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NOTE 

The author died on 25 November 1947 while engaged 
in seeing the final proofs of this volume through the 
press. The proof reading and indexing wa.s then 
undertaken by his daughter, Dr. Brigitte Long, who 
was for several years research assistant to her father. 
The manuscript of volumes III and IV of the work 
was almost completed by Dr. Kuczynski before his 
death, and is now being prepared for publication by 
Dr. Brigitte Long. Volume III will deal with America, 
the Atlantic, and Oceania; volume IV with Europe 
and Asia and will also contain a synopsis of all the birth 
and death registration laws now in force. 
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8EG0ND PART 


SOUTH AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES^ 

CHAPTER VI 

BASUTOLAND, BECHUANALAND, AND SWAZILAND 
I. Cekstts-takin-g 
1. Up to 1936 

SisrcB the beginning of this century censuses have been taken in Basuto- 
land and Swaziland in 1904, 1911, 1921, and 1936.2 In Bechuanaland 
the population was ascertained in the earlier years through estimates or 
informal counts, but a census was carried out in 1936. The enumerations 
in Basutoland and Bechuanaland were made in accordance with Proclama- 
tions of 6 April 1904* which were amended by Proclamations in 1936.'^ 
The censuses in Swaziland were taken in accordance with ‘The Census 
Ordinance 1904’ of the Transvaal® which was applied mutatis mutandis to 

^ Each Territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner nnder the direction of the High Com- 
missioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland (formerly styled the 
High Commissioner for South Africa). The differences in the Acts governing census-talcing and 
birth and death registration are due in part to differences in the earlier history of the Territories, 
Basutoland became British territory in 1868 ; it was annexed to the Cape Colony in 1871 but was 
placed again under the direct authority of the Crown in 1884. Bechuanaland became a Protec- 
torate in 1885 ; a Proclamation by the High Commissioner for South Africa declared that the laws 
in force in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on 10 June 1891 shall be in force in the Protec- 
torate mutatis mutandis, and so far as not inapplicable. Swaziland, where a Provisional Govern- 
ment was established in 1890, come in 1894 under the administration of the South African 
Republic ; after the conquest of the Transvaal the Governor of the Transvaal in 1903 obtained 
administrative and legislative power over Swaziland and proclaimed in 1904 that the laws in force 
in the Transvaal on 1 Oct. 1904 ‘shall mutatis mutandis and as far as they may be applicable bo 
in force in’ Swaziland. In 1907 the High Commissioner assumed control and established the pre- 
sent form Of administration. 

In the nineteenth centmy censuses were taken only in Basutoland, in 1875 and 1891. 

’ Basutoland, No. 9 of 1904, reprinted in Basutoland, Orders in Council, &o., 1868-1913, 
pp. 68-60 i Bechuanaland, No. 10 of 1904, Bechuanaland Proclamations 1898-1911. The censuses 
of 1921 were taken on 3 May in accordance with High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 32 and 33 
(6 Apr.), Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for Sotiih Africa, 15 Apr. 1921, p. 8. The 
uensuses of 1936 were taken on 6 May in accordance with High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 198 
and 199 of 1935 (7 Dec.), Basutoland Proclamations and Notices, 1935, p. 276, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Proclamations and Oovernment Notices 1935, p. 218. 

Basutoland, No. 24 of 1936 (2 Apr.), ‘Proclamation Amending the Basutoland Census Pro- 
clamation No. 9 of 1904’, Basutoland Proclamations and Notices, 1936, p. 11 ; Bechuanaland, No. 21 
of 1936 (18 Mar.), ‘Proclamation Amending the Bechuanaland Protectorate Census Proclamation 
Nss. 10 of 1904’, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Proclamations and Government Notices 1936, p. 18. 

No. 9 of 1904 (8 Peb.), ‘ Ordinance to Provide for the Taking of a Census from Time to Time’, 
reprinted in Ordinances of the Transvaal, 1904, pp. 38-43, and in Statute Law of the Transvaal 
1839-1910, vol. ii, pp. 1246-8. The census of 1921 was taken on 3 May in accordance with Pro- 
clamation No. 2 (Administration) of 1921 (6 Apr.), Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, 15 Apr. 1921, p. 8. The census of 1936 was token on 6 May in aooordanoe with the 
High Commissioner’s Proclamation No. 2 (Administration) of 1935 (7 Dec.), Swaziland Orders in 
Council, &o., 1935, p. 149. 
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Swaziland and which was amended- by the ‘Census Amendment Proclama- 
tion 1921’.! 

The Proclamation for Basutoland, as amended in 1936, reads as follows : 
Whereas it is expedient to provide for the taking of a Census from time to time within 
the torritoiy of Basutoland: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the powers in me vested, I do hereby declare, 
proclaim and make known as follows; — 

1 . It shall be lawful for the Resident Commissioner to cause a Census to be taken 
within the territory of Basutoland at such time as shall be appointed by the High 
Commissioner by notice hi the Qazetle, and to appoint fit and proper persons to be 
called Census Officers for the purpose of conducting the Census within such Districts 
as ha may assign to them. 

2. The Be.sident Commissioner may for the purpo.ses of this Proclamation and 
subject to its provisions from time to time make rules prescribing: — 

{a) The duties of Census officers. 

(b) The particulars and information to be furnished in relation to any matter in 
respect of which statistics may be collected under this Proclamation. 

(c) The manner and form in which, the times and plaeas at which, and the persona 
by whom and to whom, such particulars and information shall be furnished. 

The regulations may pi-ovide that any person who, without reasonable cause, 
makes default in complying therewith shall be guilty of an offence and liable on con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding ten pounds or, in default of payment to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding one month. 

3. Any person occupying any land, house, enclosure or other place shall allow any 
Census Officer such access thoi-eto as he may require for the pvu'pose of the Census and 
as may be reasonable, and shall allow him to paint, mark or affix on or to the property 
in the occupation of such person such letters, marks or numbers as may be necessary 
for the puipoaes of the Census. 

4. Every Census Officer may ask all such questions of all persons within the Dis- 
trict assigned to him as by rule made under this Proclamation he may be directed 
to ask. 

5. { 1 ) Subject to such rules os the Resident Commissioner may make in this behalf 
any Census Officer may leave or cause to be left a schedule in the form prescribed at 
any dwelling-house within the District assigned to hun for the piwpose of its being 
filled up by tho occupier of such house or of any specified part thereof. 

(2) When any such schedule has been so left the occupier of tho house or part to 
which it relates shall fill it up to the best of his knowledge and belief so far as regards 
tho inmates of such house or part as the case may be at the time of the taking of 
Census and shall sign his name thereto, and when so required shall deliver tho 
schedule so filled up and signed to the Census Officer. 

0. (1) Subject to any rules made imder this Proclamation any Census Officer may 
deliver or cause to be delivered to 

(a) Every person in charge of a lunatic asylum, hospital, workhouse, prison, police 
station, reformatory, look-up or of any public, charitable, religious or educa- 
tional institution ; or to , 

{b) every keeper, secretary or manager of any hotel, boarding-house, lodging- 
house or club 

a schedule in the prescribed form, to be filled up in relation to the persons who at 
the time of the taking of Census are under his charge or inmates of his house. “ 

(2) Tho person to whom the schedule is so delivered shall fill up or cause tho same 
to bo filled up to the best of his knowledge and belief .so far as regards the inmates 
of such lunatic asylum, work-house, prison, police station, reformatory, lock-up or 

^^No, 13 ot 1021 (bAi)t.),0fficialGazetteoftheBtghGoinmisaionerfor8ovth Africa, 15 Apr. 1921, 
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public, charitable, religious or educational institution, or such hotel, boarding-house, 
lodging-house or club at the' time aforesaid, and shall sign his name thereto, and 
when so requh'od shall deliver the schedule so filled up and signed to the Census 
Officer. 

7. The Resident Commissioner shall obtain by such ways and means as shall 
appear to him best adapted for the purpose the information required by this Procla- 
mation or by the rules made thereunder with respect to: — 

(а) any body of men belonging to His Majesty’s Military Forces; 

(б) all persons who during the time appointed for taking any Census were travel- 
ling or for any other reason were not abiding in any house of which account is 
to bo taken by the Census Officer as aforesaid ; 

and shall include such information in the abstract to be made by him as hereinafter 
provided. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Census Officers to deliver or cause to be delivered to 
any Superintendent or person in charge of any mine or estate on which labourers are 
employed schedules in the prescribed form to be filled up by such Superintendent or 
person in charge with the particulars required in such schedule. 

9. The Resident Commissioner shall cause an abstract to be made of all schedules 
and retmms and shall forward the said abstract to the High Commissioner. 

10. Any Census Officer who, 

(а) without sufficient cause refuses or neglects to act as such or to use reasonable 
diligence and care in performing any duty imposed upon him ; 

(б) wilfully puts an offensive or improper question or knowingly makes any false 
return ; 

(0) asks, receives or takes from any person otherwise than an authorised Officer 
of the Administration any payment or reward ; 

(d) divulges any information obtained during the performance of his duty as an 
Officer of the Census ; 

shall be guilty of an offence and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hun- 
dred pounds, and in default of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period not exceeding one month or to both such fine and such imprisonment. 

11. This Proclamation shall have force and take effect from the date of its 
publication in the Gazette. 

The Proclamation for Bechuanaland is identical with that for Basuto- 
land. 

The Ordinance for Swaziland, as amended in 1921, reads as follows: 

1. It shall be lawful for the High Commissioner to appoint from time to time by 
Proclamation published in the Gazette that a census be taken, at such time as shall be 
notified in such Proclamation, and any day upon which falls the time so apxjointod 
shall be known as Census day. 

2. It shall be lawful for the High Commissioner to appoint a fit and proper person 
to be called the ‘ Commissioner of the Census ’ to superintend the taking of any census 
and at any time to appoint some other person in his place or to appoint any person to 
act temporarily for such Commissioner of the Census. 

3. The High Commissioner may make rules — 

(1) prescribing the duties of census officers ; 

(2) prescribing any forms to be vised in tlie taking of a census under this Proclama- 
tion and the particular forms to be used for particular purposes in relation to • 
any census ; 

(3) prescribing the particulars to be furnished by or on behalf of the occupier of 
every dwelling in Swaziland in respect of every living person who slept at that 
dwelling on the night of the census day ; 

(4) 23resci'ibing the particulars to he furnished by every person having charge of 
any liyq stock on census day, in respect of that live .stock ; 
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(5) providing for the collection of statistics relating to agricultnre, education, 
religious denominations, industrial, mining and commercial establishments and 
undertakings, and to friendly or building societies or trades unions or to any 
society formed for lawful objects, or to unemployment ; 

(6) providing for the ascertaining of the number of persons and live stock travel- 
ling, or produce or articles of commerce being conveyed, on census day within 
Swaziland and for the obtaining of the prescribed particulars in respect of 
every such person and live stock, produce, or articles ; 

(7) prescribing the mode in which any information shall be obtained for the pur- 
poses of the census and generally for the better carrying out of the objects and 
purposes of this Proclamation. 

The rules may provide penalties for a contravention thereof or failure to comply 
therewith, not exceeding a fine of ten pounds or, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding one month. 

4. The Commissioner may hi writing appoint any person as enumerator or super- 
visor or in such other capacity as may be necessary to take or aid in taking or to 
supervise the taking of the census within any specified local area and may at any 
time revoke such appointment. 

0. Every Commissioner of Census and every person appointed under section two 
or section four of this Ordinance shall be a census officer within the meaning of 
this Ordinance. 

6. [same as Basutoland, 3.] 

7. Every census officer may ask all such questions of all persons within the limits 
of his local area as by rule made in this behalf by the High Commissioner he may be 
directed to ask. 

8. Every person of whom any question is asked under the last preceding section 
shall be bound to answer such question to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

9-12. [practically the same as Basutoland, 5-8.] 

13. Every enumerator shall deliver to the supervisor all schedules and all such 
returns as may be required by the Commissioner of the Census on or before a day to 
he appointed for the purpose by the Commissioner and it shall be the duty of such 
supervisor to verify them and to transmit them forthwith to the Commissioner. 

14. The Commissioner of the Census shall upon the receipt of the schedule and 
returns cause an abstract to be made of the same and forward the said abstract to the 
High Commissioner within such time as may be appointed by the High Commissioner 
and the same shall be printed and published for general information. 

16. [same as Basutoland, 10.] 

16. Any person who; 

(ft) refuses to answer to the best of his knowledge and belief any question asked of 
him by an enumerator which he is legally bound so to answer or wilfully makes 
a false answer thereto ; 

(b) makes signs delivers or causes to be made signed or delivered any wilfully 
false or incorrect schedule statement or return ; 

(o) refuses to allow tlie enumerator such reasonable access to any land house en- 
closure or other place as he is required by this Ordinance to allow ; 

[d] removes obliterates alters or injures before the expiry of four weeks from the 
time of the taking of census letters marks or number.s which have been jpainted 
marked or affixed for the purposes of the cen.si 18 ; 

(e) refuses or neglects to comply with any provision of this Ordinance or of any 

rule made thereunder ; * 

shall bo guilty of an offence and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds 
or to imprisonmoixt with or without haa:d labour for a period not exceeding one month. 

17. No entry in any hook register or record made hy a census officer or by any other 
person, in the dLsoharge of his duty under this Ordinance shall ho admissible as evi- 
dence in any civil or in any criminal proceeding save and except a prosecution insti- 
tuted under this Ordinance in respect of such entry against the person who made 
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signed or delivered the same or caused the same to be made signed or delivered any- 
thing in any Ordinance contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘Regulations for the Taldng of the Census, 1936’ were madeby the Acting 
Resident Commissioner of Basutoland and the Resident Commissioner of 
Beohuanaland and approved by the High Commissioner,^ who made simi- 
lar Regulations for Swaziland.® 

The Regulations for Basutoland provided: 

1. At the Census to be taken on the fifth day of May, 1936, the forms set forth in 
the Schedules annexed hereto, marked A, B, C and D shall be the forms to be com- 
pleted with reference to persons, dwellings and live-stock. 

The said forms shall be supplied by the Government Secretary of Basutoland. 

2. The occupier or person in charge of any house, hut, building, structure, booth, 
tent or other erection, or any wagon, cart, or other vehicle in or under which any 
person habitually sleeps, at wMch any appropriate form set forth m the Schedules A, 
B, C and D referred to in the preceding regulation has been delivered by a census 
officer, shall, on demand, hand over the same duly completed in every particular to 
the census officer who oalls for or I’oquires the return of the form : Provided that any 
persons residing in an hotel, boarding-house, or similar establishment, may furnish 
the required particulars on separate forms and hand the same to the census officer in 
sealed envelopes. 

3. It shall be the duty of every owner or person in charge of every wagon or other 
vehicle, whether plying for hire or not, proceeding on any journey necessitating an 
outspan or camp out on the night of the census day, to malce such arrangements as 
will ensure the emuneration of all persons travelling in. or upon such wagon or other 
vehicle, as well as any other person accompanying such owner or person in charge ; 
provided that nothing in this regulation shall absolve any such passenger or other 
person from individual liability under Regulation No. 4 should such owner or person 
in charge fail to ensui'e such enumeration. 

4. Any person who, from any cause whatsoever, has not been enumerated within 
ten days after the census day, shall, not later than the fom'teenth day after the said 
day, attend at the office or residence of the District Commissioner, Assistant District 
Commissioner or a census officer of tho district in whioh he is at the expiry of the 
tenth day after the census day and shall then and there complete the aijproprinte 
form or furnish the District Commissioner, Assistant District Commissioner or census 
officer with such particulars as may be required to complete such form. 

5. Any person who, without reasonable cause, makes default in complyiog with 
any of the foregoing regulations shall be guilty of an offence and shall be liable, on 
conviction, to a fine not exceeding ten pounds, or, in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment with or without hard labom: for a period not exceeding one month. 

The Regulations for Beohuanaland were as follows : 

1. 2. [same as Basutoland 1. 2., but references to Schedules A, B, C, D, E, and F.] 

3. Every person travelling in any railway carriage or employed in or upon any 
railway train on the night of the census day shall answer, fully, truly, and correctly 
all questions put to Mm by any census officer to enable such census officer to complete 
in respect of such person or any memher of his household travelling with him tho 
form set forth in Schedule F of these regulations. 

Bvery foz’m so filled up shall be attested by the signature or mark of such person. 

4. To every such person as in the last preceding regulation mentioned who shall 

^ See High Commiaaionor’a Notices Nos. 61 (27 Mar.) and 67 (9 Apr.), Beohuanaland Broteo- 
torate, Prodamations arid Oovemment Notices 1936, pp. 91^106, Basutoland Proclamations and 
Notices, im, -pT}. 

“ See High Commissioner’s Notice No. 60 (9 Apr.), Simziland Orders-in-OounciL, Sta., 1936, 
pp.33(l-10).^ ^ 
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liavo furnished the required particultws the census officer shall issue a certificate 
recording the fact that such person has been enumerated, and such person shall be 
bound to hand the said certificate to the occupier or person in charge of the first 
dwelling at which he assumes residence after leaving the railway train. 

6. Every person travelling in any aircraft within the Bechuanaland Protoetorato 
on the night of the census day shall, if he hfis not been enumerated elsewhere, 
furnish the census officer appointed at the first airport at which the aircraft lands, 
with such particulars as may be required for the completion in respect of such person 
or any member of his household travelling with him of the form set fortli in Schedule 
E of the,se regulations. 

6. [same as Basutoland 3., but reference to ‘regulation No. 7’.] 

7. [practically the same as Basutoland 4.] 

8. [same as Basutoland 6.] 

The Regulations for Swaziland were as follows : 

1-3. [same as Basutoland 1-3, but references to Schedules ‘A, B, C, D, and E’, 
and no reference to livestock.] 

4. [practically the same as Basutoland 4.] 

6, Any person who fails to comply with any of the foregoing regulations shall be 
liable on. conviction to the penalties prescribed in section sixteen of Transvaal 
Ordinance No. 9 of 1904, as amended and in force in Swaziland."^ 

Thus the number of different schedules used was not the same in the 
three Territories, but the following schedules were used in each of them : 

Schedule ‘ A ’. Particulars to be furnished in respect of Buropomis, and Dwellings 
occupied by them. 

Schedule ‘.B’. Particulars to bo furnished in respect of Coloured Persons and 
Persons of Mixed Eace, and Dwellings occupied by them. 

Schedule ‘O’, Particulars to be furnished in I’espeet of Indians and other Asiatics, 
and Dwellings occupied by them. 

I shall reproduce here the particulars asked in Schedule A in Basutoland, 
omitting those referring to dwellings and showing in footnotes the devia- 
tions of Schedules B and C from Schedule A. 

A. — Name in full of each European,- whether member of family, visitor, lodger or 

servant, who spent the night between Tue.sday, 5th May, and Wednesday, 
6th May, 1936, in this dwelling, or who was absent on that night but returned 
to these premises on the 6th May without having been counted elsewhere. “ 

B. — Relationship to Head of Family; State whether the person whose name appears 

at the top of the column, is tho head or wife, son or daughter, viisitor, lodger, 
etc. 

C. — Sex: State whether the person recorded in each column is a male or female. 

Write M. for male, and P. for female. 

D. — Date of Birth.'* 

E. — ^d.g'e; In years and moutlrs. (Per infants under one month, write ‘Under 1 
, month.’) 

P. — (i) Industry, Trade, Profession, or Nerince; State tho branch of industry, trade, 
etc., iu which employed, such as gold-mining, building, legal, municipal 
service, oto.' For persons receiving wages or salary, the industry, etG., 

A Sea p. 4 above. . ° Schedule B, ‘person’; Soiled ulo 0, ‘Asiatic’. 

A Added in Sohodnle B: ‘State in regard to each person the particular branch or section of the 
ColpiHcd Baoe to which he or she belongs, e.g. Cape Malay, Cape Ooloiirod, Briqua, ICoranna, 
Hottentot, Bushman, Namaqua, St. Hoienian, Zanzibari, Swahili, etc,’ 

Oihitted in Sohedule.C, 

I' Schedule C, ‘gold-mining, building, legalj oommeroial business, municipal service, etc.’ 
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will ba that industry or business which is carried on by the employer. For 
domestic servants and others in private personal service, write ‘Personal 
Service.’ For persons employed in unpaid domestic .service at home, write 
‘Home Duties,’ 

(ii) Personal Occupation or Craft: State the craft or calling which each person 
was following at the time of the Census, such as Clerk, Attorney, Black- 
smith, Governess, Music Teacher, etc.* If out of work at time of Census, 
state usual occupation. (If retired from business, of independent means, 
or if living solely on a pension, state accordingly.) 

(iii) Unemployment: State as correctly as possible, number of days lost during 
the period 1st May, 1935, to 30th April, 1936, through — 

{a) Sickn6s.s, Accident or Injury ... 

(6) Scarcity of work . . . . . . . 

(c) Old ago . . . . . . . ... 

{d) Other cause (state) ........ 

G. — Marriage: 


If never mari'ied. . . . . . . . . write 1 

If married . . . . . . . . . write 2 

If widowed, but not remarried ...... write 3 

If divorced, but not remairied ...... write 4 


H, — Nationality:^ State the nation of which you are at present a subject. Persons 
of Union citizenship or nationality, whether such by birth, domicile, or 
naturalization, should record themselves as ‘South African.’ If a British or 
Union subject by naturalization, add ‘N.’ 

I. — Birthplace:^ If born in South Africa, state the Province or Territory in which 

born. In other cases, insert name of Country only, or if bom at sea, insert 
‘At Sea.’ 

J. — Residence in Basutoland: If not bom m Basutoland, state the number of com- 

pleted years of residence therein (ignoring temporary absences). If resident 


less than one year, write ‘Under One.’ 

K. — Languages: 

If able to speak both English and Afrikaans .... write 1 

If able to speak English only ...... write 2 

If able to speak Afrikaans only . ..... write 3 

If unable to speak either English or Afrikaans . . . write 4 

h .* — What is the language usually spoken in your home ? 


M. — Religion:^ State clearly the religious denomination or sect. Do not use words 

that may stand for more than one religious body, such as ‘protestant,’ 
‘catholic,’ etc. 

N. ® — XUsitors: State in regard to visitors, and relatives present in this dwelling 

on Census night (i.e. enumerated on this form), then’ usual or normal place of 
residence, in the column headed by their respective names, giving the magis- 
terial district and town or farm. Temporary visitors from beyond the Basuto- 
land Borders to state country of residence only. 

* Schedule C, ‘Clerk, Attorney, Blacksmith, Nurse, Manager, Typist’. 

^ Schedule C; ‘Nationality: State whether British Indian, Portuguese Indian, South African 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, etc.’ 

*■ Schedule C; ‘Birthplace; If bom outside Basutoland, state the Country, or in tho case of 
Indians, the Province of India in which born. If bom in the Union, state whether in the Cape, 
Natal, Transvaal, or Orange Free State Province. If born at sea, write “At Sea’’.’ 

'* Schedule C: ‘What is the Asiatic language usually spoken in yonr home V viz. : Tamil, Hindi, 
Tolegu, Gujarati, Urdu, Chinese, Japanese, etc.’ 

® Schedule C; ‘Beligion: State clearly the particular religion such as “Hindu," “Buddhist,” 
“Parsee,” “Mohammedan,” “Confuoian,” “Shinto,” “Roman Catholic,” oto.’ 

“ Omitted jp.Sohedule C. 
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Schedulea A and .B in JBechuanaland and Swaziland were tlie same as in 
Basutoland, with one exception. The question concerning Nationality 
read as follows : 

Bechuanaland: ‘State the nation of which you are at present a subject. If a 
British or Union subject by naturalization, add “N.”’ 

Swaziland: ‘State the nation of which you are at present a .subject.’ 

Schedule C in Bechuanaland and Swaziland was the same as in Basuto- 
land, except that the question concerning Bii-thplace read in Swaziland : 

‘If born outside Swaziland, state the Country.’ 

In Basutoland Schedule ‘D’ asked for the following ‘Particulars to be 
furnished in respect of Natives’ d 

Name of Head of Family. 

Head of Family or EelalionsMp to Head of Family. 

Sex. 

Age. — 1, Infant (under I year). 2. Child (I-I4 years). 3. Mature (lS-50 years). 
4. Old Age (over 60 yeai-s). 

Condition as to Marriaye. 1. Single. 2. Married. 3. Widowed. 4. Divorced. If 
married according to Native Custom, state Number of Wives Living. 

Eduaation. 1. Bead and Write. 2. Read only. 3. Unable to Bead and Write. 

Mission at which Educated. E. = Church of England. R.C. = Roman Catholic. 
F.P. = French Protestant. Etc. State Religion of Mission. 

Occupation. Peasant, Teacher, Scholar, etc. 

Birthplace. If Born. Outside South Africa (which for this Census includes South- 
West Africa and Northern Rhodesia), state the Country only. If Born in South 
Africa, state whether ‘Cape,’ ‘Natal,’ “rran.svaal,’ ‘O.F.S.,’ ‘Basutoland,’ ‘Beohuana- 
land Protectorate,’ ‘Rhodesia,’ ‘South-West Africa,’ or ‘Swaziland.’ 

Religious Denomination. C.B. = Church of England. R.C. ~ Roman Catholic. 
F.P. = French Protestant. A.M.E. = African Methodist Episcopalian. Etc. 

Tribe. Basuto, Zulu, Tombu, Fingo, Pondo, etc. 

Particulars of Absent Mesnbers of Family. Number of Persons Absent at Labour 
Centres (Mines, Harbours, Railways, Domestic Services, etc.): — Males, Females, 
Persons. 

In Bechuanaland Schedule ‘D’ asked for the following particulars con- 
cerning Natives 

Ruling Tribe. 

Sub-Tribe of Persons here enumerated. (Persons of different sub -tribes or races and 
aliens must appear on separate forms for each group.) 

Head of Family. 

Maks. Unweaned Babies. Under 16. Over 16. Old People. 

Females. Unweaned Babios. Under 16. Over 16. Old People. 

Educational. Literate. Males, Females, Total. Illiterate. Males, Females, Total. 

Religious Denomination of Family. London Missionary Society, Church of 
England, Roman, Catholic. (No denomination, insert a dash.) 

Occupation^ if any, of Head of Family. 

Absentee Members. Mines. Farm Work, Visiting. Miscellaneous. «- 

In Swaziland two schedules were used for the enumeration of Natives. 

Schedule ‘D’. Particulars to he fuimished in respect of Natives (Bantu) and 
D^vollings occupied by them in Urban Areas. 

^ I do not reproduce here questions eoneeming livestoefc, vehiole.s, and huts. 

A I do not reproduce here questions concerning livestock and vehicles. 
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Schedule ‘E’. Particulars to be furnished in respect of Natives and Dwellings 
occupied by them in Native Areas, Reserves, Locations and of Crown Lands, Native 
and Tribally owned Fai’nis. 

The questions on Schedule ‘D’, apart from those concerning dwellings, 
were as follows : 

A. B. C. [Practically the same as Schedule ‘A’.] 

D. Age . — If age is less than one year, write ‘under one.’ If ago is over one year, 
state age last birthday, or approximate age if exact age is unknown. 

E. Personal Occupation or Craft. State the craft or calling which each person was 
following at the time of the Census, such as Peasant, Squatter, Farm Labourer, 
Teacher, Messenger, Domestic Servant, Boot Repairer, Home Duties, etc. 
Give full particulars, such as Goldmine Labourer, Railway Labourer, Builder’s 


Labourer. 

F. — Marriage; 

If never mai'ried . ....... write 1 

If married (including by Native Custom) .... write 2 

If widowed, but not remarried ...... write 3 

If divorced, but not remarried . . . . . . wi’ite 4 

G. — Birthplace . — If born outside Swaziland, state coimtry only. 


H. — Religion . — State clearly the particular religious denomination or sect, such 
as ‘Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk,’ ‘Wesleyan,’ ‘Roman Catholic,’ ‘English 
Chiuch,’ ‘Separatist Native Church,’ etc. If no religion write ‘Heathen.’ 

I. — Tribe . — State the tribe to which each person belongs, e.g. : ‘Baca,’ ‘Baro- 
long,’ ‘Barotso,’ ‘Basuto,’ ‘Bavenda,’ ‘Bechuana,’ ‘Bonavana,’ ‘Damara,’ 
‘Fingo,’ ‘Heroro,’ ‘Hlangweni,’ ‘Mashona,’ ‘Mozambique,’ ‘Ndebele,’ 
‘Ovambo,’ ‘Pondo,’ ‘Pondomise,’ ‘Shangaan,’ ‘Swazi,’ ‘Tembu,’ ‘Tonga,’ 
‘Xeaibe,’ ‘Xosa,’ ‘Zulu.’ 

The questions on Schedule ‘E’, apart from those concerning dwelling 
huts, were as follows : 

Name of Kraalhead. 

Name of Head of Family. 

Head of Family or Relationship to Head. 

Sex (M. = Male; F. == Female). 

Age (Exact age or approximate. If less than 1 year, write ‘Under one’). 

Personal Occupation. 

Marriage (S. = Single; Mar. = Married ; Wid. = Widowed ;Div. = Divorced). 
Where Born (Province or Country). 

Religious Denomination. 

Tribe. 

Where Employed. 

Native Reserves or Locations (not Municipal Locations) — • 

Number of Persons absent for Labour purposes on Farms, Railways, Mines, 
or Domestic Service, etc. : Males, Females, Persons. 

There were in addition in Bechuanaland a Schedule ‘E’, asking ‘Particu- 
lars to be furnished in respect of Live Stock in Urban Areas’, and a 
Scfiedule ‘F’, asking ‘Particulars to be furnished in respect of Persons 
travelling by Rail or Aircraft’ . 

It will be noticed that the important question regarding native absen- 
tees differed in the three Territories. Basutoland asked for the number of 
male and female persons absent at Labour Centres ; Swaziland asked for 
the number, of male and female persons absent for labour purposes ; 
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Beoliuarialand asked for the number of absentees, without distinction of 
sex but according to the occupation or purpose (for example : mines, farm 
work, visiting). 

As regards the more recent censuses, the published official documents 
tlirow little light on the methods used and the accuracy of the results. 
But the information is more ample for the earlier censuses. 

Basutoland 

1873. The most notowoitliy incident of the year has been the taking of the first 
Census. The announcement that a census would be taken awakened considerable 
tropidation in the minds of the natives, and most alarming rumours wore spread by 
tho timid and ignorant or by the evil disposed. Fortunately, the good sense of the 
people and the confidence which they reposed in the assurances of tho goxmminent 
ofiioors tended cpuckly to allay these feelings of alarm, and the Census was taken 
without any difficulty being made by either eliiefs or people who cordially and cheer- 
fully yielded such assistance as they could to the enmnerators.^ 

Tho peaceful taking of the Census was a triumph for the Govermnenb.® 

1891. By the courtesy of the Director of Census of the Cape Colony in affording 
full information as to the systena there employed, wo have been able to work on 
identical lines in the enumeration as far as was fomid practicable to extend it, and 
we have had the additional advantage of adopting all the carefully prepared Forms 
that were freely placed at our dispofsal. ... 

Basutoland officers were employed as Supervisors, the chiefs and headmen working 
with educated Basuto as enumerators. 

Previous to the day appointed for the Census, nominal rolls of tho heads of families 
and number of huts at tho different villages and quantity of stock were taken by the 
enumerators acting under the direct supervision, of the officers. 

The five succeeding days were occupied in chocking and amplifying resAilts so 
obtained. 

It was found necessary to detail one officer and influential native staff to ascertain 
the scattered population of the mountains. 

The distances to be traversed, the flooded state of the rivers, and the sparse and 
scattered nature of the settlements rendered it impossible to make the final cheek 
of the re.sults so obtained but there is no doubt in my mind that they are practically 
accurate. ... 

The difficulty arose in checking infoimation, not in acquiring it. . . . 

The paramount and other chiefs thmughout the country rendered every support 
and assistance to Government and the various missionary bodies freely lent the ser- 
vices of the Schoolmasters which proved of much value.® 

The census reports published for 1904, 1911, 1921, and 1936 contain 
merely tables, but the Annual Colonial Reports make some comments on 
the 1904 and 1911 censuses. 

190‘I. The enumeration of the people was accomplished without difficulty, and 
with the willing Co-ox)erationbf the Clfiefs and Headmen, and through the agency 
of native enumerators, who performed their duties with intelligenco and zeal. The 
Directors of the Missions placed at the disposal of the Government for this purpffse 
tho services of a number of native school teachers, whose education enabled them to 

1 Annual Eeport of tlio Assistant Eesident Magistrate, Tliaba Boeigo Sub-District, 1873, Cape 

oi Good Hope, BZ2(.e-Bo£ifc Affairs isrfi, P. 7. 

: “ Ibid., p. 8. - 

® Oemns Returns for Rttsuloland 1891 (Dispatch from Resident Commissioner to High Oommis- 
sionor, dated 27 May 1891). Seo dso Colonial Reports^ Basuldland 1890-91, Q, , 
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render valuable assistance. There is every reason to think that the figures obtained as 
the result of this Census are substantially correct.^ 

1911. A Census of the inhabitants bf the territory was taken by the Government 
during the two weeks beginning the night of the 23rd April and ending on the 7 th 
May. Native enumerators were used throughout. The various Missions in the coun- 
try very kindly closed their schools and placed their native teachers at the disposal 
of the Government as enumerators. These men were supervised by the European 
District Officers, and the result was distinctly satisfactory. The forms used were 
more elaborate and the information called for was considerably more advanced than 
that required on former occasions. The result was very satisfactory considering the 
difficulties with which the men had to deal. I give below the unaudited general 
return of population . This return may need some slight amendment, but in the mean - 
time it may be taken as substantially correct.^ 

According to the 1921 census report of the Union of South Africa, ‘the 
Union Census Office undertook and carried through the tabulation of the 
census schedules for Basutoland’.® 

Be&humalmd 

The reports on the estimates or counts, made in 1904, 1911, and 1921, 
consist of one or two tables. Figures for the 1936 census have apparently 
been published so far only in the Official Year Book of the Union and of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland.^ But comments on 
the earlier enumerations are to be found in the Annual Colonial Reports 
for Bechuanaland Protectorate and in the Report of the Pirn Commission. 

1904, 1911. The Census [of 1911], for which preparations had been going on for 
some months, was not taken until the 7th of May .... The total population . . . 
amounted to 125,360, of whom 1,692 were Europeans. Seven years ago the total 
population was shown as 120,776, 1,004 being Europeans. According to these figures 
the native population has remained practically stationary, but I do not believe this 
to be the case. The Census taken in 1904 was not nearly so carefully taken or so 
accurate as that recently completed, and there can be no doubt that in N’gamiland 
the population was greatly over-estimated, This year, thanks largely to the very 
hearty support and valuable assistance of the Chief Mathiba, the returns from 
N’gamiland were wonderfully well prepared. They showed a total population of 
1 1, 172 as against 21,000 in 1904. In the case of the Kalahari desert, too, the iDopula- 
tion, which was given as 18,000 in 1904, was largely reduced when the people were 
more accmately counted last May, with the result that in the returns they now 
appear as 10,238 only.® 

^ Colonial Reports, Basutoland 1903-^4, p. 6. See also the report of tlie Assistant Commissioner 
of Maseru District, ibid., p. 31: ‘I was a little handicapped in the taking of the census owing to 
the absence of Lerothodi from the district, but I got him to appoint influential messengers to 
accompany my en r t is nd the whole work went off without a hitch. I employed 28 educated 
native enumerators and each one was accompanied by a Chief’s messenger to prevent any trouble 
from individuals perhaps alleging that their Chief had not informed them of the proposed work. 
The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society placed at my disposal as many of their schoolmasters as 
I cared to employ, and I took advantage of this kind offer to call upon them for 24, and I am 
deeply grateful to the Society for their assistance, as it meant a great deal of inconvenience to 
thejm and practically the closing of aU their schools in the district for a period of two weeks.’ 

Ibid. 1010-11, pp. 11-12. ‘The 7th May was fixed for the census day after consultation with 
the Governments of Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, Rhodesia, and Swaziland, who 
all adopted the same date. In Basutoland, however, it was found necessary later to alter the date, 
and the census was taken in that territory on the 23rd April.’ (Census of the Union of South A frica 
lot 7, Report, p. v.) ® Union of South Africa, Census of the Population, 1921, Part I, p. vi. 

■* See, for example, Year Book 1941, p. 1193. 

“ Acting Resident Commissioner, Colonial Reports, Bechuanaland Protectorate 1910-1 1, pp. 3-4. 
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1921. The census was unfortunately-earned out on lines giving the minimum of 
information ; it did not, for example, give any information as to tlie numbers of the 
different tribes. The degree of its accuracy niay be estimated by the character of 
the methods which had to be adopted. In certain districts the census papers con- 
sisted of pieces of string in which the headman tied knots to indicate the number 
under his eharge.'^ 


The census reports published for 1911, 1921, and 1936 contain merely 
tables. The Union Census Office carried through the tabulation of the 1921 
census schedules as for Basutoland. The Colonial Report for 1910-11 said 
that the figures shown at the census taken in May 1911 'may be taken as 
representing approximately the population present in the country in 1910’.^ 

The cost of the Basutoland 1936 census was £4,514. 6s. 6tZ.® or £8. Os. Id. 
for each 1,000 enumerated persons.^ In Bechuanaland and Swaziland the 
expenditure was estimated at £800 and £400 re.speotively.® If these were 
the actual cost the expenditure for each 1,000 enumerated persozis would 
have been £3. Os. 2d. and £2. 14s. 4d. respectively. 

2. 1946 

Notices issued by the High Commissioner provided that censuses be 
taken in Basutoland and Bechuanaland on 7 May 1946.® He made a 
similar Proclamation for Swaziland.’ 

‘Regulations for the Taking of the Census, 1946’ were made by the 
Resident Commissioners of Basutoland and Bechuanaland and approved 
by the High Commissioner, who made similar Regulations for Swaziland.® 
The Regulations for Basutoland provided: 

1. At the Census to be taken on the seventh day of May, 1946, the forms set forth 
in the Schedules annexed hereto, marked A and B, shall bo the forms to be completed 
with reference to persons, dwellings and livestock. 

The said forms will be supplied by the Goveriunont Secretary of Basutoland. 

2-5. [practically the same as 1936, 2-6, but references to Schedules A and B only.] 
The Regulations for Bechuanaland were as follows ; 

1. At the Census to bo taken, on the seventh day of May, 1946, the forms sot forth 
in the Schedules annexed hereto, marked A, B, 0, D, and E, shall be the forms to 
bo comijleted with reference to persons, dwellings, livestock and agricultural 
products. 

The said forms will be supplied by the Government Secretary of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 

A Pirn CommisBioii, JJecfewjjalflMd, p. 7. * Ooloniat, Reports, SwazilmidldlO-Htyi.Vi. 

’ See Basutoland, Animal Sine Book 1937, p. 12; 1938, p. 12. 

* Tliat a, proper census cannot be taken without adeq^uato exironditure was realized in Basuto- 
land. as far back as 1876, The census of that year cost £667. 17.?. (id. ‘exclusive of establishwiont.s’, 
or £4. Ss. ld. for each 1,000 enumerated persons (see Capo of Good Hope, Blue-Book on N(Aiv& 
A//mre Jm, pp. 20-1 ; im, p. 22). 

' See Beohuanaland Protectorate, Mdimales of Revenue and Expenditure 1936-7, p. 21 ; Swazi- 
land, Bsliwaies o/ Pereaae o;id J!a;pe?«2t7Mr® p. 17. 

“ Basutoland, No. 87 (.18 Apr.), Beohuanaland, No. 88 (1 Apr.), Official Qazetle of the High Com- 
missioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Broteclorale, and Swaziland, 26 Apr. liJ-Ui, p. 18. 

A No, 1 (Administration) of 1946 (18 Apr.), ibid., p. 17. 

" See High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 90, 91, 92 of 25 Apr., ibid., 3 May 1946, pp. 22-33. 
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3. [same as 1936, 2, but reference to Schedules A, B, C, D, and E only.] 

3. It shall be the duty of Native Authorities in the areas where Native Authoritie.s 
have been appointed, and of District Commissioners in areas where no Native 
Authorities have been appointed, to assemble the heads of all native families at 
convenient places to meet the enumerators and there to give all the required 
information in respect of the members of their families. 

4-7. [practically the same as 1938, 3-6, but references to Schedules D and E.] 

8. Any person who, from any cause whatsoever, has not been enumerated within 
thirty days after the census day, shall, not later than the fortieth day after the said 
day, attend at the office or residence of the Administrative Officer or a census officer 
of the district in which he is at the expiry of the thirtieth day after the census day 
and shall then and there complete the appropriate form or furnish the Administra- 
tive Officer or census officer with such particulars as may be required to complete 
such form. 

9. [same as 1936, 8.] 


Tile Kegulations for Swaziland were as follows : 

1, At the census to be taken on the seventh day of May, 1946, the forms set forth 
in the Schedules annexed hei-eto, maiked A and B shall be the forms to be completed 
with reference to persons and dwellings. 

The said forms will be supplied by the Government Secretary of Swaziland. 

2-5. [practically the same as Basutoland, 2-6.] 

Wliile in 1936 different Schedules (A, B, and 0) were used for Europeans, 
for Coloured Persons and Persons of Mixed Race, and for Indians and other 
Asiatics, the same Schedule (A) was used in 1946 for all three groups. One 
Schedule was to cover all European, Asiatic, and Coloured members of a 
household ‘who spent the night of 7th May in this dwelling’. I shall 
reproduce here first the particulars asked on the front page in Basutoland, 
showing in footnotes the slight deviations in Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 


, ,, • n 77 r Surnamo — ^in Block Letters. 

A. -Name lull (Christian) Names. 

B. — Belationship to Head of Family. — ^Head, Wife, Son, Lodger, Servant, etc. 

C. — Bace. — European, Asiatic or Coloured. 

D. — 8ex. — ^Male or Female. 

E. — Date of Birth. 

F. — Age .- — In yeans and months. 

G. — Marriage.— H &vbv Married, Married, Widowed or Divorced. 


H. — ■(!) Personal Occupation. — For example: Blacksmith, Carpenter, Minor, 
Farmer, Milliner, Typist, Housewife, Scholar, etc. 

(3) Bmpiloyment. — ‘ Own Business Employee, Unemployed (i.e., out of a job) 
or not applicable. 

(3) Name of Employer . — ^For example; A. B. Smith & Co., Benoni Gold Mines, 
Iscor, Union Government, not applicable, etc.^ 

(4) Industry or Profession. — For example: Building, Gold Mining, Coal 

» Mining, Railways, Medical, Boot Manufacturing, General Dealing, etc.®^ 

I.- -Birthplace. — Coimtry or Province of Union.’ 


^ In Swaziland: ‘Name of Employer . — ^Por example: A. B. Smith & Co., Havelock Mine, Swazi- 
land Government, not applicable, etc.’ 

’ In Swaziland: 'Industry or Profession.— 'Foi example: Building, Gold Mining, Railways, 
Medical, General Dealing, etc.’ 

’ In Bechuanaland: ‘Birthplace . — ^HTame of Country only.’ 
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j . — Period of Residence in Basutoland } — (If not bom m Basutoland.)^ [In years 
and months.] 

K. — Present Nationality . — South African, S. A. Naturalized, British, French, 

Indian, etc. 

L. — Borne Lanyitage.—i.o. the language spoken most frequently at home. 

M. — Langticujes.—li Nalo to speak—Both Englisli and Afrikaans, write ‘Both’; 

English only, write ‘English’ ; Afrikaans only, write ‘Afrikaans ’ ; Neither 
English nor Afrikaans, write ‘Neither’. 

N. — Religion . — State particular denomination. 

O. — Usual Place of Residence. — ^I'or persons who usually live in thi.s dwelling, 

write ‘Here’. For others give usual residential address in full. 

The reverse .side of Schedule A asked in Ba.sufcoland for the following 
particulars 

A. — Income of Indimhmls. Total income during 12 months, 1st January, to 31st 

December, 194.5, of each person enumerated on the other side of thi.s form. Do not 
state the actual amount of income, but mark the income groups of oaeli person with 
aX 

B. — PaHiculars of Family. (Each family on a .separate form.) 

1. Members of Family whether present or not on night of Census : — 

Number. 

Males. Females. Persona. 

Head and/or Wife 

Children under 16 years of age 

Children 16 years and over .... 

Total in Family 

2. Particulars of Principal Breadwinner su2iporting Family ; — 

Race ; Sox ; Age ; Never Married, Married, Widowed or Divorced ; Relation- 
ship to Head of Family; Occupation. 

3. How many members of this Family earned or received inoome during the 
12 months Ist January, to 31st December, 1945 ? 

C. — Particulars of Whole Dwelling . ... 

Schedule B was used for Afric<ans. In Bechuanaland the particulars 
asked for each person were as follow.s 

A. ^~Name. 

B. — Head of Family . — Or rolationsMp to Head, i.e. Wife, San, etc. 

C. Sex . — M = Male; F = Female. 

D. — Age . — (Exact ago or aiiproximate. If loss than 1 year, write ‘Under One’.) 
B. — (1) ilfom«gc.—S = Single. 

M = Married. 

W = Widowed. 

D — Divorced. 

(2) If maiTipd state whether by Civil or Religious Rites or Native Custom. 

^ In Baoliuanaland: ‘Bechuanaland Protectorate’; in Swaziland; ‘Swaziland’. * 

’ Same in Beohuanalimd and Swaziland, hut there wore (under B) ‘Two Additional (Juesitiona 
for Pamilies on Farms’. . 

“ The income groups were: No ineome; Under £60 per year; £50 to £09 ; .£100 to £149 ; £100 to 
£1 99 ; £200 to £249 ; £260 to £209 ; £300 to £349 ; £350 to £390 ; £400 to £499 ; £500 to £599 ; 
£600 to £799; £800 to £999; £1,000 to £1.990; £2,000 to £3,990: £3,000 to £3,999; £.1,000 to 
£4,999; £6,000 and over. ^ I shall show in footnotes CBsontial deviations in BuButohvnd. 

^ Omitted ill BaHutoland. 
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(3) If married by Native Custom, state number of wives living. 

(4) In respeot of married wonien : 

(a) Completed years of maraiage. 

(b) Number of children bom. 

(c) Children still living. 

!<'. -—Present Personal Oocupation . — 

(ct) Nature of employment or occupation, viz., (Teacher, Scholar, 
Clerk, Housewife, etc.) [Peasants to state Other Occupations.] 
(6) Wages Per Month. 

(c) Working hours. 

— Religious Denomination. 

J. — Literacy. 

Native Language (Mother Tongue): Read and Write. Readonly. Neither. 
English: Read and Write. Readonly. Neither.® 

School Attendance: Now Attending. Standard Passed. Never Attended. 

K. — Languages spoken. 

Schedule B a.slced in addition in respect of each family: Ruling Tribe ; 
Sub-Tribe ; Number of Dwelling Huts owned ; Number of persons absent 
outside the Territory at date of Census ; Agricultural Statistics ; Incidence 
of Blindness.® The particulars to be entered for persons absent were: 

Male or Female. 

How long has each person been absent from the Territory. 

Present whereabouts (Town or Locality). 

Occupation or other reason of absence : Mines or Industries. Farms. Miscellaneous 
Occupations. Visiting. 

In Swaziland, where in 1936 one Schedule (D) was used for Natives in 
Urban Areas and one (B) for all other Natives, there was in 1943 apparently 
no Schedule for Natives in Urban Areas. Schedule B asked for the follow- 
ing ‘Particulars to be furnished in respect of Natives residing in Native 
Areas, Reserves, Locations, Crown Lands, Etiropean-owned Farms, 
Tribally-owned Lands, and Native Land Settlement Areas ’ : 

A. — ^Name in full. 

B. — Relationship to Head of Family. 

G. — Sex (Male or Female). 

D. — ^Age (Exact or approximate). 

E. — (1) Marriage: Whether ‘Never Married’, ‘Married’, ‘Widowed’, ‘Divorced’. 

(2) If married state whether: 

(а) By civil rites. 

(б) By process of lobola. 

(c) Just living together. 

F. — (1) Present Occupation. 

(2) By whom and where employed. 

0. — Birthplace. 

H. — In respeot of women : — 

*■ (o) Number of children born. 

(6) Number of children still alive. 

1. — Religion: State denomination. 

* This schedule did not include questions headed G and H. 

® In Basutoland added: Afrikaans: Read and Write. Readonly. Neither. 

’ Incidence of Blindness omitted in Basutolaiid. 
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J. — Literacy : — 

Native Language. 

English. 

Afrikaans. 

K. — Languages spoken. 

L. — Place of residence : Native Area, Crown Land, etc., etc. 

In Bechuanaland there were in addition a Schedule C asking for ‘ Parti- 
culars to be furnished in respect of livestock in Urban Areas a Schedule D 
‘Eailway Traveller’s form (Europeans, Asiatics and Coloured persons)’, 
and a Schedule E ‘Railway TiuveUer’s form (Africans) ’. 

II. Totai, Pofttlation 
1. Basutoland 

It has been stated that when Basutoland in 1868 was annexed by the 
British Government ‘the total population can hardly have exceeded some 
40,000’,! but this was certainly an underestimate. Theal says that at the 
outbreak of the war between the Free State and the Basutos in 1865 the 
subjects of the paramount chief Moshesh were about 176,000,^ and, if his 
statement that in August 1865 ‘some twenty thousand Basuto warriors 
were gathered’ at Thaba Bosigo** is correct, Moshesh’s subjects cannot have 
numbered very much less than 175,000. In the following four years the 
Basutos, to be sure, suffered considerably through war casualties, famine, 
disease, loss of territory, and emigration. The Governor’s Agent, Charles 
D. Griffith, in a report dated 31 January 1874, described the situation in 
1868 as follows;^ 

The state of the Basutos at the conclusion of the war was most deplorable. 
Weakened by defection and desertion on every side, and by the loss of about 2,000 
men, killed during the war,® reduced from considerable wealth and ease to complete 
poverty and destitution, and suffering from famine, they had no longer any force to 
oppose to their enemies. Their stock had been nmstly captured or slaughtered, their 
ploughs and wagons, houses, clothes, money, and movable property captured or 
destroyed, whilst the people were so dispersed and intermingled that all organization 
was lost. . . . Owing to the impoverished state of the people, and to the general 
scarcity of food, as well as to the unwholesome state of the caves in which they lived, 
typhoid fevers had broken out everywhere, carrying off their victims by the hundred. 
At one time nearly one-half of the tribe was laid up with fever, and this contributed 
in no small degree to the general depression and discouragement. The Basutos 
were, so to speak, at the last gasp, and must infallibly have succumbed and boon 
broken up as a tribe had the British Government not stepped in and saved them. 
At the peace the country occupied by them was reduced to about one-lialf of its 
original extent, whilst tho tribes under ‘Mopedi’, ‘Makwai’, ‘Lebenya’, and ‘Mon- 
yake’, together with the Zulu settlers from Natal, forming an aggregate of not loss 

'• Pirn Commission, Report Scmtoland, p. 29. For earlier e.stimatc3, see, for example, Luitur 
from the Chief Moshesh to the Secretary to Government, 16 May 1846 {Basutoland Records, vol. i, 
pp. 84'6); Report of Commandant Gideon D. Joubort, 25 Aug. 1845 (ibid., pp. 108-fl); Theal, 
History of South Africa 1S54-72, pp. 160, 404 ; Ellenberger, History of the Basuto, pp. ,802-3. 

^ See Theal, History of South Africa 1854-72, p. 160, “ See ibid., p. 173; see also p. 178. 

Capo of Good Hope, Bhe-Book on Halim Affairs 1874, p. 21. 

® See also Memorandum of Sir Hercules ’Robinson, Cmrcspondsnce respecting the Affairs of 
Sasaiotad, 1883, p. 6. 
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than 16,000 souls, had left the country.'- The remnant were crushed and humbled. 
Their outward aspect was most pitiable. Clothed in ragged skins — many of them 
nearly naked, black, and emaciated, they seemed the last of human beings. 

But great as the sufferings no doubt were, they did not affect the whole 
of the population, 2 and it, therefore, seems out of the question that it could 
have been reduced to something like 40,000. Moreover, the census of 
March 1875 showed a population of 128,176, and it is most unlikely that 
this census should have overstated the number of people.® It is true that 
between 1868 and 1875 the population grew through the return of former 
emigrants^ and probably also through natural increase,® but there was 
apparently no immigration of persons bom outside Basutoland,® and many 
Basutos working abroad, particularly in the Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State, were absent from their homes on census date.’ The population 
in 1868, therefore, cannot have been very much smaller than in 1875. 

^ ‘Ten thousand men, it is estimated, distributed themselves throughout the neighbouring 
districts of the Cape Colony, Kimberley, the Orange Free States, and Natal, in search of labour ' 
(Irvine, British Basutoland and. the Basutos, p, 19). ‘ . about 15,000 had migrated in despair . . 
(Lagden, 'I'he Basutos, vol. ii, p. 480), 

® Thus the Resident Magistrate of Quthing District reported that the people of this Distriot 
‘■were but little involved in the Free State Basuto war, and consequently lost little or no stock, 
as I can only hear of one very half-hearted and profitless raid having been made to this part’ 
(Cape of Good Hope, Blue-Book on Native Affairs 1878, p. 17). See also Theal, History of South 
Africa 18Sd-72, p. 278: ‘But though some sections of the [Basuto] tribe were reduced to the 
direst distress, others had hardly suffered at all.’ 

° The ofSoial report stated that the census was taken in Basutoland ‘with very satisfactory 
results’ {Census of the Cape of Good Hope iSW, Part I, p. 2), but Widdioombe said that the census 
‘was a first attempt, and necessarily imperfect and incomplete' (Fcnirteen Years in Basutoland, 
pp, 40-1). The census figure, moreover, was not higher than had been expected. In a report made 
a month before the talcing of the census the Governor’s Agent had said: ‘The population of this 
territory, roughly estimated, 1 should take to be from 120,000 to 140,000 souls’ (Cape of Good 
Hope, Blue-Book on Native Affairs 1875, p. 3). 

The Assistant Resident Magistrate of the Thaba Bosigo Distriot, Emile Rolland, told of these 
returners in his annual reports for 1872-4. ‘Considerable numbers of Basutos have . . . returned 
from service in tlie [Cape] Colony and Free State, bringing with them the earnings of several years’ 
{Beport of the Governor's Agent, Basutoland, for 1872, p. 8). ‘A large extent of fresh ground has been 
brought under cultivation, and the population as well as the live-stock have been increased by 
the arrival of a good many Basutos returning with their earnings from the Free State and Cape 
Colony’ (Capo of Good Hope, Blue-Book on Native Affairs 1871, p. 36). At the Annual Public 
Meeting (Pitso) held at Maseru on 2 Oct. 1874 be stated: ‘People who have been absent for many 
years, are coming back with the wealth they have acquired . . .’ (ibid. 1875, p. 15). A considerable 
number, however, remained abroad. At the same meeting one headman said: ‘As to the narrow- 
ness of the country, many who come home to us from the Colony wiU be obliged to go back again ; 

I think even now there must be more Basutos in the Orange Free State than there are in the 
Lesutho [Basutoland]. There is no room for them here.’ (Ibid,, p. ‘20.) 

° See in this connexion the statement of Chief Mokhameledi, brother of the late Moshesh, at the 
meeting in Maseru on 2 Oct. 1874: ‘Tliis is the largest pitso I have seen for years .... These people 
were all scattered by famine; to-day there is abundance, and the jjeople begin to return. Our 
liouses used to be but little huts, and few \yere our children ; now wo want larger dwellings, and 
our children are rapidly increasing in number.’ (Ibid., p. 17.) As regards the general progress of 
tbemoountry in 1868-76 see also report of District Surgeon, Thaba Bosigo District, for 1878 (ibid. 
1879, p. 28), and Rolland’s statement before the Committee on Hostilities in Basutoland, 27 Aug. 
1879 (Report, pp. 82-3). 

® At the census of 1876 only 2,373 persons were returned as born outside 'Basutoland; see 
Census of the Cape of Good Hope 1875, Part II, p. 627. 

^ Migration to neighbouring countries for work had been customary for several decades. Bu.sutos 
worked on Boer farms in the Orange Free State in the 1840’s. Casalis wrote in 1859; ‘The country 
of the Basutos furnished the Cape Colony every year with a great many workmen who easily 
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The census of 1891 showed a population of 218,902. It is obvious that if 
the number of inhabitants did actually increase by as much as 71 per 
cent, (or 3-4 per cent, per year) since 1875, immigration must have been 
very great. But there is no doubt that immigration was considerable. A 
Precis of Information published by the War Office in November 1877 
said that ‘there was a great influx of population in 1876, from crowded 
parts of surrounding districts’,^ and until 1879 the population increased 
not only by immigration of persons born abroad but also by the return of 
former emigrants and by natural increase.^ However, the Morosi rebellion 
(1879), the Gun War (1880-1), and the ensuing disorders which lasted 
until 1885 checked population growth. Many of the ‘Loyals’ fled to the 
Orange Free State® or to East Griqualand.^ But immigration started again 
in 1885 and led to a considerable population increase. 

1885. The population has greatly increased during the past year. Natives from 
the outlying territories have immigrated in numbers . . . .* 

1886. The Basuto and the stock they possess are increasing very rapidly.® 

found employment owing to the confidence inspired by their roputiition for loyalty end honesty’ 
(Les Bassoutos, p. 123). But the exodus apparently reached enormous ijroportions when the 
defeated Basutos had lost their most fertile lands (1808). ‘After 1869 the Basuto became the more 
or less permanent labour force of the Free State’ (de Kiewiet, British Colonial Bnlicij, p. 236 ; see 
also, for example, de Kiowlet, The Imperial Factor in South Africa, pp. 154-6, and Cambridge 
History of the British Umpire, vol. viii, pp. 444, 814). The oBicial reports from Basutoland in 
1872-4 give many details concerning those migrant workers (see Report of the Governor’s Agent, 
Basutoland, for 187i, pp. 2, 6-7 ; Cape of Good Hope, Blue-Book on Native Affairs 1S74, pp. 22-3, 
34-6, W5, pp. 7, 9-10). Holland, in a report dated 31 Doc. 1875, stated (ibid. 1876, p. 8): 

"Ihat the Basutos may compare favourably with other South African natives, in respect of 
their industry, can also be deduced from the fact that ont of a population of 26,000 adult males, 
of whom (excluding old men, headmen, and persons actually employed in Basutoland) some 20,000 
may be considered as able bodied labourers, about 15,000 annually receiving passes to go and 
work in the Free State, the Colony, and the Diamond-fields, that is to say, not only do the men 
work at home, raising with the help of their women from 30 to 40 bags of grain per household, but 
the Europearr communities get the benefit of the labour of 3 out of 4 of all who are able to 

. . . passes have been issued during the year 1876 at this Magistracy (population about 26,000 
souls) to over 7,600 persons, bemg more than 1,000 over last year.’ (The numbers of passes issued 
in 1872 and 1873 had been 6,446 and 6,549 respectively; see ibid. 1874, pp. 35-6.) 

'Ihe total number of persons born in Basutoland and enumerated in the Cape Colony at the 
1875 census was 11,249. Unfortunately figures are not available for the Orange Free State. 

^ Precis of Information concerning South Africa, &o.,p. 79 ; see also Cape of Good Hope, Blue-Book 
on Native Affairs 1877, p. 6. 

® See ibid. 1878, p. 17; 1880, pp. 19, 28. Holland, on ‘27 Aug. 1879, estimated the population of 
Basutoland at ‘between 140,000 and 150,000’ {Report of Committee on Hostilities in Basutoland, 
p. 94), and ,1. M. Orpen put it in 1880 at 150,000 {Some Principles of Native Government, p. 1). 

® See Cape of Good Hope, Blue-Book on Native Affairs 1881, p. 7 ; 1882, vol. i, part i, pp. 216, 
219, part ii, p. 2. 

* See ibid. 1884, p. 96. 

' Report ofllesidentCommissionerBasutoland, for 1884-5, Fttr/lterC'orrespoadc/ice respec/ijif/ the 
Gape- Colony and adjacent Territories, p. 26. See also ibid., pp. 36, 38. 'The Assistant Commissioner, 
I,eribo District, estimated the population of this District at 48,900 ‘ excluBive of numerous settlers 
in mountains who acknowledge no Chief’ (ibid., p. 40). ‘T’ho increase upon the number 31,'667 
(according to census of 1876) is accounted for by natural increase of population and immigration 
from other districts, the Free State, &c., &e, . .. . There appears to have been of late years an 
iucroaso in the iramhers of dwellers iii the mountains, but it is impossible to form oven an estimate 
of the munbers of such a population.’, 

® Report of Assistant Commissioner Mafeteng, 1885-6, Further Correspondence respecting the 
Affairs of Basutoland, p. 21. See also Report of Assistant Commissioner, Leribe District (ibid., 
p. 28): ‘. .. immigration from the Free State cohtiaues.’ , ^ 
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1887. Berea. It is generally admitted that, in addition to natural increase, there 
has been a considerable influx of emigrants from other districts and territories.^ 

Leribe. There is a large number of new vUlages in this district, inhabited by 
people coming in from the Orange Free State and elsewhere.^ 

1888. Cornet Spruit. Population is on the increase, more especially in the moun- 
tainous parts of the district.'' 

1891. During the last ten years thousands of natives of various tribes, chiefly 
Kafirs from the Transkeian territories, and Barolongs from Thaba ’Nchu, have 
emigrated into Basutoland with the consent of Letsie and the other chiefs, and now 
even the remote valleys of the Malutis are rapidly becoming populated. ... It is 
thought that the present population cannot be far, if anything, short of a quarter 
of a million.'* 

Since the population ascertained at the 1891 census was 219,000, it may 
seem as if Widdicombe, whose book was published a few months before the 
census was taken, had over-estimated the population. But the census 
probably was not complete. 

For the next years the increase was believed to be very large, but not so 
in the period 1896-1903. 

1896. Population is increasing steadily both by natural increase and immigration. 
According to the Census of 1891 there was a total of 211,324 souls p it is now esti- 
mated at 250,000.® 

1899. A calculation based on the increased payment of Hut Tax gives 263,600 as 
the present native population, which is probably not far from the actual number.’ 

1901. In compliance with instructions from the High Commissioner, an estimate 
of the population was carefully prepared. . . . ® 

Besides the ordinary resident population [263,414], there are as refugees in this 

■* Eeport of Acting Assistant Commissioner, Berea District, 1886-7, Dtapatchfrom Sir Hercules 
Robinson, &o., 1887, p. 8. 

** Eeport of Assistant Commissioner, Leribe District, 1886-7, ibid., p. 13. It should bo noted, 
however, that in some oases the immigronts were returning emigrants. See Eeport of Assistant 
Commissioner, Leribe District, 1887-8, Report of Resident Commissioner 1887-S, p. 16: ‘. . . the 
population of the district ... is increasing rapidly through the influx of families who have been 
working for some years in the Cape Colony and Orange Free State, and are now returning to 
Basutoland with their stock.’ 

** Eeport of Inspector, B.M.P., Cornet Spruit District, 1887-8, ibid,, p. 13. 

■* Widdicombe, fourteen Years in Basutoland, pp. 40-1. Permanent emigration is mentioned 
only in a few oases (see Further Correspondence respecting the Cape Colony and adjacent Territories, 
1885, p. 31 ; Report of the Resident Commissioner 1888-9, p. 21), and was apparently on asmallscale. 
But the official doouments for 1876-91 contain a mass of information concerning the large tem- 
porary migration to the Cape Colony and the Orange Free State. In the year ending 30 June 1889 
‘more than 40,000’, and in the following twelve months ‘over 39,000’ passes were issued to 
Basutoa leaving the country (.see Report of Resident Commissioner 1888-9, p. 6; 1889-90, p. 5). 
Marry of the natives returned after having been abroad for ottly six months or less, and ‘owing 
ohiofly to a general reduction of wages at the principal muring centres' {Colonial Reports, Basutoland 
1890-91, p. 5), the number of migrants decreased eonsidorably in 1890-1, hut tire number of 
Basutos outside Basutoland at the tiine of the 1891 census rmrst have been very largo. (The 
irumber of persons horn in Basutoland and enumerated in the Cape Colony in 1891 was 17,686. 
Figures for the Orange Free State are again laokiirg.) 

® Meairt evidently 218,324 souls (excluding Europeans). 

“'Colonial Reports, Basutoland 1894-5, p. 11. See also ibid. 1895-6, p. 32, corroerning Qaoha’s 
Nek: ‘Tlio population of the district is very much on the rrrerease, due principally to inrrrrigration. 

. . . the mountain area is being rapidly filled up by immigrants from Natal and the Cape Colony . . . .’ 

' Ibid. 1898-9, p. 16. According to Pirn Commrssiort, Report Basutoland, p. 3, the total popula- 
tion was estimated in 1898 at 266,000, In the Medical Eeport for 1900 (Selections from Colonial 
Medical Reports for 1900 and 1901, p. 26) the population is given for 1899 as 270,000, including 
700 Europeans, aird for 1900 as 275,640, including 1,400 Europeairs. 

“ Colonial Reports, Basutoland 1900-1, p. 9. 
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toiTitory from the Oramgo Bivor Colony: Europeans 1,846, and natives 6,660. The 
latter miinber appears, howovor, to bo very much raider estimated.^ 

1002. Population. This raay bo taken as having slightly increased since the esti- 
mate of last year Nearly all the white refugees, and many of the refugee natives, 

have loft Ba.sutolni)d for their homes in the Orange River Colony . . . .“ 

1903. The population may be estimated at 263,000 . . . .^ 

While, therefore, the Adiniiiistration assumed that the population had 
increased since 1891 by about 45,000, the census of April 1904 indicated 
a rise of 130,000. 

The native population of Basutoland is ascertained to bo 347,731, as against 
218,324, in 1891, or an increase of slightly under 60 per cent, in 13 years. 

The Census retiu’ns show a rather startling hicreaso in numbers, and there is no 
doubt that year by year the Basuto must become, with other natives, of more indus- 
trial and economic importance in South Africa.® 

No explanation was given for tliis startling increase, which apparently 
was assumed to have been due mainly to an excess of births over deaths. 
But it is out of the question that an average yearly increase of 3-6 per cent, 
could have occurred without a huge immigration. Yet, if immigration had 
been very great, it could not have escaped the attention of the administra- 
tion. There are, moreover, some facts which suggest that immigration was 
largely offset by both temporary and permanent emigration. In discussing 
the 1904 census returns the Resident Commissioner said: T estimate that 
the average number of able-bodied men who are at one time outside the 
country working may be 25,000.’® The census returns indicate indeed that 
the number of absentees had increased considerably between 1891 and 
1904, the excess of females over males having risen from 7,806 to 21,102. 
But the absentees constituted only a small fraction of the total number 
staying abroad. According to the censuses of 1904 there were in the 
present territory of the Union not fewer than 83,000 persons born in 
Basutoland.’ 

There cannot be the least doubt that the estimate of 1901 had grossly 
understated the population,® and it is most likely that all prior censuses 
had been incomplete. But the 1904 census was possibly not wide of the 
mark. The 1911 census showed a population of 404,507, an increase of 
16 per cent, since 1904 or 2'1 per year. The number of native men working 

^ GolonM lieports, Basutoland 1900-1, p. 13. “ Ibid, 1901-2, p. 17. 

® Ibid. 1902-S, p. 10. In Slaiistical Tables, British Colonies 1902, p. 461, the popula tion for 1903 
was given as 262,680, including 680 Whites. When the Resident Cioimnissioner fur Basutoland 
was asked by the Tninsvanl Labour Comiuission on 18 Aug. 1003 whotlier he had any ligurea or 
could give ‘ an estimate of what the present population is’ a.s compared with the estimate of 1901 
ho said: ‘No. 1 have no means of doing so, I know there must have been a certain natural in* 
crease in two years, and I should think, as a set-off against that, there has beoii a certain exodus 
of people to the Orange River Colony after peace. was, declared.: But the Commissioner of Native 
Affairs for the Transvaal, Sir Godfrey Lagden, stated on 30 July 1903 that the population of 
Basutoland was ‘about 290,000’. See Beporls of the Transvaal Labour Commission, Minnies of 
Broceediitgs and Bvidenoe, -pp. n, 2Xyj.. 

^ Colonial Beports, Basutoland 1903-4,^.6. ® Ibid., p. 10. ° Ibid. 

" Tlie excess of males over-females among these persons was almost identical with the excess of 
females over males among the population of Basutoland. 

® It showed 126,819 male and 136,742 female natives, while the 1904 census figure.s wore 
183,210 and 184,616 respectively. , 
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outside the Territory was reported to be only 20,225d To what extent the 
increase between 1904 and'1911 was due to immigration it is impossible to 
tell, but it is noteworthy that of the people enumerated in 1911 only about 
43,350 or 10-7 per cent, were born outside Basutoland. This, in any case, 
is apt to strengthen the opuiion that the apparent population increase of 
186,605 in 1891-1911 was due in part to an understatement of the popula- 
tion in 1891. But the increase of 55,669 in 1904-1 1 may have been genuine. 

The census of 1 92 1 showed a total population of 498, 78 1 , which indicates 
again an average yearly increase of 2-1 per cent, in spite of the heavy 
mortality from influenza in 1918.® The number of persons returned as 
‘Absentees at Labour Centres’ was 47,141 (including 9,314 females). On 
the other hand, the number of persons born outside Basutoland was about 
9,160 larger than in 1911. Including Absentees at Labour Centres the 
population increased from 429,137 in 1911 to 645,922 in 1921 or by 2-4 per 
cent, per year. As the outgo in this period was at least as great as the influx, 
the increase of the population would have to be attributed exclusively to 
excess of births over deaths.® But it is difficult to believe that the natural 
increase could actually have been so large. 

The census of 1936 showed a total population of 662,311, indicating an 
average yearly increase of only 0-8 i)er cent, since 1921. But immigration 


^ The distribution of the natives ‘resident in the Territory, returned as absent from the Terri- 
tory on 23rd April, 1911 ’ was as follows: 


Employed at 

In service other I 
than at mines 

Visiting 

1 At school 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Fenudes 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

11,816 


8,409 

1,480 

1,256 1,447 

177 

46 

21,658 

2,972 


All except 3 males in service other then at mines were in the Union. The total number of per- 
sons born in Basutoland and staying in the Unionliad deoreasedfrom about 83,000 to about 70,000. 

“ The Annual Colonial Report for 191S-19 says (p. 9): ‘Tho so-called “Spanish Influonsa" 
epidemic was rife in this Territory during the months of October and November. In tho alMenoo of 
any registration of births and deaths, no acounate statistics in regard to mortality from the 
disease are available. Apart from tho direct observ'ation of the Medical Staff, information obtained 
by the District oificials, from the native chiefs and from local statistics supplied by mmsionaries 
and traders, goes to show that the deaths in the Territory m.iy bo safely estimated at 15,000. 
Probably 75 per cent, of the total population was affected.’ W. M. Macmillan thinks that the death 
roll ‘was certainly under-estimated at 15,000’ {Cambridge Hiitory of the British Empire, vol, viii, 
p. (576). 

“ Assuming that one-q^uarter of the 43,350 aliens enumerated in 1911 liad died before the 1921 
census tho number of imraigr.ants who had come since 1911 and survived tho 1921 oensus would 
have been 10,838 -f 9,160 = 19,988. The number of children returned in 1921 as born in Basuto- 
land who were the offspring of immigrants who had come since 1911 may be put at something like 
15 per cent, of 10,988 or 2,998. On the other hand, the total number of persons horn in Basutoland 
and staying in the Union increased from 70,043 to 112,660. These figures include the Basutoland 
Absentees at Labour Centres. If we ignore the probably irrelevant migrations to countries other 
tha» the Union, the number of pjermanent emigrants staying abroad would appear to have in- 
creased from 61,413 to 66,519, or by 14,106. As-suming that one-qiiarler of the 51,413 permnnent 
emigrants enumerated in 1911 had died before the 1921 census the number of emigmnts who had 
gone since 1911 and survived the 1921 census would have been 12,853 l-l'l,106 26,951). 

A.ssuming that one-eighth of those who had aotiially gone had died before 1921, the total number 
of permanent emigrants would have been 26,959-)- .3,851 = 30,810. Therefore, sometliiug like 
118,785 — 19,988 — 2,998-130,810 = 124,609 would have to te .allocated to the natural increase of 
the population living in 1911 in Basutoland (including absentees). 
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had been small in that period^ while the exodus of labourers had increased 
enormously, the number of ‘Absentees at Labour Centres’ returned at the 
census being 101,273 (including 22,669 females).® Thus a considerable part 
of tbe natural increase was lost tlirough emigration. But the natural 
increase itself was apparently much smaller than in former times. Includ- 
ing Absentees at Labour Centres the population increased from 54.5,922 in 
1921 to 663, .584 in 1936 or by 1-3 per cent, per year, and this seems to have 
been about the rate of the natural increase.® 

For 31 December 1939 the population has been estimated at 590,000 
(excluding absentees).* 

The area of the Territory is only 11,716 square miles, and there were in 
1936 (excluding absentees) 48 persons to the square mile. The density 
varies very much. The Pirn Commission reported in 1935 

The bulk of the population is still concentrated in the lowlands" in which the 
density is probably as great as in any part of South Africa. ITii to a ooraj^aratively 
recent period the highlands were almost entirely reserved for grazing, and oven such 
a considerable concentration of population as now exists in the rich valleys near the 
Maletsunyano Falls only dates from about ten years ago .... 

^ Some of the immigrants seem to have been the chUdren of former emigrants. Hodgson and 
Ballinger (p. 13) speak of ‘ the return to tlio iioines of their fathers of men who had been born in the 
Union of Basuto parents, and who liad gone to live in the Union but have found the burden of 
Union Native legislation more and more irksome’. 

® Somvniona Office and Colonial Office List 1940, p. 214, says: ‘There were 101,273 Basuto, male 
and female, absent from the Territory in temporary employment in gold mines, on farms and 
in other oooupations in tlio Union of .South Africa at the time of the census.’ This statement, and 
a similar statement in An Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire {1037), p. 03, suggest tliat 
the figure of 101,273 does not include those absentees in the Union wlio were unemployed, visitors, 
or at school (noi the few absentees in countries other than the Union). Bnt the census sohedule {see 
p. 8 above) aotnaliy asked for particulars concerning all ‘Absent Members of Family’, and the 
very large number of female absentees (22,009) makes it unlikely that, for example, visitors wore 
omitted. 

’ The number of persons bom outside Basutoland decreased between 1921 and 1 930 from about 
62,500 to about 40,700. Assuming that tlireo-oighths of the 62,500 aliens enumerated in 1921 had 
died before the 1930 census the number of immigrants who had come since 1921 and survived the 
1930 census would have been 19,688-6,800 = 13,888. Tlie number of eliildreii returned in 1930 
as born in Basutoland who wore the offspring of immigrants wlio had come since 1921 may bo 
put at something like 20 per cent, of 13,888 or 2,778. On the other hand, the total number of per- 
sons born in Basutoland and staying iu tlie Union increased from 112,000 to 103,838. Tliose 
figures inolnde the Basutoland Absentees at Labour Centres. If we again ignore the probably 
irrelevant migrations to countries otlier than the Union the number of permanent emigrants 
staying abroad would appear to have decreased from 05,510 to 02,506, or by 2,9.54. Assuming 
tliat three-eightbs of the 66,619 permanent emigrants enumerated in 1921 had died before the 
1930 census the mmibor of emigrants who had gone since 1921 and survived tlie 1930 census would 
have heeii 24,670—2,904 = 21,616. Assuming that three-sixteenths of those who Iiad actually 
gone had died before 1936, the total number of permanent emigrants would have been 21,010-)- 
4,988 = 20,604. Therefore, something like 117,662 — 13,888 — 2,778-1-20,004 — 127,000 would 
have to bo allocated to the natimal increase of the population living in 1921 in Basutoland (in- 
cluding absentees). ; 

* See Stalisiical Year-Book of the League of Nations 1942144, p. 12. . 

. ’^ Report Basutoland, p; A. 

" 'The approximate arm of the higldands is 9,304 sq. miles or four-iifths of the territory, and 
that of the lowlands is 2,352 sq. miles orone-flfth of the territory’ (Committee on Nutrition in the 
Colonial Umpire, First Report, Part II, p. 47). See also Cambridge History of the British Empire, 
vol. viii, p. 073 : ‘ Of the estimated area of 11,716 square miles as mnoh as 6,000 square miles has 
been reckoned practically uninhabitable.’ See furthermoi-e .Staples and Hudson, An Ecological 
Sitrveytp.i-, BeporioftheDepartirmtof AgricuUurel9i3~4, qaotedp. 71 below. 
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‘Maseru, the capital and largest town, has a population of 3,000 Natives 
and 331 Europeans.’^ 

2, BecMmnaland 

When in 1895 ‘British Bechuanaland’ was handed over to the Cape 
Colony and a new administration was to be provided for the Protectorate 
of Bechuanaland, the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, in a 
Telegraphic Dispatch to Mr. Chamberlain, dated 8 November, stated : 

Recent reports show that area of Bechuanaland Protootorata is 217,000 square 
miles ; total population 90,000 natives and 400 Europeans.'^ 

The total population ascertained in 1904, 1911, 1921, and 1936 was 
120,776, 126,350, 152,983, and 266,756 respectively. When the count of 
1911 showed a very small increase for 1904-11 the Acting Resident Com- 
missioner said that the population in 1904 had been over-estimated.^ The 
average yearly increase was apparently 2-0 per cent, in 1911-2D and 3-7 
per cent, in 1921-36. The Administration had assumed that the popula- 
tion had increased much less since 1921.'’ But it may well be that the 
returns of the 1936 census came near the truth, and the counts of 1911 and 
1921 certainly had been incomplete.'* 

Absenteeism until quite recently did not play a very important part in 
Bechuanaland.'^ The total number of ‘Absentee Members’ returned at the 
1921 census was 5,169.® But the figure has been much higher since 1933. 
In 1936 6,370 Natives, and in 1936 6,202, were employed by the Witwaters- 
rand gold-mines alone,® and this number rose to 7,369 in 1937 and to 9,022 
in 1938.i'> 

* Dominions Office and Colonial Office List lOdO, p. 214. 

“ Correspondence relative to the Future of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, j3. 24. The Colonial 
Office Lists fav. 1897 to 1901 said: ‘Its are.a is estimated at about 386,200 square miles, and the 
native population at about 100,000. The European population does not exceed SOO.’ The Lists for 
1902 to 1904 contained the same statement except that they put the native population at ‘about 
130,000’. The List for 1906 gavo the 1904 census figures but said that the ‘area is estimated at 
about 276,000 square miles’. (See Colonial Office List 1897, p. 284; 1898, p. 278; 1899, p. 240; 
1900, p. 218 ; 1901, p. 262 ; 1902, p. 276 ; 1903, p. 294 ; 1904, p. 301 ; 190S, p. 307.) Statistical Tables, 
British Colonies 1901, p. 766, gavo as population on 31 Deo. 1902 147,000, inohtding 600 Whites. 

“ See p, 11 above. 

* Tile increase in this period was checked by the influenza epidemic of 1918. Tlio mortality 
amongst the natives, ‘from the disease and its complications, has been estimated at between 
4 and 6 per centum’ {Colonial lieports, Bechuanaland 1918-19, p. 5). 'file increase was cheeked 
furthermore by emigration, tlie number of persons born in Bcclmanaland and enumerated in the 
Union liavitig risen from 6,364 in 1911 to 13,488 in 1921 (see Census of the Union of South Africa 
1011, Annexures to General Report, pp. 988-9; 1931, Part V, p. 4, Part VIII, pp. 106, 114). 

* The population in 1933 was estimated at 180,000 or 200,000 ; see Pim Commission, A’cporf 
Bechuanaland, pp. 7, 82, 190. See also Medical Report 1934, p, 20. 

“ The fact that in loM males exceeded females by 6,845 or 7-9 per cent, while at the same time 
tliere were in the Union 4,440 more males than females born in Eeeliuanaland suggests tliat a con- 
siderable number of females were omitted at the Bechuanaland census of 1921. 

’’ See Pim Commission, Report, p. 31 : ‘The number of Bcoluiana recruits is small as oomp,r/od 
with Basutoland or even with Swaziland, hut recruiting for these mines [Rand mines] is not 
allowed nbrth. of latitude 22°, so shutting out .a large proportion of the Native population . . . 
This restfiction was relaxed In 1933. ^ See Bechuanaland Protectorate Census 1921. 

° It is surprising, therefore, that in 1936 only 2,621 males and 1,627 females were returned at the 
oonsus of the Union as horn in Bechuanahind Protectorate. See Census of the Union of South 
4/noa 793fi, vol, ix, p. 68.: ■ 

“ See Colonial Reports, Beehuanakmd 1935, p. 24; 1936, p. 24; 1937, p. 27 ; 19311, pp. 27-8. ‘Tlie 
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The area of the Territory is estimated at 275,000 square miles,^ and there 
is only one inhabitant to the square mile. The density, of course, varies 
much. 

The immense waterless stretches of the Kalahari restrict its population to a few 
thousand scattered Bushmen, Hottentots, and Bakalahari, and the great bulk of the 
Native population is found in the eastern area with its lass inadequate water supply, 
in the better watered areas along the Botletle Biver, and in the neighbom-hood of 
Lake Ngami and of the Okavango delta. 

The European population, apart from a few scattered officials, ti’adera, and 
missionaries, is also confined to a narrow strip along the eastern border, except 
for a small number of Boer farmers at Ghanzi, near the border of South West 
Africa. 

The Native population is chiefly concentrated in eight Tribal Reserves aggregatmg 
102,000 square miles, finally demarcated in 1899, and about 7,600 square miles have 
been granted to European farmers. The remaining area of approximately 165,000 
square miles remains as Crown Land, for the most part practically unoccupied and 
almost wholly undeveloped.® 

In the Reserves there are a ntunber of very large villages at considerable dis- 
tances apart, one of which, Serowe, has an estimated maximum population of 30,000 
people.® 

3. Swaziland 

In his Beport on Suoazidand Colonel Sir F. de Winton stated in 1890: 

The numbers of the Swazie nation may be roughly estimated at 63,000. The cal- 
culation is made by talcing the fighting men at 9,000 strong and multiplying that 
number by 7.^ 

situation created during the year [1937] by the acute shortage of labour in the Union and the 
correspondingly intensified efforts of recruiting agents in the Territory, together with the un- 
authorized exodus of native labourers in ever increasing numbers resulted in an undue proportion 
of adult males leaving the Keserves, to the serious detriment of tribal welfare’ (ibid. 1937, p. 27). 
See also Minut&s of the nth Session of the Native Advisory Comoil, 20 May 1030, pp. 62-62; 
loth Session, 7 Mar. 1038, pp. 76-88, and ‘Note on Labour Recruiting’, 31 Jan. 1938, ibid.. Appen- 
dices, pp. xiii-xiv ; 21st Session, 29 Mar. 1940, pp. 68-62 ; Minutes of Ae24th Session of the European 
Advisory Oounoil, 4 Feb. 1938, pp. 64-6; Sohapera, Native Land Tenure in the Beohuanaland 
Protecioraie, pp. 19-20, 100-1. 

In the course of the War an ever-increasing number of natives joined the African Auxiliary 
Pioneer Corps in the Middle Bast. By May 1943 the figure exceeded 9,000 ; see Minutes of the 24th 
Sessionof the African Advisory Council, 3 mdl4:MajlQiZ,pp.Z-4:,lSl. 

® This has been the official estimate from 1905 on. 

® Pirn Commission, Report, p. 7 ; see also ibid., p. 190. Shortly after the preparation of this 
report, in July 1933, a ninth Reserve was created. ‘To-day, then, there are in the Protectorate 
nine different areas reserved for the use of Natives. Their combined area is about 103,250 sq. miles, 
and they contain some ninety per cent of the total Native population’ (Sohapera, Native Land 
Tenure in the Beohuanaland Protectorate, 1943, p. 13). 

® Beport of the Director of Education 1944, p. 1. According to Sohapera, p. 24, Serowe ‘is the 
largest town in the Protectorate, with a population of approximately 26,000’. 

* Report on Swazieland, p. 8. See also Memorandum by the Rev. Mr. Jachson, ibid., p. 20; ‘. . . 

I reckon that they could not possibly raise more than 10,000 or 12,000. The whole population 
may be 00,000. Before White men came into the country (i.e.. Natal and Transvaal) they 
increased, notwithstanding the great amount of killing that took place. . . . Tliere is much less 
killing now than in former times. . . . They are* however, now in danger of being destroyed by 
drink through the greed, folly, and wickedness of White men.’ The native population had also 
been put at ‘about 60,000’ in a letter of the Aborigines Protection Society to the Colonial Office, 
dated 23 Oct. 1889 {Further Correspondmee respecting the Affairs of Swaziland and Tongaland, 
1890, p. 207). An article ‘Swaziland’ in the Natal Witness of 13 May 1887 had stated: ‘The 
array is about 15,000 strong . . .’ (Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Swaziland, 1887, 
P-66)- . . 
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The population ascertained at the censuses of 1904, 1911, 1921, and 1936 
was 86,491,1 99,950, 106,961,2 and 147,154 ‘respectively. The figures 
exelude’absenteeL No information seems to be available concerning their 
number in 1904.® ‘To the 44,098 Bantu males of the 1911 Census should 
be added the estimated number absent from Swaziland at the time, viz. 
5,800.’i The number of Natives reported as working outside Swaziland 
on 3 May 1921 was 5,990 (including 151 females), and on 5 May 1936 9,561 
(including 110 females).® Including absentees the population increased 
between 1921 and 1936 at an average yearly rate of 2-2 per cent., and since 
there was practically no immigration this increase would have to be attri- 
buted to an excess of births over deaths. But part of the apparent increase 
may have been due to incompleteness of the 1921 census. The population 
for the end of 1935 had been estimated at only 127,355,® indicating an 
mcrease of 14,404 over the 1921 census while the census taken on 5 May 
1936 showed an increase of 43,764. 

For 31 December 1940-2 the population (including absentees) has been 
estimated at 159,100, 159,610, and 158,090 respectively,’ suggesting a 
very slight increase since 1936. 

The area of the Territory is 6,705 square miles,® and there were in 1936 
(excluding absentees) 22 inhabitants to the square mile. The Pirn Commis- 
sion which reckoned with 2,800 Europeans and 120,000 Natives® stated: 

An area of 3,767 square miles is hold by a small number of Europeans with a popu- 
lation density of 6-6 to the square mile.^® On this area only 20,000 natives have 
been permitted to remain, but have no rights and are liable to ejectment at any 
time. ... 

2,660 square miles are held by the Swazi nation with a density of population 
of 38 to the square mile.^’- 

' This figure was ‘very much in excess of what was anticipated’ (Geimts of Transvaal, lOOd, 
Preliminary Report, p. 2). 

* The slightness of the incrense in 1011-21 was not duo to the influenza epidemic of 1918 which 
‘appeared here in a milder form than in most other parts. . . . During tlie epidemic tlio death-rate 
amongst the Europeans was nine, or J per cent, of the white population and amongst the natives 
approximately 1,250, or 1 per cent, of their total number.’ {Colonial Reports, Swaziland 191S-10, 
p. 8.) But population incrense in this period was checked considenibly through emigration, the 
number of persons born in Swaziland and enumerated in the Union having risen from 21,876 in 
1911 to 20,195 in 1921 (see Census of Ike Union, of South Africa 1911, Annexnres to General Report, 
pp. m-9-,1921, Part V, p. 4, Part VIII, pp. 106, 114). 

* The number of Natives from Swaziland holding passports and working in Transvaal Labour 
Districts on 31 Jan. 1904 was only 1,694 as compared with 7,572 from Basutoland ; .sec Correspon- 
dence relating to Conditions of Native Labour employed in Transvaal 3Imes, p). 44. 

* Swaziland Census 1921, p. 5. 

® See ibid., p. 0 ; 1,936', p. 6. The total number of persona horn in Swaziland and enumerated 
in the Union increased only from 29,495 in 1921 to 31,092 in 1930; see Census of the. Union of 
South Africa 19SG,vcA..in,p.^9. 

A gee Colouial Reports, SwemUmd 1936, p. 5. 

lBao8vfs.'iilmA,AnnudlElueBookl940,p.e2lMediealEeportl941,p. 1, 1942, p. 1. 

“ See Dominions Ofie.e and. Colonial Office List 1940, p. 219. . 

: ^ Sw Report Sviaziland,p. Q. . 

See also ibid,, p. 7 : ‘The area in the possession of Europeans is oontroiled by some 500 owners 
of whom 40 per cent, are habitually absent froin the Territory’. 

** Ibid., p. 22. , 



III. Composition op Native Population 
1. Basuiolwnd 

Absentees. Tlie composition of the native population present at any 
time in Basutoland is, of course, very much affected by the fact that an 
enormous number of persons, particularly men, are staying temporarily 
in the Union. On 5 May 1936, when 90,201 men between 15 and 60 years 
were present in the Territory, no fewer than 78,604 males — nearly all men 
between 15 and 60 — ^were absentees.^ Thus, the proportion of absentees 
amongthe men of this age exceeded 45 per cent., and apparently something 
like one-third of the wives present in the Territory had absentee husbands.® 

Birthplace. Of the 669,273 Natives (Bantu) enumerated in 1936 in 
Basutoland 614,093 were born in the Territory, 44,734 in the Union of 
South Africa, and 264 elsewhere. The corresponding figures for 1921 were 
444,185, 49,796, and 698 respectively,® and for 1911 360,163, 41,289, and 
230 respectively The number of persons born in the Union was smaller 
in 1936 than in 1921 and only a little greater than in 1911, while on the 
other hand the number of Basuto Natives working in the Union had in- 
creased enormously between 1911 and 1936. 

Nationality. Practically all Natives are British.® 

Table 2. Population born within and outside Basutola'nd and Absentees by 
Sex, 1911, 1921, and 1936^ 



1 Born in Basutoland 

1 Born elsewhere^ 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males i 

Females 

Total 

1911 

163,670 

197,467 

361,037 

20.632 

22,938 

43,470 

1921 

199,207 

246,964 

445,171 

24,628 

28,982 

63,610 

1936 

221,139 

294,274 1 

615,413 

19,126 

27,772 

46.898 



( Absentees 

j Total 

Year 

1 Males 

j Females 

Total 

1 Mules 

Females 

1 Total 

1911 

21,668 

2,972 

24,630 

205,760 

223,377 

429,137 

1921 

37,827 

9,314 

47,141 

261,662 

284,260 

646,922 

1936 

78,604 

22,669 

101,273 

318,869 

344,716 

663,684 


1 See Basutoland. Geiwus 1911, pp. 12-17; 1921, pp. 6, 21-2; 1936, pp. 1, 5, 28-31. 
“ Including birthplace unknorvn. 


^ Native men and women between 16 and 50 in Basutoland numbered 90,201 and 161,146 
respectively. At the same time there were in the Union 90,000 men and 36,000 women between 
15 and 50 who were born in Basutoland. 

“ 64,314 husbands present in the Territory had 73,029 wives. Assuming that the 3,850 husbands 
from whom such information was not obtained had on an average the same number of wives, the 
68,164 husbands present in the Territory would have had 77,401 Avives. Even if all these 77,401 
wives had been present in the Territory, the number of wives with absentee husbands would have 
been 35,872 since the wives present in the Territory numbered 113,273. 

® See Basutoland Census 1921, p. 22. * See ibid. 1911, p. 1.5. 

® The census reports for 1921 and 1936 do not show the nationality of the Natives. At the 
1911 census apparently only 3 Natives (born in Portuguese East Africa) were not returned as 
British: see ibidij pp. 15, 17. 
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Sex. The ratio of females to 100 males increased from 107-6 in 1891 to 
113-0 in 1904, 120-1 in 1911, 123-1 in 1921, and 134-3 in 1936. But this 
rise in the preponderance of women was due exclusively to the increasing 
number of labourers working in the Union. Including absentees the ratio 
was 108-8 in 1911, 108-7 in 1921, and 108-2 in 1936. 


Table 3. Native Popidation by Birthplace and Sex, Basutoland, 1936^ 


Sex 

Basuto- 

ofS.A. 

Bechuana- 

Uni 


S. W. 

Portu- i 
guese | 
Terri- 
tory \ 

Otlw' 
eouniries ' 

cifieii 

j 

Total 

Male.s 

220,490 

18,012 

66 

21 

10 

— 

12 

88 

238,705 

Females . 

293,597 

26,722 

103 

24 

2 

6 

10 

104 

320,568 

Total . 

514,093 

44,734 

169 

45 

rir~ 

0 

22 

192 

559,273 


* See Basutolmd Cemus 1936, pp. 30-1. 


Table 4. Native Population by Birthplace and Sex, Swaziland, 1936^ 


Sex 

land 

ofsA. 

Basuto- 

land 

Beehuana- 

8.W. 

guese 

I'erri- 

tory 

Other 

countries 

Unspe- 

Total 

Mates . j 

72,301 

1,591 

57 

_ 

4 

147 

20 

10 

74,130 

Females . j 

77,630 

1,307 

68 

! 2 

i 5 

40 

2 

20 

79,140 

Total . 1 

149,937 

2,058 

125 

2 

0 

187 

22 

j 30 

1 153,270 


‘ See Swadland Census 1936, p. 14. Figures include Ahsontera. 


Age. The proportion of children (under 16) among the natives present 
in the Territory was very high, 46-2 per cent, in 1921 and 43-6 per cent, 
in 1936. Including, however, absentees the percentages were 42-2 and 36-9 
respectively.^ The proportion of men between 16 and 60 years decreased 
from 17-6 to 16-1 per cent, excluding absentees, but increased from 23-0 
to 26-0 per cent, including absentees. The proportion of women between 
16 and 60 years increased from 28-2 to 28-8 per cent, excluding absentees 
and from 27-5 to 27-8 per cent, including absentees. The proportion of old 
people (over 50 years) increased from 8-0 to 11-6 per cent, excluding 
absentees and from 7-3 to 9-7 per cent, including absentees. The largo 
increase in the proportion of old people was largely due to an enormous 
rise in the number of women returned as such. 

Conjugal Condition. Of the 116,905 adult males enumerated in 1936, 
36-1 per cent, were bachelors, 59-0 per cent, husbands, 4-3 per cent, 
widowers, and 0-6 per cent, divorced. Of the 199,465 adult females 20-7 
per cent, were spinsters, 56-9 per cent, wives, 21-2 per cent, widows, and 1-2 
per cent, divorced. There were 166 wives to 100 husbands as compared 
with 147 in 1921 and 143 in 1911.® But this increase in the preponderance 
of wives was due exclusively to the increase in the number of absentee 

In this and the following computations I am assuming — what is oortaiuly innooiu-ato — that 
this absentees were all between 16 and 60 years. 

“ lnl876theiatiohadb6enl40tol00;sBeC!'e?w«so/titeC«peo/<7ood;/o^fiA9?';i,ParfcIJ,p. .624. 



Table 6. Native Children and Adults by Sex, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, 1891-1936^ 



1936, p. 7 ; Swaziland Census 1921, p. 8, 1936, p. 7. 2 Including Absentees. 



Table 7. Adult Native Populaiioii by Conjugal Comditimi and Sex, Basutoland, 1911, 1921. and 1936^ 
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husbands. Polygamy has actually decreased, the percentage of husbands 
with more than one wife having declined from 18-7 in 1911 to 16-8 in 1921, 
and 11'4 in 1936, and the average number of wives per husband from 1-24 
to 1-20 and l-lfrespectively.^ Some of the census results are quite puzzling, 
for example, the increase in the proportion of bachelors (from 34-2 per 
cent, in 1911 to 34-7 per cent, in 1921 and to 36-1 per cent, in 1936) in spite 
of the decline of polygamy and the increase of absenteeism. 


Table 9. Married Native Men according to Number of Wives, Basutoland, 
1911, 1921, and 1936^ 



® Three 11, two 12, two 15, one 10, one 19, one 34, two 86. 


Table 10, Married Native Men according to Number of Wives, Swaziland, 
192P- 


760 [ 262 




1 See Swaziland Oenmis 1921, p. 10. 

® Seven 11, two 12, four 13, one 14, four 16, four 20, one 21, one 23, one 29, one 46. 


2. Bechuanaland 

No data concerning birthplace, nationality, or conjugal condition are 
available for any year, and no age data for the 1936 census. 

Sex. The ratio of females to 100 males was 103-4 in 1904, 100-6 in 1911, 
92-9 in 1921, and 101-2 in 1936. But no conclusions should be drawn from 
the changes in this ratio as, at least prior to 1936, the enumerations may 
have been incomplete. 

Age. The age data of the 1921 census inspire little confidence. Of the 
77,857 males 8,764 were returned as ‘unweaned babes’, 26,095 as ‘under- 
IB’, 35,690 as ‘over 16’, and 7,308 as ‘old people’. The corresponding 
figures for females were 7,307, 22,840, 32,488, and 9,693 respectively. It 
seems unlikely that as many as 10-7 per cent, of the total population 
shcfuld have been unweaned babes, and the great preponderance of males 
among children (0 to 16) is probably due to the fact that many female 
children were counted as adults. 

^ As is usual, the provaloneo of polygamy was overatuted very much by early writers. See, for 
example, Minnie Martin, Bamtoland (1903), p. 41 : ‘Almost all the heathen males po.sses.s at least 
two or three wiy^ .. .’ 
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3. Swaziland 

Absentees. The composition of the native population present at any- 
time in Swaziland is affected considerably, though not as much as in 
Basutoland, by the absence of men working in the Union. On 6 May 1936 
nearly 30 per cent, of the men between 15 and 50 years were at work out- 
side Swaziland.^ 

Birthplace. Of the 153,270 Natives (Bantu) enumerated in 1936 (includ- 
ing absentee workers) 149,937 were born in the Territory, 2,958 in the 
Union of South Africa, and 345 elsewhere. In 19212 only 900 had been 
returned as born in the Union. 

Nationality. No data concerning nationality are available. 

8e:x. The ratio of females to 100 males decreased from 129-4 in 1904 to 
123-9 in 1911, 122-3 in 1921, and 122-2 in 1936. These figures exclude 
absentees. Includmg persons working abroad there were 109-0 females 
to 100 males in 1921 and 106-8 in 1936. 

Age. The proportion of children (under 15) among the natives present 
in the Territory was very high, 48-7 per cent, in 1921 and 51-1 per cent, in 
1936. Including absentee workers the percentages were 46-0 and 47-9 
respectively. The proportion of men between 15 and 50 years dropped 
from 17-7 to 16-5 per cent, excluding absentees and from 22-1 to 20-7 per 
cent, including absentees. The proportion of women between 15 and 50 
years dropped from 24-7 to 22-2 per cent, excluding absentees and from 
23-6 to 20-9 per cent, including absentees. The proportion of old people 
(over 60 years) increased from 8-9 to 11-2 per cent, excluding absentees 
and from 8-4 to 10-5 per cent, including absentees. 

Conjugal Condition. Of the adult males (including absentee workers) in 
1936 42-7 per cent, were bachelors, 64-4 per cent, husbands, and 2-9 per 
cent, -widowers or divorced. Of the adult females 18-6 per cent, were 
spinsters, 69-5 per cent, rvives, and 21-9 per cent, widows or divorced. As 
in Basutoland, the number of widows was extraordinarily high. There were 
132 wives to 100 husbands as compared with 150 in 1921. Polygamy has 
apparently declined, but since the basic figures include absentee workers 
it seems to be still somewhat frequent. 

IV. Composition- op Non-Native Population 

The censuses distinguish (1) Europeans, (2) Natives, (3) Asiatics, (4) 
Coloured. At the recent censuses Europeans comprised persons of pure 
European descent (whether born in Europe or not) ; Natives, pure blooded 
aboriginals of the Bantu race ; Asiatics, persons born of, or descended from, 
races belonging to the continent of Asia (including Syrians and Parsees) ; 
Colom-ed, pure blooded persons other than Europeans, Asiatics, and 

^ Thoro were 31,703 men Tjetween 10 and 50 years, including absentee workers, and the absentee 
■workera {who practically all must have been between 15 and 60) numbered 0,461. Native men and 
women between 15 and 50 present in Swaziland numbered about 22,000 and 32,000 re.spectivcly. 
At the same time tliere were in the Union 17,000 men and nearly 0,000 women between 15 and 50 
who were boi-n in Swaziland. 

^ See Swaziland Cenms 1921, -p. lS. , , 
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Bantus, and all half-castes. At most of the earlier censuses apparently the 
majority of the persons -^ho should have been counted as ‘Coloured’ 
were allocated to ‘Natives’. 


1. Basutoland, 

Bace. When Basutoland, in 1868, was aimexed by the British Govern- 
ment the number of Europeans in the country was very small. It increased, 
however, rapidly in the following years, ^ and amounted to 469 at the 1875 
census. It probably did not rise in the following troublesome decade® and 
numbered 578 in 1891. During the Boer War the number of Whites rose 
temporarily very much. According to an estimate prepared in 1901 there 
were in the Territory 647 Em’opean residents and 1,846 White refugees 
from the Orange River Colony.® At the census of 1904, the Europeans 
numbered 895 and at the 1911 census 1,396. In the following 26 years the 
number of Europeans fluctuated much, without showmg any definite 
trend. During the first World War ‘a large number of Europeans have 
left Basutoland to take part in the War’.* On 3 May 1921 the Europeans 
numbered 1,603 but on 6 May 1936 only 1,434. The decrease since 1921 
was due to a decline in the number of European children (under 16) fi'om 
490 to 275,® As no land has been alienated in Basutoland the number of 
Europeans engaged in agricultural occupations is negligible. It amounted 
to 16 in 1936.® 

The numbers of Asiatics and other Coloured Non-Natives ascertained 
at the censuses of 1875, 1891, 1904, 1911, 1921, and 1936 were 671, 180, 
222, 1,304, 1,241, and 1,604 respectively. The number of Asiatics was 180 
in 1911, 172 in 1921, and 341 in 1936. 

Birthplace. Of the 1,434 Europeans enumerated in 1936 in Basutoland, 
316 were born in the Territory, 622 in the Union, 9 in other British Depen- 
dencies in Africa, 247 in the United Kingdom or Ireland, 125 elsewhere in 
Europe, 2 in India, 1 in Japan, 82 in Canada, 3 in Newfoundland, 7 in the 
United States, 8 in Australia, and 2 in New Zealand. The changes in the 
distribution of Europeans by birthplace occurring between 1921 and 1936 
were quite startling. The number of Europeans born in Africa decreased 
from 1,081 to 947, and the number of Europeans born in the United 

‘ See Piin Commission, Eeport Bamioland, p. 29 : ‘ . . . the number of traders inoreased from 6 in 
1871 to 50 in 1873 . . . .’ See also Cape of Good Hope, Blue-Book on Native Affairs 1874, p. 23, 

“ At the outbreak of the Gun War (1880-1) many traders moved from Basutoland to the 
Orange Free State ; see ibid. 1881, p. 8. 

“ See Colonial Reports, Basutoland 1900-1, p. 13. 

'* Ibid. 1916-17, p. 14. 

“ The number of European children under 6 decreased from 217 in 1911 to 192 in 1921 and to 
127 in 1936; the number of children between 5 and 15 increased from 205 in 1911 to 298 in 1921 
.and dropped to 148 in 1936. The decline in the number of children was probably due exclusively 
to a«Teduction of fertility aird not to an increasing habit of sending children to schools in the 
Union. The number of Europeans bom in Basutoland and staying in the Union increased from 
551 in 1921 to (541 in 1926, and to 808 in 1936. That a decreasing proportion of these Europeans 
were children sent to Union schools is suggested by the fact that in 1926 23 were under 6, 67 between 
5 and 10, 124 between 10 and 15, 114 between 16 and 20, and 313 over 20, while the ooi'rcsponding 
figures in 1036 were 26, 44, 95, 122, and 621 respectively (see Census of the Union 1926, Part VII, 
pp, 46-7 1,936, vol. v, pp. 22-5). 

® See Basutoland Census 19.36, p. 20. 
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Table 13. European Population by Birthplace, Basutoland, 
1921 and 193&- 




1936 

Gauntry of birth 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Basutoland . 

380 

160 

166 

316 

Beehiianaland 

1 



— 

— 

Mauritius 


— 

1 

1 

Ehodeaia 

6 

1 

6 

7 

Swaziland 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Union of South Africa . 

693 

348 

274 

622 

Portuguese East Africa . 

1 

— 

— 

__ 

Africa Total 

1,081 

610 

437 

947 

England 

261 

94 

74 

168 

Wales .... 

5 

1 

2 

3 

Scotland 

81 

38 

26 

64 

Ireland. 

35 

6 

6 

12 

Austria-Hungary . 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium 

1 

2 

6 

7 

France 

69 

26 

26 

51 

Germany 

19 

2 

42 

44 

Greece .... 

2 





Holland 

2 

— 

1 

1 

Italy .... 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania 


1 

— 

1 

Poland 

2 

1 

6 

6 

Russia . . . , 

3 

— 





Spain .... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland . 

16 

6 

9 

16 

Europe Total 

498 

177 

196 

372 

India , . . . 

7 

1 

1 

2 

China . ... 

1 







Japan .... 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Asia Total . . 

8 

1 

2 

3 

Canada 

1 

47 

35 

82 

Newfoundland 

— 

3 




U.S. America 

2 

1 

6 

7 

America Total . 

3 

61 

41 

92 

Australia . . 

4 

4 

4 

8 

New Zealand 

7 

2 

— 

2 

Oceania Total . 

11 

6 

4 

10 

Unknown 

2 

6 


10 

Grand Total 

1,603 

760 

684 1 

1,434 


1 See Bamioland Cmms 19S1, p. 21; 1936, pp. 28-9. 
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Table 14, European Populaiion by Birthplace, Swaziland, 
1921 and 1936^ 




1936 

Country of birth 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Swaziland 

769 

512 

510 

1,022 

Basutoland . 



3 

2 

5 

Bechuanaland 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Kenya .... 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Nyasaland . . 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Rhodesia 

12 


6 

6 

South-West Africa 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Union of South Africa . 

1,124 

717 

566 

1,283 

Madagascar . 



1 

— 

1 

Portuguese East Africa . 

9 

10 

9 

19 

Elsewhere in Africa 

— 

1 

2 

3 

Africa Total 

1,914 

1,250 

1,097 

2,347 

England 

163 

98 

49 

147 

Wales .... 


2 

1 

3 

Scotland 

50 

32 

20 

52 

Ireland. 

35 

13 

9 

22 

Austria 

1 

4 

2 

6 

Denmark 

— 

1 


1 

Germany 

16 

11 

8 

19 

Holland 


2 


2 

Italy .... 

1 

20 

26 

46 

Latvia .... 

— 

6 

4 

10 

Lithuania 

— 

4 

3 

7 

Norway 

1 

1 

14 

15 

Portugal 

1 

7 

3 

10 

Russia .... 

3 

6 

I 2 

8 

Sweden 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Switzerland . 


1 

1 

2 

Elsewhere in Europe 

1 ~ 

— 

1 3 

3 

Europe Total 

270 

209 

148 

367 

Ceylon 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

India , . . . 


1 

2 

3 

Other Br. Poss. in Asia . 


1 


1 

Non-British Asia^ . 

1 1 

3 

— 

3. 

Asia Total 

1 

6 

2 

8 

Br. Poss. in America 



_ 

1 

1 

Non-British America’ 

13 

6 

14 

20 

America Total . 

13 

6 

16 

21 

Australia 

7 

4 

2 

6 

At sea . . . . 


1 


j ■ 1 

Unknown 

— 

— 

— 


Grand Total 

2,206 

1,476 

1,264 

2,740 


^ See Swaziland Oensua 1921, p. 14; 193S, p. 13. 
“ 1936 China. ® 1036 U.S. America. 
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Kingdom and Ireland from 382 to 247. On the other hand, the number of 
Europeans born in Canada or Newfoundland increased from 1 to 85. 

Of the 341 Asiatics enumerated in 1936 in Basutoland 210 were born in 
the Territory, 36 in the Union, 1 in another British possession in Africa, 87 
in India, 1 in Palestine, and 6 at sea. 

Of the 1,263 Coloured (other than Bantu) 794 were born in Basutoland, 
455 in the Union, 1 in Rhodesia, 1 in Mauritius, and 1 in Portuguese East 
Africa.^ 

Length of Residence. Of the 492 Europeans in 1936, not born in South 
Africa, 132 had been in the Territory for less than 5 years, 188 from 6 to 
29 years, 78 for 30 years and over ; for 94 the length of residence was not 
ascertained. Apparently about one-half of the new-comers were Canadians. 

Of 80 Asiatics only 8 had been in the Territory for less than 5 years, 42 
from 0 to 29 years, and 30 for 30 years and over.^ 

Nationality. Of the 1,434 Europeans, 1,281 were British (493 British, 
1 British Naturalized, 764 South African, 23 South African Naturalized), 
7 Belgian, 1 Dutch, 59 French, 53 German, 6 Polish, 22 Swiss, and 5 
American (U.S.A.).® Since 192U the number of British had declined by 
165 while the number of foreigners had remained practically unchanged. 
The Asiatics and likewise the Other Coloured were, with one exception, 
all British.® 


Table 15. Muropean Population born outside South Africa by Length of 
Residence, Basutoland and Swaziland, 1921 and IdSb^ 



Sex. The ratio of females to 100 males among Europeans has increased 
steadily from 69 in 1891 to 91 in 1936. Among the Asiatics there were in 
1930 69 females to 100 males and among the Other Coloured 108. 

Age. The proportion of children (under 15) among the European popula- 
tion decreased from 30-6 per cent, in 1921 to 19-2 per cent, in 1936, and 
that of men between 16 and 50 from 30-2 to 28-5 per cent, while the pro- 
portion of women between 15 and 50 increased from 25-1 to 29-2 per cent., 
and that of old people (50 and over) from 14-1 to 23- 1 per cent. Among the 
Asiatics, on the other hand, the proportion of children increased from 29 
to 41 per cent. 

* Seo Basutoland Oensui 1936, pp. 28-9. “See ibid., p. 32. 

“ See ibid., pp. 33-4. . . . . . . See ibid. p. 24. 

* See ibid. 1936, pp. 33-4. Gf the Asiatics 294 were British and 40 Soiitii African, of tlie 
Other Coloured 478 were British and 784 South African. 
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Table 16. Non-Naiive Population by Age and Sex, Basutoland, 
1921 and 1936^ 



Table 17. Non-Native Popidation by Age and Sex, Swaziland, 
1921 and 1936^ 


Age 

Years 

Europeans 

1921 

Europeans 

1936 

Coloured 

1 1936 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

0-4 

164 

141 

138 

176 

54 

82 

5-9 

131 

148 

146 

132 

60 

61 

10-14 

134 

106 

131 

130 

55 , 

60 

16-19 

101 

106 

114 

123 

63 

26 

20-4 

100 

66 

128 

106 

46 

37 

26-9 

103 

78 

144 

116 

31 ; 

31 

30-4 

87 

72 

127 

97 

27 

16 

36-9 

80 

70 

90 

86 

11 

7 

40-4 

96 

56 

93 

78 

14 

4 

46-9 

84 

46 

75 

58 

11 

3 

60-4 

64 

33 

83 

43 

6 

4 

55-9 

38 j 

16 

79 

49 

4 

1 

60-4 

23 

12 

46 

29 

2 

I 2 

65-9 

15 j 

9 

60 

13 

2 

1 ■ ^ 

70 and over 

20 

8 

32 

30 

3 


Total 

1,239 

966 

1,476 

1,264*“ 

379 

'326 ' 


See Swaziland Census 1936, pp. 6-6. Colovired include Asiatics. 
“ Including 1 Unspecified. 


Conjugal Condition. Of the male Europeans over 15 years in 1936, 40 
per cent, were bachelors, 56 per cent, husbands, and 4 per cent, widowers 
or divorced. Of the female Europeans over 15 years in 1936, 42 per cent, 
were spinsters, 53 per cent, wives, and 5 per cent, widows. The number 
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and the proportion of spinsters have increased considerably since 1921, 
The ratio of wives to 100 husbands was 87 both in 1921 and i936. Among 
the Asiatics^ there were in 1936 80 husbands and 40 wives. 


Table 18. European Adult Popidation by Conjugal Condition and Sex, 
Basutoland and Swaziland, 1921 and 1936^ 


Territory 

Year 

I Males 

1 Single 

|Afamed 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not 

stated 

Total 

Basutoland 

Swaziland 

1921 

1936 

1921 

1936 

249 

240 

390 

468 

339 

338 

664 

22 

23 

19 

3 

3 

6 

10 

3 

3 

616 

604 

810 

1,061 


Territory 

Year 


Fernales 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not 

stated 

Total 

Basutoland 

Swaziland 

1921 

1936 

1921 

1936 

171 

230 

160 

244 

296 

294 

383 

526 

~28 

26 

28 

47 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

3 

497 

555 

572 

826 


pp! PP- PP- 6 . 16; Swaziland Census 1021, pp. 8, 9. 1936, 


2 . Bechuanaland 


oofdittor Wrthplace, nationality, oi conjugal 

to. 'Up to the yeac 1896 the only Buropeans in the Territory were a 
fwmiMionariea, hnntera, and tradein .... With the advance of the radway 
after 189S the number of Europeans began to increase and settlement com! 

fSrTn ' ' ' ' ‘o the returns of 1004 , 1911 , 

a feci Ftoteotorate numbered 1,004, 1,692, 

1,743, and 1,899 respechvely The large increase from 1904 to 1011 'is 
part^ accounted for by the fact that there happened to bo no less than 
363 Europems p^ng through the Brotectorate as railway passengers on 
the lupt of the Census as against only about 100 in 1904'.s One reason 
why the mor ease was so small m 1911-21 was emigration into the Union, 
” Boohuanaland was almost the same in 

crel’‘'h"r ■’’'’3,' (including Asiatics) in- 

»ea^ from 366 m 1911 to 1,066 in 1921. .and to 3,793 in 1930. The 

Asiatics numbered o2 in 1921 and 66 in 1936 

^ See Basutoland Census 193S,p. n, 

^ BimGommm\on, RepwtBeclmanaland,-p.lS. 


Colonial Reports, Bechuanaland 1910-11, p. 4 . 

No recoiit data ate av^lable oonceriimg oocupatiou. but ‘there a 


fanners and traders to justify the existencroraX^”"’ European 

Ballinger, p. 5). , “ European Advisory Council’ (Hodgson ’ 
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Table 19. Europeans Born in Bexihwmaland and Swaziland and enumerated 
in Union of South Africa, 1911-36^ 




Bom in 

Bechuanaland 


Born 

in Swaziland 


Sex 

1011 

1918 

\ 1921 

1926 

1936 

1911 

1918 

1921 

1926 

1936 

Males 

141 

578 

678 

218 

233 

94 

119 

133 

197 

369 

Females 

147 

441 

! 633 

286 

226 

69 

113 

136 

232 

363 

Total . 

288 

1,019 

1,211 

504 

459 

163 

232 

269 

t 429 

712 


'■ See Census of Oie Union of South Africa 1911, Annexures to General Report, pp. 988-9; 1918, 
Part VII, p. 6 ; 1921, Part V, p. 4 ; 1926, Part VII, p. 6 ; 1936, vol. v, p. 1. 


Sex. The ratio of females to 100 males among Europeans has increased 
steadily from 53 in 1904 to 78 in 1936. The Asiatics are nearly all men. 
Among the Coloured there were in 1936 96 females to 100 males. 

Age. Of the 1,010 European males enumerated in 1921 388 were under 
21 years, and of the 733 females 349. These are apparently the only age 
data available for the non-native population. 

3. Swaziland 

Very little is known about the number of Europeans prior to 1904. In 
his Report on Swaziland Sir F. de Winton said in 1890 

As regards the White residents, it is diiiioult to arrive at their correct numbers, so 
many persons being non-resident, though possessed of interests in Swazieland, and 
a proper register of those entitled to vote for the White Committee never having been 
kept. The mineral holders, miners, canteen and store keepers, missionaries, and a few 
jiermanent farmers are the only residents in the country. These consist chiefly of 
subjects of Great Britain.^ The non-residents consist of grazing holders and conces- 
sionaires.®* They are chiefly subjects of the Transvaal, or persons who have interests 
in the South African Republic. Roughly speaking, the subjects and sympathisers 
of the South African Republic represent 3 to 1 as to other nationalities, but they do 
not represent much capital. 

European ranching began in 1889, and the number of traders increased 
towards the end of the century. 

. . . the main industry of later times, that of selling grain to the natives, did not 
commence until after the depletion of native resources by the very heavy losses of 
cattle caused by the epidemics of 1896-97 and of 1902 and by the disturbances during 
the Boer War. . . .“* 

1 BepoH on Swazielmtd, p. 13. 

^ In 11 Dispatch of 1 Deo. 1892 to the High Commissioner Sir Henry B. Loch, the Marquess of 
Ripon said that ‘ those settlers who olaim British nationality . . . were said some time ago to num- 
ber about 450 out of about 750 permanent white residents’ (Further Correspondence respectiny the 
Affairs of Swaziland, 1893, p. 142). 

" See also Report on Swazielmtd, p. 14: ‘The history of the concessions of Swazieland is probably 
without a parallel. There are many instances where native rulers have given large and important 
rights to individuals and to corporations, hut in Swazieland the late king and his ooimoil have 
parted not only with all their actual territory, but with rights which should only belong to the 
Government of a country, to a lot of adventurers whose sole object was to make money by them.’ 
See furthermore Colonial Reports, Swaziland 1907-8, p. 13: ‘Practically the whole area of the 
country was covered two,three, or even four deep by concessions of all sizes, for different purposes, 
and for greatly varying periods.’ 

■* Pirn Commission, Report Swaziland, p. 12. 
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But the total number of Europeans was only 890 in 1904 and 1,083 in 
1911, that is less than in either Basutoland or Beohuanaland. It was only 
after' the final partition of the land between natives and Europeans in 1914 
that white immigration started on a larger scale. In 1921 the Europeans, 
numberino- 2,205, were twice as numerous as in 1911, and in 1936 there 
were 2,740 in the Territory. The number of persons engaged in agricul- 
tural occupations was 570^ (as compared with only 16 in Basutoland). 

The number of Coloured Persons (including a very few Asiatics) in- 
creased from 72 in 1904 to 143 in 1911, 451 in 1921, and 705 in 1936. 

Birthplace. Of the 2,740 Europeans enumerated in 1936 in Swaziland, 
1,022 were born in the TeiTitory, 1,283 in the Union, 19 in other British 
Dependencies in Africa, 23 elsewhere in Africa, only 224 in the United 
Kingdom or Ireland, 133 elsewhere in Europe, 5 in British Possessions in 
Asia, 3 in China, 1 in British America, 20 in the United States, 6 in 
Australia, and 1 at sea. As m Basutoland, the number born in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland had decreased since 1921, when it was 248. 

Of the 705 Coloured Persona no fewer than 586 were born in Swaziland, 
95 in the Union, and 24 elsewhere.® 

Length of Besidence. Of the 429 Europeans in 1936 not born in 
South Africa, 123 had been in the Territory for less than 5 years, 210 
from 6 to 29 year’s, 59 for 30 years and over ; for 37 the length of residence 
was not ascertained. While in 1921 only 103 of those for whom the length 
of residence was stated had been less than 15 years in the Territory and 
187 for a longer period, the corresponding figures in 1936 were 264 and 138 
respectively. 

Nationality. Of the 2,740 Europeans 2,605 were British (1,992 British, 
22 British Naturalized, 588 South African,® 3 South African Naturalized), 
4 Austrian, 1 Czecho-Slovaldan, 1 Danish, 16 German, 2 Greek, 1 Hungar- 
ian, 39 Italian, 5 Latvian, 6 Lithuanian, 11 Norwegian, 1 Polish, 14 Portu- 
guese, 4 Russian, 4 Swedish, 2 Swiss, 1 Yugoslavian, and 24 American 
(U.S.A.). The number of foreigners had increased since 1921 from 36 to 
136. Of the 706 Coloured 677 were British, 21 South African, and 7 ‘Other 
and Unspecified’ . ^ 

Sex. The ratio of females to 100 males among Europeans has increased 
steadily from 53 in 1904 to 86 in 1936. Among the Coloured there were 
in 1936 87 females to 100 males. 

Age. The proportion of children (under 15) among the European popula- 
tion decreased from 37-3 per cent, in 1921 to 31-1 per cent, in 1936, and 
that of men between 15 and 50 from 29-5 to 28-2 per cent., while the pro- 
portion of w’omen between 16 and 60 increased from 22-4 to 24-1 per cent., 
and that of old people (60 and over) from 10-8 to 16-6 per cent. Among the 
Coloured more than one-half were returned as under 15 years of age. » 

' Swaziland Oenms ISSSi Tp.S. . 

: 4 See ibid., p. 13. 

® It is noteworthy that tJiough in Swaziland the number of persons born in the Union is twieo ns 
hu'go .13 in Basutola7id, many fewer persons were returned in Sw.i!iiland as of Soutli Afrioiin 
hatlonality. U - ' 

^ See ibid. p. IG; was, p. 15. 
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Conjugal Condition, Of the male -Europeans over 15 years in 1936, 43 
per cent, were bachelors, 64 per cent, husbands, and 3 per cent, widowers 
or divorced. Of the female Europeans over 15 years 29 per cent, were 
spinsters, 64 per cent, wives, and 7 per cent, widows or divorced. The 
ratio of wives to 100 husbands was 97 in 1921 and 93 in 1936 ; there were 
very few husbands who were not accompanied by their wives. 

Of the Coloured people comparatively few were married; 76 among 209 
males over 15 years, and 68 among 133 females over 16 years.^ 

V. Native Birth and Death Reoistbation 

‘The Voluntary Births Registration Act, 1880’ of the Cape Colony 
which was in force in Bechuanaland until January 1940 and is possibly 
still in force in Basutoland® was to cover both natives and non-natives, but 
it is doubtful whether any native birth has been registered under this Act 
in either of the two Territories. The ‘Bechuanaland Protectorate Births 
and Deaths Registration Proclamation, 1939’ excluded native births (and 
deaths) from registration. Proclamation No. 27 of 1900 of Transvaal which 
was in force in Swaziland until 1927 made registration of both native and 
non-native births and deaths compulsory but was apparently never applied 
to natives, and the ‘Swaziland Births, Marriages and Deaths Registration 
Proclamation, 1927’ abolished compulsory registration for natives and 
made it voluntary. Thus there is now no compulsory registration for 
natives in any of the Territories and no provision for voluntary registra- 
tion of native births or deaths in Bechuanaland and of native deaths in 
Basutoland. 

But the establishment of registration through Native Administrations 
has been rendered possible in each Territory.® The ‘Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Native Administration Proclamation, 1934’^ provided® that ‘a 
Chief or Sub-Chief if required to do so shall issue orders to be obeyed by 
the natives within the area under his authority in respect of the same : . . . 
Qi) for the collection of such .statistics, including vital statistics, as may 
be called for by the Government.’ But apparently no Chief was required 
by the Government to issue such order. 

1934. The introduction of recent legislation defining the duties of Native Chiefs 
will in due com-se make it possible to obtain from them records from which Native 
vital statistics can be compiled." 

' See ibid. 1936, pp. 6, 8. ® See pp. 49-.';0 below. 

“ No such provision bad been made in Swaziland prior to 1944, but the ‘Swaziland Statistics 
Proolamation, 1931 ’ (No. 43 of 1931, 21 Oot., Swaziland Proclamations and Hiyh Coimnissioner's 
Notices 1931, pp. 18, 1-4) says; 

‘2. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Proolamation and to the directions of the Resident 
CoiSmiasioner, statistics shall be collected annually or at any other time as tlie Resident Com- 
missioner may direct in relation to all or any of the foUowing matters; — 

(a) Vital, social, eduoational, and industrial matters . . . .’ 

However, no attempt seems to have been made to use this Proclamation for the oolleotion of 
. vital stati.stics. 

■* No. 74 of 1934 (4 Jan. 1935), reprinted in Bechuanaland Protectorate, Pradaimliom and 
Oovernment Notices 1934, pp. 88-96. 

° Section 17 Uh " Bechuanaland, Afedtieol JJeporl 1934, pp. 20-1. 
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1930. No vital statistics ai-e available for the Native population as there are no 
means at present existing in the Protectorate whereby they may be obtainod.i 

The ‘Bechuanaland Protectorate Native Administration Proclamation, 
1934’ was repealed by the ‘Bechuanaland Protectorate Native Administra- 
tion Proclamation, 1943’2 which provided: 

24. Subject to the provisions of any law for the time being in force and to the 
general or special directions of the High Commissioner, a Native Authority may, 
subject to the general or special directions of the Native Authority, if any, to which 
it is subordinate, issue orders to be obeyed by natives within the local limits of its 
authority — 

(i) Vital statistics; requiring the birth, mari-iage or death of any native within the 
local limits of its authority to be reported to it or to such other person as it may 
direct. 

The ‘Basutoland Native Administration Proclamation, 1938’® says: 

8. (1) Provided that such orders do not conflict with any law for the time being in 
force in the Territory, the Paramoimt Chief may issue orders to be obeyed by natives 
within the area of bis jurisdiction — 

(w) requiring the bh'th or death of any native within his jmisdiction to be I’eported 
to him or to such other person as ho may direct. 

The ‘Swaziland Native Administration Proclamation, 1944’* ** contains 
a similar clause. 

9. Provided that such orders do not conflict with any law for the time being in 
force in the Territory the Native Authority for the Territory may issue orders to be 
obeyed by natives in the Territory, and a subordinate native authority, subject to 
the general or special directions of the Native Authority for the Territory, may issue 
orders to he obeyed by natives within the local limits of its authority — 

(m) requiring the birth, death, child betrothal, or marriage of any native withhi 
its jurisdiction to be reported to it or to such other person as it may direct. 

There is no evidence that any native birth or death has ever been 
recorded in any of the three Territories by either a European registrar or 
a Native Authority. 

Sample studies have been made on a very small scale. In Basutoland, 
in 1926, ‘a “questiomiaire” relative to their families was made to a certain 
number of women coming to the dispensary at Maseru. They were not 
selected but were representative of the average Mosuto woman.’® The 
number of women questioned was 519 and they were asked the number 
of years they had been married, the number of children they had borne, 
and the number of children that had died. The results will be discussed 
in Section VII of this chapter. 

In 1940 and 1941 some investigations were made of fertility and child 
mortality in Bechuanaland. The Medical Officer Dr. Squires described 

* Bechuanaland, Medical Report 10S6, p. 16. See also ibid. 19S7, p. 9; lOSS, p. 13. 

^ No. 32 of 1943 (3 Sept.), reprinted in Bechuaoaland, Prodamations and Oovernmmt Notices 
1943, pp. 29-60. ' 

’ No. 61 of 1038 (12 Deo.), reprinted in Bamtdand Proclamations and Notices 193S, pp. 17.6-84. 

No. 44 (27 Oot.), Official Oasetle of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland, 27 Get. 1944, pp. 11-15. 

' Basutoland, Medical Report 1926, p. 26, . . 
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the methods and results in a lecture deKvered on 22 April 1941 in the 
African Advisory Council, 

Last year, at Francistown, Dr. Morgan, and I began collecting information on this 
point from women attending the dispensary. Many of these women were not sick 
themselves, but had brought their children for attention, and those who were sick 
suffered from slight ailments only, which did not affect their powers of conception 
or of child bearing. With regard to age, the series was well spread out over the child- 
bearing period of life. Every woman was questioned as to the number of her preg- 
nancies, miscarriages, and munber of children dead and alive. 

Early this year Mr. Ashton collected similar information from men, mostly at 
Kgotla meetings in the Tati Refserve. I need only say that his results were very much 
the same as ours. 

The total mimber of women questioned was 220 : between them these women had 
838 pregnancies, which works out at about four per woman. Of these pregnancies 84, 
or one in ten, ended in miscarriage. 764 children were horn, of whom 169 died before 
they attained the age of one year ; this infantile mortality rate works out at 224 per 
thousand. ... 

Next let us consider the fate of the children who survive their first year. Of these 
ohiklren, 685 survived this period, but of these 32 have already died. At present 
therefore there are now 653 childron alive, born of 220 mothers, an average of be- 
tween two and three per mother.* 

Unfortunately, for various reasons no conclusions can be drawn from 
this investigation. (1) A graph accompanying the lecture shows that each 
woman questioned had at least one live-born child. Thus, sterile women 
and women who so far had had only pregnancies ending in miscarriage or 
stillbirth were excluded. (2) Some of the 838 pregnancies covered by the 
investigation must have resulted in stillbirths, but whether these were 
included in ‘miscarriages’ or not it is impossible to tell. (3) The fact that 
‘the series was well spread out over the child-bearing period of life’ leaves 
one guessing what the total number of pregnancies of these women might 
be. (4) The figures concerning child mortality are evidently defective. It 
is out of the question that actually only 32 of the 585 children who sur- 
vived the first year of age died prior to the investigation. Since the 
women questioned had on an average 3-4 live-born children, many children 
must have been exposed to the risk of death for a very long period. 

At the maternity and child-welfare centre started in 1933 at Bremers- 
dorp, Swaziland, 202 women were questioned regarding the number of 
their pregnancies, abortions, and stillbirths, and the mortality of their 
children.^ The results will be found in Section VII of this chapter. 

VI. Non-Native Bibth and Death Registeation 
1. BasiiMand and Bechvmialavd 

The legal basis for birth and death registration in Bechuanaland (until 
1940) is to be found in an Ordinance of the Cape Colony of 1833 and in an 
Act of the Cape Colony of 1880. 

The ‘Ordinance for regulating the Registration of WiUs and the Adminis- 
tration of the Estates and Property of Persona dying, either testate or 

* Minutesof the 22nd Session of the. African Advisory Council, 

^ See Colonial BeportsiSwaziland 1933, f.Qi MedicalBeport lSSSi'p. 10. 
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intestate, in so far as the same are situated within this Colony’i provided 
among other things that notice of any death (of a European) occurring in 
the Cape Colony must he given to the authorities. 

9. And be it further enacted, that whenever any death shall occur the nearest 
relative or connection of the deceased who shall at the time be at or near the place 
of death, and in default of any such near relative or connection, the person who 
at or immediately after the death, shall have the chief charge of the house in or 
of the place on which, the death shall occur, shall cause notice of the death to be 
given in manner following, that is to say, — ^wliere the death shall occur in Cape 
Town or within six hours’ distance thereof, at tho office of the Master of the Supreme 
Comt ; where the death shall occur elsewhere and in, or within six hours’ distance of 
any town or village in which the office of miy Resident Magistrate sliall bo holden, 
at such office ; and whore the death shall occur at any place situated at a greater 
distance from any such town or village, to the Field -cornet of the Field-cornotcy in 
which the death shall occur. And every person herein required to cause such notice 
as aforesaid to be given, who shall without some lawful and sufficient excuse fail to do 
so, shall, on conviction thereof before the Resident Magistrate of the di, strict, at tho 
instance of the Clerk of the Peace thereof, incur a penalty not exceeding five pounds 
sterling nor less than five shillings, to be levied out of the movable property of such 
Iverson. And every Field-comet within the Cape district, and the district of Stellen- 
bosch, to whom any such notice os aforesaid of any death shall be given, shall forth- 
with transmit the same to the office of the Master of the Supremo Cotirt ; and every 
Field-cornet in anj'- other district to whom any such notice slmll be given, shall forth- 
with transmit the same to the Resident Magistrate of such district j and every 
Resident Magistrate to whom any such notice .shall be transmitted, .shall forthwith 
transmit the same to the Master of the Suj)reme Court: Provided always, that it 
shall not he necessary for any person to cause notice of any death to he given under 
and in terms of the provisions of this Ordinance before the lapse of the period within 
which it is hereinafter provided that inventories taken of the property left by 
deceased persons shall be transmitted in manner hereinafter mentioned, and that 
such notices may at all times be transmitted, along with s\xeh inventories in manner 
hereinafter mentioned, anything herein contained to tho contrary notwithstanding. 

10. And be it further enacted, that all such notices of death as are hereinbefore 
required to be given, shall contain and set forth the foUowmg particulars, in so far 
as the same shall be known to the person giving the same, that i.s to say : 

1. The name and birth-place and names of the parents of the deceased. 

2. His or her age. 

3. His or her condition. 

4. Wliothor married or xmmarried or widower or widow. 

5. The day of the decease. 

0. At what liou.se or where the person died. 

7. Names of tho docoasod’s children, and whether they are major.s or minor.s. 

8. 'Whether deceased has loft property of any kind. 

Provided always, that in .such notice it shall not be necessary to specify the nature 
or amount of such property. 

11. And bo it further enacted, that a register, to be called tho ‘Death Register,’ 
shall bo kept in the office of the Master of the Supreme Court, in which the siiid 
Master .shall cause to be inserted every notice of death which shall be transmittiai to 
him in manner hcroinbeforo iirovided, together with all tho particulars therein enn- 
tained.^ 

tRo. 104 of 6 July 1833, reprinted in Statutes of the Cape of Good Hope 1G52~18S6, vol. i, 
pp. 951-70. 

The ‘Fxecutois’ and Trustees’ Accounts Act. 1873’ (No. 11, 26 .Tune), reprinted ibid., pp. 073- 
5, provided that ‘ Rvery person who shall by virtue . . . of tho Ordinance No, 104 be hound and 
obliged to deliver or transmit to the Resident Magistrate of the district in which he shall reside. 
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‘The Voluntary Birth Registration Act, 1880’^ provided that (native 
and non-native) births occurring in the Cape Colony be registered in case 
the parents desired such registration. This Act read as follows : 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the voluntary registration of births within 
the several divisions of this colony: Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly thereof, as follows ; — 

I. Erom and after the first day of September, 1880, there shall be kept at the 
office of every civil commissioner within this colony, a book, to be called the ‘ Births 
Registration Book,’ hr which shall be entered and registered by such civil commis- 
sioner, or other person lawfully deputed by him for that purpose, in manner and 
form hereinafter provided, the particulars of all such births occurring within the divi- 
sion foi’ which he shall act as such civil commissioner, as the parents, or in case of 
their decease or inability to act, the next of kin of, or other person interested iir, the 
child or children so born, shall desire to have so entered and registered. 

II. The ‘Births Registration Book’ aforesaid shall contain the particulars and be 
in the form set forth in the first schedule to this Act annexed.^ 

in. Every such registration as afor 0 .said shall take place within two calendar 
months from the date of the bhth of the child so desired to bo enregiatered: Provided 
that after the expiration of the said jooriod of two calendar months such registration 
may still take place upon payment of double the amount of fee payable as is in the 
fifth section hereof hereinafter provided for or in respect of every such registration 
made within the said period of two calendar months : Provided, also, however, that 
after the expiration of twelve calendar montlis from the date of birth, no registration 
thereof shall upon any jiretence be made except in such cases as are in the seventh 
section hereof hereinafter provided for. 

IV. Before making any such registration as aforesaid, the civil commissioner, or 
his deputy as aforesaid, shall require the person desiring such registration to make and 
subscribe before any justice of the peace the solemn declaration set forth in the 
second schedule to this Act annexed, and such declaration shall be filed in the office 
of the said civil commissioner. 

V. There shall be payable to the said civil commissioner in respect of every such 
registration as aforesaid, by the person desiring the same, a fee of one shilling (except 
in cases where as is m the third section hereof hereinbefore provided for the same 
shall be double that amount), and at the time of such registration the said civil com- 
missioner shall furnish such person with a certificate thereof, signed by the said 
civil commissioner, in the foivn set forth in the third schedule to this Act annexed, 
which certificate shall, on production, either before any court of justice or elsewhere, 
be deemed and taken to be prima facie legal evidence of the birth, the due registra- 
tion of which is therein certified to. 

VI. It shall be competent for any person at any time after the said first day of 
September, 1880, and during ordinary office hours, to inspect the said ‘Births 
Registration Book,’ and also for any person, upon payment of a fee of one shilling, 
to obtain from the said civil commissioner (or his deputy as aforesaid) a certificate 

either directly or through the Field-cornet of the Meld-oornetcy in which any death shall occur, 
any . . . notice of the death . . . shall at the same time deliver or transmit, as the ease may be, a 
duplicate or otherwise a copy fairly written of every such . . . death notice . . . . ’ It stipulated 
furthermore that ‘Every Resident Magistrate receiving such duplicates or copies . . . shall cause 
the ‘same to be preserved and registered; and any person may on any day, Sundays and holidays 
excepted, inspect and take copies thereof.’ 

’ No. 20 of 1880 (30 July), ‘An Act to provide for the Voluntary Registration of Rirtlis within 
the several Divi.sions of this Colony’, reprinted in Statutes of the Gape of Good Hope 1870-83, 
pp. 198-201. , 

“ These particulars arc: No. of Entry; Date of Registration ; Name, in full; Sex; l.)eclared Day 
of Birth ; Parcnt.s’ Names, in fuU — ^Father, Mother; Abode of Parents at time of Child’s Birth ; 
Quality, Trade,prJ’rofeaaion of Father; By whom Declaration of Birth made; By whom Registered. 
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signed by the said civil commissioner (or his deputy as aforesaid) of any entry con- 
tained therein, and such certificate shall he similar in all respects to that granted at 
the time of the making of such registration, and for aU purposes of evidence shall be 
deemed and taken to be of the same force and effect as such original certificate so 
granted as aforesaid. 

VII. And be it further enactod, anything in the third section hereof contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that within six calendar months from the said first 
day of September, 1880, it shall be lawful and competent for any person to obtain, 
upon payment of the aforesaid fee of one shilling, in the same manner and subject 
to the same requirements (in so far as the same are applicable), in all respects as 
hereinbefore mentioned, the registration of the birth of any child not exceeding on 
the said first day of September, 1880, the age of six years, and to obtain the certifi- 
cate of such registration in manner hereinbefore provided for, which certificate or 
any duplicate thereof which may be obtained as is heroinboforo also provided for, 
shall be of the same force and oSeeb in all respects as if such registration had taken 
place within two calendar montlis from the date of the birth, the due registration of 
which is therein certilied to. 

VIII. All fees payable under this Act shall be discharged by affixing a stamp or 
stamps of the value of such fee to any certificate by this Act required. 

IX. This Act maybe cited for all jmrposes as ‘The Voliuitary Births Eegistration 
Act, 1880.’ 

On 10 June 1891 the High Commissioner issued a Proclamation for the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate^ which provided among other things ; 

19. Subject to the foregoing provisions of this Proclamation, in all suits, actions, 
or proceedings, civil or criminal, the law to be administered shall, as nearly as the 
circumstances of the country will permit, be the same as the law for the time being 
in force in the Colony of the Capo of Good Hope: Provided that no Act passed after 
this date by the Parliament of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope shall he deemed 
to apply to the said territory. 

Thus the Cape Colony Ordinance of 1833 came into force in Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, but the Proclamation of 1891 apparently was not con- 
sidered to cover the Voluntary Births Registration Act of 1880,® probably 
because this Act was hardly connected with ‘suits, actions, or proceedings, 
civil or criminar. However, the following Proclamation of 22 December 
1909® removed any doubt that in future also the Voluntary Births Registra- 
tion Act of 1880 was to apply to Bechuanaland Protectorate : 

Whereas doubts have arisen as to the effect of section nineteen of the High Com- 
missioner’s Proclamation of the 10th day of Jime, 1891, as in force in the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate ; 

And, whereas, it is expedient to remove such doubts; 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the powers in mo vested, 1 do hereby 
declare, proclaim and make known as follows:— - 

1. Section nineteen of the High Commissioner’s Proclamation of the 10th day of 
Juno, 1891, shall bo and is hereby repealed as regards its application to the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. 

^ See Bechuanaland Protectorate, Oniers in Cmncil and Sigh Commissioner's Proclamations 

: pp. 8-10. / . 

® The Eogisti'nr-Genoral of England and Wales in his ‘Ahatraot of Arrangements respecting 
Bogistration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the British Dominions beyond the Seas’ (pre- 
pared in 190i) said (p. 20) with regard to Beohuaniiand Protectorate : ‘ There h no registration of 
births, either of Europeans or natives, but, in the case of deaths of Buropeans, Ordinance 104 of 
::1833,(Cape Colony) provides . 

“ Prociamation No. 36 of 1909, reprinted in Bechuanaland Protectorate, Orders in Ganncil and 
BighCommissioncr’sProclamations,&;o,,189i~J9ld, 1^,226. • . 
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2. Subject to the provisions of any Order -in-Council, in force in the Beohuanaland 
Protectorate at the date of the taking effect of this Proclamation, and to the pro- 
visions of any proclamation or regulation in force in the said Protectorate at such 
date (not including the provisions of the section hereby repealed) the laws in force 
in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the 10th day of June, 1891, shall mutatis 
mutandis and so far as not inapplicable be the laws in force and to be observed in the 
said Protectorate, but no Statute of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, promul- 
gated after the 10th day of June, 1891, shall be deemed to apply, or to have applied, 
to the said Protectorate unless specially applied thereto by Proclamation. 

3, This Proclamation shall have force and take effect from the date of its publica- 
tion in the Gazette. 

In Basutoland the situation is somewhat obscure. ‘The Basutoland 
Annexation Act, 1871V by which ‘the Territory Inhabited by the Tribe 
of People called Basutos’ was ti-ansferred from the Imperial Government 
to the Cape Colony, provided; 

1. . . . the territory hereinbefore defined shall nevertheless be and remain for the 
time being, subject to the laws, rules, and regulations now in force therein for the 
Government thereof, and shall not by virtu© of such aimexation as hereinbefore is 
mentioned be or become subject to the general law of this Colony. 

But a Proclamation of 29 May 1884* stipulated that ‘in aU suits, actions, 
or proceedings, civil or criminal, the law to be administered shall, as nearly 
as the circumstances of the country will permit, be the same as the law 
for the time being in force in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope’. No 
further Proclamation concerning registration of deaths (or births) seems 
to have been made in Basutoland. If an analogy may be drawn from 
Bechuanaland it would seem, therefore, that the Ordinance of 1833 pro- 
viding for compulsory notification of deaths (of Europeans) has been the 
law in Basutoland from 1884 on while the Act of 1880 providing for volun- 
tary registration of births (of both natives and non-natives) has never 
come into force in tliis Territory. But the Registrar-General of England 
and Wales who assumed (in 1904) that the Ordinance of 1833 but not the 
Act of 1880 was in force in Bechuanaland Pi’otectorate® said with regard 
to Basutoland: 

Births ars registered under the Voluntary Registration Act of 1880 (Cape Colony), 
and although not legally confined to Europeans, registration is so in fact as the 
natives do not register the births of their children. Deaths of Europeans are registered 
at the office of the Government Secretary, under the Gape Colony Act 104 of 1833.^ 

On the other hand, the Official Year Booh of the Union and of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland has stated from its first issue 
(1919) onwards; 

The registration of births is not compulsory. Registers are kept in District Offices, 
but are only made use of by Europeans. The registration of deaths is also not com- 
pulsory, and no statistics can be given under these two heads.® 

^ See Basutoland, Proclamations and Notices to 1909, pp. 42-3. 

^ See ibid., pp. 76-83. ® Sec p. 48 above. 

* ‘Abstract of Arrangements rospeoting Registration’, pp. 19-20. In the only later issue of tins 
abstract that has so far been published (1916) the Registrar-General states (p. 41) that the Ordinance 
of 1833 and the Act of 1880 are in force both in Basutoland and Beohuanaland Protectorate. 

® See, for example, Official Year Book 1919, p. 923 ; 1941, p. 1174. No figure of European births 
or deaths has ever been published for Basutoland. 

II B 
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Since Bechiianaland has published mortality statistics based on the 
compulsory death notifications, and since I did not find a single Basuto- 
land document suggesting that the 1833 Ordinance or the 1880 Act have 
ever been put into operation, I think it likely that compulsory death 
notification, if indeedit ever existed in Basutoland, has fallen into oblivion, 
but that there is some opportunity for voluntary birth and death registra- 
tion (not necessarily based on the Voluntary Births Registration Act of 
1880)d 

As regards Bechuanaland, the Ordinance of 1833 is in force still to-day. 
But the Voluntary Births Registration Act of 1880 was repealed by the 
‘Bechuanaland Protectorate Births and Deaths Registration Proclama- 
tion, 1939 which came into force on 1 January 1940. It was issued 
‘Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the registration of births 
and deaths of persons other than natives in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate’.® 

Under Section 20 of this Proclamation the High Commissioner issued 
Regulations® which, on the whole, represent a brief extract from the 
Swaziland Regulations of 1927,® hut contained the following additional 
provisions : 

6. (2) For the jourpose of verifying the prescribed particulars and the amplification 
or correction thereof the District Registrar may require, by notice in writing, the 
informant or any other person wliose duty it is to register the birth or death, or, in 
default of such penson, any credible person having loiowledge of the truth of the 
case, to attend personally at his office within a reasonable time to bo specified in the 
notice and to supply such other evidence or information as may be required by such 

' The Basutoland Medical Seports say year in, year out: ‘Registration of births, deaths and 
marriages is recorded for Europeans living in the country but not for any section of the native 
population.’ See, for example. Report 1938, p. C. 

No. 59 of 19.99 (20 Nov.), Bechuanaland Protectorate, Proclamations and Qovemment Notices 
1939, pp. 100-6. ’ ' 

® The reason why the Administration was interested in the registration of non-natives only is 
indicated in the first three sections of a Note distributed to the Members of the European Advisory 
Council before the discussion of the Draft Proolamation. It began as follows; 

‘ 1 . The question of introducing compulsory registration of births and deaths was raised some 
years ago in connexion with the English Evidence (Foreign, Dominion and Colonial Doouments) 
Act, 1933. 

‘2. The objects of the Act are: — 

(I) To save costs where certain official foreign doouments such as certificates of births, 
deaths, .and marriages are required for use in legal proceedings or for other legal purposes 
in the United Kingdom, and 

(11) to enable reciprocal agreements to be concluded with foreign countries or with other parts 
of the Empire to dispense with the “legalization” of such documents, the effect of which 
would bo to save time and expense to offloials and otlier persons in the United Kingdom 
when English documents of this kind are required for use in the foreign country or part of 
the Empire concerned. 

'3. Reciprocity between the United Kingdom and the Bechuanaland Protcotorato already 
exists, but if the 1933 Act is to bo of any practical benefit to the Protectorate in connexion with 
births and deaths, it is necessary that registers should be kept under the authority of the huv of tho 
T’roteolorate. The compulsory rej^tration of marriages is already in force. 

‘4. There are, also, other obvious advantages in having an accurate record of a oountry’.s vital 
statistios” 

{Minutes of the 'Mh Session of the Europem Advisory Council, 16 Feb. 1939, pp. IQAl.) 

: ; ^ High Gommissioner’s Notice No. 211 of 1939 (24 Nov.), Bcchuanalund Proteetorato, Proda- 
motions and Government Notices 1939, pp. 234^-i!i. 

^ See pp., 63-6 below. 
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District Registrar. The informant shall then certify to the correctness of all altera- 
tions or additions so made to the prescribed particulars by affixing his initials or 
mark thereto. 

(3) The District Registrar shall preserve the notice and such other written 
evidence a.s may have been submitted to him in support thereof as ho may deem 
advisable. 

6. Every person shall be entitled, upon giving twenty-four hours’ notice to the 
Registrar, and upon pajunent of the fees set forth in the Second Schedule hereto, to 
search the index to and inspect any entry in any Register or return in the custody of the 
Registrar and to have a certified copy under the hand of that officer of any such entry. 

The main provisions of the Proclamation, ensuring registration of births 
and deaths, are as follows : 

Registrar arid District Registrars 

2. (1) The Resident Commissioner may from time to time, by Notice in the 
Gazette., appoint an officer to be styled the Rogisti’ar of Births and Deaths, who shall 
be the custodian of all notices of births and deaths and of all returns, registers and 
records of any birth or death in the Territory. 

(2) The Resident Commissioner may also from time to time, by Notice in the 
Gazette, appoint officers to be styled District Registrars of Births and Deaths for each 
of the districts of the Territory or for such other areas therein as he may from time 
to time prescribe. 

Birth and Death Registration 

1. This Proclamation shall apply to all persons in the Territory except natives, 
which term shall include any aboriginal native belonging to any tribe of Africa and 
also any persons of mixed race living as members of any native community, tribe, 
kraal or location in the Territory. 

21. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary herein contained, it shall be lawful 
for the Registrar to register, within six months after the commencement of this 
Proclamation, the birth of any person born in the Territory prior to the commence- 
ment of this Proclamation, whose birth has not been registered under the provisions 
of Act No. 20 of 1880 of the Cape of Good Hope applied to the Territory by Proclama- 
tion No. 36 of 1909, on production of proof, satisfactory to the Registrar, of such 
birth, and upon payment of a fee of twenty shillings. 

In case of a live-birth or stillbirth (1) the father and mother, (2) any 
person present at the birth or the occupier of the dwelling in which the 
child is born shall within three months give notice to the District Registrar 
or to a police officer or shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £10 or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding one month or to both fine and imprisonment. 

In case of a death (1) every adult relative present at the death or in 
attendance during the last illness of the deceased or at his dwelling with 
him, (2) every adult person present at the death, (3) the occupier of the 
dwelling in which the death occurred, (4) every adult inmate of the dwell- 
ing or any person who has caused the body to be buried shall within thirty 
days give notice to the District Registrar or to a police officer or shall he 
liable to a fine not exceeding £10 or to imprisomnent not exceeding one 
month or to both fine and imprisonment. 

Headings of Registers 

Birth (Form A) : No. ; Date of Birth and Time of Birth ; Place of Birth ; 
Name if any;. Sex; Name and Surname, Residence and Occupation of 
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Father ; Name and Maiden Surname, Residence and Occupation of Mother ; 
Nationality of Pai-ents ; Pull Name, Occupation and Residence of Infor- 
mant, and in what capacity he gives information; When Registered; 
Signature of Registrar; Name, if added after Registration of Bii'th. 

Death (Porm B) : No. ; Date of Death and Time of Death ; Place of 
Death; Name and Surname; Sex; Age; Residence and Occupation; 
Nationality ; Cause of Death ; PuU Name, Occupation and Residence of 
Informant, and in what capacity he gives information ; When Registered ; 
Signature of Registrar. 

The Registrar and the District Registi’ars receive no compensation for 
their services in this capacity. Registration of births and deaths in due 
time is free of charge. But fees have to be paid for the registration of a 
birth after three months (if within one year 6s., for each year or part of 
a year thereafter 5s.), for the registration of a death after one month (if 
within one year 5s., for each year or part of a year thereafter 5s.), for 
registration of name subsequent to registration of birth or alteration in 
name (5s.), for inspection of any Register, return or index (Is.), for a certi- 
fied copy of any entry in any register or return (5s.), for any correction 
of an error of fact (6s.). 


2. Swaziland 

Two years after the conquest of the Transvaal the Governor of this new 
Colony proclaimed^- that the laws of the Transvaal ‘shall mutatis mutandis 
and as far as they may be applicable be in force ’ in Swaziland. Thereupon 
registration of births and deaths became compulsory in Swaziland in 
accordance with a Transvaal Proclamation of 18 October 1900.® This 
Proclamation had been issued ‘Whereas it is essential for the better 
government of the Colony of the Transvaal that all Births and Deaths 
occurring within the Colony should be registered as accurately and with 
as little delay as possible’. The registration forms asked among other 
things for the race of the father and the mother of the child and for the 
race of the deceased, and nothing in the text of the Proclamation suggests 
that it was not to apply to ‘all Births and Deaths’, but it was apparently 
never enforced for Natives.® 

The Proclamation was repealed for Swaziland in 1927 by a ‘Proclama- 
tion Consolidating and amending the laws in force in Swaziland i-elating 
to the Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths’* which made birth 
and death registration compulsory for Non-Natives and voluntary for 
Natives; 

Under Section 28 of this Proclamation the High Commissioner nuide 

^ Prookniation Nq. S of 1904 (1 Oct.), the ‘Swaziland Administration Proolamation 1904’, 
The. Trmrnml Oovernmenl Gazette Exlraordinarff, B Oct. 1904, pp. 1-6. 

No. 37 of 1900, reprinted in Transvaal Oolonij Proclamations 1900-2, pp. 13-16. 

A See, for example, Teor Boo* o/<Ae Umfo», &o., 7S79, p. 950. 

/ Ho. 22 of 1927 (12 May), ‘Swaziland Births, Marriages and Deaths Eegistration Proclamation, 
1927’, Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for Som Africa, 20 May 1027, pp. 17-19, reprinted 
fa BmziUnd Laws 1927,-g,Xl. ’ • 
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Regulations^ for the guidance of registrars the most important of which 
were as follows : 

2. Subject to the provisions of the Proclamation the powers and duties of a regis- 
trar, district registrar, and assistant district registrar shall be — 

A. —Begistrar: 

(1) To take charge of and preserve all books, registers, and records of births, 
marriages, and deatlis which occuiTed prior to this Proclamation in any part 
of Swaziland which should be in his custody and of which no record or dupli- 
cate is in his custody ; 

(2) to examine and amend in accordance with these regulations any register, 
return, or documentary proof or order the amendment thereof, and to call 
for any documentary proof he may deem necessary ; 

(3) to take charge of and preserve all such books, forms, registers, returns, and 
other documents as form part of the records of the Registrar’s office ; 

(4) to receive and deal with applications in terms of sections six, seven and eight of 
the Proclamation ; 

(6) to receive and deal with applications for searches and for certified copies 
of birth, marriage, and death registers or other documentary proofs and to 
obtain and furnish such information, concerning births, marriages, and deaths 
as may be required ; 

(6) to cause indexes to be made of all birth, marriage, and death records in his 
custody ; 

(7) to have the general control and superintendence of the registratiori of births, 
marriages, and deaths in .Swaziland and all officers on whom by these 
regulations or any law dealing with tho registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths in force in Swaziland any power or duty is imposed or conferred shall, 
in the exercise of such power or duty conform to the lawful instructions of the 
registrar. 

B. — District Eegiairar: 

(1) To fill in the prescribed forma on behalf of persona who verbally give informa- 
tion concerning births, deaths, and still-births occurring in his district ; 

(2) to receive forms of information accompanied by declarations, if required, 
verifying the information given therein ; 

( 3 ) to receive forms of information after previous registration from assistant district 
registrars of his district or without previous registration from officers holding 
inquests or inquiries or from justices of the peace or police officers ; 

(4) to examine forms of information received and any documents in support there- 
of and cause any defect therein to be supplied or inaccuracy corrected ; 

(6) to register forms of information by inserting the date in the space prescribed 
(‘when registered’) signing Ms name in the space prescribed (‘signature of 
district registrar’), and inserting in the space prescribed the name of his dis- 
trict ; 

(6) to transcribe all tho particulars given on forms of information into tho ‘births 
register,’ ‘deaths register,’ or ‘still-births register’ (as the case may be) and to 
number such forms ; 

(7) to prepare indexes for the ‘births register’ and the ‘deaths register’; 

(8) to supply assistant district registrars, justices of the peace, and police officers 
, ill 1 lis district with all prescribed books, forms, and documents required by them ; 

(9) to furnish tho public upon application and upon payment of the prescribed 
fee with birth and death certificates, and to carry out any search that may 
be required ; 

1 See High Cominissioner’s Notice No. 60 of 1927 (20 May), Official Gazette of the High Com- 
m.mioner for South Africa, 20 May 1927, pp. 23-31, reprinted in Swazilani Laws 10Z7, pp. 27 
(1-27). 
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(10) to receive and forward to the registrar applications made in terms of sections 
six, seven, and eight of the Proclamation when such applications are tendered 
to him; 

(11) to superintend and control, subject to the lawful instructions of the registrar, 
the registration of births and deaths in his district and all officers in his district 
in as far as they may be engaged in carrying out the provisions of the Procla- 
mation and these regulations ; 

(12) to transmit at the end of each month to the registrar by registered post a 
package containing all original forms of uiformation of births, still-births, and 
deaths, together with all certificates and other documents pertaining thereto, 
and simultaneously transmit under the same or a separate cover an invoice 
specifying the contents of such package. 

C. — Assistant District Registrars: 

( 1 ) To fill in the proscribed forms on behalf of persons who give verbal information 
of births, deaths, and still-births ; 

(2) to receive forms of information accompanied by declarations, if required, 
verifying the information given; 

(3) to receive forms of information from officers holding inquests or inquiries, or 
from justiees of the peace or police officers ; 

(4) to register forms of information by inserting the date in the space piroscribod 
(‘when registered’), signing his name in the space prescribed (‘signature of 
assistant district registrar’) and inserting in the prescribed space the name of 
his station ; 

(5) to transcribe into the prescribed registers from the forms of information filled 
in, such particulars as are necessary to complete the entries in such registers ; 

(6) to receive and forward to the registrar applications made in terms of sections 
six, seven) and eight of tho Proclamation when such applications are tendorfxi 
to him ; 

(7) to transmit to the district registrar of his district weekly, if there is suitable 
postal or other communication and, if not, then, by every available oppor- 
tunity, all forms of information, together with any medical certificates and 
other documents relating thereto. 

D. — General; 

(1) Every district registrar and assistant district registrar shall ascertain and 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the bouiidavies of tho district or portion of 
tho district for which he has been appointed and with the boundaries of all 
urban areas in such district or portion of a district. 

(2) Every district registrar, assistant district registrar, and every other person to 
whom duties are assigned by the provisions of the Proclamation or of those 
regulations shall thoroughly acquaint himsolf with such provisions, and with 
every particular respecting his duties as thoreiu set forth, and he shall further 
acquaint himself with the forms with which ho is supplied and their prescribed 
uses ; 

(3) every district registrar, assistant district registrar, justice of the peace, or police 
officer, entrusted with registration work under the Proclamation or these 
regulations, shall keep himself supplied with such books, forms, and documents 
as may be required for the carrying out of his powers and duties in ooimexion 
with such registration woilc; 

(4) every district registrar or assistant district registrar who has the use of a safe 
shall keep all his books and completed dociunents and forms therein ; 

(5) all books, registers, and other records of births and deaths in the custody of 
any district registrar or assistant district registrar, other than those which ho 
may be i oquirod to forward to the registrar, shall remain in the custody of and 
be carefully ijreserved by such district registrar or assistant district regis- 
trar (as the case may be). . 
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3. (1) All the particulars relating to a birth, still -birth or death required on the 
form prescribed in the Schedule hereto shall be furnished by the informant. 

( 3 ) If a birth has been registered as illegitimate, and satisfactory proof is produced 
that the parents could have legally married each other at the date of the birth of the 
child, and have so married each other, either parent or any other person having the 
lawful custody of such chOd may apply to the registrar to have such entry cancelled 
in the register. The registrar shall, if satisfied with the evidence produced, order that 
the entry he cancelled, and that the birth registered as legitimate. No reference what- 
soever to the previous registration shall be made on the new form. 

4. The prescribed information concerning any birth, still-birth, or death shall ho 
given by the informant to the district registrar or assistant district registrar, if such 
birth, still-hirth, or death occurred within an urban area, or to the district registrar, 
assistant district registrar, or any justice of the peace or police officer, if such birth, 
still-birth, or death occurred in a rural area, by verbal communication or by trans- 
mitting by hand or prepaid post, the prescribed form of information duly filled in. 
If such information is given by transmitting the prescribed form as aforesaid, such 
form shall be signed by the informant in the presence of a justice of the peace, com- 
missioner of oaths, or police officer, who shall also sign the form in the allotted space. 

6. If a woman bo delivered of more than one child at one birth, the information 
concerning the birth of each child shall appear on a separate form, and the exact 
time or hour (if known) of each birth recorded. 

6. (1) Still-births shall not be entered either in the births’ register or the deaths’ 
register, but a separate register as prescribed in the .schedule hereto shall be kept by 
the district registrar in which particulars relating to such still-births shall be noted. 
Certificates of still-births shall be issued by the registrar only. 

(2) If the child was born alive, even though not viable, but died immediately 
after its birth, both a birth information form and a death information form shall be 
made out, and both events shall be registered in the usual way. 

7. When an inquest or other inquiry into the cause of the death of any person is 
held the person holding such inquest or inquiry shall in terms of section twelve of the 
Proclamation transmit to the district registrar the form prescribed in the schedule 
hereto (Form B.M.D. 2) in which the following particulars in regard to the cause of 
death must be given : — 

(а) In the case of a death from disease — the nature of the disease so far as asoer- 
tainable, and, if a medical practitioner is a witness, in the words of such 
medical practitioner. 

(б) In the ease of a death from violence — 

(i) whether the injm’y causing death was homicidal, suicidal, or accidental ; 
and 

(ii) nature of the injuries ; and 

(iii) the means whereby or instrument wherewith the injury was inflicted and 
the special circumstance.s, if any, under which it was sustained (e.g. if a 
death bo caused by machinery, the kind of machine shall be stated ; if by 
burns or scalds, the circumstances and manner in which sustained ; if by 
poison, the name of the poison ; if by drowning, whether the drowning 
occurred while bathing, boating, or crossing a river or stream, or under 
what circumstances) ; and 

(iv) what time elapsed between the receipt of the injury and dewth. 

8. The person in charge of any hospital, maternity home, musing home, orphanage, 
or similar institution shall, when called upon to do so by the district registrar of the 
district or area in which such institution is situated, furnish a weekly return of all 
births and deaths occurring in such institution. 

Such a return shall show — 

(а) in the case of a birth, the date thereof and the name and address of the moblior ; 

(б) in the casp of a death, the date thereof and the name of the deceased. 
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9. Every birth, still-birth, or death shall be registered m the district in which it 
occurred, and any person whose duty it is to give information conocming a birth, 
still-birth, or death who before such birth, still-birth, or death is registered removes 
out of the district in which the birth, still-birth, or death occurred into another dis- 
trict, shall within the time prescribed by the Proclamation, give information of such 
birth, still-birth, or death to the district registrar or assistant district registrar into 
whose district ho has removed, and such district or assistant district registrar shall 
sign and date the form of information and transmit it to tho district registrar of the 
district in which such birth, still-birth, or death occurred. 

The main provisions of the 1927 Proclamation, ensuring registration of 
births and deaths, are as follows : 

Segisirar, District Registrars, and Assistant District Registrars 

1. For the administration of this Proclamation the High Commissioner may from 
time to time appoint an officer to be styled tho registrar of births, marriages and 
deaths, who shall be the custodian of all notices of births and deaths, of all such 
returns as are required by any regulation to be rendered to him by district registrars, 
of all registers and returns required to he rendered by marriage officers under this 
Proclamation or any marriage law in force in Swaziland, and of all records of any birth 
or death or marriage in Swaziland prior to the commencement of this Proclamation. 

2. (1) The High Commiasioner may from time to time appoint officers to be styled 
district registrars of births and deaths for each of the districts of Swaziland or for 
other areas therein as may be from time to time prescribed by notice in tho Gazette ; 
provided that wherever there is no district registrar appointed for a district the 
assistant commissioner thereof shall ete officio be the district registrar. 

(2) The High Commissioner may from time to time, for districts for which dis- 
trict registrars have been appointed, appoint persons to be styled assistant district 
registrars of births and deaths ; provided that wherever there is no assistant district 
registrar appointed, the assistant commissioner of tho district shall ex officio be the 
assistant district registrar. 

(3) Tile duties of any district registrar or assistant district registrar shall he as 
prescribed by this Proclamation or by any regulation. 

Birth and Death Registration 

17. Nothing in this Proclamation contained shall be construed as applying to the 
notification or registration of the births and deaths of natives except in such di, strict.? 
as may be specified by the High Commissioner by notice in the Gazette as districts in 
which this Proclamation shall he in force in regard to tho notification and registra- 
tion of births and deaths of natives. 

Provided that any native who so desires shall be entitled to avail himself of the 
faoilitie.s for registration offered. 

IS. The expression ‘native ’ in this chapter means a person both of whose parents 
belong or belonged to an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa and includes any person 
of mixed race living as a member of any native eommunity, tribe, Icraal or location. 

In case of a live-birthi (I) the father, (2) any person, other than the 
mother, present at the birth or the occupier of the dwelling in which tiie 
birth occurred, (3) the person having charge of the child, shall witliin 
thirty days give notice to the district registrar or assistant district regis- 
trar or to a justice of the peace or to a police ofScer, or shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £25 or in default of payment to imprisouinent with or 
without hard labour not exeee^g three months. 

In case of a death (1) every adult relative present at the death or in 
attendance during the last illness of the deceased or at his- dwelling with 
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him, (2) every adult person present at the death, (3) the occupier of the 
dwelling in which the death occurred, (4) every adult inmate of the dwell- 
ing or any person who has caused the body to be buried, shall within thirty 
days give notice to the district registrar, assistant district registrar, justice 
of the peace or police officer, or shall be Kable to a fine not exceeding £26 
or in default of payment to imprisonment wdth or without hard labour not 
exceeding three months. 

Headings of Registers 

Birth (Form B.M.D.IA): Child; 1. Date of birth, 2. Place where born, 
3. Usual place of residence of parents or guardian, 4. Christian names, 5. 
Sex, 6. Place of marriage of parents; Father: 7. Christian names and 
surname, 8. Birthplace, 9. Age, 10. Race, 11. Occupation, 12. Industry; 
Mother: 13. Christian names and maiden surname, 14. Bu-thplace, 15. 
Age, 16. Race, 17. Occupation, 18. Industry; Informant: 19. Signature, 
20. Qualification, 21, Residence, 22. Witness to informant’s signature, 23. 
Date. — ^Number of entry ; When registered or received, Station, Assistant 
District Registrar; When registered. District, District Registrar; Name 
added or altered after registration of birth. Date. 

The following information required for statistical purposes only should 
be obtained if possible : (a) Year of marriage ; (6) Number of children of 
this mother (including child now being registered) — (1) Born alive and now 
living, (2) Born alive but now dead, (3) Still-born. 

Death (Form B.M.D.2A): Deceased; 1. Christian names and surname, 

2. Name of Parent or Guardian (if deceased was under the age of ten years), 

3. Sex, 4. Age, 6. Race, 6. Birthplace, 7. Whether single, married, divorced, 
widower, or widow, 8. Occupation, 9. Industry, 10. Pensioner or Depen- 
dent of pensioner, 11. Date of death, 12. Place of death, 13. Usual place of 
residence, 14. Intended jilace of burial, 16. Causes of death, 16. Dmation of 
disease or of last illness, 17. Name of Medical Practitioner; Informant: 
18. Signature, 19. Qualification, 20. Residence, 21. Witness to informant’s 
signature, 22. Date, — Number of entry; When registered or received, 
Station, Assistant District Registrar ; When registered, District, District 
Registrar. 

The Registrar, District Registrars, and Assistant District Registrars 
receive no compensation for their services in this capacity. Registration 
of births and deaths within a year after the event is free of charge. But 
fees have to be paid for registration after one year (10s.), for alteration of 
a name (if application is made mthin twelve months after birth 2s. Od., if 
after that period £1), for each search made (per calendar year or part 
thea:eof Is.),^ for a certificate of a bh-th or a death (2s. 6d.). 

^ Search fees shall not he charged (1) when a birth or death certificate is requited (a) when 
application is made at time of reporting birth or death, (6) when birth or death has been reported 
within the prescribed period and correct date of event is quoted, (c) when, though tlie event was 
leported after the prescribed period, the exact date of report is quoted; (2) in the case of applica- 
tions for alteration of name (a) when the birth has been reported within the pres orihed period and 
the correct date of the event is quoted, (b) when, though the event was reported after the pre- 
scribed period, ttif^exaot date of report is quoted. 
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VII. Native Febtility, Mortality, astd Population Growth 


1. Basutoland 

Fertility- The Principal Medical Officer of Basutoland stated in 1927 ; 

For some years one has had the impression that Basuto women are not bearing the 
same number of children as they did, say, twenty years ago.i 

‘As there was no registration of births and deaths in the country, no 
figures were available from which statistics could be drawn.’ He therefore 
made a special investigation covering 619 women coming to the dispen- 
sary at Maseru. The results concerning fertility were as follows; 



I 

Married 

0 to 8 years 

II 

Married 

8 to 16 years 

III. 

Married 

10 years and 
upwards 

Number of women questioned . . | 

210 

175 

134 

Average years married 

6 

13 

Over 10 

Total children bom .... 

301 

584 

751 

Average number of children born per 
married woman .... 

1-43 

3-33 

6’60 


The figures thus obtained, though not large, are, I think, sufficient from which to 
draw certain deductions.® 

The reason for dividing up the years of married life into these periods of eight years 
each is that knowing that the average Mosuto woman is married at about twenty 
years of age and that she ceases bearing children at about forty -four years of ago — 
one has a stretch of twenty -four years, and for the sake of convenience of comparison 
three periods of eight years each are taken. 

Birth control is not exercised among the Basuto : to them ehildi’en are an asset, and 
therefore large families are always desired and sought for — 'the only precaution 
taken is to try to have a period of about two years between each child,® so that were 
they bearing normally in the first period there would be at least two children per 
marriage instead of 1-43, in the second period five children instead of 3'33, and in tlie 
last period about six. The birth rate per marriage in Russia, which was the highc.st 
in Europe in 1888, was 5-7, compared with which tho Basuto families of over .sixteen 
years standing are 6-56. . , A 

In colunm II of the above table the average child birth rate per woman married 
for at least twelve year’s of her most fecund period is 3-3 and therefore unlOcely to 
increase materially. Tliis is a big drop from the earlier period shorvn in column III, 
in which the child birth rate per family was 6-68. 

The determining factor for this decline in the birth rate is imdoubtedly gonoiTlmai 
— one says this confidently because of the prevalence of this disease among tho young 
married women of tho tribe. The disease is mostly contracted within five or six years 
of married life, and the victims do not come for treatment till complications, especi- 
ally salpingitis, have set in, with their known sterilizing effect. 

In the out-patient department a very large number of women seek advice because 
they are sterile after the birth of one or two children, and one finds most frequetdly 
that gonorrhceal infection has occurred. 

Syphilis does not seem to have had much effect, in that, since tho ‘seventies’ of 

> Medical Beport 19S8, p, 26. ® Ibid. 

See also Aliniiie Martin, Bamkdand (1903), p. 43: ‘As a rule Jjaby number one attains to two 

or oven three years before the arrival of baby number two, and so on.’ 

* Evidently a misprint for 5-60. “ Evidently a misprint fnr.fv.CO. 
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last century it has been so prevalent among the Basuto that competent authorities 
have computed that for over thirty years fully 80 per cent, of the tribe have been 
syphilised — this due to the non-venereal mode of infection, and yet the birth rate 
till sixteen years ago was normal for a healthy and virile people — whereas gonorrhcBa 
till the late ‘eighties’ of last century was infrequently seen, but during the last 
twenty -five years it has been increasing rapidly and has become very prevalent in 
both sexes — ^unfortimately the restraining stigma connected with this disease in 
civilized races does not exist among the Basuto, aiid one foresees continuous spread 
of the condition throughout the tribe with a resulting diminution of the poxjulation 
slow but certain.* 

I shall deal here first with the spread of venereal disease, and afterwards 
with the actual results of the investigation of 1926. 

Prior to the appointment of District Surgeons in Leribe and Thaba 
Bosigo Districts, in 1878, no official document seems to have mentioned the 
incidence of venereal disease in Basutoland. The medical reports for 1878 
and 1879 confirm that venereal disease then was rare, but it began to 
spread in 1881 owing to the jiresence of European Forces fighting in the 
Gun War, and there is no evidence that gonorrhoea appeared later than 
syphilis. 

1878. Leribe. Venereal disease, though not imlmown to the Basuto is, I find, 
extremely uncommon, and when it exists, can generally be traced to the Free State 
or Diamond-fields,'* 

Thaba Bosigo. If I may be permitted to judge of the extent of pro.stitution by the 
occurrence of the diseases which it engenders, I should say that it was not very 
great. Venereal affections are but uncommon, and amongst them syphilis is happily 
rare in this country, pathologically speaking.* 

1879. Leribe. I must also notice the freedom of the Basuto in this district from 
venereal disease. The one case of syphilis reported was a Emopean ; three of the six 
oases of gonorrhoea were also in white men. From the police camp, consisting of 
over 160 men, women, and children, I have not had rojjorted to me one instance of 
this disease.* 

1881. Leribe. Venereal Disease. Has obtained an entry among them [the ‘loyal ’ 
Basutos in the camp at Thlotse Heights], as the presence of the European Forces 
here has undoubtedly tended to lower their moral condition and eneom-age more or 
less the practice of prostitution among the women. Maary have come to me with 
various forms of venereal diseases, as Syphilis and Gonorrhoea, and these affections 
all in this district were most rare in former years, have now tainted, to some consider- 
able extent, the native population of the camp, and it is greatly to be feared, that 
when they eventually return to their homes, this class of disease will become dis- 
seminated through the district by their means.* 

1882. Mafeteng. The munbemf cases of venereal di.sease that came under treat- 
ment was very small. No case.s occurred amongst Europeans . . .® 

Leribe. Venereal disease in the form of Gonorrhoea has been rife, and must be 
looked upon as a legacy left from the war, as before the year 1880 it was unknown 
on Thlotsi Heights, and in the Leribe District, and is an evident importation of the 
Europeans.'* 

•MeiicalBeport 1926, -pf. 26-8. 

* Report; of District Surgeon, Leribe District, for 1878, Cape of Good Hope, Slue-Book on 
Native Ajfairs 1S79, p. 8. 

* Report of District Surgeon, Thaba Bosigo District, for 1878, ibid., p. 28. 

* Report of District Surgeon, Leribe District, for 1879, ibid. 1880, p. 18. 

■’ Report of Medical Officer, Leribe District, for 1881, ibid. 1882, Part I, pp. 211-12. 

’’ Report of Temporary Medical Officer, Thaba Bosigo District, for 1882, ibid. 1883, p. 205. 

* Report of IJe^jioal Officer, Leribe District, for 1882, ibid., p. 282. 
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1886. Quthing. Venereal disease appears to be of frequent occurrence, and I have 
recently heai'd of some bad cases.* 

1888. Thaba Bosigo. I beg to append a detailed analysis^ of the eases treated, 
from which it will be seen that syphilis and the various disorders of the digestive 
system have contributed most largely. I have long been in doubt whether the disease 
called by the natives macaula should be classed as syphilitic, and whilst still not 
wishing to commit myself to a decided opinion, I have thought it advisable to classify 
it under that head in the appended analysis.^ 

Lerihe. Tho disease known among the Basuto as ‘mokaula’ is apparently 
spreading.* 

Quthing. Numbers of men, women, and children are afflicted with the venereal 
disease known among the Basuto as ‘macaula,’ but as Government supply medicine 
to the natives at small cost, I expect this disease will gradually die out.*’ 

1889. Cornet Spruit. The general health of the district is good, makaula amongst 
the natives being tho only really troublesome disease." 

1890. Maseru. The disease called makaula seems steadily on tho deoreaso. It is 
difficult to decide whether it is a modified form of syphilis or not. The number of 
case.s of true tertiary syphilis were very few.’ 

1891. Leribe. About 10 per cent, of attendants [at public dispensary] were 
suffering from various venereal diseases, the most common being the syphilitic 
secondary sores, so-called mocaxila, and gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea is very prevalent among the police force, half of tho men suffering 
ohronioally from it. 

Syphilis, though also prevalent in tho district, seems to bo less virulent . . . 
Children are more affected by it than adults, and though commonly inheriting the 
malady, they are undoubtedly the means of spreading it, a child getting mocaula 
from another and infecting the parents afterwards." 

1892. Leribe. Gonorrhoea and other venereal and uterine diseases are ... on 
the increase. This is owing to the general prostitution practised by married women 
and girls among the Basutos." 

Mafeteng. The extraordinary prevalence of this disease [syphilis] may, I think, 
be attributed to want of cleanliness, and ignorance or disregard of its contagious 
nature, and to lesser extent, perhaps to immorality. 

The native, too, is much more susceptible to this disease than tho European. 

In 308 instances the disease was acquired, and 203 infants and children hereditary. 
The great amenability of this disease to medical treatment, coupled with the tendency 
to natural extinction makes mo hopeful that in time it will cease to be so general.*" 

1893. Leribe. It may also be noted that syphilis is decidedly on the deoreaso, 
whether because the disease having been very prevalent at one time has lost its viru- 
lence, or perhaps natives are more alive to the treatment to follow in each case), 

Gonorrhoea is still prevalent as well as other uterine ailments, among women. 

iSevoral cases of abortions, prematui’e births, and impotence among men may be 
attributed to venereal diseases and sexual depravity.** 

* Report of Assiatant Cominissionor, Quthing District, for 1885-0, Further Cormpondence 
respecting the Affairs of Fasutoland,}Si6,p.M. 

" Not printed. 

* Report of Medical Officer, Thnba Bosigo (Maseru) Diatriet, Scpod of the. Seszdent Gommis- 
aioner 1887 [-88], p. 10. Sco also ibid. 1888-0, pp. 7-8, 12, 14. 

* Report of Assistant Commissioner, Leribe District, ibid. iSSy-g, p. 17. 

" Report of Inspector B. M. Police, Quthing District, ibid., p, 23. 

' Report of Inspector B. M. Police, Cornet Spruit District, ibid. 1888-0, p. 14. 

I Report ofMedioal Officer, Maseru District, ibid. iSS9-9d,p. 20. See also ibid., pp. 31-3, 

" Report of Medical Officer, Lcribo District, Gohnid Reports, Basutoland 1800-1, pp. 15-16. 
Seealsoibid., pp. 20, 22. ' , ' . 

’ Report of Medical Officer, Leribe District, ibid. 1801-Z, p. 23. 

*“ liepprt of Medical Officer, Mafeteng District, ibid,, p. 29. 

** Report of Medical Officer, Leribe District, ibid. iS92-4, pp. 22-3. 
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Mafeteng. Syphilis still continues to ho very prevalent.’^ 

Mohales Hoek. An analysis of the diseases treated shows still a large percentage 
of syphilitic cases, especially those of a hereditary nature.® 

1894. The medical officers are of opinion that the ratio of syphilis to the popula- 
tion is steadily decreasing, and that it and kindred diseases are readily yielding to 
the treatment afforded in this territory.® 

1895. A diminution in the number of severe tertiary manifestations has been 
noticed during the last year, and this alone testifies to the influence exercised by the 
medical work of the last five years in alleviating a condition which at one time 
threatened to become almost a national calamity.* 

Mafetong. If confined to the treatment of tliis disease [syphilis] alone, which by 
its widespread and disastrous effects is little less than a national calamity, the 
Government dispensaries would justify their existence, since, while there are good 
grounds for believing that the disease is yearly diminishing, and working less evil 
among the inhabitants, the number of those affected who present themselves for 
treatment maintains a high proportion, and the results of treatment are m the 
highest degree encouraging.® 

Mohales Hoek. Syphilis still continues to boar an undue proportion to other cases 
treated. 179, or 12 per cent, of all cases, were syphilitic. Of these 116 were adults 
with whom it was probably acquired ; in 63 cases it was congenital.” 

1896. My own experience, extending now over a considerable period, is to the 
effect that, owing to the aid so readily sought and obtained against the ravages of 
this disease [syphilis], it has no longer the serious import such as obtained some six 
years ago. As I remarked in my last report, the severe tertiary manifestations are 
now rarely met with, and I have lately observed a marked diminution in the number 
of young children suffering from hereditary syphilis, a fact which sj^eaks for itself.’ 

Leribe. Syphilis is still very prevalent in the district ... I believe it is being slowly 
stamped out. The disease is not so virulent as in some parts . . . 

Moyeni. Syphilis is very prevalent here and does not seem to be on the decrease.® 

1897. So long ... as the inhabitants continue to hold syphilis in the same light 
estimation that the average European does a simple catarrh, no noticeable diminu- 
tion in the spread of this disease is to be hoped for.'® 

1898. This disease [syphilis] appears to be decreasing in a most .satisfactory 

manner, u 

1899. In spite of the fact that such a large percentage of the patients attending 
the hospitals every year are suffering from .syphilis, I thinlc that disease is tending 
to disappear. It is now the exception rather than the rule to find a case of syphilis 
on the reserve at any of the Magistracies.'® 

1900. The close analogy between specific fevers and syphilis is well illustrated in 
the course and manifestations of the diseases as seen in Basutoland. The most in- 
teresting feature is the absence of the induration at the site of inoculation, and the 
consequent difficulty of demonstrating when or where the disease is contracted. 
The hard chancre is very rarely seen in natives, yet let a single case of syphilis be 

' Report of Medical Officer, Mafeteng District, ibid., p. 36. 

® Report of Medical Officer, Mohales Hoek District, ibid., p. 39. 

” Report of Acting Resident Commissioner, ibid. 1S93-4, pp. 9-10. See also Reports of Medical 
Officers, Mafeteng and Mohales Hoek Districts, ibid., pp. 60-1. 

* Report of Principal Medical Officer, Basutoland, ibid. 1894-5, p. 46. 

” Peport of Medical Officer, Mafeteng District, ibid., p. 60. 

” Report of Medical Officer, Mohales Hoek District, ibid. , p. 53. 

’ ReportofPrinoipalMedioalOffieer, Basutoland, ibid. lS95-fi,p. 37. 

“ Report of Medical Officer, Leribe District, ibid., p. 39; see also ibid. 1896-7, p. 49. 

® Report of Medical Officer, Mohales Hoek District, ibid. 1895-6, p. 47. 

ReportofPrinoipalMedioalOffioer, Basutoland, ibid. lSfffi-J',p. 48. 

" Report of Principal Medical Officer, Basutoland, ibid. 1897-8, p. 45. 

" Report of Principal Medical Officer for 1899, Sdedions from Colonial Medical Reports for 
1898 and 1899, fi. 3. 
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introduced into a previously clean village, in a few months a large percentage of the 
inhabitants, especially children, will be found with secondary eruptions. ... As 
illustrating the rapidity with which the disease spreads, I will mention a ease which 
was brought to my notice in 1892:— A village containing about 60 inhabitants was 
quite clean. A family, one member of which was suffering from a secondary eruption, 
joined the community, and within two months there were over 20 cases of syphili.s, 
chiefly among oliildren. As a result of onquhies made among the natives themselves 
it seems probable that the common use of eating and drinldng utensils is the source 
of infection. 1 

In the first two decades of this century the incidence of venereal disease 
was discussed less fully in the official reports. 

1002. Leribe. The proportion of cases of venereal diseases scorns remarkably 
high . . . 

1906. Quthing. I regret to state that a large proportion of the native community 
suffer from syphilis, the ravages of the disease being increased by the difficulty of 
persuading the patients to undergo a prolonged course of treatment.^ 

1908. Leribe. In this district venereal disease is increasing very much, and in 
course of time is hound to influence adversely the general health and well-being of 
the people. Much of the increase is due to ignorance of the virulence and far-reaching 
effects of such disease ; but I am afraid immorality and loose living have much to 
answer for. 

Women are the worst sufferers, in most cases innocently, and as a consequonco 
their poteniia gignendi is impaired. I have been struck by the number of barren 
women, and the mothers of one child only, who come to the dis23onsary for advice, 
but considering the prevalence of venereal disease, it is not to be wondered at.'' 

Mafeteng. Venereal disease shows no signs of decreasing, no doubt because the 
gravity of the nature of the disease does not apiioal to the native.® 

1918. Syphilis is still very prevalent .... The general difficulty m dealing with the 
problem of syphilis in a native territory is the indifference of the people. Moat oases 
have a non-venereal origin (only 14 cases of chancre were seen during the year).® 

1920. Syphilis. This is becoming an increasingly serious problem and dapgcjr to 
the nation.’ 

With the puhlication of special Medical Reports the available coinments 
became again more ample. 

1923. Vonoreal disease still looms large amongst the dispensary jjatients, and 
pelvic disease in women helps to fill the wards in the hospitals and to form the bulk 
of tho abdominal surgery performed therein.* 

1924. Syphilis though voiy prevalent is of a mild type, and tho gross le.sions that 
were observed twenty years ago seldom appear no-w, which may be accounted for by 
tho intensive treatment that has been provided for many years, and also by tlio 
earlier stage at which treatment is begun. Syphilis was luilmown amongst the Basuto 
until the time of tho opening of tho Kimberley diamond mines. It sirread rapidly 
throughout the coiuitry, and the mildness of the disease now may in part be due to 
accinired immunity. 

Gonorrhoea is particularly severe in the female and the wards of the hospitals aro 
filled with sufferers seeking surgical relief from infection of the pelvic organs.* 

1 ‘Basutoland Medical Report for the Yoai- ended 3Ist December, 1900’, Sdmliow from Colo- 
nial MedirAl Mepnrk for 1900 aTid 1901, -pg. 

“ Report of Medical Officer, Leribe District, Colonial lleparls, Hasutoland 190 1~2, p. 60. 

* Report of Medical Officer, Qathing District, ibid. 1904S, p. ,'34. 

•* Report of M edical Officer, Leribe District, ibid. 1907-S, p. 38. 

* Report of Medical Officer, Mafeteng District, ibid., j). 39. 

* Ibid. /W7-W, p. 9.. ’ Ibid. p. 8. 

* Medical Report 1923. » IPid. 1924, p. 6. , . 
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1925. The gonorrhceal oases totalled 875. This number gives no indication of the 
extent of the disease in the Territory. To the average male native, gonorrhoea means 
nothing more than a slight discomfort for a time. He rarely goes to a dispensary for 
treatment, and it is only ■when a bubo or phagedsena or stricture supervenes that he 
seeks medical or surgical relief. The female native never comes for treatment for 
gonorrhoea. Endometritis, sterility, salpingitis and pelvic abscess drive her to the 
medical man. Sterility is on the increase, and -where at one time a large family of 
live or six was the rule, a great many married women have one, or at most, two chil- 
dren. Most of the abdominal surgery done in our hospitals is for diseases of the 
uterine appendages. It will bo seen that gonorrhoea, more than syphilis, presents a 
difficult problem when the question of combating the disease arises. It is only half 
medical. Tribal law and custom is slowly but surely breaking down and promiscuity 
is not penalised so drastically as it was in the early days.^ 

1926. Gonorrhoeal cases numbei-ed 818, but, as was hidicated last year, this 
number gives no idea of the extent of the disease in the Territory : it is only dire 
necessity that sends patients to Medical Officers for treatment. Women suffer more 
than men, and its effects are seen in the increasing sterility of the Basuto women and 
the decreasing birth rate. It has been noticed that when a yoimg woman marries she 
may have one child and perhaps two, but after that her complaint is: ‘No more 
children ! ’ . . . The medical .staff is too small to conduct an mtonsive campaign against 
the disease. No opportunity is lost when cases come for treatment of pointing out 
the serious nature of the disease and its remote consequences, but, in a community 
where no social stigma is incurred by irregular sexual relationships, where twenty 
thousand young men are absent from their home-s during the course of the year, and 
where promiscuity is condoned, most of the teaching falls on deaf ears.® 

1927. Gonorrhoea is a much more serious disease [than syphilis] amongst our 
Natives and its effects aro seen in the sterility of many of the women.® 

1936. Syphilis continues to be widespread notwithstanding the efforts that 
Government has made to control it by means of free treatment. . . . 

There is no appreciable reduction in the incidence of Gonorrhoea largely because 
the Basuto refuse to accept its infectious nature. . . 

1937. Syphilis. . . . Dm-ing the period of economic depression and bad agricultural 
crops 1931 to 1934 the number of primary cases [among outpatients] was consider- 
ably smaller than in previous and succeeding years. ... 

The explanation is that at most ports of entry into the territory and in neighbour- 
ing villages a considerable number of native women prostitutes brew and sell kaffir 
beer, which is generally rendered highly intoxicating by the addition of golden syrup 
etc. In years when food supplies are good and there is an abundance of Kaffir Com 
(Millet) from which kaffir beer is mode, men retumuig from the Mines feel that they 
can spend their earnings on self-indulgence and they fall easy victims to the prosti- 
tutes, most of whom have venereal disease in highly infective forms. The infected 
men then infect their wives and lovers at home. . . . ' 

Vague guesses have been made as to the proportion of Basuto who have had 
syphilis.® In order to come to some estimate, enquiries were made at Leribe and 
Mohale’s Hoek dispensaries from each of about 1,500 consecutive outpatients as to 
whether or not they had had or still have syphilis. At Leribe 65% stated that they 
had had the disease, while at Mohale’s Hoek 31% admitted infection. It may there- 
fore be assumed that the proportion of all Basuto -who at one time or another have 
been infected is about 40%. ... 

Gonorrhoea. As with Syphilis the number of cases . . . has increased .... For 
similar reasons given in the preceding section this is no doubt explained by the 
increased temptations and opportunities for men returning from the mines to become 

^ Ibid. 1926, pp. 7-8. ® Ibid. 1926, pp. 6-7. 

» Ibid. 1927, p. 8. '* Ibid. 19SS, p. 10. 

® The Pim Comraission had reported that ‘venereal disease ... is believed to affect well over 00 
per cent, of the pop^dation, though, the figure is necessarily speculative’ (Repmt Basutoland, p. 99). 
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iiifoctecl. The incidence of Gonorrhoea shows the same susceptibility to periods of 
prosperity and depression as was shown for Primary Sypliilis . . . d 

1941. Syphilis. ... In 1936 Government introduced a campaign to control the 
incidence of .syphilis. The result was that the number of syphilitic patients who 
attended G'Ovemment Dispensaries rose from 6,841 in 1935 to 9,770 in 1937. P’or 
the past four years the number has remained stationary at about 7,600 per annum — 
while figure, s may not show a marked decline in the incidence, Medical Officers are 
agreed that the campaign is bearing fruit, and that the spread of the disease is being 
controlled. 

Gonorrhoea, 1,853 cases of gonorrhoea in the acute or sub-acute stages wore reported 
from the dispon.saries. There is reason to believe that this figure doe.s not reflect the 
true incidence, which i.s probably much higher. The Basuto are amazingly indifferent 
to the disea.se, and voi-y many of them do not seek treatment unless serious complica- 
tions, such as arthritis, salpingitis, etc., occur.® 

These quotations may give the impression that the women who in 1926 
had been married for more than 16 years (Group III) had suffered actually 
less from gonorrhoea than those who had married later, but it is possible, 
of course, that the Medical Officers (prior to 1924) were more interested in 
the spread of syphilis and had also fewer opportunities of noticing the 
incidence of gonorrhoea. 

As regards the interpretation of the figures ascertained in 1926, the 
argument of the Principal Medical Officer is not convincing. Assum- 
ing that the number of women questioned was the same for each year of 
duration of marriage (from 0 to 24), that no woman was or became sterile, 
and that each woman had a child nine months after marriage and every 
two years thereafter, the ‘normal’ number of children would have been 
2- 125 in Group I, 6-125 in Group II, and 10-125 in Group III.® Assuming 
that there was a period of three years between each child the corresponding 
numbers of children would liave been 1-59, 4-22, and 6-94. Since some 
women no doubt were sterile, and since not all the women had a child nine 
months after their marriage, the average number of 1-43 children in Group 
I does not seem small. The average number of 3-34 children in Group II 
would appear to be low (even taking account of the fact that fecundity, 
i.e. child-bearing capacity, declines with increasing age), and this may 
actually be due to gonorrhoeal infection within five or six years of 
maixiage. As regards the difference between the average number of chil- 
dren to Group II (3-34) and Group III (5-60) it is no conclusive proof that 
the women who married before 1910 were on an average more fertile than 
those who married in 1910-18. The Principal Medical Officer points out 
that the women in Group 11 have passed their most fecund period and that 
the number of their children is ‘therefore unlikely to increase materially’. 
This may be true of many women who have been married 14 or 15 years 
but is certainly not true of the majority of the women in Group II. It 
should, moreover, never be overlooked in studies of this kind that the 
older women — in this case those who have been married 16 years or more — 
have shown by the very fact of their survival that they were physically 

' Mcdicd Meport 1037, pp. 8-9. 

® Ibid.W47,p.2. Seeatoibid.J!94Z,p,3; 7M3, p. 3, 

“ Sen also ibid. J<?Z5, pp. 39-30. 
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superior to those of their generation who died young. ^ The figures 
(ascertained in 1926) do not, therefore, indicate that ‘Basuto women 
are not bearing the same number of children as they did, say, twenty 
years ago’. 

The Principal Medical Officer said that ‘the birth rate per marriage in 
Russia, which was the highest in Europe in 1888, was 6-7, compared with 
which the Basuto families of over sixteen years standing are 6'66’. He 
obviously misunderstood the meaning of the Russian figure. In Russia 
births in 1889 were 5-7 times as numerous as marriages,® and this ratio, of 
course, has notliing whatsoever to do with the average number of births 
to families of over 16 years’ standing. While fertility in Russia, 50 years 
ago, was enormous, the fertility of the women in G-roup III was not at all 
high.® It was in fact so low that it is hard to believe that it was ‘repre- 
sentative of the average Mosuto woman It would be surprising, more- 
over, in any case if the 134 women of this Group who came to the dispen- 
sary in the capital had been representative of the average elderly Basuto 
women. 

"What fertility actually was in Basutoland in earlier or in recent times it is 
impossible to tell, but there are some indications that fertility was formerly 
very high and has decreased since 1921. In his report for the year 1899 the 
Principal Medical Officer stated ; 

There is no registration of birth.s and deaths (except in the case of Europeans) 
in Basutoland, but from information obtained from a recent census of the Leribe 
District, the birth rate was computed to be 46 per 1000 and the death rate 20'30 
per 1000. 

I think these figures may be fairly taken to represent the average birth and 
death rate tluoughout the country.'* ** 

This is the only birth-rate ever published for any section of Basutoland. 
But since the population of Leribe was actually obtained through an 
estimate® and not through a census, and since it is not known how this 
‘birth-rate’ was computed,® it should be accepted with great reserve, 
though it is noteworthy that the Medical Officers considered it genuine. 

At the census of 1911, 74,973 native children were returned as under 
5 years of age, and 100,670 women as of child-bearing age (15-49). These 
figures suggest a very high fertifity. 

At the census of 1921, 27,271 native children were returned as under 

* Although fertility in England certainly did not decline between 1851 and 1880, the 1911 
Fertility Census showed that the women who in 1911 had been married over 50 years were more 
fertile than those who had been married 40 to 49 years, and that the latter were more fertile than 
those who had been married 30 to 39 years. 

** In 1888 the ratio was 5’3. 

® According to the 1911 Fertility Census in England the rvives over 45 years who had married 
before they were 25 years had had on an average 6-59 children to their present marriage. 

■* Selections from Colonial Iledical Reports for 189S and 1899, p. 6. 

® See ‘Report of the Medical Officer, Leribe, for the Year ending 30th June, 1899*, Oolondal 
Reports, Basutoland 1898-9, p. 22: ‘The estimated population of the district is 41,043 .... The 
birth-rate is 46'9 per 1,000, and the death-rate is 20'29 per 1,000.’ 

“ See in this connexion also ‘Basutoland Medical Report for the Year ended 31st Decomher, 
1900’ {Selections from Colonial Medical Reports for 1990 and 1901, p. 26): ‘The birth-rate has been 
estimated at froiji 40 to 42 per thousand, and the death-rate at about 21 per thousand.’ 

ir F 
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1 year of age and 139,665 women as of child-lbearing age. These figures 
again suggest a very liigh fertility 

At the census of 1936 only 26,439 native children were returned as under 
1 year of age and 161,145 women as of child-bearing age. These figures 
would suggest a much lower fertility than in 1921. ^ 

It seems very likely that both in 1921 and 1936 a number of children 
over one year were counted as infants, but there is no reason to assume 
that the understatements of age were more numerous in 1921 than in 1936, 
Since, moreover, the computations of the natural increase made above=‘ 
showed an enormous drop in the period 1921-36 there is some justification 
for the conclusion that fertility was actually much lower in 1936 than 
fifteen years earlier. 

General Mortality. The only death-rate ever published for any section 
of Basutoland was the one of 20-3 for the Leribe District in 1898-99. But 
this rate which in any case would be extraordinarily low cannot be accepted 
as correct in view of the reported high birth-rate of 46'9. Even if only 
20 per cent, of the newly born had died before the age of two these deaths 
would have constituted about 9 per 1,000 of the population, so that the 
death-rate of those over two would have been approximately 12 per 1,000, 
a rate which cannot have corresponded to reality. 

Medical and sanitary care seems to have been most defective in earlier 
times and progress was slow until quite recently. Dr, E. C. Long, who was 
appointed to Mafeteng in 1890 and was Principal Medical Officer of Basu- 
toland from 1894 to 1922,* described conditions in the 1890s and the first 
decade of this century as follows;® 

In 1890 there was practically no accoimnodation for in-patients, except two small 
rooms attached to the Maseru Dispensary and a oouplo of native huts at Leribe. . . . 

The actual accommodation at this time was of the meanest description. At Mafe- 
teng for upwards of a year a disused stable was the only building available. There 
were no hospital attendants, and no water supply. If an operation was porformod, 
the dispensary had to be cleared for the purpose, and the medical officer’s writing- 
table of the morning was the operation-table of the afternoon. There were no beds 
and no bedding. Patients lay on mud floors in their own blankets, and their relatives 
or friends nursed them as they could.® 

In 1903 the first real advance towards providing suitable accommodation for 
in-patients was made by the erection at Maseru of a properly built and equipped 
hospital of thirty beds. ... 

* The total iiatire population was 495,937 excluding absentees and 643,078 including absentees. 
Assuming that the 27,271 infants were the survivors of 32,000 children bom in the year preoeding 
the census, tiie birth-rate would have been about 60, 

® The total native population was 669,273 eXclnding absentees and 660,646 including absentco.s. 
As.sumhig tliat tlie 26,439 infants were the survivors of 30,000 children born in the year preoeding 
the census, the birth-rate would have been about 60. 

A See p, 22, , . . ® See, Pirn Commission, 2{epoH Basutolmd, pp. 90-7. 

^ ColanialBeports, Basutoland 1908-9, pp. 21-2. 

® See also ibid. 1896-1, p. 48, lS97~S, p. 46, 1898-9, p. 31, concerning the Maseru Hospital; 

1896-7. ‘The great need of nursing help is keenly felt. It is an impossibility to maintain wards 
.in an aseptio condition without.’ 

1897~S. ' , , . the provision for one nurse for the wards, has proved a great boon . . . ’ 

1898-9 . ‘ The plan of having a native nurse in charge of the ward at tlio Maseru Hospital, which 
, luis now been on its trial for some time, is found to work admirably, and, if funds admitted, could 

bo advantageously extended to the other district hospitals.’ 
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Some oritioism has been levelled against the policy of providing first -class accommo - 
Ration for natives, especially the provision of proper bedding and hospital clothing, 
and it has been asserted that some simpler accommodation would have met the 
needs of the case. 

Five years’ experience at Maseru has shown that such criticism is not justifiable. 
The accommodation and equipment are only such as are necessary to carry out 
modern surgical methods. There is, moreover, the great educational advantage and 
civilising influence of compelling all who are admitted into hospital to submit to 
hospital cleanliness and hospital discipline. 

Although the equipment is of the best, the patients are not in any sense coddled. 
Strict discipline is maintained, and the diet adapted to the social condition of the 
inmates. Prompt eviction follows any faihire to conform to the rules of the institu- 
tions. 

Twenty-five years later, the Pirn Commission reported:^ 

So far as Europeans are concerned the needs of the Territory are adequately met 
but the position is different as regards the natives. 

The hospitals have 140 beds, or ono for every 4,000 of the population, as compared 
with one for every 2,000 in Swaziland, and for 2,800 in Bechuanaland. Further they 
are all situated near the western border except Qacha’s Nek which is on the south- 
eastern border, and practically serve only the fringe of the coimtry, while even for 
this area the accommodation is inadequate.® 

The great mountain area occupying four-fifths of the country has no hospital and 
in it the population is very scattered.® 

There are no dispenssiries or medical posts away from the various headquarters, 
nor do the Medical Officers visit out-centres as a i>art of their official duties, though 
two officers do so as private practice. 

There is no public health organization except at the Government Camps, although 
enteric fever is widely prevalent ; there is no child welfare work and practically no 
maternity work. Only maternity cases of a specially difficult character can be taken 
into the hospitals. The absence of any outstations prevents any real efforts to deal 
with the most serious medical problem of Basutoland, the wide prevalence of 
venereal disease .... 

The attention of the Medical Officers — whoso competence and devotion to duty is 
fully recognized — is concentrated on theh hospitals, and on the Government Camps 
with a small area around them, except for the possible calls of thoh private practice 

As regards hospitals, however, some progress has been achieved since 
1936. The Missions which so far had not had a single hospital opened three 
m 1937 and 1938, one of which is situated in the mountain area. 

The establisliment by the Roman Catholic Mission of a Medical Mission at Ntaote’s, 
equipped with a hospital of sixteen beds, in the centre of the highlands is of the 
greatest importance to the people of that area who are three to four days ride on 
horseback from the nearest doctor.® 

^ Report Basuiolmid, pp. 08-9. 

“ See also Basutoland, Medical Report 1935, p. 19: ‘All medical officers report that the hed 
accommodation is inadequate and that many patients in need of hospital treatment have to ho sent 
home with “a bottle of medicine”.’ 

“ A vivid description of the medical problem in the mountain area was given ibid., pp. 17-18. 
To quote only one sentence ; ‘ The result is that the Highland population requiring medical aid but 
who are unable to undertake the formidable journey to the nearest doctor, are obliged to avail 
themselves of the native medicine man (usually a witchdoctor), suoli assistance as untrained 
European ffissionaries or traders can give, or resort to itinerant quacks and proprietary medioines 
with which the country is flooded.’ 

* See also Hailey, p. 1156 : ‘The health service in rural areas is poorly developed, as the existing 
staff is only sufficient to deal with hospital work.’ 

Medical Report 193S, p. 18. 
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At the same time bed accommodation in Government hospitals had been 
increased considerably so that the totalnumberof beds available for natives 
on 31 December 1943 was 328 as compared with 148 on 31 December 1936.1 

The Medical Eeport for 1943 summarized the position as follows: 

Medical services in Basutoland are very inadequate both as regards curative and 
preventive measures. In evidence, the ratio of doctors to population is 1 to 
about 33,000 and of hospital beds 1 to about 2,000 ; indeed in one district tliore is 
one doctor to 180,000 people and one bed to 3,600 people.'i 

Europeans who came to Basutoland a centmy ago seem to have been 
much impressed by the apparently good health of the natives. But the 
Erench missionary Oasalis, after having spent twenty-three years in the 
country (1833-56), stated: 

The mortality in early oMldhood always appeared to ino much greater than that 
of Europe. People have gone into raptures over the splendid health which in general 
the natives apparently enjoy, over the small number of cripples found aniong.<3t them, 
but the reason of this ie as simple as it is distressing — only tho most robust portion of 
the population grow beyond oMldhood.* 

The first British medical officers again took a very favourable view and 
were inclined to attribute any deterioration in health to the impact of 
European civilization. 

1878. Phthisis is almost unknown here ... As a whole, the Basuto are a healthy 
race, owing to their fine climate, bracing atmosphere, out of door life, and simple 
diet. . . . The adoption of Einopean clothing does not, I think, conduce to their 
physical well-being, and tends to render them more liable to certain forms of disease 
than they are at present. My experience of the past year among them has shown, 
that those who adopt our clothes and habits of life, have more varied and numerous 
complaints to bring to the doctors than then wilder brethren.* 

1879. I am glad to call attention to the pleasing fact that not a single case of 
‘phthisis ’ has come under my notice durhig the whole year, a fact which bears out 
the remarks in my report of last yeai’ as to the splendid Sanatorium which Basutoland 
would afford to sufferers from that disease.* 

The steady inci’ease in the population, and the absence of serious disease, are 
two facts which speak much for the habits of lifo they pursue.* 

But in 1881, as shown above, venereal disease had been spread through 
European soldiers, in 1883 smallpox Dvas brought here by Basutos retui-n- 
ing from the Diamond Fields’,’’ and in 1884 and subsequent years the 
natives suffered from famines which were also partly due to contact with 
Europeans. The Assistant Commissioner m charge of the Districts of 
Mafeteng and Cornet Spruit, in his report for 1884-5, stated:® 

During the closing months of last year there was great scarcity of food, and many 

* See for (lotahs Medical Seport l936, pp. 17-18; 7.935', jjp. 14 -16; 7,9,33. pp. 18-21 ; 7.939, np. 
S-Si , mo, pp. 6-8; mi, pp. 3-4; 1042, pp. 4-5; 1943, pp. 4-5. 

* Ibid, ms, p. 8. ‘ Casalia, Les Bassoutoa, pp. 202-3. 

* Report of District Surgeon, Loribe Distri(;t, for 1878, Gape of Good Hopo, llluc-Book' on 
Maiive Affairs 1319,'^, 2. 

“ Report of Distekb Surgeon, Leribe District, for 1879, ibid. mO, p. 18. See also Report of 
Medioai Offioor, Thaba Bosigo District, for 1882. ibid. 1883, p. 273 : ‘ . few Natives seem to suffer 
from, Phthisis Pulittohalis;. , 

“ Ibid. 1880, p. 19. » Ibid. 1884, p, 84; see also ibid., p. 92. 

Further Oorrespondence respectinr/ the Gape Colony and adjacent Territories, p. 28. 
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of the people were reduced almost to a state of starvation^ This was owing partly 
to a bad harvest, but, in a great measure, to the reckless and improvident way in 
which the Basuto sold all grain over what they required for immediate use, so that 
they might get money to buy brandy. The ti’aders purchased the grain and sent it 
to the Diamond Fields, whore they could obtain a good price for it. 

The inordmate use of brandy now going on in almost every village, if not cliooked, 
will inevitably impoverish the country, and ulthnately ruin the nation. Most of the 
principal Chiefs ai’e drunk nearly every day, and totally unfit to attend to the affairs 
of the tribe. 

In the last twenty years there seems to have been a consensus of opinion 
that the Basuto is deteriorating in physique and health and that under- 
nourishment plays an important part. 

1926. The general health of the Territory for the year has been fairly good, but 
it was noticed that, on account no doubt of the poor harvest, many of those present- 
ing themselvos for treatment at the dispensaries and hospitals were poorly nourished . 
It is also becoming more apparent every year that poverty is increasing and the 
physical standard decreasing. One has only to work in a dispensary for a few days 
to appreciate this. Medical Officers are finding it more difficult, as time goes on, to 
pass as fit recruited labourers, who as a rule are more or le.ss selected before coming 
up for medical examination. The Basuto are a pastoral and agricultural people, but 
over population and economic pressme have driven many from the land, and the 
healthy life of the land, into industrial life outside their country ; and this, combined 
with under or bad nom’ishment, irregular and immoral habits and the adoption of 
Eriropean clothing and food, are some of the contributing causes towards this 
deterioration.^ 

1930. There is no doubt that the physique of the Mosutho, gonorally spealcing, is 
not of such a satisfactory nattu’e as, say, thirty years ago. This is probably due to 
the fact that many more natives during this period of time have left the territory for 
money-earning purposes, going more especially to the Rand where they do not get 
the fresh air and freedom that obtains in Basutoland, and this factor has a deteriorat- 
ing effect on their progeny.® 

... the difficulty which the population finds in nourishing itself increases as the 
population grows; at present in good seasons the Basuto may perhaps obtain 
sufficient nourishment ; in bad seasons they do not.^ 

1036. Much of the ill health which exists can be attributed to dietetic and nutri- 
tional defects particularly qualitative deficiencies.® Lack of proper water supplies 
for domestic use, and lack of sanitation in native villages are also important factors 
in the production of the ill health that is encountered throughout the territory.® 

1939. In the view of the Principal Medical Offleor the nutrition problem will become 

‘ See also Report of Inspector B.M. Police, Cornet Spruit District, for 188.6-8, Further Corre- 
spondence respecting the Affairs of Basutoland, p. 22 : ‘Towards the end of 1886 many of the people 
in this district were in great straits for food, and many actually starving . . . . ’ 

® Medical Report 1026, p. 5. • 

® Memorandum of Principal Medical Officer, 22 May 1930, Papers redatmg to the Health of Native 
Populations, pp. 146-6. Hodgson and Ballinger also spoke (p. 32) of ‘the periodic starvation or 
semi-starvation which always follows a drought or bad season’, and the Report of the Ed'noatmn 
Department for 1934 stated (p. 9) : ‘ The year 1934 opened in rather gloomy circumstances. Famine 
and poverty were in evidence everywhere and many people would have starved bub for the efforts 
of the newly-oreated Famine Relief Department which functioned admii’ahly. Despite this 
timely help, however, the people were poorly qlad and underfed. The children with littlo to eat 
could not waUc the long distances to school and the average attendance dropped seriously during 
the first two quarters while those children who did attend looked wan and pinohed. ’ 

■* Memorandum of Director of Education, 4 June 1930, Papers relating to the Health of Native 
Populations, 

^ See also Hodgson and Ballinger, p. 32; J/edicaZ Beporl 793d, p. 13. 

® Ibid. 7935,. p.- 6. 
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very serious imloss something can be done to stimulate the natives into changing 
their ideas and methods in regard to food. The proportion of badly -nourished people 
is greater in the lowlands than in the highlands and the progressive deterioration in 
the physique of mine workers, who are recruited chiefly from the lowlands, is becom- 
ing a subject of comment. According to residents of long standing, the physique and 
health of the Baauto to-day is not what it used to be. Malnutrition is seen in every 
village, dispensary, school andreoruiting office. Mild scurvy and sub-scorbutic condi- 
tions are not infrequent; pellagra is becommg more and move frequeut’^ and lower 
resistance to disease increasingly apparent ® 

1 See also Medical Report 1935, pp. 51-3 ; 193S, pp. 16, 17. See furtlierniore Basutoland Council 
33rd Session 1033, p. 54. 

“ The frequent appearance of typhus fever in the last thirty years may be mentioned in this 
connexion. It had been first introduced in Aug. 1917 from the Capo Colony and ‘had been 
entirely stamped out’ by 11 May 1918 after having caused 111 deaths. But a roorudesconce 
occurred eight months later, and in 1919-24 the numbers of reported deaths were 60, 94, 9,3, 70, 
120, and 41 respectively. The Colonial Eeport for 1922-3 stated; ‘Typhus fever lias hocoino 
endemio and outbreaks have been reported from every district in the country.’ But the Eeport 
for 1925 said: ‘Typhus fever, which has been endemic since 1917, has almost disappeared.’ The 
deaths in 1926-7 numbered 4. 1, ond 13 respectively. They have not boon recorded since 1927 but, 
no doubt, remained rore until 1933. The Pirn Commission reported; ‘ Up to 1930 . . . the position 
was not such as to cause any special anxiety but oases increased in 1931 and 1932. ... In 1933 the 
outhrealc increased to the dimensions of an epidemic in the southern districts, and by 1034 this 
spread to the northern districts in the winter months. How great the mortality was it is not 
possible to say but the statements of Medical and Administrative Officers, of Missionaries and 
Traders, show that it was very severe, though localized in villages or groups of villages.’ The total 
numbers of oases reported in 1923-43 were 968, 6,56, 61, 32, 88, 33, 38, 76, 118, 238, 2,418, 1,491, 
192, 62, 16, 12, 11, 0, 69, 66, and 17 respectively. See Colonial Reports, Basutoland 1917-13, pp. 
8-9, 1918-19, p. 9, 1919-20, p. 8. 1920-1, p. 10, 1921-2, p. 12, 1922-3, p. 14, 1923-4, p. 16, 1924, 
p. 16, 1025, p. 19 j Pim Commission, Report Basutoland, p. 09 ; Basutoland, Medical Report 1924, p. 7, 
1925, p. 6, me, p. 6, 1927, p. 7, 1937, p. 7, 1939, p. 3, 1940, p. 3, 1941, p. 1, 1942, p. 1, 1043, p. 1. 

Tuberculosis is another disease which was practically unknown in Basutoland half a century 
ago and which also is very much influenced by malnutrition. The Principal Medical Officer in his 
Eeport for 1 899 could still say : ‘ The rarity of tubercular disease is worthy of notioo. The maj ority 
of oases are young adults or young cliildren with tubercular cervical glands or joint disease, the 
knee being the joint most commonly affected. Pulmonary tuberculosis is rare and is oliiefly met 
with in young men who have contracted the disease at one of the mining centres.’ {Selections from 
Colonial Medical Reports 1898 amd 1899, p. 8.) But a year later he wrote : ‘ Pulmonary tuberculosis 
appears to be increasing. It is specially prevalent in the Quthing district, where the climate is 
very bleak and cold in the winter months. It is increasingly observed in young men who liavo 
been at the dift'erciit training colleges in Capo Colony.’ (Ibid. 1900 and 1901, p. 26.) The Medical 
Officer of the Lerilie District, in his Eeport for 1906-6, said : ‘Phthisis is becoming more common 
in the district . . . Hitherto it has not been indigenous to this part, and the oases seen w'ere boys 
who had been working on the mines and in Johannesburg ; but now it is attacking others who have 
never left the country.’ {Colosiid Reports, Basutolaml 1905-6, p. 65.) ‘Dr. Hertig, of Morija, 
in a letter in 1907, quoted by Dr. Maovicar, stated that in the eight years prior to that date he had 
examined some 60,1)90 Basutos, and had found 260 cases of tuberculosis among them, and these 
mostly in the last four years. All these cases were puhnonary in type, and all except seven were in 
persons who had been out of the country.’ (Tuberculosis in South African Natives, p. 228.) The 
Medical Eeport for 1937 stated (p. 10); ‘The effect of prosperity and of good food supplies on the 
incidence of tuberculosis is very clearly demonstrated. In the years 1933 and 1934 owing to 
severe drought the crops were a failure and a considerable portion of the tribe was reduced to 
semi-starvation resulting in lowered resistance and a marked increase in the number of cases of 
tuberculosis among outpatients in 1936. Prom 1935 to 1937 crops were good, money earned by 
labourers on the mines was plentiful and as a result tuberculosis has diminished.’ (See also iiiid. 
1938, pp. 11-12; 1941, pp. 1-2.) But in. 1942 the number of oases reported increased again. ‘This 
increase, following a period of four consecutive years of decreasing inoideuoo, is disturiung, but it 
may be significant that in 1942 there has been an inoreaso in the death rate from disease among 
Basuto working on the Minos. A possible explanation is that since 1941 a largo number of Basuto 
Mine labourers at the end of the usual contracts of six or nine months have renewed their con- 
tracts on the Mines without retuHWjg to their homes for recuperation, and accordingly have a 
lowered resistance. Bhilst the eyidmee to support such an impression is slendei’, the question 
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The root cause of the somewhat serious nutritional status of the people is over- 
population, . , . The problem is especially pressing in the lowlands, but oven the 
highlands are now becoming over-populated. ... It is surface wash or sheet erosion, 
particularly in cultivated areas, that has been the factor mainly responsible.’- . . . 
The growing jioverty of large sections of the population is repeatedly emphasized 
in these reports [from the Director of Agriculture and the Principal Medical Officer].^ 

But the Medical Report for 1940 strikes a more hopeful note. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of Pellagra and other signs of ‘deficiency’ 
diseases resulting from unbalanced diets, it has been observed generally and particu- 
larly by Medical OfHcens in their examination of recruits for labour on mines that in 
the past 3 or 4 years the average Basuto appear healthier and their physique has 
improved.® 

Child Mortality. Apparently the only data concerning child mortality 
in Basutoland were obtained at the investigation of 1926. .Tt appears that 
ofthe 751 children borntowomenin Group III 250, or 33per cent., had died, 
of the 584 children born to women in Group II 186, or 32 per cent., and of 
the 301 children born to women in Group I 92, or 31 per cent.^ If these 
figures were to be considered representative, they certainly would not indi- 
cate a decrease in child mortality, since the childi’en of Group III had been 
exposed to death for a longer period than those of Group II, and those of 
Group II to a longer period than those of Group I (which must have 
included numerous children who had been exposed to death for less than 
a year). The Principal Medical Officer speaks in this connexion of ‘the 
very high death rate among the Basuto children’,® but the above rates do 
not necessarily mean a particularly high child mortality. The Pim Com- 
mission says that ‘infantile mortahty is recognized to be very heavy’.® 
But it is probably safer to say that nothing is known about infant mor- 
tality in Basutoland. 

merits vigilance.’ (Ibid. ]S42, p. 2.) The Medical Report for 1943 mentioned as a further probable 
cause of the inorea.se: ‘. . . a certain number of Basuto soldiers developed tuberculosis while 
serving in the Middle East and were repatriated. The matter >nerita vigilance ; biit till the medical 
staff, with adequate subordinate Native staff, is available, it will not be possible to ostiinate 
accurately the inoidenoe of tuberculosis in the territory.’ (Ibid. 1043, p. 3.) 

It should be noted, on the other hand, that neither typhus fe ver nor tuberculosis has yet had a 
considerable effect on mortality as a whole and that ‘Basutoland is fortunate in its freedom from 
tropical disease.? such as Malaria, Dengue, Tropical Ulcer and Hook Worm’ (Medical Report 103S, 

P-7)- 

’ See also Hodgson and Ballinger, p. 13: ‘. . . while the population has been . , . inoreasing 
rapidly, the land itself has been decreasing. Soil erosion in the lowlands of Basutoland is a tragedy. 
What fifty years ago were ditches that a m.an could step over are to-day ravines thirty feet deep and 
as many wide.’ See furthermore Staples and Hudson, pp. 19, 36-8. See finally Report ofthe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 104.3-4, p. 15: ‘The Lowland areas, oompi-ising approximately one-third 
of the Territory and carrying two-thirds of the population, have been cultivated for many years 
and the soils are exhausted. The erosion in these areas is very severe, and the preventive measures 
to stabilise the soil, commenced in 1935, have been continued.’ 

Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, First Report, Part II, p. 48. See also Hailey, 
p. 1411: , as a larger part of native incomes is spent upon the purchase of foodstuffs, the 

surplua available to buy other merchandise is reduced. Basutoland , , . was able to buy over 
£1,000,000 worth of general merchandise in the prosperous years 1919-20, Purchases were over 
£750,000 in 1923-4 and in 1927-8. They had fallen to little over £400,000 in 1932, and after 
i-eaehing about £363,000 in the famine year 1933, recovered to about the 1932 level in 1934.’ 

^ Medical Report 1040, pp. 5-6. ■* See ibid. 7926, p. 26. 

® Ibid., p. 2'^. ® Pim Commission, ifeporf iiasi/tofoad, p. 99. 
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Population Growth. Until the early years of this century the official 
documents suggested repeatedly that the natural increase of the natives 
was large. Thus the Principal Medical Officer, as shown above, stated in 
1899 that the birth-rate of 45-9 and the death-rate of 20-3 ascertained for 
the Leribe District ‘may be fairly taken to represent the average birth and 
death rate throughout the country But in 1927 his successor thought 
that conditions had changed essentially. After having given figures which, 
he thought, showed a decline in fertility,® he said: 

One therefore concludes that the tribe is no longer incroasing as it did, say, twenty 
years ago, and, indeed, if fuller statistics could be obtained it is not improbable that 
one would find that the population in the next few yoar.9 will become almost sta- 
tionary, e.specially when one takes into allowance the very high death rate among 
the Basuto children, which is probably not counter-balanced by the high marriage 
rate, and, that what increase there might be, would be aecoimted for by the large 
influx of immigrants from the surroimding provinces of the 'Union. “ 

It is doubtful, however, whether at that time immigration exceeded 
emigration, and it is very improbable that fuller statistics, could they have 
been obtained, would have shown that there was no excess of births over 
deaths in the twenty years which have since elapsed. But it seems, in 
fact, that the natural increase has been much smaller since 1921 than in 
earlier times. 


2. Bechmnaland 

Fertility. The only data concerning native births which have ever been 
published were those ascertained in 1940 by questioning 220 women 
attending the dispensary at Franoistown. The results, as shown above,* 
are not conclusive. But it is interesting to note that while of the 838 
pregnancies of these women 84, or one-tenth, ended in miscarriages, a 
supplementary investigation of 74 other women undergoing treatment of 
syphilis showed that of their 282 pregnancies 62, or more than one-fifth, 
had resulted in miscarriages.® 

The Principal Medical Officer said in 1932 that two generations earlier 
there was no syphilis in the Territory.® But venereal disease seems to have 
spread enormously in the course of the last twenty-five years. 

1917. There arc fears, if not indications, that syphilis is on the increase: so far, at 
least, us its roxnote effects are concerned, the number of exemptions from payment 
of Hut Tax, on account of the disease, has gone up.’ 

1931. ... most Medical men working in the country estirnate that it [syphilis] 
affects 76% of the ixopulation." 

1932. Syjihili.s. . . . It is among tho Bochiuma a misnomtir to I’efor to it as 
‘ 'Venereal ’ disease, as a Isu’ge projwrtion of secondary infeGtion.s are seen in ehildron, 
indicating that infection has been caused either by moans of eating utensils or — 
le.ss frequently — congenitally, and not in tho generally recogni.sed way." 

^ See also, for oxaiaple, jfleyorf oj the Resitknl Commissioner for im [-i?], p. 15; Colmikd 
Re(eorts,Basutdla'ndlSH-5,-g.ll,ia01-S,-^.^,W03-4,-p.\Q. 

“ See p. 58, above. . ^ Medical ReporU'm, p. 21 . * Seo p. 16. 

' See Minutes of the Blind Session of the African Advisory Oonncil, 22 Apr. lOdl, p. 81 . 

® See ibid. 731ft Session, 31 Mar. 1932, p. 27: 

■' Colonial Repoiis, Beclmanaland 1016-17, p. 6. 

* Muiiccil Report 1931, •p.XO. “ Ibid. 7y32, p, ,S. 
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Gonorrhoea. There is no doubt that this disease and its effects are extending 
throughout the Temtory. ... In time this is bound to reduce very seriously the 
birth rate.'- 

1933. . . . venereal disease is terribly widespread, more especially among certain 
tribes. Even among the ajiparently healthy recruits for the mines, who have passed 
two clinical examinations, tests made at Johannesburg on 100 Bechuana showed 
22 per cent, as affected, as compared with 26-6 per cent, of Basutos, 8-6 per cent, of 
Pondos, and only 2 per cent, of Cape Province Natives. Estimates of the jiroportion 
of the population of the Territory affected are as high as 60 to 80 per cent., though 
the statistical basis is not broad enough to allow of any very confident conclusions 
being drawn beyond the fact that the percentage is undoubtedly a very high ono.^ 
On 4 March 1938 the Principal Medical Officer said in the Native 
Advisory Council : 

When we look back over the figures from the different dispensaries— the only 
guide we have — we come up against the appalling number of 20 to 25 per cent, of 
the population at least suffering from venereal disease. According to the last Census 
the population was over 200,000, and we have the unfortimate fact that approxi- 
mately a quarter are sufformg from .sypliilis.® 

In his Report for 1938, however, he was more cautious: 

The real fact of the matter is that exaggerated statements made about the nmnber 
of people affected with this disease [syphilis], varying from 20% to 70%, only seem 
to indicate the very imperfect knowledge which is available with regard to the pre- 
valence of this disease.* 

General Mortality. Medical care was most defective until about ten 
years ago. In a Memorandum of 16 June 1930 the Principal Medical 
Officer stated ; 

With the exception of a small 8-bedded Mission Hospital at Kanye, up till the 
present the Territory has been entirely devoid of hospitals.® 

But well-equipped hospitals, each with 20 beds for Natives and 4 for 
Europeans, were opened in 1930 and 1931 at Lobatsi and Serowe, and by 
1933 altogether 70 beds were available for Natives and 8 for Emopeans.® 

This gives one bed for every 250 Europeans and for every 2,800 Natives.’ The 
provision for Natives is clearly most inadequate, more esj)ecially considering the 
enormous area of the Temtory.® 

The Medical Report for 1938 contains a ‘Short Review of Progress in the 
Medical Woi’k of the Territory for the Five Years following the Presenta- 
tion of the Pirn Report, 1933’, which says among other things: 

The position now is that there is one bed to approximately every 1,300 of the 
population.® 

^ Ibid., p. 9. See also ibid. 1933, pp. 9-10; 1934, p. 10; 193S, p. 14; 1936, p. 13; 1938, p. 9. 

’ Pirn Commission, Report Beehuanaland, p. 74; see also ibid., p. 145. 

^ Minutes of the 19th Session, p. 11. 

Medical Report 1938, p. 9. See also iu this connexion ibid. 1933, p. 10: ‘It is noticeable that 
out of almost 10,000 new oases only 8 were detected in the primary stage — by far the greater pro- 
porlioii being in the tertiary period. The large proportion of “tertiary” oases is an indication of 
inefSoient treatment during the infectious and early stages. ’ 

® Papers relating to the Health of Native Populations, p. 151. See also Medical Report 1923-6, p. 8. 

'■ See Pirn Commission, Report Beehuanaland, pp. 72-3. 

' Since the census of 1936 showed a native population of 260,000, there was actually in 193:) 
only one bod for about 3,500 Natives. 

® Pirn Commission, Report Beehuaiudand, p. 73. See also Hailey, p. 1157. 

“ Medical Report 1938, p. 27. The actual number of beds is not given. 
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As regards hospitals, the situation, therefore, has much improved. But 
otherwise the medical services are still quite inadequate. On 4 March 
1938 the Resident Commissioner stated in the Native Advisory Council : 

There is » great, demand for medical services throughout the whole Proteotoi-ate 
and our present service only begins to touch the fringe of our real needa.i 

The Bechuanas for at least a generation have had the reputation of 
lacking physical strength. The Government Secretary stated in 1912:2 
The Bechuanas are not ... a race of much physical strength and vigour, and 
although they live in a climate which, except for the occurrence of malaria of a mild 
type, 3 ia healthy and appeai-.s to be eminently suited to them, and enjoy adva.ntages 
in the way of ample sx>ace, sufficiency of food, and absence of anything approaching 
unhealthy or laborious toil, they have not increased in the way a more virile race 
would have done under similar conditions. I do not fancy that they are desthied to 
occupy the po.sition of an impoi-tant factor in the native question of South Africa. 

The reasons for the had physique and the poor health of the Bechuanas 
seem to have been discovered only comparatively recently. The Colonial 
Report for 1929 stated: 

Taken as a whole the standard of living of the Bechuanaland native is below that 
of most of the natives of South Africa. No doubt malaria is an important contribut- 
ing factor. One of the Medical OfHcei's, in his report, says of the natives in his dis- 
trict: ‘The majority of the people are rotten with the infection (malaria) and ohronio 
malarial pains are a common complaint,’ Can one wonder that, with such a physical 
disability and its resultant mexital lethargy, they only make such efforts as will 
supply them with the absolute bare necessities of life — this in turn lowering their 
resistance to malaria when it comes their way ?■* 

In his Memorandum of 16 June 1930 the Principal Medical Officer said: 
The physique of the average native throughout the Protectorate is considerably 
below standard, particularly among the Mangwato Tribe. There is a general lack of 
virility and stamina, as compared with the Zulu, Xosa, and Basuto.® 

. . . probably a considerable amovmt of underfeeding occurs which cannot but 
impair both airte-natal and post-natal nourishment of the children. 

The diet of the Bechuanaland natives is insufficiont, both as regards quantity and 
quality, and the bulk of the population have a half-starved apxDearanoo. The meat 
diet indulged in some 30 years ago is now very restricted owdng to the rapid diminu- 
tion of wild game. ... from early childhood the diet consists almost entirely of a 
thick porridge made from maize or kaffir-corn, supplemented during the six summer 
months by milk and such wild herbs and roots as can bo collected. 

Malaria and — ^within the last generation — syphilis are also contributing factors to 
the physical degenoratlon of the tribes.® 

^ Mvmtks ISth Session, p. 07. In the ensuing debate one member of the Council complained; 
‘We should be treated by the doctor as a doctor and not as a white man. We should not bo looked 
upon as natives but as patients.’ (Ibid., p. 73.) On the other hand, the Pim Commission reported: 
‘That they [the Natives] have learned to appreciate the benefits of medical treatment is clear 
from such oases as that of a man from the extreme west of the Kalahari who was treated at Lobatsi 
and discharged. Eighteen' months later he returned with a wagon load of patients who had 
undertaken the journey of several months across the desert.’ {Mepurt Bechuanaland, p. 73.^ 

^ Colonial Reports, BechmnaJlavdl9H-12,'^.\l. , 

•’ There seems to have been a tendency to underestimate the importance of malaria. See ibid. 
190S-9, p. II: ‘Not for 12 years had malaria been so rife, and hopes were general that in some way 
the country was passing into a state, of greater healthiness.' This season has shattered them aU, 
and has shown tliat it only requires a larger rainfall than usual to render the whole territory a 
fever-stricken land.’ ^ . -* Ibid. 7929, p. 29, 

“ Papers rektlinf/ to the Health of Native Populations, p. 149. ’ Jbid., p, IfiO. 
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The Resident Commissioner, in a Dispatch to the High Commissioner, 
dated 21 July 1930, added: 

I conciir fully with the views expressed by the Principal Medical Officer. In par- 
ticular, I may say that I have been much impressed on my tours of the Protectorate, 
all centres of which I have now visited, except Lehututu and Ghanzi, with the 
under-fed appearance of the native population. In this respect they compare un- 
favourably with the majority of other peoples with whom I have been brought in 
contact in. other parts of Africa. 

I attribute this especially to the lack of surface water supplies in the Protectorate, 
which renders it difflerdt for the natives to grow more in the way of foodstuffs than 
is absolutely necessary for their bare existence and makes it practically impossible 
for them to grow any vegetables at all.^ 

The Medical Report for 1930 stated: 

The physique of the Bechuana, as compared with that of the South African 
Tribes generally, is noticeably poor. The reason for this is frequently ascribed to 
Malaria and S 3 qdiilis. While not denying that these are contributhig factors, cer- 
tain observations have led to the conclusion that the principal cause is improper 
dietmg , . . 

Altogether, the diet of the Bechuana from infancy and tlu-ough adult life is so 
deficient in nitrogenous and vitamin content that the main reason for their poor 
physique is not far to seek, and it is this poor constitution that makes them easy prey 
to Syphilis, Malaria, Respiratory and other diseases.^ 

In an Address to the Native Advisory Council, on 19 May 1931, the 
Principal Medical Officer stated : 

Since my arrival in the Protectorate, I havo been very much struck with the thin- 
ness and poor development of children and grown-iip people. From observations made 
when travelling tlu’ough the country, there is no doubt that the Moohuana is very 
much smaller in build and shows less muscular development than any other South 
African native tribe one has seen — Pondos, Xo.sas, Fingos, Basuto.s, Zulus, etc. 

•Iir order to corroborate my observations, I made enquiries from the doctors in 
Johannesburg who examine all native recruits going to work in the Mines, and I 
find that the Bechuana tribes have a very much poorer physique than that of any 
other race in South Africa. The Senior Doctor in charge of the examination of 
recruits at Johannesburg informs me that he is more lenient with regard to the 
physique of the Bechuana than with tliat of other tribes, m order that the Beohtzana 
may be able to obtain work and earn money for themselves and their people. But, 
notwithstanding this lowered standard applied to the Bechuana, he rejects as many 
as 26 per cent., that is, one-quarter of the total number of our recruits presenting 
themselves in Johannesburg ; whereas the rejection for other tribes is in the region 
of only 6 per cent, down to 2 per cent. 

This state of affairs shows that the matter is very serious and that imless some- 
thing can be done to improve the physique of the iJeehuana, the race will tend to 
deteriorate even further and eventually become incapable of maintaining a healthy 
physical and economic condition. 

On making enquiries, I am hiformed that somewhere about 100 years ago, the men 
of th^ Bechuana tribes ware tall and muscular, though they were always inclined to 
be thin. 

In order to advise how an improvement can be made, one had to find out what 
the conditions are that have led to the Bechuana deteriorating in physique. My 
investigations, with which I have been helped by Medical Officers and others in 
the Protectorate, have led me to the conclusion that the principal reason for this 

1 Ibid.,.p. US. “ Medicd Report 1930, p. 9. ’ Ibid., p. 10. 
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deterioration ia the lack of proper food supplies. By that I do not mean the quantity 
of food, hut the quality. 

... it is the lack of correct diet during the past fifty or sixty years that has pro- 
duced the poor physique which we see and loiow exists amongst the Bcchuana. 

Seventy or eighty years ago there were not so many people in the country ; they 
had abundant opportunities of killing game and thus of obtaming fresh meat. It was 
po,s.sibl 0 for them to have their cattle near the villages and thus obtain plenty of milk .... 

I am informed reliably that most of the children for eight months of the year live 
practically entirely on mealio meal or kaffir com bread and porridge and that they 
have milk only during three or four summer months when their parents go to the 
lands near their cattle posts.’ 

I think I have indicated to you sufficiently that the lack of proper nourishment 
ia undoubtedly the joriueipal factor in the poor physique of the native tribes in this 
territory. It is probable that there are other contributing factors which must bo 
taken notice of — ^particularly sanitation in the large villages. At present the sanitary 
arrangements are nil ... . 

Another cause for the deterioration of the tribes to which I would draw your atten- 
tion is marriages between people closely related to each other. . . . 

1 am informed that in the large villages there is a great deal of immorality between 
the young men and women wliioh does not exist on cattle posts. This also has a 
deteriorating effect on the physique of the population. 

One has often been told that malaria and the hot climate of the Protectorate are 
the principal causes for the poor condition of the people, hut I have no hesitation in 
contradicting this, as one sees natives from Barotseland, Nyasaland and East Africa, 
where the climate is as hot, if not hotter, than [in] the Protectorate and where malaria 
is more widely spread than in Bechuanaland, that the physique of these people i.s 
infinitely better than that of your people. 

Syphilis, no doubt, plays a part in tribal degeneration, both physical and 
mental . . . .“ 

A year later, on 31 March 1932, he said in the same Council: 

We must not be satisfied with the saying that what was good for our grandparents 
is necessarily good for us, for our prefsent methods of living are far removed from 
those of our grandparents. They obtained plenty of fresh food by hunting and by 
using the wild vegetables, roots and berries of the countrj’- ; water supplies, we are 
told, were much more abundairt, and crops could bo raised more easily than they 
are at present. Syphilis and tuberculosis were unknown to them ; the5>' did not go to 
work on the mines, nor did their children attend schools.® 

The Medical B.eports for 1931 and 1932 stated; 

1931. From all Medical Officers reports are received to the effect that mahiutri- 
tion is widespread throughout all the tribes and is handicapping the population in 
every direction.® 

1932. Actual cases of Scurvy are simply one of the signs of the general malnutri- 
tion that exists generally throughout the Territory . . . .^ 

There can bo no question but that Tuberculosis is on the increase . . . 

No figuiw arc availablo to show what the Malarial incidence was, say, 30 years 
ago. Old rosklonts consider that it is now not nearly as severe or a.s prevaleirt as it 
was theh. . . .’ 

As things are at present, it Would be a very serious mistake to create an impres- 
sion that Malaria in the Protectorate is disappearing for good. The experience of 

^ Minutes oj the nth Session, ® Ibid., p. 16. 

® Ibid. M/i Session, p. 27. Medical 1931, -p. 22. 

® Ibid. 1932, p, 6. See also thestatement of the Prinoipal Medical Officer in the Native Advisory 

Council, 19 May 1931 (p. 16): ‘Every year many cases of scurvy are seen by the dootors.’ 

“ Medical lieimrt 1032,^.2. ■ . . Ibid., p. 11 . ' • 
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those who saw the epidemic of 1928 makes one realise what a formidable scourge 
such an epidemic can be.i 

In previous Annual Reports emphasis has been laid on the poor physique of the 
Beohuana generally as compared with European standards and also with those of 
other Native tribes in South Africa. One Medical Ofdcer reports that of 600 adult 
males examined by him as to their fitness for work on the Gold Mines, the average 
weight was 8 stone, 13 lbs. Of these he rejected 33% on account of poor physique — 
this after the recruiting agent had surveyed the recruits and had rejected those 
who, to his layman’s eye, were obviously not worth putting forward for medical 
examination. 

There can be no doubt that nutritional defects during the years of growth are an 
important factor. In support of this the writer, when visiting a tribal school with 
the Inspector of Education, was struck with the lean and hungry look among a group 
of some 80 children aged from 10 to 14 years; there was a lack of keenness in their 
work ; they were listless and apathetic. The class work was stopped and enquiries 
were made regarding then' diet. It was ascertained that 60 out of the 80 had had no 
food since the previous afternoon. It appears that most of these children generally 
come to school without a breakfast meal and they get only the one meal of the day 
on their retui'n home from school about 4 p.m., this meal generally consisting of 
maize or Kaffir-com porridge, with perhaps some tea, but seldom anything else. 
There is no variety or balance in their diet except during three Summer months 
when they go with their parents to the cattle posts or agricultural lands, and can then 
get milk, wild spinach, green maize cobs and pumpkin. Of these 80 childi-en only 10 
had had milk in any shape or form dvuing the previous three months. Enquiries from 
the other classes in the school revealed a similar state of affairs.^ 

The Pirn Commission (1933) dealt very fidly with the physical condi- 
tion of the Bechuanas. I am confining myself to a few quotations. 

With the disappearance of inter-tribal rivalries, and of the possibility of fighting, 
have gone the main incentives to the maintenance of discipline, and the physical 
©xeroises which helped to promote the health of the tribe. Nothing has taken the 
place of the old interests and excitements, and the life of the atadts [clusters of 
villages] is mainly one of lounging and gossip. The disappearance of game and of 
vegetable foods from the neighbourhood of old-established large stadts has deprived the 
ordinary diet of variety, and only the wealthier members of the tribe are able to ob- 
tain such valuable food as sour milk from their cattle posts. Little is left to coimteract 
the deleterious effects of the in-breeding whichis customary among some of the tribes. 

The main factor in destroying the old subsistence economy has, however, been 
the introduction of a money economy, and more especially of taxation levied in 
money. ... To pay taxes the Native has to raise money and he could do this only 
by selling his possessions to European traders or by going outside his reserve to earn 
money in European service.® 

® Ibid., p. 12. In 1934 malaria affected in a portion of the Ghanzi District the whole popula- 
tion — 140 Europeans and Eurafrioana and 2,200 Natives — and caused the death of 232 ; in a por- 
tion of the Kgalagadi District 3,200 out of 5,000 inhahitants were affected and 121 died. See ibid. 
7934, p. 16. 

® Ibid. 1932, pp. 14-15. See also the statement of the Resident Commissioner in the Native 
Advisory Council, 18 Nov. 1932: ‘We took out some of the figures about that at several of the 
schools recently; we examined the children and asked them questions, the Principal Medical 
Office:; and the Inspector of Eduoation together, and we found the following deplorable results 
at three big schools in three different districts. At one school 97 per cent, of a school of 640 children 
had not had milk durnig the last six months ; at another important school 90 per cent, of a number 
of 120 olfildren had not had milk for six months, and at the last of the three schools 60 per cent, had 
not had milk during the last six months.’ (Minnies of the 14th Session, p. 11.) See furthermore 
ibid. 19th Session, ! Mar. 1938, pp. 101-6, and ‘Note on Malnutrition’ 18 Eeb. 1938, ibid.. Appen- 
dix, pp. xv-xvi; ibid. Sfession, 8 Mar. 1939, pp. 30-42. 

® Pirn Commission, Report Bechnamdand, pp. 23-4. 
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The general physique is poor, more especially in the southern Protectorate, though 
boys from the cattle posts often present a striking contrast. Malnutrition plays a 
very large part in the low standard of health and of physique, and this is illustrated by 
the results of a school medical inspection lately carried out in some of the larger 
stadts. The medical officers and medical missionaries who carried out the inspection 
considered it oistablished that (a) from 25 to 60 per cent, of the children get no food 
until the afternoon, and then only mealie meal or kafBrcorn porridge, (6) very few 
of the children of school ago get any milk for nine months of the year, (c) the average 
weight of the school childi-en (aged 10 to 17), at one large stadt, was 17 per cent, 
below the standard of normal Emopean children. ^ 

The Medical Reports for 1933-6 said; 

1033. . . . there were many cases of bad mahiutrition and food deficiency diseases 
such as Scurvy, etc.^ 

348 Cases of Tuberculosis were diagnosed. This is a greater number than in any 
previous year and each of tho last four years shows a progressive increase. The 
number in 1930 was 165, and it therefore loolcs m though in tlnee years the total 
number of cases has doubled, a very disturbing state of affairs, particularly in tribes 
who are natiu’ally susceptible and whose powers of resistance are lowered by an 
inefficient diet, by Syphilis and by periodic epidemics of Malaria.® 

Enough has been said in previous reports on the subject of the poor physique of 
the Beohuana Ti'ibes generally and the necessity to try and help them to overcome 
these defects. To a people who live in a semi -arid country which is frequently visited 
by really serious drought condition.s (fortunately not often as severe as that of 1933) 
the frequent reiteration of advice to grow jdonty of vegetables which need artificial 
watering, to use plenty of water for bathing themselves and washing their clothes, 
must become mere platitude and lose much of its value as they have not the means to 
conserve rain water on an adequate scale or to obtain water from underground 
sources except from the shallow wells which they excavate in, the vicinity of a dry 
water course and from which water is drawn up by hand without mechanical aid. 
Indeed, for several months of the year the average Mochuana house-wife has to 
spend two to four hours and more each day to procure ju.st sufficient water for 
culinary puiposes in her home.* 

Eortmiately so far the Teixitory has escaped epidemics of Enteric and Typhus 
Fevers, but one ventures to predict that should either disease occur as an epidemic 
in villages of anything up to 26,000 people, with no sanitation and inadequate water 
supplies, the mortality would be very serious.® 

1934. There is no doubt that Tuberculosis is spreading in the Protectorate . . . 

1935. .During tho year, owing to the prolonged drought, scurvy became very 
prevalent . . . one Medical Officer reported that whole villages were unable even to 
carry on theii’ domestic work owing to all the members being affected.’ 

There is no question that this disease [tuberculosis] is spreading in the Protec- 
torate .... 

Malnutrition, syphilis and insanitary surroundings play a very important part in 
the spread of this disease by lowering the vitality of the people, and, living huddled 
in stadts brings sufferers in close contact with a larger number of people than is, for 
example, the case in Basutoland.® 

1936. There is no doubt that this disease [tuberculosis] was originally introduced 
from the Mines, but now cases are frequently met with in women, children, and 
young adults who have never been, to the Mines but who, in quite a number of'easos, 

have had relatives or friends who at some time worked on the Mines. 

* Pirn Commission, Import Beehnnnaland, p. 74. See also ibid., pp. 144-5; Medical HepoH 1032, 
pp. 17-18, i£)3d, p. 18. ® Ibid. 7933, p, 5. See also ibid., pp. 7-8. 

“ Ibid., pp. 10-11. * Ibid., p. 16, “Ibid., p. 17. 

® Ibid. 7934, p. 11. ’ Ibid. 7935, pp. 8-9. . ® Ibid., p. 11. 
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From figures available of Natives repatriated on account of luisuitability for Mine 
work the percentage of those returned for Tuberculosis is 0-9S. The opinion is held 
by some medical men that every Native who has worked on the Mines for a certain 
period develops the disease in a quiescent form, but whilst at the Mines is so well fed 
and looked after generally that the disease lies dormant. He returns to his home and 
after a time, with indifferent food and insanitary surroundings, the disease flares up 
and he becomes a source of infection to others. 

A much greater danger, however, in the spread of tuberculosis, is the Native who 
leaves the Territory on his own, seeking employment other than Mine work. He is 
not nearly so well fed or housed as the Mine boy and falls an easy prey to the disease, 
but, for economic reasons, continues to work until failing strength compels him to 
return home. Such Natives frequently arrive home in an advanced state of tuber- 
culosis and thus infect their relatives and friends. 

The spread of this disease is largely governed by conditions prevailing in the Terri- 
tory itself — frequent droughts, resulting in failure of the crops ; lack of milk and 
green foodstuffs cause marked malnutrition and, added to this, the ravages of 
diseases such as Syphilis, Scurvy and Malaria, it i.s little wonder that the vitality of 
the Native is so lowered that they become prone to the disease. 

As this disease is of comiraratively recent origin in the Protectorate, the popula- 
tion has not yet had time to acquire an inherited immunity as is the case with the 
European race, therefore, a large morease in the incidence of this disease must be 
expected in the future.* 

Finally, the Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire reported 

(1939): 

It is agreed by ail observers that natives of Bechuanaland live on a very poorly 
balanced diet and are suffering from a serious lack of vitamins, which may show 
itself in franli manifestatioirs of nutritional disease or as lack of resistance to other 
diseases. Poor water supplies are at the root of the evil .... The normal diet consists 
almost entirely of maize and millet (Kaffir corn). The latter, brewed as beer, offers 
some vitamin as does the very scanty ration of meat and milk wliich may be taken ; 
unfortunately cattle posts are so far from the villages that the most valuable article 
of diet, milk, is only obtained intermittently, especially by children who are attend- 
ing school. . . . 

Besides lacking protein of good biological value the native of Bechuanaland is 
living on the verge of vitamin deficiency which shows itself from time to time in out- 
breaks of scurvy and in other symptoms of nutritional deficiency. . . . Medical officers 
frequently report nutritional oedemas (especially in pregnant women), anaemias, skin 
rashes . . . muscular tenderness, etc. . . . Susceptibility to malaria is high owing to 
maluTitrition, and it is believed to play an important part in the spread of tuber- 
culosis, which is becoming a matter of concern. Malnutrition is to be noticed in the 
children, especially in the younger children. 

The problem of nutrition is mode up of poverty, ignorance with consequent in- 
difference, and agricultural conditions. . . .“ 

Sporadic cases of sleeping-sickness had been discovered in earlier years 
in Ngainiland,® but in 1942 a serious outbreak occurred. On 13 April 1942, 
the Resident Commissioner told the African Advisory Council : 

I regret to report that there has recently occurred a serious outbreak of sleeping 
siokndls in the Boyanlie-Tsau area of Ngamiland. The number of cases admitted to 
the Mami Hospital is now 141, of which 21 have died^ and 8 have been discharged 

* Ibid. 1936, pp. 9-10. See also Minities of the 20th Session of the Native Advisory Comdl, 
9 Mar. 1939, pp. 75-9. “ First Report, Tart II, pp. 49-50, 

“ See,toT Minutes of ihe27thSessumof theEuropean Advisory Ooum:il,2TSov. 1030, p. 7. 

^ On 9 March the Resident Commissioner had stated in the European Advisory Counoil: ‘The 
number of oases adpiitted to the Maun Hospital is now 92. Only one death from Sleeping Siclcuess 
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cured. The majority of deaths have occurred in oases where the patients are not 
brought in until they are in the last stages of the disease— too late to benefit from 
treatment. All neeasiaary steps are being taken to inspect the population, both in the 
infected area and in other suspected areas ; all persona suffering from the disease are 
being sent for treatment to Maun Hospital, and everything possible is being done to 
limit tho further spread of the disease. Arrangements are being made to evacuate 
the population from the infected area and to provide food for them. Clearing opera- 
tions on a largo scale will have to be luidertaken to clear the infected zone West of 
the Taoghe Eivcr, prevent tho fly spreading into other populated and grazing areas, 
and to drive the fly back into the swamps. i 

In 1943 the incidence of fresh infections from sleeping-sickness dropped 
considerably^ and in 1944 only four new cases were reported.^ But in the 
latter year there were outbreaks of epidemic malaria, smallpox, and plague. 
The smallpox epidemic aj)parently was not severe but malaria and plague 
claimed numerous victims. 

Tho abnormally heavy rains which fell early in 1944 gave rise to a sharp increase 
in mosquito breeding and epidemic malaria resulted in the Tati ConDe.ssion area. 
3,216 oases were reported from all districts during 1944 and it is estimated by tho 
Medical Offloer, Fraircisstown, that approximately 300 deatlis ocourred from malaria 
in the Tati Concession and Bokalaka areas. . . .■* 

A severe epidemic of bubonic plague ocowrod in the Lake Ngami, Makalamabedi 
and Rakops areas. Tho first cases were notified early in October and to date 322 
cases with 177 doatlis have been reported. The epidemic originated in a widespread 
epizootic amongst the veld rodents which coincided with an abnormal increase in the 
domestic rodent population. Control measures were applied immediately and consisted 
of a strict quarantine of all infected areas, the prohibition of all but essential traffic 
under permit, protective inoculation of all persons in the infected and adjacent areas, 
rodent destruction by cyanogas and poison bait, and deverminisation of all huts 
and plague contacts and pei’sons entering clean areas from infected areas. 31,111 
protective inoculations have been given so far during the campaign. 

In the early stages of the campaign lack of trained staff and equipment were 
severe handicaps. All medical staff available for duty with the plague campaign was 
seconded to Ngamiland and a number of Europeans were engaged locally and 
trained in methods of rodent control. Assistance was obtained from neighbouring 
Territories . . . .“ 

Inj'a7it Mortality. The 1933 Report on. Welfare Work at Serowe stated: 
‘Infant mortality is very high, due to Syphilis aird wrong feeding. ’» The 
only available data concerning infant deaths are those obtained in 1940 
by questioning 220 women attending the dispensary at Francistown. It 
appeared that of 754 childi’en bom to these women 169 or 22 per cent, had 
died in the first year of life. But these figures, as shown above, are not 
conclusive. 

has occurred in tiie hospital hut twelve deaths have been oonfirmod ns due to this causa in the 
infected area and an unknown number of deaths of suspected cases has also been reported’ 
{Minutes of the 31sl Session, -p. 12). 

^ Miimtes of ihe 22rd Session of the African Advisory GouwU, jt. 13. A year later, on .3 May 
191 3, tlio Resident Commissioner reported: ‘During the year [1942] 320 oases of slacping Siokuoss 
were treated in the Mara Hospital, of wbioh 87 died’ {Mirmles of the 8dih Session, p. 8). 

See. Minutes of the 35th Session of the European Advisory Gouncil, 20 Mav. 1944, p. 16. 

A Bee Minutes of the 36th Session, 12 Max. iQi5,-p.l4,. 

* Ibid., p. ,12. ' Ibid., p. 13, “ Medical Report 1933, p. il. 

7 See p. 4C abore. The Principal Me^dal Officer expressed the opinion ‘that at least 80 per 
cent of the oliildron born of syphilitio mothers do die of syphilis before they are a year old’ 

{MimitesoftheP.2ndSessionoffheAfrican,Advu!myacmM.il.22Api.l2U,i,..25): 
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Po]}ulation Growth. When the enumeration of 1911 showed for the 
natives an increase of only 3 per cent, since the estimate made seven years 
earlier the Acting Resident Commissioner stated that the population had 
been overstated in 1904 and submitted figures relating to ‘the five large 
tribes of the Protectorate’ which suggested a total increase of 25 per cent, 
in 1904-11.^ But these figures, which for one tribe showed a growth of 
62 per cent, in seven years, no doubt overstated the actual growth. More- 
over, as shown above, the Government Secretary in the following year said 
that the natives ‘ have not increased in the way a more virile race would 
have done’. 

Another official reference to the natm’al increase of the natives appears 
in the 1930 Memorandum of the Principal Medical Officer who some years 
earlier had made a sample study in Basutoland. 

No vital statistics are available from which to give any definite figures as to the 
increase of the population. The writer, in 1926, made certain invostigatioiis in 
Basutoland as to tliis particular subject and was able to prove conclusively that dur- 
ing the last fifteen years the natural increase of that tribe was rapidly declining and 
approaching almost to a standstill,® and the impression of European residents in the 
Protectorate is that the same state of affairs holds in Bechuanaland.® 

But ‘the impression of European residents in the Protectorate’ as 
regards such a complicated question cannot be considered relevant, and 
as the official figures prior to 1936 inspire very little confidence it is impos- 
sible to say anything definite concerning population growth in Bechuana- 
land. 

3. Swaziland 

Fertility. The only available data concerning native births are those 
obtained by questioning 202 women attending the maternity and child- 
welfare centre at Bremersdorp in 1933. It was ascertained that these 
women had had 680 pregnancies of which 72 ended in abortions and 64 
resulted in stillbirths.^ 

No official document seems to have discussed fertility. But complaints 
about the spread of syphilis have been numerous. 

1908. S 3 ?philis. — This disease, I regret to say, is very widespread indeed, and very 
many cases have been reported.® 

1910. It is difficult to say how much syphilis there is amongst the Swazis, owing 
to the fact that they go to the native doctors for treatment.® 

1911. Syphilis is very common amongst the natives ....’’ 

* See Colonial Baports, Bechiimutland 1910-11, p. 4. 

® As shown on pp. 64-6 above, this proof was by no means conclusive. 

® Papers relating to the Health of Native Popvkttions, p. 150. Ten years later the then Principal 
Medical Officer, on the basis of the abortive investigation made at the dispensary of Franoistown, 
came to the conclusion that ‘so far as the population represented in these enquiries is ooncerned, 
the numbers of the coming generation are likely, at the beat, only to equal the present nmnhera, 
and .at the worst will be much less’ {MimUes of the ZZnA Session of (he African Advisory Council, 
22 Apr. 1941, p. 21). 

* See Medical Beport 1933, p. 10. 

® Report of Government Medical Officer, Colonial Beports, Swaziland 1907-8, p. 55. See also 
ibid.R?dS-9,p.l8. 

“ Ihid. 1909-10, p.20. ■ 

Mbid. 1.W0-H, p. 13. See also ibid. 1912-13, p. 12. 
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1918. It is difficult to say to wliat extent this disease permeates the native com- 
munity, hut judged by effects on the health and vitality of the people it would not 
seem to be very prevalent.’- 

1926. Syphilis continues to bo a most troublesome disease ... .2 

1926. Syphilis was very prevalent as usual.“ 

1930. There is probably an increase hi the amount of syphilis . . . .* 

1934. An increase in the incidence of syphilis is re^iorted from the Central and 
Southern Districts, and unfortunately this increase is caused by a spread of the 
disease to the rural areas.' . . . Gonorrhoea is very common indeed but there is a 
tendency, shared by much more civilized communities, to regard this as a minor 
complaint and to rasort to quacks, herbalists, witch doctors and all sorte of unquali- 
fied people for treatment so that only a very small percentage of the oases is seen 
at the hospitals.® 

1936. In spite of the fact that there are now eight treatment centres the nmnber 
of oases of venereal disease does not seem to dimimsh. It is likely that the opening 
up of the Territory and the easy means of communication as compared with say ten 
years ago have contributed a good deal to the spread of this disease. Formerly it was 
mostly confined to the urban areas but during the past few years it has spread more 
and more amongst the rinul commmiity.’ 

1937. Sypliilis. This disease appears to be hicreasing judging by admissions to 
hospitals and attendance at V.D. clinics and Medical Outposts. 

Gonorrhoea. This disease must he much more common than hospital records 
indicate . . . 

1940. There is an. apparent increase in Syphilis, but this is probably due to the 
increasing ooniidenoe natives have hr the treatment which eircourages more people 
to attend, rather than to any increase in the infective rate.® 

What fertility has been in Swaziland it is impossible to tell. The recent 
censuses suggest that it is very high. In 1921, 6,294 native children were 
returned as under one year of age and 25,901 women as of child-bearing age 
(including absentees).^® The corresponding figures for 1936 were 8,687 and 
32,084 respectively.^^ But it is doubtful, of course, how far the age data 
were accurate. 

General Mortality. In the fii*st decades of British administration little 
medical work was done in Swaziland. 

Up to the year 1 926 a medical organization did not exist. There was a small nii.xed 
hospital at Mbabane with one Government doctor and a second doctor paid by tlie 
tin mines but receiving a subsidy from the Government. Another doctor was at 
Hlatikulu btit there was no hospital. So far as natives -were concerned the only 
action taken was to send quinine for distribution through police post.s. Mission 
stations, settlers, and natives. No .scheme of expansion had been oven put forward 
by the Principal Medical Officer, largely no doubt because of the financial difhculbie.s, 
but also, he states, because communications wore so bad as to make supervision 
difficult, and because natives had not then become aware of the advantages of 

’ Colonial Seports, Swaziland 1917-18, p. 8. 

^ Medical licpoH 1925,Tp. ® Ibid. 7526, p. 2. ■* Ibid. 7936, p. 11. 

® See also ibid. 1934, p. 12; 1933, pp. 4, 8. ® Ibid. 1934, p, 3. See also ibid. 1033, p. 8. 

Ibid. 7936, pp. 11-12. vSec also ibid., pp. 4, 10. ® Ibid. 7937, p, 3. 

® Ibid. 7976, pp. 1-2. Bee also Oolonidl Seports, Swaziland 1938, ■;>. 7. ^ 

The total native population, -was 104,306 excluding absentees and 110,295 inohiding absonteos. 
Assuming that the 0,294 infants wore the survivors of 7,400 oliildren born in tbo yuar preceding the 
oensns, the birth-rate would have been nearly 70. 

” The total native population was 143,709 excluding absentees and 163,270 inohiding absentees. 
Assuming that the 8,687 infants were the survivors of 10,200 ohildren horn in the year preceding 
the oensiis, the hivth-rate would have been nearly 60. The apparent decrease from 1921 to 1930 
was due to a change in the age distribution and not to a decrease in fertility. ' 
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European medicine. The methods followed were hardly adapted to bringing home 
these advantages to them.^ 

However, in 1926 three hospitals were opened — ^by the Nazarene 
Mission at Bremersdorp, by the Wesleyan Mission at Mahamba, and by 
the Government at Hlatikuln® — and by 1940 there were 135 hospital 
beds or one for every 1,170. But ‘aU hospitals are overcrowded’.® 

Apart from syphilis which has been discussed above, malaria, tuberculo- 
sis, and scurvy seem to be the most important diseases from which natives 
suffer. 

1893. . . . malarial fever prevails badly tlu’ough the whole country, worse than we 
have experienced in the last three years. 

The Kafirs say that it is fully 20 years since the fever was so had. The number of 
deaths among the Kafirs is great. At Bremersdorp old and young have suffered 
from it. The iDlaco was like a big hospital.* 

1909. I am of opinion that a fair number of natives suffer from this disease [tuber- 
culosis] in one form or another. All those treated had worked some time previously 
on the mines.* 

1927. There is quite a lot of Scurvy amongst the natives, especially about the 
end of the winter. As a rule it is not so serious as to bo dangerous to life, and disap- 
pears again in the spring, when a supply of green food becomes available. 

There is also a little Pellagra to bo found amongst the natives.® 

1930. Tliere is always a coi-tain amoimt of scurvy towards the end of the Winter 
and oases of Pellagra crop up now and then, as is only to be expected in a country 
where the staple article of diet is maize.’ 

1931. The very wid 0 .spread diseases of malaria, bilharzia, and amoebic dysentery 
are largely preventable, and tuberculosis appears to be on the increase, partly follow- 
ing on miner’s x>hthisis but sjjocially marked among children. There are also a largo 
number of cases of enteric, both European and native, and in the townships this 
appears to be largely duo to the character of tho water-supply.® 

Employment on the gold mines has led to a large and gradually increasing amount 
of disease in the Territory. The Medical Officer at Hlatilailu attributes 80 per cent, 
of the incapacity in adult natives to the after-effects of this class of work. There is 
not nearly the same percentage in the northern half of the Territory, probably 
largely because there has always been a larger demand for labom locally on the tin 

Vim Commission, RepoH Simziland, -p. 54^. * See ibid., pp. 54--5. 

* Medical Report lO-iO, p. 4. Tho preceding reports discuss in particular the overcrowding in tho 
Mbabane Ho.spital. 

1936. ‘ . . . the Mbabane hospital ... is always overcrowded. It has aooommodation for 22 beds 
and the daily a verage during the year was 38. At one time the female ward which holds eight beds 
contained a Caesarean Section, two enterics, a Septicaemia and a woman who had been operated 
on for an Ovarian cyst in addition to twelve other less serious oases. A patient who was being 
treated for Bilharzia contracted Enteric while in hospital, such things are very hard to prevent 
when dealing with such primitive people in such a state of congestion. . . .’ 

1036. ‘At the Mbabane [hospital] the average daily number of patients was 64 although, includ- 
ing that for venereal oases, there is aocommodatioii for only 30, At one time there were over 80 
in patients and the great majority had to sleep on the floor.’ 

1938. ‘The aoeoramodation in both Government hospitals has been taxed to the limit during 
the gaeater part of the year. At Mbabane, with a capacity of 26 beds tlie daily average was 46 and 
the highest daily total, 61 ’ 

(Ibid, mi, p. 9; ISdd. p. 11 ; 1935, p. 8.) 

* Dispatch from the Government Secretary, Bremersdorp, to the Imperial Secretary, Cape 
Town (April or May 1893), Further Oorrespondeme respecting the Affairs of Swaziland, 1803, p. 113. 

“ Report of Government Medical Officer, Oolonidt Reports, Swaziland 190S-9, p. 18. 

* Medical Report 1927, p. 2. ’ Ibid. 1930, p. 8. See also ibid. 1931, p. 10. 

® Rim Commission, Report Swaziland, p. 57. . ; 
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roines, ranches, farms, small gold mines, etc., and fewer natives went to work in the 
deep mines of the Transvaal. 

Even though the natives are returned home as soon as signs of fibrosis of the lungs 
are detected, a moderate degree of this disability unfits them for hard work ; con- 
sequently, they are unable to earn good money, are liable to become underfed, and 
the hmg condition becomes tubercular.^ 

A regrettable change for the worse takes place when the native begins to rise a little 
in the social scale and to imitate European housing conditions. Ho then puts up a 
small rectangular building of unburned brick or of wattle and daub ; the walls are 
too low; tlie floor is of earth and cannot be kept clean, and is damp in wet weather. 
The only window is a small hole, often about a foot square, and almost invariably 
boarded over. This small building is divided into a living-room and a sleeping-room, 
both too small, and the iifiiabitants lie either on the damp earthen floor or on home- 
made wooden bedsteads with dirty bed clothing, under conditions far more liable to 
harbour biting insects than the polished, impervious floor of the grass hut and the 
sleeping-mat and blanket of the native. 

Two other points in favour of the grass hut are: First, w'lion tho native, for any 
reason — often, the occurrenco of an unusual amount of siolcnass in the kraal — wishes to 
move, this is a simple matter. He simply constructs new hute in another place and 
bums down the old ones. And, second, as there is practically always a small fire in 
the sleeping-hut, there is a certain amount of smoke, and this keep.? off mosquitoes. 

I am quite convinced that the natives do not get malaria at their kraals ; they get 
it in the early mornings or late afternoon in their cultivated lands, which are usually 
placed alongside a small stream, often at a considerably lorver level than, the kraal. 

The fact of the whole matter is that the economic condition of the native is such 
that he cannot afford to build proper houses. Until he has attained such an economic 
condition and has learned how to build proper houses and live in them properly, he is 
much better off under his primitive tribal housing conditions.® 

1932. There was about the average amount of scurvy. This disease is most preva- 
lent towards the end of the winter and though there is practically no mortality from 
it, it must undermine tho general health to some extent. 

There is always some ordinary ansemia, the result of an ill-balanced and insufficient 
diet but no cases of pernicious anaemia ha%^6 been observed.^ 

I feel that in the covu’se of time tuberculosis will become a serious problem in 
Swaziland. All the hospitals comment on the number of cases they see and very often 
can do nothing for. In my opinion the most serious factors in the causation of this 
disease are housing and diet, and the Swazis are tending to develop along lines which 
are likely to lead to increase in the number of cases. I am quite convinced that his 
beehive hut, which is water tight and lias a floor impervious to moisture, is a much 
healthier place than the little wabtle-aud-dauh one or two-roomed house ha often 
builds now in imitation of tho houses of Europeans. The latter has a mud floor, no 
windows, no ventilation and is dark, damp and usually hopelessly overcrowded. 

Tho diet is an ill balanced one: it contains too little proteid and is deficient in 
Vitamins and is too monotonous. That diet has an influence on tuberculosis is borne 
out by tho rapid recovery of early cases of joint and gland tuberculo.sis under good 
feeding at a Hospital. 

A redeeming feature hitherto was the amount of milk consumed, especially by the 
children, either in the natural form or as amazi (sour milk). If the native is going to 
live in insanitary houses of the kind I have described, and is going to depreciate still 
further hfe already defective diet by sending his milk to a croamory and either d!->ing 
without it at the kraal or using it in the condensed form he will be establishing just 
those Conditions that are most favourable for the development of the tubercle 
bacillus.* 

The diet is not a satisfactory one. 'Dre proportion of carbohydrate is too high 
and that of proteid too low while the consumption of fruit and vegetables is far too 

* Medical iJcjjort igsi, p. 8. ® Ibid., p. 9. » Ibid. 7933, p. 2. ^ Ibid., p. 2. 
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little, hence the tendency to scurvy and an»mia especially towards the end of winter. 
There is a growing tendency to supplement the proteid content of the diet by a higher 
consumption of beans of various kinds, but still more of these should be grown for 
food.’^ 

1933. Tuberculosis. The position remains much the same. I thinlc the disease 
has been slightly on the mcrease in recent years. At one time this was probably 
accentuated by the retm-n of cases of lung tuberculosis from employment on the gold 
mines but the examination of recruits is so strict now that only those in excellent 
health and of first class physique are taken on, and the application of modern 
methods of diagnosis leads to the discovery of lung fibrosis at such an early stage and 
consequent repatriation that the menace from this source is nothing like what it used 
to be, and I repeat the opinion I expressed last year that the diet and housing con- 
ditions of the natives are now more dangerous factors than employment on the gold 
mines.® 

The rough nature of a large part of the coimtry, and the distribution of the 
native population, scattered as it is all over the native areas in Icraals containing an 
average population of twelve each, and well separated from each other make con- 
cert-ed measure.s for the improvement of sanitary conditions and a generally healthier 
manner of living very difficult. The only place where anything on a fairly large 
scale is being done is Bremersdorp, where the completion of a water works scheme 
should result in a great diminution in the amount of enteric, schistosomiasis and 
dysentery which has given tliis township a somewhat unenviable reputation from 
a health point of view in the past.® 

1034. There is no doubt that this disease [tuberculosis] is slowly but surely on the 
increase and there is no provision wliatever for methods of dealing with it . . 

Cases of marked scurvy appear every year. They are not in great numbers but 
undoubtedly a large percentage of the population is on the verge of scurvy in the 
Spring.® 

1935. There was a lot of scurvy during the year . . . 

1936. The position with regard to tuberculosis is very unsatisfactory. Though no 
definite evidence on the point can be produced it is the opinion of every medical 
practitioner in the Territory that there is a slow but steady increase in all forms of 
the disease. . . . No improvement is lilcoly to take place until the economie position 
of the natives is raised to such a standard that they can afford to build and live in 
proper houses and pay for a much more liberal and varied scale of diet.’ 

1937. During the autumn of 1937 one of the severest epidemics of Malaria on 
record was experienced . . . .® 

Schistosomiasis (Bilharziasis). This disease was very prevalent over a large part of 
the country .... 

Bilharziasis is probably responsible for a great deal more chronic ill health than 
is fully realised. 

Tuberculosis. All medical officers are agreed that this disease is on the increase. 
. . . The problem of tuberculosis is an exceedingly serious one . . .® 

1938. The problem of tuberculosis is wrapped up with so many others ; malnutri- 
tion, syxohilis, malaria, and a poor standard of living, aU play their part in lowering 
the resistance and rendering natives more susceptible to the ravages of this disease.^® 

1941. 2,772 cases of malaria were recorded as against 1,317 in the previous year. 
This increase does not indicate anything in the nature of an epidemic, but can ho 
accounted for to a great extent by the increased attention which was given to the 
disuse during the year.®’- 

1942. There was a severe epidemic of malaria throughout the Territory during tlio 
early months of the year. 

® Ibid., 15. 8. See also ibid. 7935, p. 3; 1938, pp. 27-32. “ Ibid. 1933, p. 3. 

“ Ibid., p. 6. ■* Ibid. 1934, p. 6. See also ibid. 193S, p. 3. ® Ibid. 1934, p. 9. 

“ Ibid. 1935, p. 2. See also ibid., p. 7. ’ Ibid. 1936, p. 4. ® Ibid. 1937, p. 2. 

“ Ibid., pp. 3-4. Ibid. 1938, p. 4. See also ibid. 1941, p.l ; 1942, p. 2. ®® Ibid, 1941, p. 1. 
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It is impossible to give accurate figures of the number of cases, as very many 
natives did not present themselves for treatment. 

Two facts are outstanding among the cases treated: — 

(1) The severity of the disease, showing an unusually high incidence of pernicious 
forms (over 7% of in-patients) with a high mortality rate. 

(2) The epidemic spread to the high veldt, wliioh is usually free from this disease. 
Mosquito larval and adult catches were made in a number of areas, and in 
almost every case, the vector was found to be A. gambia; ; this mosquito was 
found breeding in some of the tin workings within the Mbabane urban area.’ 

One factor which obviously must have led to a deterioration of the 
physical condition of the native.s was the growing incapacity of producing 
enough food on their own land. 

. . . before the outbreaks of cattle disease from 1890 onwards and up to the Boer 
War the natives appear to have been self-supporting in normal yoai’.s. The country 
teemed with game and they probably lived to a large extent on moat and forest pro- 
duce. Certainly Europeans appear to have luvd no difficulty lu purcliasing any grain 
required by them.* 

Present conditions have been described as follows: 

The Swazi natives grow about one-cpiarter of the foodstuffs required for consump- 
tion, the remainder being for the most part produced by Etu' 0 ]iean fanners while a 
little is imported. The average yield per acre of native land is about one-half tliat of 
land owned by Europeans.* 

Thus the fact that the major part of the country is in the hands of 
European farmers has resulted in the necessity for the natives of buying 
the major part of their food requirements from Europeans ; even if the 
natives were in a position to produce on their less good lauds as much per 
acre as the Europeans they could not satisfy thereby more than one-half 
of their food requirements. 

Infant Mortality. Comments on infant mortality are scanty. 

1926. Infant moiliality is large owing ]>rinoipally to the methods of feeding.* 

1930. The infant mortality must be high, hut there i.s no compulsory registration 
and consequently no figures are available. All the medical workers in the Torritory 
comment on the very unsuitable nature of the diet given to infants. Tho native 
mother breast-feeds her baby if she possibly can ; as a matter of fact, she feeds it far 
too long, u.sually up to eighteen months and oven two yeans. If tho natural food is 
insufficient or tho mother imagines it to ho .so, the additional footl Is (iitlior thin cold 
porridge ox sour curdled milk, tho starch in tho Former and the ina.s.ses of casein in the 
latter being most unsuitable for a child a fow weeks or months old.” 

1932, Gastro-intestinal diseases in infants and young children are unfortunately 
very conunon.® 

1933. A maternity and child welfai’e centre was started at Biomersdorp ... and 
the obstetric histories of 202 native women were investigateid .... fit appeared tiiat 
of 664 live-born elvildi’en 147 or 27 per cent, had died during the first year of ago.] 

These figures do not paint a bright picture but it must be remembered that they 
were taken in an area which is intensely hot during the summer and where malaria 
is yearly epidemic. I feel certain that tho figures from the highlands would be more 
satisfactory.’' . , 

Medical Re^oH 1942, ■jf.l. * Piiu CoBanussion, Jieport iSitiaailnjirf, p. 18. 

* Oommitteo on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, Fird Report, Part 11, pp. 52-,3. 

* C'ohnml Eejioris, Swcmlaml lOZS, p. 4. * MMieal Report 1930, p. 2. 

" Ibid. /P32, p. 2. ’ Ibid. 7933, p. 10. 
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1934. . . . practically all the native children are breaet-fed, but there w a pernicious 
national custom, followed by nearly every mother, of supplementing this from birth 
with thin sour porridge. Tliis with the flies and the generally insanitary condition.s 
in and about the kraal are the causes of so much sickness— particularly enteritis- 
in the first two years of life.'- 

1939. Over 80 per cent, of babies showed signs of nutritional disorder in a recent 
out-patient department examination. Although accxirate figures are not available 
the consensus of medical opinion is that infant mortality during the first year ap- 
proximates 40 per cent,, half of which die within the first two months. This is largely 
due to irregular breast feeding and the custom of feeding babies on sour porridge 
during the first week of life.® 

Population Growth. There are no data on which to base couelnaionvS 
regarding po] 3 ulation increase in Swaziland. The census figures suggest 
a very large excess of births over deaths in 1921-3{), The Medical Dej larfc- 
inent made the following ooninient : 

The do.sire of the married native women who at some time or other have contracted 
the [venereal] disease to undergo treatment until they are completely cured and can 
boar healthy children has already been referred to. When one considers that at least 
two thousand of these women have been treated in the last ten years I think one is on 
quite safe ground in as.suming that the tmoxpoctedly large increase in the native popula- 
tion revealed by the last census is partly a result of the work done at the V .D, Clinics.'’ 

I think one is on still safer ground in assuming that the apparently very 
large increase in the native population revealed by the last census was due 
in the first place to an understatement of the native population at the 1921 
census. The Medical Reijorts, in any case, do not suggest a decrease iir 
the incidence of uncured venereal disease. 

VIII. Non-Native Bibtii and Death Statistics 

No figures concerning births or deaths of coloured non-natives have been 
published for any of the three Territories, and European hirtli and death 
data are available only for Beclmanaland and Swaziland. 

Bechuanakmd. Although notification of European deaths has been com- 
pulsory for several decades, death data have apparently been published 
only for recent years, and the figures given in the various documents 
differ. 


Source 

1 1931 

ms 

1933 

1934 1 

1935 

1 1936 

1931 

ms 

Colonial Reports^ , 

18 

19 

B 

23 j 

22 1 

! 20 

19 

19 

Medical Reports^ . 

. 1 IS 



25 1 

19 I 

11 

10 

21 


' See Colonial Ileporl/i, BerIniiMaland Protcdiimte 71?37, t). .1 ; p. (i ; /.Wi n (i- lO.U p (!• 
im.Tp.O; 1036,1}. (i;J937.V- 7; 

’ Heo Medical Report W31, p. 15; 1934, p. 20; 193S, p. 10; 1936, p. 10; 1937, p. i); 1933, p. IS. 


These data sugge.st a low mortality. 

According to the Medical Reports the nmnbers of birtlis registered in 
1934-8 were 40, 29, 26, 44, and 34 respectively.* These figures would 
' Iliid. 1934, p. 10. Sea also ibid. 1936, pp. 2, 10. 

'■ Coinmitteo on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, First Report, Part II, p. 52. 

’ Medical Report 1936, p. 12. 

■* See i bid. p. 20 ; 1935, p. 10 ; 1936, p, 10 ; 1937, p. 9 ; 193S, p. 13. 
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suggest a low fertility but birth registration having been voluntary was 
px’obably not complete. 

Birth and death registration became compulsory on 1 January 1940, 
and it is to be expected that in the future more adequate vital statistics 
for Europeans will be available. 

Swaziland. Fertility of European women seems to have decreased in the 
course of time. Although the number of women at cMld- bearing age (15- 
49 years) increased between 1921 and 1936 from 494 to 661 the average 
yearly number of births rose only from 55 in 1921-30 to 59 in 1931-40. 
The average yearly number of deaths was 22 both in 1921-30 and in 1931- 
40. This indicates a yearly death rate of only 9 per 1,000 for the first period 
and of only 8 per 1,000 for the second.^ 


Table 20. European Births and Deaths, Swaziland, 1.907-40^ 



1 Sec Oolonid Reports, Swaziland 1907-S, p. 27, 1908-9, p. 19, 1909-10, p. 20. 1910-11, p. 12, 
mi-lS, p. 12, 1912-13, p. 12, 1913-14, p. 13, 1914-15, p. 16; Official Tear Boole of the Union &t), 
mS-9, p. 1006, 1934-5, p. 1155, 1040, p. 1231 ; Blue Book 1940, p. 01. 


Tabl.ts 21. Deaths of European Officials, Basutoland and Swaziland, 
1924-88^ 


Year 

Swaziland 

Year 

Swaziland 

Basutoland 

N'umber 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

Number 

Deaths 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

Total 

1924 

90 

84 

_ 

1932 

96 

94 

_ 



1926 

87 

81 

— 

1933 

96 

93 

1 



1926 ; 

81 

76 

— 

1934 

97 

96 




1927 

83 

80 

__ 

1936 

99 

97 

2 

134 



1928 

86 

80 

2 

1936 

102 

98 

1 

131 1 



1929 

88 

84 

— , 

1937 

108 

101 


135 j 

! 2 

1930 

87 

85. 1 

1 

1938 

110 

106 


168 


1931 

87 

86 

1 








see Jiasutoland, Medvxd Report 1935, pp. 5-6, 1936, p. 6, 1937, pp. 6-7, 1938, pp. 8-7; 
SwazUancl, Meikal Report 1925, pp. 3-4, 1927, p. 3, 1930, pp. 4-6, 1933, p. 6, 1935, p. 6, 1938, p. 4. 

" The total number of infant deaths registered in 1931-40 was 31 (see Colonial Reports, Swazi- 
land mi, p. 0, 1932, p. 6, 1933, p. 6, 1934, p. 6 , 1935, p. 6; Blue Book 1936, p. 77, 1937, p. 54, 
193S,p.53,1930,p. 60, 1940,p.62). TMswouldmdieateaninfautmortalityrateofonly abouteo, 
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THIRD PART 

EAST AFRICA 


CHAPTER Vn 
INTRODUCTION! 

I. Censtts-taking 

Censuses® of the native population were taken in 1931 in Mombasa, 
Nairobi, and on non-native premises in Kenya and Uganda. Censuses of 
the non-native population have been taken in Kenya and Nyasaland in 
1911, 1921, 1926, and 1931,® in Uganda and Northern Rhodesia in 1911, 
1921, and 1931, in Tanganyika and Somaliland in 1921 and 1931, and in 
Zanzibar in 1921. 

Counts^ (all-inclusive or partial) of the native population have been 
made in Uganda in 1911, 1921, and 1931, in Tanganyika in 1921, 1928, 
and 1931, in Northern Rhodesia in 1931, in Nyasaland in 1921, 1926, and 
1931,® and in Zanzibar in 1910, 1924, and 1931. Counts of the non-native 
population were made in Zanzibar in 1910 and 1931. 

All native counts in Tanganyika, the Uganda enumerations (censuses 
and counts) of 1911 and 1921, the Zanzibar counts of 1910 and 1924, and 
the censuses of 1911 in Kenya and North-Eastern Rhodesia were taken 
without special legal enactment. All non-native censuses in Somaliland 
and Tanganyika, the censuses of 1921 in Kenya and Zanzibar, and the 
census of 1911 in Nyasaland were authorized by Ordinances or Decrees ad 
hoc. The census of 1911 in North-Western Rhodesia, the censuses of 1921 
and 1931 in Northern Rhodesia, the enumerations of 1921, 1926, and 1931® 
in Nyasaland, the censuses of 1926 and 1931 in Kenya, and the enumera- 
tions of 1931 in Uganda and Zanzibar were taken in accordance with 
general Census Ordinances, Decrees, or Proclamations. The Census Acts, 
on the whole, vary greatly. But the general Census Ordinance enacted in 
1926 in Kenj^'a was adopted almost literally in Uganda and Zanzibar in 
1931. I shall reproduce here the text of the Kenya Ordinance,® showing 
in footnotes the main changes made in Uganda® and Zanzibar.® 

' This Introduction was written in 1941-2. More recent information (up to 1946) is given in 
footnotes and in the cJiapters dealing with the individual Dependencies. 

A census is an enumeration made by entering the name and partioulars of each individual on 
a census form. “In Nyasaland also in 1915. 

■* A count is an enumeration made either without any forms or with collective forms in which 
arc entered partioulars of groups (for example, the population of a village). ° Also 1915. 

“ Por the text of the Ordinances governing the 1931 censuses in Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Somaliland, and Tanganyika, see the rpspeotive chapters. 

’’ The changes noted for Uganda were not in the original Bill but were amendments proposed 
and accepted during the debate in the Legislative Council (see ‘Minutes of the Proceedings’, 
11 Apr. 1931, Ojfioial Gazette of iU Uganda Proledoraie, 30 Apr. 1931. p. 147). 

“ I have not noted, for example, that in Uganda and Zanzibar ‘Protectorate’ was substituted 
for ‘Colony’ and ‘Shs. 100’ and ‘fifty rupees’ respectively for ‘five pounds’, and that in Zanzibar 
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All Ordinance to make provision for taking the Census of Konya as and when may 
be requhed. 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘the Census Ordinance, 1926 

2. In this Ordinance the expression ‘premises’ includes also any vessel or train, 
and any plantation, shamba, mining area^ or other place where persons are em- 
ployed. 

3. The Governor in Council may by Order direct a census to be taken of the 
inhabitants of the Colony or of any part thereof specified in such Order at such time 
or times as he may thinlr fit. 

4. All expenses incurred, with the approval of the Governor, for the purposes of 
the census, shall be paid out of the general revenue of the Colony. 

6. The Governor may appoint a superintendent of any cenisus directed to bo 

C. The supermtendent shall : — • 

(1) Subject to the control of the Governor, have the general supervision and 
management of the census ; and 

(2) Subject to the approval of the Governor, appoint such enumerators and 
officers as may be necessary for the purpose of the census and the carrying 
into effect of this Ordinance. 

7. The superintendent shall cause to bo prepared and printed, for the use of the 
persons to be employed in taking the census, such forms and instructions as he may 
deem necessary, and in particular schedules to be filled up with such particulars as 
the Governor may consider necessary in order to insure as far as possible the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the census returns. 

8. The occupier or person in charge of any premises shall fill up, or cause to be 
filled up, any schedule left at such premises to the best of his knowledge and belief 
ill relation to all persons dwelling or being on the premises at the time when such 
census is taken, and shall sign his name thereto and shall deliver the schedule so 
filled up to the enumerator when required to do so : Provided always that when any 
person required to fill up such schedule is illiterate, such schedule may be filled up 
and signed by the enumerator . 

9. The enumerators and other persons emjiloyed in the execution of this Ordinance 
shall have authority to ask of all persons presumably able to afford the information 
desired all such questions as may be necessary for obtaining any of the particulars 
required by this Ordinance, and every person refusing to answer, or knowingly giving 
a false answer to, any such question shall for every such refusal or false answer be 
liable to a fine of five pounds. 

10. Every enumerator shall make a declai-ation to the effect that the retxirns 
fui'iiished by him in pursuance of this Ordinance, or any mstructions issued there- 
under have been truly and faithfully taken and that to the best of his knowledge 
they are correct as far as may bo known and such declaration shall be made before 
a magistrate.^ 

1 1 . If any person employed for the purposes of this Ordinance makes wilful default 
in the performance of any of his duties under this Ordinance or makes any wilfully 
false declaration he commits an offence and shall bo liable for such offence to a lino 
not exceeding five pounds. 

12. Every person who: — 

(o) Wilfully refuses or without lawful excu.se neglects to fill up and .sign any 
Bchedule of particulars as and when he may be required by the superintetrdont 
of. the census or any officer acting on his behalf so to do j or“ 

‘Decree’ was substituted for ‘Ordinance’, and ‘British Resident’ for ‘Governor’ and ‘Olovernnr 
in Council’. . ' 

, ^ Italicized words omitted in Zanzibar. . 

® Uganda, ‘magistrate or a chief not below the rank of Goniholola Ghiof. 

* Uganda, italicized word omitted. . • ■ T 
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(6) Wilfully fills up or signs any such schedule with particulars which he Imows 
to be false, or does not believe to be true 
shall be liable^ to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 

13. Upon the completion of any census the superintendent shall prepare a report 
on the census and cause an abstract of the returns to be made and furnished to the 
Governor. 

14. The Governor in Council may make rules for the carrying out of this Ordinance. 

All non-native enumerations and the native counts in Uganda and 

Zanzibar ascertain the de facto population. But the native counts in all 
mainland Dependencies, except Uganda (and the olficial estimates for 
these territories), refer to the resident population, i.e. they attempt to 
exclude the jpeople temporarily present and to include those temporarily 
absent. The exclusion of persons temporarily present, which anyway is 
not carried through thoroughly (those, for example, paying taxes being 
usually included), does not affect essentially the total population in any of 
these Dependencies. But the inclusion of those temporarily absent swells 
considerably the population figures of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, 
and as many natives considered temporarily absent never return, while 
others who in fact are only temporarily absent are omitted, changes in the 
ofScial population figures of Dependencies which are labour-supply areas 
are particularly difficult to interpret. 

II. Total Population 
1. Native Population 

The population figures for all British Dependencies in East Africa are 
quite uncertain. The partial censuses taken in 1931 covered only 0-6 per 
cent, of all natives. The comits made in Uganda, Nyasaland, and Zanzi- 
bar, and in small areas of Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika, comprised 
about two-fifths. For three-fifths of the natives we have nothing but 
estimates or guesses. I shall briefly characterize the official totals for the 
various Dependencies, arranging them according to the order of uncer- 
tainty of the figures. 

The native population of British Somahland has been ‘estimated’ in 
the Blue Books for many years at 344,700. There is no evidence as to how 
this figure was obtained, and it should, I think, be treated at best as a 
reasoned guess with a margin of error of -1-200,000/— 100,000. 

The figures for Kenya are based on the aimual counts of adult males 
made for taxation purposes, and on the assumption that in general females 
will constitute 53 per cent, and children 37 per cent, of the total population. 
The figure given for the end of 1939 is 3,413,371 (as against 3,024,975 at 
the ®nd of 1934). The basis of the estimates, which have fluctuated very 

^ Uganda added: ‘ie) Being a person employed for the purposes of this Ordinnnco publishes or 
oominunieates to any person, without lawful authority, any information acquired by him in the 
course of his employment; or 

‘(d) Having possession of any information which to his knowledge has been disclosed in con- 
travention of this Ordinance, publishes or coimmiinidates that information to any other person;’ 

° Zanzibar, ‘eoiamita an oil'ence and shall be liable for such offence’. 
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much in the course of the last 25 years, is so uncertain that one can say 
hardly more than that the population at the end of 1939 was probably 
between 2,900,000 and 3,700,000. 

In the late 1920’s the population of Northern Rhodesia was probably 
better known than that of Kenya, but from 1930 owing to the abolition of 
the taxation of plural wives the names of women were omitted from the 
tax registers, fewer villages were visited by the district officers, and after 
1934 no attempt was made even to estimate the population. When for 
the end of 1928 the population was put at 1,201,972 the error was probably 
not more than i 100,000. Since then population growth has been checked 
more than in former times by the migration of labourers who remained 
abroad. The official figures for 1931-4, which oscillated between 1,366,000 
and 1,383,000, cannot have been gross understatements, but they may 
have overstated the population by as much as 200,000. It is likely, but by 
no means certain, that the population by the end of 1939 was between 

1.250.000 and 1,500,000. 

The 1931 ‘census’ of Tanganyika was taken by the native authorities 
‘in accordance with a standard procedure laid down in instructions circu- 
lated from the Secretariat ’. It seems, however, that a count was made only 
in exceptional oases. The total obtained, 5,022,640, was, I think, rather 
an overstatement than an understatement. The actual population prob- 
ably was somewhere between 4,600,000 and 5,200,000. Subsequent esti- 
mates were based on the number of taxpayers, the estimate for the end of 
1939 being 5,243,167. The actual figure probably was between 4,600,000 
and 6,500,000. 

The 1931 ‘census’ of Nyasaland was taken by native enumerators who 
are said to have made actual counts. But the total of 1,599,888 obtained in 
1931 cannot be reconciled with the totals found in 1926 and 1921 (1,290,885 
and 1,199,934 respectively), although ‘the greatest care was taken to 
adhere strictly to the methods employed in former censuses and although 
‘in many eases the enumerators were the same’. Since the population 
increase shown for 1926-31 was excessive and since the estimate for the 
end of 1930, based on tax rolls, showed a population of only 1,392,742, it 
is unlikely that the census grossly understated the population, but it may 
have overstated it considerably. The official estimate for the end of 
1939 puts the native population at 1,676,600. It probably was between 

1.450.000 and 1,800,000. Since about one-quarter of the native men are 
reported to work abroad, the difference between the ‘resident’ and the 
de facto population is particularly great in Nyasaland.^ 

The 1931 count in Uganda was made by the native administrations 
which, on the whole, have probably a closer knowledge of the iirhabitants 
under their control than those of other British Dependencies in East Aftlea. 
The total obtained was 3,636,327, and the margin of error, I think, must 
not be put at more than ±200,000. For the end of 1939 the population 

^ The African eount of 19i6 showed a de facto population of 2,044,707, and in addition 133,300 
persons absent abroad. (If these figtues come near the truth the native pojjulation in earlier years 
must have been larger than indicated above.) » 
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was estimated at 3,769,758. It probably was between 3,600,000 and 

4.050.000. 

The 1931 enumeration in Zanzibar was apparently made by actual 
count, but the schedule adopted for the enumeration proved to he ‘not 
suitable for use in the Protectorate'. The total obtained was 219,867, 
and the margin of error maj'^ have been ±20,000. For 1939 the native 
population has been estimated at 234,200. It probably was between 

210.000 and 260,000. 

According to the official estimates, the native population in the British 
Dependencies in East Africa amounted to about 16,000,000 by the end of 
1939. The preceding discussion suggests a margin of error of ±1,300,000/ 
—1,900,000. But I do not think that for the area as a whole the margin of 
error must be put at more than ±6/ — 9 per cent. If this assumption is 
correct, the total population at the end of 1939 would have been between 

14.500.000 and 17,000,000.1 

2. Non-Native Population 

Since censuses of non-natives have been taken in every Dependency 
our knowledge of the number of Em’oiDeans and Asiatics should be more 
accurate than that of the number of natives. But this is probably true only 
for years in which censuses were taken. The numbers of non-natives living 
in an African Dependency vary, of course, much more from year to year 
than the numbers of natives, and the relative margin of eiTor in the inter- 
censal estimates of non-natives may be greater still than in the estimates of 
natives. But it is impo.ssiblo to appi’aise it even approximately. 

At the beginning of this centmy the Europeans in the present area of 
British Bast Africa numbered not more than 3,000. Ten years later there 
were about 10,000, and at the outbreak of the first World War about 

15.000. At the end of the war there were rather less, but according to the 
censuses of 1921 they numbered 18,800 and five years later about 25,000. 
In the second half of the 1920’s their number rose rapidly and reached at 
the 1931 censuses 43,200. Since then the increase was again slow. The 
Eurojjean population may have reached 50,000 before the outbreak of the 
second World War but dropped thereafter. For 31 December 1939 it was 
estimated at 48,300.® 

In Somaliland there are some dozens of male officials, a few with wives, 
but no European private residents. In Zanzibar there were, at the end of 

^ Tlic! ino.9t recent officia l estiniatea of the native population are as folIowB : 


Kenya 

1 Uganda 

Tanganyika 

N. Rhodesia j 

Nyasaland 

31 Dec. 
1944 

31 Dec. 
1944 

31 Dec. j 
1S44 \ 

1944 

Spring 

1945 

.3,825,633 

3,926,528 

,5,437,069 

1,644,000 

2,178,013 


These figures suggest a native ‘resident’ population of 17,500,000 for the whole of British East 
Africa at the end of 1944. 

“ Five years later it was possibly smaller, if refugees in camps, internees, and prisoners of 
war are excluded. , 
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1939, 254 Europeans, only about as many as 35 years ago. The number 
of non-British has declined very much in the course of time ; the number of 
British has risen, but largely through an increase in the number of officials. 
In Nyasaland the Europeans increased between 1901 and 1939 from 314 
to 1,953, and in Uganda from 244 (1902) to 2,206.i In Tanganyika, the 
largest British Dependency in East AH'ica—both as regards area and popu- 
lation—tlie European community had a most chequered career. Under 
the German regime there were at the beginning of this century about 1,200 
Europeans and at the outbreak of the first World War nearly 6,000. Five 
years later there were no Germans left in the country. According to the 
1921 census the European population numbered 2,447 (including 621 
officials). It began to increase again essentially after the readmission of 
Germans in 1925 and amounted in 1931 to 8,228. Owing to a further influx 
of Germans it rose by another 1,000, but dropped considerably after the 
outbreak of the second World War.^ The European population of these 
five Dependencies was 12,550 according to the 1931 censuses and com- 
prised about 1 per 1,000 of the total population. 

In 1904 the Europeans in Northern Rhodesia numbered about 850, and 
on 1 April 1924, when the Territory came under British administration, 
about 4,200. After the discovery of rich copper deposits in 1925 the num- 
ber of Europeans rose rapidly and reached 14,000 by the end of 1930. 
Owing mainly to the fall in the price of copper it declined thereafter and 
probably never reached again the level of 1930 until the outbreak of the 
war. It constitutes about 1 per cent, of the total population. 

In Kenya there were about 550 Europeans in 1902. Planned white 
colonization started in 1903, and although early expectations were not 
fulfilled,® the European popifiation increased more or less steadily. It 
numbered 16,812 in 1931 and 22,808 at the end of lOSO.^* It constituted 
about 0-7 per cent, of the total population. 

Kenya’s share in the total European population was about 15 per cent, 
at the beginning of this century ; it amounted to about 50 per cent, during 
the Ih’st half of the 1920s but, owing to the rapid development in Northern 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika, dropped below 40 per cent, in 1930-1. In 1939 
it again apimoached 50 per cent. The share of Northern Rhodesia rose 

^ On 29 Apr. 1946 the number of Europeans in Nyasaland was 1,948, and on 31 Deo. 1944 in 
Uganda 2,653 (excluding 0,144 refugees and 1,070 internees). 

° On 31 Deo. 1943 there were 7,448 Europeans in Tanganyika (excluding 6,246 refugees and 
3,015 evacuees). 

® Sec Lugai cl, The. Jiue of our Kaat African Empire (1893), vol. i, p. viii: ‘The rapid increase 
of population, the closing of tlie hitherto available outlets for emigration and for industrial 
extension, us well as of the markets for our goods, and the sources of supply for our needs, indicate 
that the time is not far distant when the teeming populations of Europe will turn to the fertile 
highlands of Africa to seek new fields for expansion. It is possible, therefore, that British Central 
and British Bast Africa may be the embryo empires of an epocih already dawning— .empires 
which, in the zenith of their growth and development, may rival those mighty dependenoies 
which are now the pride of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ Tenyearslater Johnston envisaged a European 
population of 500,000 on the Nandi Plateau id Kenya (see Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, 
vol. i, pp. 298-9). 

■* On 31 Doc. 1944 the number of Europeans was 23,323 (excluding prisoners of war— in April 
1944 64,684). ' r : 
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from about 16 per cent, during the first decade of this century to over 30 
per cent, in 1930-1 but was slightly less thereafter. The share of Tangan- 
yika, which had been about 40 per cent, during the first decade of this cen- 
tury, was about 13 per cent, in 1921-5. It amounted to nearly 20 per cent, 
in 1931 and apparently did not change until the outbreak of the second 
World War. The total share of the other four Dependencies was about 
lO per cent. 

The other non-natives are nearly all Asiatics, mainly Indians and Arabs. 
In 1901, when 20,000 coolies were employed on the construction of the 
Uganda Bailway, the total number of Indians in the present area of 
British East Africa probably exceeded 40,000. In 1911 it was about 

30.000, and in 1921 about 50,000. There was a large immigration in the 
second half of the 1920s, and according to the 1931 censuses the Indians 
totalled 92,600. In the last year's before the war their number was about 

100.000. ^ They were twice as numerous as the Europeans. 

The number of Indians is negligible in Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and Somaliland. It was also very small in Uganda before the first World 
War, but increased much in the course of the 1920’s. It was 13,000 in 
1931, and may have reached 17,000 in 1938-9. In Zanzibar there has been 
for many decades a comparatively large number of Indians. There were 
8,300 in 1910 ; 12,900 in 1921 ; 14,200 in 1931 ; and about as many in 1939. 
Thirty years ago there were about 9,000 Indians in Tanganyika, and their 
number was practically the .same in 1921. Ten years later there were 
23,400 ; their number apparently did not change until the outbreak of the 
war. In Kenya the number of Indians has varied greatly in the course of 
the last 60 years. In 1897 it was hardly 7,000, in 1901 about 27,000, and 
a few years later pos.sibly again only 7,000. But it rose steadily thereafter, 
and was nearly 40,000 in 1931, and 46,000 m 1938-9. 

In addition to the Indians there were approximately 8,000 Goans^ in 
British East Africa. 

The figures concerning Arabs are quite uncertain. Tbeir number is 
negligible in Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, and very small 
also in Somaliland. There may have been in 1939 about 7,000 in Tan- 
ganyika, about 16,000 in Kenya, and still more in Zanzibar. 

In the mainland Dependencies the total number of non-natives was 
about 60,000 both in 1901 and 1911, about 78,000 in 1921, about 163,000 
in 1931, and about 170,000 in 1938-9,® They constituted a httle over 1 per 
cent, of the total population. 

The numhex of Indians and other Asiatics apparently increased very much in the course of 
the war. The most recent estimates are; 

Kenya (31 Dec. 1914) 113,211 Asiatics (74,083 Indians, 0,177 Goans, 32,949 Arabs and Others) ; 

Uganda (31 Deo. 1944) 27,573 Asiatics; 

Tanganyika (31 Deo. 1944) 46,668 Asiatics; 

Nortiiorii Rhodesia (31 Dec. 1943) 819 Asiatics; 

Nyasaland (29 Apr. 1945) 2,804 Asiatics. 

If these figures can he trusted, the number of Indians in British Ba.st Africa may have exceeded 
160,000 in 1944. ' , 

“ The Goans are nearly all Roman Catholics of Indian or Portugnese-Indian descent. 

^ Their numbeiimay have reached 230,000 in 1944, 
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3. Population Density 

‘The soil of East Africa is amazingly fertile; the population is small 
But the distribution of the population is extremely uneven. In Northern 
Rhodesia and in Somaliland there are about 5 inhabitants to the square 
mile, in Kenya and Tanganyilca about 15, in Nyasaland and in Uganda 
about 45, and in Zanzibar nearly 250. In Kenya ‘nearly two-thirds of the 
total area is inhabited at an average density of less than one to the square 
milel^ but in the three Kikuyu and the three Kavirondo districts, which 
comprise only 4 per cent, of the total area and about one-half of the 
total population, there are about 180 inhabitants to the square mile. In 
Tanganyika again nearly two-thirds of the Territory are entirely unin- 
habited, and the well-watered parts of the country which cover one-tenth 
of the total area contain two-thfrds of the total population. 

III. Composition of the Native Population 

•Figures concerning the total number of males and females in 1931 have 
been published for each Dependency. The ratio of females to 100 males 
was stated to be 133 in Somaliland, 116 in Northern Rhodesia, 113 in 
Kenya and Nyasaland, 108 in Uganda, 107 in Tanganyika, and 96 in 
Zanzibar. But the figures for Somaliland and Kenya are mere guesses, 
and those for some other Dependencies, particularly Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, are lilcewise not trustworthy. All that can be said with 
some degree of certainty is that there is an excess of females in every 
Dependency except Zanzibar, where the preponderance of males is due to 
immigration from the mainland. 

Data concerning the number of boys, girls, men, and women in 1931 
have been published for Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. But even where the natives were actually counted, the distinc- 
tion between children and adults was evidently made by many enumera- 
tors in a most haphazard fashion. Oim knowledge of the age composition, 
therefore, is practically nil. 

Figures concerning the conjugal condition in 1931 have been published 
only for Uganda and Nyasaland. The data for Uganda are of little value 
as the census returns subdivide the population merely into single persons 
(includmg children) and married persons, and as it is impossible to tell to 
which group were allocated the widowed and those for whom the conjugal 
condition was not stated. The data for Nyasaland will be analysed in 
Chapter XII. 

IV. Composition of the Non-Native .Population 

The distribution of the non-native population by sex is known for each 
Dependency, but data concerning birthplace, nationality, age, and con- 
jugal condition are lacking for Zanzibar. The omission is .irrelevant for 
Europeans as more than 99 per cent, live on the mainland, but the gap is 

lieporl of t!ie Mast Africa CommisHon (1926), p. 63. 

^ Ssport of thsMenya lMid Gommission, September 1933, V. 35i). 
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serious for Asiatics as they are very numerous in Zanzibar. It should be 
realized, therefore, that most of the information I am summarizing in this 
section for Asiatics conveys a picture only of those on the mainland. 

Birthplace. The classification of birthplaces is defective in some of the 
1931 census reports. In Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika persons born 
in Egypt were counted as born in a British Possession, while in Kenya 
all persons born in Palestine, and in Tanganyika Europeans (but not 
‘Coloured’ and ‘Others’) born in Palestine were counted as born in a 
Foreign Country. I have re-computed the official figures by allocating 
Egypt to Foreign Countries and Palestine to British Dependencies. 

Of the 42,930 Europeans enumerated in 1931 on the mainland, only 
6,901 were born in British East Africa, 9,266 in the Union of South Africa, 
964 in Southern Rhodesia, 301 in other British Possessions in Africa, 203 
elsewhere in Africa, 17,615 in British Europe, 2,277 hr Germany, 3,635 
elsewhere in Europe, 1,051 in British Possessions in Asia, 82 elsewhere in 
Asia, 333 in British America, 494 in the United States, 133 elsewhere 
in America, and 673 in British Oceania. The inoportion of those born in 
Africa was 39 per cent., while 55 per cent, were born in Europe and 6 per 
cent, in other continents. Of the Eui-opeans in Uganda only 16 per cent, 
were born in Africa, of those in Northern Rhodesia, on the other hand, 
69 per cent. The proportion of Europeans born in the British Empire was 
84 per cent. 

Of the 110,000 Asiatics^ enumerated in 1931 on the mainland, 43,291 
were born in British East Africa, 1,052 elsewhere in British Africa, 402 
elsewhere in Africa, 50,699 in India, 772 in other British Possessions 
in Asia, 8,159 in Arabia,^ 6,123 in Goa, 279 elsewhere in Asia, and 39 in 
Europe or America. Two-fifths were born in Africa and thi’ee-fifths in 
Asia. The proportion of Asiatics born in the British Empire was 87 per 
cent. 

Nationality. For some Dependencies the collected information has been 
published in detail, but in others only a few groups have been distinguished. 
I have summarized the results for 1931 in Tables 2 and 3. 

It appears that of the 42,930 Europeans enumerated on the mainland 
36,090 or 84 per cent, were British and 6,840 or 16 per cent, foreigners. 
In Somaliland all Europeans were British. In Tanganyika, on the other 
hand, only one-half were British, while one-quarter were Germans® and one- 
quarter of another nationality. 

The Indians are almost all British subjects while the Goans are nearly all 
foreigners. In Kenya nearly one-half of the Arabs are British subjects 
while in Uganda and Tanganyika they are mostly foreigners, the difi!erence 
being due to the fact that birth in a British Protectorate or Mandated 
TeiK’itory does not necessarily confer British nationality. Of the 110,000 
non-European non-natives 88,126 or 80 per cent, were British and 21,874 
or 20 per cent, foreigners. 

' This figure includes a few thousand non-natives who are neither Europeans jior Asiatics. 

® A number of Arabs actilally bom in Africa have probably been returned as bom in Arabia. 

* By 1938 the proportion of Germans exceeded one-third. 
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Table 2. European Poptdation hy Nationcdity, British Mainland 
Dependencies in East Africa, 1931 



Table 3. Non-European Nan-Native Population by Nationality, British 
Mainland Dependencies in East Africa, 1931 


Born Born 

in else- 

Empire where 


Goans 

Arabs 

Others 


Indians 

Arabs 

TJndassifled 


13 I 52 I - I - 


301 815 


Nobihekn Bhodesu. 


1 :: I :: I I 


Nyabaiand 

1 .. 1 .. 1 


415 1,297 1,712 


Indiana 

Oolonrod 


Including 8 nationality not stated. 
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Sex. Among the Em’opeans enumerated in 1931 the ratio of females to 
100 males was 66. The proportion of females has been increasing in the 
course of time, but fluctuates considerably in such Dependencies as 
Northern Rhodesia where in times of prosperity numerous men immigrate 
who leave the country in times of depression. Among the non-Europeans 
enumerated in 1931 the ratio of females to 100 males was 66 ; it is particu- 
larly low among the Goans. 


Table 4. Non-Native Population by Sex, British Dependencies in East 
Africa, 1931 





Tangan- 

Nortltern 

Nyasa- 

Somali- 

Zanzi- \ 


Sex 

Kenya 

Uganda 

yika 

Rhodesia 

land 

land 

bar 

Total 




Eubopbans 





Males 

1 9,404 

1 1,243 

5,226 

8,766 

1,168 

65 

183 I 

1 26,045 

Eonialea 

Females to 100 

7,408 

758 

3,002 

5,080 

807 

13 

1 

95 

17,163 

males 

1 79 

1 *>1 

67 

68 

69 

24 

62 

66 



Asiatics ai 

ill) Othees 




Males 

1 36,747 1 

10,061 

20,470 

352 1 

1,371 

1,637 1 

9,966 1 

80,493 

Females 

Females to 100 

20,388 1 

6,205 

12,322 

249 

220 

1,078 

5,291 

I 

44,753 

males . 

65 

62 

60 

71 1 

16 

70 

53 

66 


Age. The census report for Somaliland distinguishes merely persons 
under 20, 20 to 40, 40 to 60, and over 60, and, therefore, shows neither the 
number of ohildi-en nor the women at child-bearing age. The principal 
results for the other mainland Dependencies are summarized in Table 6. 


Table 6. Non-Native Children, Women at Child-bearing Age, and Old 
People, British Mainland Dependencies in East Africa, 193P 


Dependency 

Europeans 

Asiatics and Others 

Under 

IS 

Women 

15-49 

60 and 
over 

TotaP 

15 

Women 

15-49 

60 and 

Total^ 

Kenya . • 

3,737 

4,788 

600 

16,812 

19,361 

10,324 

1,768 

57,136 

Uganda 

233 

573 

43 

2,001 

4,986 

2,650 

164 

16,266 

Tanganyika 

1,414 

2,066 

221 

8,201 

11,707 

5,980 

8G8 

32,743 

N. Rhodesia . i 

2,943 

3,241 

366 

13,837 

230 

109 1 

' 14 

685 

Nyasaland . 

296 1 

I 587 

46 

1,975 

185 

146 1 

14 

1,691 

Total . . I 

8,624 1 

11,265 1 

1,266 j 

42,826 

36,469 

19,209 

2,818 

107,320 


^ Excluding Somaliland. “ Excluding Age not stated. 


In 1931 the proportion of children (under 15) among the European 
poinilation was 20-1 per cent., the proportion of women at ohild-bea*:ing 
age (16-49) 26-3 per cent., and the proportion of old people (60 and over) 
3-0 per cent. The percentage of children was low, and particularly so in 
Uganda (11’6) and Nyasalahd (14-9) where there are few settlers. The 
percentage of women at child-bearing age was about the same as in Euro- 
pean countries, and as these women are mostly young the composition of 
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the population tends to aweU the birth-rate. The percentage of old people 
is very small. 

Among the Asiatics (including Others) the proportion of children was 
34-0 per cent., the proportion of women at child-bearing age 17-9 per cent., 
and the proportion of old people 2-6 per cent. The percentage of children 
is high (except, in Nyasaland). The percentage of women at child-bearing 
age is very low (and particularly so in Nyasaland). The percentage of old 
people is very small. 

Conjugal Condition. The census report for Somaliland does not reveal 
the distribution of the adult population by conjugal condition. The prin- 
cipal results for the other mainland Dependencies are summarized in 
Table 6 (p. 107). 

Of the male adult Europeans enumerated in 1931, 46-9 per cent, were 
bachelors, 50- 1 per cent, husbands, and 3-0 per cent, widowers or divorced. 
The percentage of husbands was highest in Kenya (55'0) and lowest in 
Uganda (43-4). Of the female adult Europeans 27-3 per cent, were spin- 
sters, 67-0 per cent, wives, and 6-7 per cent, widows or divorced. The per- 
centage of wives was highest in Northern Rhodesia (72-8) and lowest in 
Uganda (66'8). Of the male adult Asiatics (and Others) 30-4 per cent, were 
bachelors, 66-1 per cent, husbands, and 3'S per cent, widowers or divorced. 
Of the female adult Asiatics only 7-7 per cent, were spinsters, 81-7 per 
cent, wives, and lO-O per cent, widows or divorced. 

The ratio of the number of wives to 100 husbands was 80 among Euro- 
peans (in Kenya 88), and only 63 among Asiatics. The proportion of Euro- 
pean husbands whose wives reside in Europe has decreased considerably 
in the course of time. 

European Officials, Officials have constituted for tlireo decades some- 
what more than 10 per cent, of the European population. Figures concern- 
ing the distribution by quinquennial age-groups have been published from 
1930 on. The results are summarized in Table 8. Unfortunately they are 
not conclusive as the number of officials whose age is ‘ uulaiowu ’ is very 
large and has even increased in recent years. 


Table 7, European Offwials in British Dependencies in East Africa, 
31 December 1910-AB 


Fear 

Number 

Year \ 

1 Number 

Fear 

Number 

Fear i 

Number 

Fear 

Number 

1910 

915 

1917 

1,367 

1924 

2,769 

1931 

6,61 P 

1938 

6,393 

1911 

1,019 

1918 

1,404 

1925 

3,156 

1932 

6,128 

1939 

6,609 

1912 

1,136 

1919 

1 1,690 

1926 

3,562 

1933 

4,786 

1940 

4,405^ 

1913 

1,332 

1920 

1 2,401 

1927 

3,806 

1934 

4,734 

1941 

4,380 

1914 

1,618 

1921 

2,683 

1928 

4,6893 

1936 i 

4,880 



1910 

t 1,490 

1922 

2,647 

1929 

6,064 

1936 

4,938 



1910 

j 1,392 

1923 

2,674 

1930 

6,642 

1937 

5,090 




^ See East Africa, Vital Statislics of European Offlciala IMl, p. a. The figiii'e.'s iiiolude the 
offioiala of the Kenyu-Uganda Eail-way. 

" ‘King’s African Rifles included with ofieot from 1931.’ 

" ‘Figures for Korfchem- Rhodesia included with effect from 1928.’ 

■' ‘King’s African Rifles and Somaliland Protectorate excluded with effect from lOdO.’ 
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V. Birth ahd Death Registration 
The Birth and Death Registration Ordinances enacted in the mainland 
Dependencies provide compulsory registration of European births and 
deaths ; most of them provide also compulsory registration of Asiatic births 
and deaths but merely optional registration of native births and deaths. 
In Zanzibar registration is compulsory for aU births and deaths. The years 
in which the British administration introduced compulsory registration in 
mainland Dependencies were as follows : 


Dependency 

Europeans 

Asiatics 

Natives 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Kenya 

1904 

1906 

1929 

19061 

_ 

19063 

Uganda 

1905 

1907 

1916 

1907 

— 

— 

Tanganyika 

1917 

1917 

— 

1923 

— 

— 

N. Rhodesia 

19053 

19063 

1909* 

19091 

— 

— 

Nyasaland . 

1906 

1905 

1912 

1905 

! — , 

— 

Somaliland . 

1904 

1912 

— 

— 

1 “ 

— 


^ Indians; from 1929 on Asiatics. 

® In townships. 

® North-Eastern Rhodesia; North-Western Rhodesia lOOC. 

North-Eastern Rhodesia; North-Western Rhodesia 1914. 

In Zanzibar death registration became compulsory for all British subjects 
and protected persons in 1900, birth and death registration for all subjects 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar in 1904, and birth registration for all British 
subjects and protected persons in 1909. 

The Ordinance for Northern Rhodesia and still more so the Decrees for 
Zanzibar differ essentially from the Ordinances in force in the other Depen- 
dencies. But, leaving out of consideration the somewhat varying scope, 
the Ordinances of Kenya and Uganda are practically identical and are very 
similar to those of Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and Somaliland. 

Notice of a hii’th has to be given to the Registrar in each, mainland 
Dependency by (1) the father and mother, (2) the occupier of tlie house in 
which the birth occurred, each person present at the birth, and the person 
having charge of the child. In Zanzibar the persons responsible for noti- 
lication are (1) the father and mother, or persons having charge of the 
child; (2) the occupier of the house in which the birth occurred. 

The notification has to be made in Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Somaliland within three months, in Zanzibar 
witliin seven days. No time limit seems to be prescribed in Kenya.^ 

The birth registration forms in each Dependency ask for date and place 
of birth ; sex ; names of parents • occupation of father. The forms in all 
Dependencies except Zanzibar ask in addition for the name of the child, 
the forms in all Dependencies except Northern Rhodesia for occupation of 
mother and nationality of parents, the forms in Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika for date of registration, the forms m Uganda, Tanganyika, 

' The time limit was fixed in 1943 at three mouths. 
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JSTyasaland, Somaliland, and Zanzibar for residence of parents, the form 
in Uganda also for time of birth. 

Notice of a death has to be given to the Registrar in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and Somaliland by (1) the nearest relatives 
present at the death or in attendance during the last illness of the deceased, 
(2) every other relative dwelling vdthia the district, (3) each person present 
at the death and the occupier of the house in which the death occurred, 
(4) each inmate of such house or any person finding or taking charge of the 
body or causing the body to be buried. In Northern Rhodesia notice has 
to be given by ( 1 ) avexj relative present at the death or in attendance during 
the last illness of the deceased, (2) every relative dwelling within the dis- 
trict, (3) each person present at the death and the occupier and every in- 
mate of the house in which the death occurred, and any person who has 
buried or caused to be buried the body. In Zanzibar notice has to be given 
by the nearest male relative over the age of 18 years resident in the Pro- 
tectorate, some person present during the last illness of the deceased, or the 
person or persons conducting the bmial or funeral rites. 

The notification has to be made in Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Somahland within one month, in Zanzibar 
before the burial of the deceased. No time limit seems to be prescribed in 
Kenya.^ 

The death registration forms in each mamland Dependency ask for date, 
place, and cause of death ; name ; age ; sex ; occupation. The forms in aU 
mainland Dependencies except Northern Rhodesia ask in addition for 
residence and nationality, the forms in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
for date of registration, the form in Uganda for time of death, and the form 
in Nyasaland for length of residence in Protectorate. A supplementary 
form in Northern Rhodesia asks fm’thermore for birthplace; names of 
parents ; conjugal condition ; name of surviving spouse; name or names and 
approximate date of death of previous spouse or spouses; names of 
children of deceased and whether of full age or minors ; whether deceased 
left any property, and of what kind ; whether deceased left a will. The 
form in Zanzibar asks for date and cause of death ; name ; age ; sex ; 
occupation of deceased or his family; abode of deceased; duration of 
residence in district (or town) where death occurred ; race or caste ; birth- 
place ; duration of disease. 

The maximum penalty for failing to notify a birth or death is: 

£25 and imprisonment for six months in Kenya ; 

£10 and imprisonment for one month in Northern Rhodesia ; 

Shs. 200 and imprisonment for one month in Uganda and Tanganyika ; 

Rs.lOO and imprisonment for one month in Somaliland; 

•Shs. 150 and imprisonment for one month in Zanzibar ; 

£2 in Nyasaland. 

Registration of a birth or death (if effected in due time) is free of charge 
in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and Zanzibar. The 
fee is 25. 6d. in Nyasaland and Rs. 2 in Somaliland. 

. 1 The time limit was fixed in 1943 at one month. 
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Registration of European births and deaths was made compulsory in 
all Dependencies many years ago, but it is not enforced everywhere. Eor 
Kenya, which comprises nearly one-half of the European population of 
British East Africa, the annual Blue Books have stated from 1932 on, year 
in, year out, that ‘any data relating to Births and Deaths must be accepted 
with reserve as the figures shown only represent those Births and Deaths 
that are recorded and not those actually occurring’. For Northern 
Rhodesia — to quote only one other example — the birth and death figures 
are apparently likewise untrustworthy. 

Registration of Asiatic births and deaths is compulsory in Kenya, 
Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Zanzibar, and registration 
of Asiatic deaths also in Tanganyika. The published figures indicate that 
registration is incomplete everywhere. For Northern Rhodesia it is even 
doubtful whether any birth or death has ever been recorded. 

Registration of native births and deaths in Zanzibar and registration 
of native deaths in the townships of Kenya was made compulsory by 
the British administration more than 30 years ago. The areas in which 
such compulsory registration has been introduced comprise less than 2 
per cent, of the total native population of British East Africa. Moreover, 
registration is quite incomplete in many districts of the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate, and the provisions in Kenya have remained a dead letter. 

I have dealt so far only with registration imposed by the British admini- 
stration. But East Africa presents the most outstanding example of birth 
and death registration established by native authorities. As far back as 
1904 a law was enacted in the Kingdom of Buganda which introduced 
compulsory registration of native births and deaths, and similar provisions 
were made shortly thereafter in four other administrative units. By 1910 
the area of compulsory birth and death registration comprised one-half 
of the population of Uganda. By 1930 the system covered the whole 
territory of the Protectorate, except Karamoja, and nearly one-quarter of 
the total native population of East Africa. The Gombolola (sub-county) 
Chiefs, who number about 600, keep the registers and also tabulate the 
results. They forward these results each quarter to the Saza (county) 
Chief who sends them through the District Commissioner to the Director 
of Medical Services. The latter publishes each year a summary by Dis- 
tricts. The figures show clearly that the records are incomplete in a 
number of Districts, and the totals, therefore, convey a wrong picture of 
fertility and mortality in the Protectorate as a whole. But it may well be 
that registration is strictly enforced in the majority of the Gorabololas. 
Nothing definite can be said in this respect as long as the results are not 
published by sub-counties or at least by counties. The comments of "the 
Medical Department are not helpful, as for quite a time they have been 
based on the assumption that the records in general are fairly complete 
and accurate. Thus, when the returns from the Teso District in 1938 
showed an infant mortality rate of 64 (and a lower ratio of stillbirths ~h 
infant deaths to total births than in any other country in the world) the 
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Medical Department concluded that this rate ‘ compares quite favourably 
with some European countries" instead of drawing the much more obvious 
conclusion that the majority of infant deaths had not been reported. Nor 
did the Department challenge the accuracy of the returns when it appeared 
that between 1926 and 1938 the infant mortality rate in Bunyoro had 
dropped from 535 to 62, while that of Chua had risen from 120 to 564! 
Ten years ago the Medical Department viewed the returns with much 
more scepticism. The report for 1930 stated; 

It i.? dearly recogiii.sed that the returns are not and will not bo accurate for many 
years to come. The accuracy could be greatly improved by regular .scrutiny, gom- 
bolola by gonibolola, of the quarterly forma in which fallaoiou.9 returns are often 
readily noticeable, but it is beyond the eapacit 5 ’- of this department at present to 
undertake this .scrutmy. It is felt that by accustoming the chiefs to render returns 
of Vital Statistics, the task of presenting accurate returns will be made easier at the 
time at which it becomes pos.siblo to undertake regular scrutiny and check. 

Any person with some experience in handling statistical returns could 
have told the Medical Department that this was an illusion and that 
nothing is so apt to deteriorate the accuracy of returns, no matter whether 
they are prepared by natives of Uganda or of England, as when the respon- 
sible official realizes that forms in which fallacious returns are readily 
noticeable will not be challenged at headquarters. A scrutiny, district by 
district, suggests in fact that such a deterioration has occurred in recent 
years. It would not require more than one competent native official to 
scrutinize regularly gombolola by gombolola the quarterly forms received 
by the Medical Department and to send back with queries those in which 
fallacious returns are readily noticeable. It may well be that even then the 
returns from some remote areas would remain defective, hut it is certain 
that by untiring pressure many of the Gombolola Chiefs who have so far 
been neglectful could be compelled to jirepare as accurate returns as those 
who have performed their duties properly. 

It should be possible furthermore to apply the Uganda system in the 
more advanced areas of Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland. It is true that in each of these Dependencies local native 
authorities have been granted the power to prescribe the reporting of 
births and deaths occurring within their jurisdiction, that only few authori- 
ties have made use of this power, and that the results obtained so far are of 
little value. But this is no proof that a competent person with a long ex- 
perience of collecting vital statistics, say, in India, and after a thorough 
study of the registration system in Uganda, would not be able to establish 
proper native registration on an adequate scale in each of those four East 
African Dependencies. He may have to spend a year or two in each Depen- 
dency, he will need one or two full-time assistants, the initial results will he 
meagre, and if the scheme were to cover, say, one-third of the 10 or 12 
million native inhabitants of these Dependencies, the permanent annual 
cost (including the expense of checking the returns and of preparing and 
publishing a thorough report) would probably not be less than £300 loer 
each 100,000 natives, hut the apparatus thus established could be used, 
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without much additional expense, for demographic surveys and in con- 
nexion with native censuses. 

In Uganda, where current native birth and death registration is con 
sidered fairly complete, no attempt has been made to supplement the 
results thus obtained by other demographic investigations. But in Zanzi- 
bar, where registration, particularly of infant deaths, has proved to be a 
failure, and in the other Dependencies, none of which has established com- 
pulsory registration, many devices have been used for obtaining some sort 
of local vital statistics. I have described in this Survey, as fully as I was 
able, the method applied in each case, and must coniine myself at this 
place to stating that by far the most numerous investigations were sample 
studies which consisted in asking a small number of women how many 
children they had borne and how many of these had died during the first 
year of life. 

VI. Native BEBTiLri'Y, Mortality, and Pobulation Growth 

Introduction. In order rightly to appraise the value of opinions on fer- 
tility, mortality, and population growth in British East Africa it seems 
necessary, first of all, to examine briefly the foundations of opinions on 
these matters in such countries where population and vital statistics are 
available. In England there is a consensus of opinion regarding the total 
population increase and also regarding the natural increase, as the census 
returns and the bu'th and death records unquestionably show the actual 
position. There is also a consensus of opinion that fertility and mortality 
have declined in the course of the last 60 years. But opinions about the 
size of the decrease vary. The ofi&cial crude and standardized death-rates 
which are published every year have convinced many people within and 
outside the administration that the reduction of mortality has been 
enormous while the few who base their opinion on the less easily accessible 
official life tables know that the decline of mortality has been very much 
smaller. Conversely, the official buth-rates have led many people to under- 
estimate the decline of fertility which can be ascertamed only by comput- 
ing the gross reproduction rate. Prevailing opinion is, of course, still less 
trustworthy when it is based on investigations made in a remote past. 
The 1911 census showed beyond any doubt that women of the working 
class had borne more children than women of the middle and upper classes. 
Although there is no statistical evidence that this is stfil true to-day, and 
although foreign statistics have revealed considerable changes in this 
respect, prevailing opinion on diffeiential fertility in England is about the 
same as it was a generation ago. Einally, if we turn to demographic 
questions which have never been investigated in England on an adequate 
scale, such as the proportion of cHldreu born in the first seven month's of 
marriage (ante-nuptial conceptions),^ opinions are based exclusively on 
small sample studies, haphazard impressions, or preconceived ideas. But 
it should be noted that the expression of any opinion on such a matter 
would be received here with the utmost scepticism, and if a medical or 
t These statistics were published for the first time in 1944. . 
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administration officer would say that he found such and such a per- 
centage by questioning two thousand women in such and such a borough 
and that his results agree with statistics compiled in Denmark or Australia 
he would be told that this does not prove an3d;hing for England as a whole. 
If he found, for example, that 35 per cent, of the mothers he questioned 
had had their first child within seven months after marriage, people would 
rightly say that the proportion for England as a whole might be 10 or 30 
or 60 per cent. But for British East Africa opinions on fertility and mor- 
tality are based on exactly the same foundations as opinions on the fre- 
quency of ante-nuptial conceptions in England, i.e. on small sample studies, 
haphazard imi^ressions, or preconceived ideas. If there is any difference 
it works in favour of opinions concerning England, because the medical and 
administration officers in an English county are more likely to have the 
advice of an expert in selecting the samples and in formulating the ques- 
tions, and because they have a more thorough knowledge of the language 
and the customs of the people. Moreover, the differences between the 
customs of the various ‘tribes’ in England are smaller than between the 
various tribes in most East African Dependencies so that a generalization 
of the results obtained in England is less risky. 

Yet, if a medical or administration officer in East Africa asks two thou- 
sand, or, may be, only a few hundred women how many children they have 
borne, the average obtained is likely to be taken as representing fertihty 
of millions of native^ even if the officer, as is usually the case, has made the 
fundamental mistake of including indiscriminately young and old women. 
Or, to mention one concrete example, when 2,591 married women ques- 
tioned in 1922 in the Central Kavirondo District stated that they had 
borne 7,843 children of whom 3,241 or 413 per 1,000 had died in the first 
year of life, this rate was taken as representing iirfant mortality in 1922 
not only in Central Kavirondo but in the whole of Kenya, and this 
although a probably considerable proportion of those infants had died in 
the nineteenth century.^ All subsequent investigations in Kenya — they 
were, it is true, on a smaller scale — showed a much lower infant mortality, 
but the medical and administration officers questioned by the Kenya Land 
Commission were all so firmly convinced that infant mortality was exces- 
sive that they took the results of that Central Kavirondo investigation as 
still in 1932 representing conditions in Kenya. This is just one of many 
examples showing the prestige enjoyed by sample studies which confirm 
general impressions or support preconceived ideas. That this happens so 
frequently is neither surprising nor shocking. If the next census in Wales 
should be taken with the same forms and by about the same number and 
class of enumerators as the census of 1931, the returns would have to be 

* The same mistake 1ms been made over and over again in other East African IJependeneies. 
The erratic changes in the oiHcial estimates of infant mortality in Zanzibar, for example, which 
vary for 1934-8 between 100 and nearly 400 per 1,000 live births, are mainly due to the fact 
that the returns from sample studies, covering in each year at best a few hundred women and 
showing the mortality of the infants they had home in the oourse of their lives, were taken as 
representing infant mortality in the whole Protectorate for the year in which those women 
were questioned. * 
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accepted as conclusive even if they showed an age distribution which 
would be contrary to all expectations. On the other hand, there has not 
yet been made in East Africa a single sample study on fertility or mor- 
tality which, in view of its scale, the method used, and the presumable 
trustworthiness of the answerai, must be ficcepted as conclusive. It is, 
therefore, quite natural that when a medical or administration ofaoer is 
convinced that infant mortahty is high he does not distrust the results of a 
sample study which confirm his opinion, while he will honestly believe that 
many mothers failed to state the full number of their children who died 
very young if tlie returns show a low infant mortality. When, on the other- 
hand, he is convinced that infant mortality, owing to the extension of 
medical services and child-welfare work, is low, he will be ready to say that 
the infant deaths include a number of deaths of children over one year if 
the returns show a high number of infant deaths. 

A danger ai-isoa that when statistical evidence apirears to contradict the generally 
received results of mere casual observation, the tendency is to brush aside the 
statistics and continue to accept as finally established facts the iraprcwsions of people 
who have had a long experience of natives. Long experionoo of natives and trained 
powers of observation are not inseparable. One hears it said, for instance, that 
the birthrate must be extraordinarily high because native women always seem to 
have babies at back and because of the numbers of children seen playing in the 
villages. It is perhaps forgotten at the moment that native women carry their 
babies for two or even tlu-ee years before weanitrg them, and that children congre- 
gated together in play always .seem numerous because the majority of tiro houses 
to which they belong are out of sight. A similar impression of numbers is given 
by city children at play in a qrriet bye-street, especially in the vicinity of a school.^ 

Long experience of natives and trained powers of observation are indeed 
not inseparable. Nor are high competence in medical, administrative, or 
educational matters and a capacity for dealing with demographic questions 
inseparable. Let me illustrate the latter statement by a few examples: 

1. Commissioner Sir Alfred Sharpe included in his Mejiort 07i the Trade 
and General Oondition of the British Central Africa Pi'otectorate for 1903-4 
a report by the Acting Principal Medical Officer who said: ‘Natives. The 
majority of births appear to take place about the month of November. 

2. The missionary C. T. Wilson stated in 1878 as regards Buganda: 
‘Careful observation has established the fact that there are a good many 
more female births than male.’ The doctor and anthropologist R. W. 
Eelkiu, in a paper read at the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1886, said: 
‘Of 600 women who had been captured, 18 only, or 3-6 per cent., appeared 
to be sterile ; and the nxunber of male first bh-ths was 79, of female 403. 
In the subsequent births, however, male and female children born were 
nearly equal in number, the females being only slightly in excess.’ The 
fairy tale that female very much exceeded male births has since b.een 
retold over and over again. As recently as 1921 John Roscoe wrote: 

According to the most reliable information obtainable, the females out- 
numbered the males ; the birth-rate is said to have been two females to 

J Nyastiland ProtBotoratG, jeei)ort on fee o/ p. iv. 

i'his was a time when some Europeans considered the native.? in other respects also more 
Bimilar to animahs than to white, people. . 
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one male . . but ‘tlie proportion of males and females among the infants, 
we are assured, is becoming equalised.’ 

3. Commissioner Sir Harry Johnston, who probably knew more about 
Uganda than any of his contemporarie.s, related in several of his reports 
and books published at the beginning of this century that the Baganda 
women were very poor breeders and that a second child was such an 
unusual occurrence that the wife in consequence thereof was given a new 
and honorific title and that the father had to announce the birth of a 
second child by beating a special drum and singing a special song daily 
for a fortnight at his doorway. What is remarkable is not so much that 
Sir H . J ohnston did not know that all these ceremonies took place only in the 
case of twins, but that he who for years had so thoroughly and so devotedly 
studied the life of the Baganda did not once stop to wonder how it 
came that he found any Baganda at all considering that a second child 
was such a rare occurrence.^ 

4. The Senior Health Officer of Nyasaland, after having shown the age 
distribution according to the 1931 count, stated; ‘It is therefore a fair 
deduction to malte from the cen.sus figures that a:i enormous wastage of 
life occurs in the first quinquennial period: of 100 infants born probably 
not more than 30 survive the first year of life and not more than 10 live 
to be 6 years old.’ He adds that a considerable proportion of the survivors 
become invalid and succumb to some ailment, hut that there was never- 
theless a notable excess of births over deaths. The Senior Provincial 
Commissioner in his capacity as Superintendent of Census incorporated 
this statement almost literally in his own report. Neither of them realized 
that if only 10 out of 100 infants born live to be 6 years old, the Nyasaland 
women, in order to reproduce themselves, would have to bear on an aver- 
age 10 girls or 20 children even if none of the girls who survive the age of 
6 died before the end of the child-bearing period. 

In oases like the last one quoted mere common sense shows that the 
official estimate of child mortality was wrong, either because the census 
returns were inaccurate or because eri’oneous conclusions were drawn from 
those returns. In other cases where the opinion expressed in a public docu- 
ment may be accurate but is in contradiction with the opinion expressed 
in another public document I hare pointed out the position, indicating, if 
possible, which opinion seems to be the more plausible. But in many 
cases I could do nothing else but to quote or summarize the official 
opinion without being able to suggest whether it is right or wrong. At this 
place I shall try to summarize the situation concerning fertility, mortality, 
and pop^ilation growth in British East Africa as a whole. 

Fertility. The first British in East Africa, who came at a time Avhen 
fertility of women in England was high, saw no reason to assume that 
fertility of native women was higher stilh and were rather inclined to 
emphasize the factors which tended to reduce the number of native births. 

1 The reader can easily figure out for himself how rapidly a tribe such as the Baganda, which 
certainly needed at least four births to each wife in order to maintain itself, would dwindle if the 
wives (including the barren ones) had bn an average only one child. 
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E. W. Felkiii, for example, listed among the ‘ causes that limit population' 
polygamy, owing to which ‘a large number of the poorer men are unable 
to marry and ‘ separation of husband and wife from the time of her preg- 
nanoy until she has weaned her child’. The missionary R. P. Ashe said: 
‘The practice of taking child wives is common in most African tribes, and 
this may possibly be one of the causes of the few children which African 
women hear.’ But ofBoials and others who came towards the end of the 
century, when fertility in Jlngland had declined considerably, usually 
oliaraoterized every tribe for whicli they had no evidence to the contrary 
as ‘prolific’, and considered those tribes wliich gave the impression of 
having few children as exceptions to the rule. This tendency still prevails 
to-day among medical and administration officers. The statement by 
the Superintendent of the 1931 native coimt in Tanganyika, ‘Tiie fecun- 
dity of African women is weU Itnown ’, is certainly ill founded ; but if he had 
said that the fertility of African women is general^ believed to be great, 
he would have described the position correctly. 

The fact that sample surveys showing a low fertility are usually dealt 
with as revealing abnormal conditions while surveys showing a high fertil- 
ity are usually taken as representing normal conditions and are quoted 
over and over again as evidence that fertility, on the whole, is high, has 
probably led to an overestimating of fertility in general. It is certain that 
fertility among the native women in British East Africa is higher than it 
is in western Europe. On the other hand, that it is lower than it was 
in eastern Europe around 1900 is certain. But whether it is higher or 
lower than in England 60 years ago it is impossible to tell. Since, how- 
ever, there is no conclusive evidence that fertility is extraordinarily 
liigh anywhere, while there is conclusive evidence that fertility is low 
among some important tribes, it seems unlikely that fertility as a whole is 
higher than it was in England 60 years ago.^ 

General Mcniality. The early administrators of East Africa reported 
that, in the decades preceding the arrival of the British, mortality had been 
excessive OAving to the slave trade, intertribal wars, and famine.s. They 
believed that ‘normal’ mortality was low, that once the Briti.sh admini- 
stration became firmly established those three factors would cease to 
operate, and that mortality, therefore, would soon be favourable. That 
their expectations have not yet been fulfilled is due to various factors. 
(1) Those early administrators had overestimated mortality caused by 
slave-raids and intertribal waxs and had underestimated mortality from 
other causes. (2) The impact of European civilization tended rather to 
increase than to reduce ‘normal’ mortality. (3) Some disease.s such as 
sleeping-sickness which apparently were quite muiuportant in former 
times became a terrible scom-ge at the beginning of this centmy, Avliile 
others, such as syphilis, which by the end of the nineteenth century had 
apparently affected only a small minority of the people, have since under- 
mined the general health of numerous tribes. (4) The cm'olment of an 
excessRe number of carriers during the first World War and the influenza 
^ Tlie gross reproduction rate was then about 2-.S. In the 1030s it wns.bolow 0-i). 
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epidemic of 1918-19 nearly decimated the population and killed off a 
particularly large proportion of the fittest men. There has been an im- 
provement in the last two decades as compared with the first three 
decades of British administration, because events maldng for an excessive 
mortality had become less frequent and less formidable, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the general standard of health among natives is any better 
to-day than it was 60 years ago,^ and there is a consensus of opinion that 
mortality is high practically everywhere.® 

Infant Mortality. The first British in East Africa were inclined to think 
that mortality in early ohildJiood was low. Thus Dr. Eelkin related in 1 886 
concerning the Baganda that ‘infant mortality is very shght’. Dr, A. R. 
Cook of the Cluu’oh Missionary Society Hospital in Mengo said in 1931 : 

Wlaen I went out to AfHea for the first time in. 1890 I shared the opinion of 
most educated men, that except for tragic happenings like a slave raid, or an 
occasional famine due to a failm'e of the annual rains, the average Native child was 
born and bred up in the naturally healthy surroundings of a Native village, ble.ssed 
with abutidant .sunlight, wearing a minimum of clothing, given the maximum of 
easily obtained food, — on the whole, rather to be envied than pitied when compared 
with the slum child of our own large cities.” 

But the early British administrators seem akeady to have taken for 
granted that infant mortality was excessive. Sir Harry Johnston, for 

^ See in this connexion, for example, the Report of the Bledisloe Commission {1939): 

‘The physically suh-nomal condition of the majority of the Natives in South Central Africa 
is unohallengeably traceable to these factors [severance of the Native from the soil of his country] 
and to the tendency of the impact of Western civilisation and industrialism to disrupt old- 
established conditions of domestic economy and environment, without their systematic replace- 
ment by others of a definitely improved and enduring character.’ (Note by the Chairman and 
Mr. P. Ashley Cooper, p. 240.) 

‘Par-reaching changes have taken place during the past 30 or 40 years, changes which have 
deprived the natives of customary and valuable food items. Game is not available as once it was, 
and tribes that at one time maintained large herds of cattle are no longer able to do so. Tsetse fly 
and animal disease have destroyed herds over wide areas and have impoverished the natives and 
contributed to their marked physical deterioration.’ (Note by Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, ibid. , p. 205.) 

See, furthermore, Joint East African Board, Memorandum on Post-War Problems in Past 
Africa (1943), p. 14: 

‘The greatest contribution which tho Administration can make to the native tribes of Africa 
lies in the improvement of health through the elimination as far as possible of the more virulent 
tropical diseases. Malaria, hlaokwater fever, hookworm, hilharzia, yaws, leprosy, sleeping sick- 
ness and venereal diseases are endemic. They lower tho vitality to such a degree that it has been 
estimated that one half of tho efficiency of the native population is lost. This, in some degree, 
applies to the European and Asiatic populations. 

‘.Poor diet, bad housing, insuffioient clothes, and insamtaiy habits all contribute to ill health 
and much could be done by the Administration to improve conditions. Success in this sphere 
would be a first step towards maintaining a higher standard of living. Medical care is still very 
backward, and it could be strongly fortified by certain reforms, which are earnestly desired by 

‘The Joint Board is doubtful whether in. Africa malaria has been so successfully controlled as 
in Panama, Singapore, Bombay, or many other towns that could be mentioned, work in some 
of which was completed about a quarter of a century ago. It is equally open to doubt whether, 
by oomiiarison, malaria control in East Africa has more than begun.’ 

” It is impossible, of course, to estimate mortality in British East Africa, but it is, I thihlc, safe 
to assume that the mean expectation of life at birth does not exceed 3S years. (It was, for example, 
32 years in Austria 1860-80, and in European Russia 1896-7, 34 years among Negroes in tho 
United States 1901-10, 86 years in Italy 1876-87, and 37 years in Germany 1871-81. It was 
officially stated to be 27 years in India 1931, hut the hasio data there are quite uncertain.) 

® Cook, Still-birih and Infant Mortedity, -p. Z. 
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example, said in 1902 of the Baganda: ‘There is, of course, an enormous 
death-rate among the children, who are very badly looked after by their 
mothers’; and of the Basoga; ‘Among the peasants infant mortality is 
terrible, it is rare that a peasant woman succeeds in rearing more than one 
child.’ Such obviously exaggerated statements have been made over and 
over again in the various Dependencies, For Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland the infant mortality rate has been officially estimated at 700 
per 1,000, and estimates of something like 400 are quite common still 
to-day. There has been a change of opinion in recent years in Uganda and 
Northern Rhodesia, but elsewhere it is still generally believed that infant 
mortality is excessive. It is noteworthy, however, that the available 
material contains few data to support this view. 

Population Or mlh. There is a general impression to-day that the esti- 
mates made m the nineteenth century grossly overstated the population 
in British East Africa. I do not think that this impression is correct. Some 
estimates, such as those by Wilson and Lugard, were certainly wide over- 
statements, but Stanley. Ashe, Portal, and others probably came near the 
truth and even possibly underestimated the number of natives. However, 
the overstatements enjoyed a greater publicity because by the end of the 
nineteenth century there was a consensus of opinion that the population 
had decreased enormously in the period preceding the establishment of 
British administration, and the earlier estimates which exaggerated the 
size of the population were quoted as evidence of such a decline.^ 

One reason why people believed that the population had decreased was 
that the number of natives actually was not large. When they found a 
population density similar to the one prevailing in those areas to-day, they 
considered such sparse settlement quite abnormal and concluded that 
these regions had become depopulated. DepoiJulation, moreover, fitted 
very well in the general picture they had of conditions in those countries. 
Men like Sir Charles Eliot, who in the early years of this century declared 
that ‘modern East Africa is the greatest philanthropic achievement of the 
later nineteenth century’ because ‘it is only ten or fifteen years ago that 
slave traders raided the whole country and took about two-thhds of the 
children as slaves’; men like Ainsworth, who said of Ukamba that ‘the 
country was inliabited by tribes whoso everyday occupation had been for 
generations one of raiding and killing one another and enslaving and selling 
women and youths’, had no difficulty in boHevuig that the population had 
dwmdled prior to the abolition of the slave-trade and the establishment 
of the Pax Britannica. But with our present, better knowledge of native 
agriculture and native habits in general we have no reason to assume that 
population density was at any time much higher than in 1900 (or in 1940), 
and while our knowledge of the demographic effects of the slave-trade dhd 
intertribal wars is stai most imperfect, we are less inclined to lose all sense 

^ Seo, for examplOi Sir Harry Johnston; ‘The Kingdom of Uganda in tho time of Mutesa, 
though then of smaUer extent politically tlian at tho present day. probably numbered 4,000.000 
people. In 1901 1 was not able to estimate the population at muob over 1,000,000.’ Stanley had 
estimated the population in the time of Mutesa at 760,000. 
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of proportion in dealing with these topics which are now no longer 
‘ problems 

As regards slave-raids it should be realized first of all that there was ‘in 
East Africa comparatively little internal slavery among the purely savage 
tribes’ (Lugard), and that in so far as the slaves remained in the country 
their capture probably did not reduce essentially either their expectation 
of life or their chances of reproduction. Slave-trade for exportation, on 
the other hand, reduced the population of the country no matter whether 
the captured natives survived the march to the coast or not. But slave- 
trade for exportation, if related to the total number of natives in British 
East Africa, seems to have been small. This appears even from documents 
which emphasize the ‘enormous proportions’ of the slave-trade. 

The Traffic on the East Coast has increased in an alarming manner. We knew 
nothing of it until th(3 revelations of explorers in the middle of this century. But 
we are assured that the whole of the East Coast Traffic, which was not very brisk 
in the last centruy, has since then grown into its present enormous proportions. 
For a long time the Eastern Traffic was slight ; the Arabs were content to wait for 
the arrival of caravans on the Coast ; but at the present day it is more extensive than 
any other in Africa. It has been variously estimated that from 20,000 to 40,000 
slaves annually reach the Coast, where a certain number are retained as domestic 
and agricultm'al servants ; the remainder are exported in dhows to the islands of 
Pemba (6000 to 6000 amiually), Zanzibar, Madagascar, Comoro, Reunion, and to 
the Persian Gulf. The death-rate of slaves marched to the East Coast is estimated 
at one in ten.^ 

A very large number of these slaves came from German and not British 
East Africa,® and some came from the Belgian Congo. But even if for some 
time as many as 20,000 slaves had been exported annually from the area 
which in 1900 constituted the mainland Dependencies of British East 
Africa,® this would not have meant more than 2 per 1,000 of the total 
native population. The export of slaves from East Africa rightly attracted 
enormous attention because it began to flourish when the slave-trade 
from West Africa had been nearly exterminated, but this should not make 
us lose sight of the fact that the traffic from East Africa, except for a few 
decades, was numerically absolutely irrelevant, that even at its worst it 
was smaller than it had been from West Africa for fully two centuries, and 

^ White, TAe o/^I/nca (1890), pp. 169-70. 

'■* Dundas, for example, says that in German East Africa ‘slave-raiding by Arabs and others 
was conducted on a much more extensive scale than in British East Africa’ (‘Native Laws of 
Some Bantu Tribes in East Africa’, p. 263). 

“ Data concerning the numbers of slaves exported are very scanty. Eelkin stated in 1886 that 
‘about 1,000 slaves are exported annually from Uganda’ (‘Notes on the Waganda Tribe’, p. 746). 
Maokay, who had warned the King of Uganda that his ‘country was being depopulated by the 
exportation of children and women’, estimated in 1889 that every year some 2,000 slaves were 
purchased by Arab traders in Uganda for transportation to the coast and probably an equal 
numlfer from Unyoro (see Maokay, pp. 432-6). Commissioner Johnston reported in 1894: M 
should say that possibly, before my Administration took active steps to stop the Slave Trade, at 
least 2,600 slaves were exported annually from the eastern half of British Central Africa’, i.o. 
from Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia (Beiport of the First Three Years' APmiiiistration of 
the Eastern Portion of British Central Africa, p. 26). Exports from Kenya were certainly less 
important than from Nyasaland and Uganda , If, therefore, the above estimates are not under- 
statements it seems out of the question that as many as 20,000 slaves were exported annually 
from British East Africa. 
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that it is therefore a gross exaggeration to say that it caused depopulation 
in British East Africa. 

As regards intertribal wars the reports of Lugard, Portal, Eliot, 
Johnston, Ainsworth, and others which convey the impression that in 
East Africa ‘every tribe \vas at war with its neighbours’ (Eliot) and that 
whole tribes were' cows fighting each other are certainly exaggerated. 
Times of ])eace alternated with tiroes of war as everywhere else in the 
world. The object of these ‘wars’ was usually plunder, the stealing of 
cattle and women ; the numbers of warriors engaged in those raids were 
seldom large, and the casualties as a rule were not very heavy.i There is 
no doubt that intertribal warfare caused an enormous amount of distress, 
it may even be that for East Africa as a whole as many as 5 per cent, of all 
deaths were due to such warfare, and there is no doubt that the establish- 
ment of the Pax Britamuoa was a boon to the natives, but if there was a 
depopulation of the country in the decades preceding British administra- 
tion intertribal warfare cannot have been one of the main causes. 

An unbiased appraisal, therefore, leads to the following conclusions. 
There is no evidence that population decreased essentially in the 
decades preceding the advent of the British. But mortality was no doubt 
high owing to famines, epidemics (small-pox), unsanitary conditions, and 
intertribal wars, and since there is no reason to assume that fertility was 
very high or that immigration notably exceeded emigration, it is quite 
possible that the population did not hold its own. 

After having stated that the whole Protectorate of Uganda had in 1900 
at best as many inhabitants (4,000,000) as its nucleus the small kingdom 
of Uganda had 26 years earlier, Sir Harry Johnston said: 

The lands of the Protectorate — exceptionally fertile as they are, and wall watered 
by irmumerablo streams, lakes, and lakelets — .should easily support a native popu- 
lation of 20,000,000. The increase in times of peace and plenty goes on so rapidly 
that, imless any rude chock occurs to the pro.sperity of Uganda, we may look to see, 
I believe, an extraordinary development of the native population under British rule. 

Sir Charles Eliot reported lilcewise that since the abolition of slavery 
and intertribal wars the population in the East Africa Protectorate had 
increased considerably, and Ainsworth related that the Kikuyu and 

' The more holliqose tribes, sneh as the Masai, quite naturally, got more publicity than the 
more peaceful ones, but the vast literature on the Masai contains, so far as I am aware, no attempt 
to appraise their position numerically. Lugard tells us that ‘in Bast Africa the population is 
restricted to certain areas, mainly through tribal wars and Masai raids’, that the Wakamba ‘are 
at constant war with the Masai’, and that the Kikuyu ‘are at constant war with the Masai’ {The 
Rise of our Must African Mmpire, vol. i, pp. 283, 327, 487-8). The total number of Masai now living 
in Kenya and Tanganyika seems to he approximately 80,000. Before the cattle plagues and 
fainines of 1884 and 1890-1 which apparently reduced their numbers to something like 160,000 
or 100,000 there may have been as many as 400,000 or 500,000 .scattered over an onofmous 
territory. Their warriors were the young baohelors; they lived with their girl-friends (in many 
oases at a month’s walking distance from the nearest Wakamba or Kikuyu), and they ceased to 
he warripi’s wlien they married, which they were not allowed to do until they had been on 
several raids. There were probably never more than 50,000 warriors at the utmost, and tho 
iiumher who took part in a raid probably seldom exceeded 600. Tho Masai, tliough they con- 
stituted only about 3 per cent, of the total native population, were a terrible nuisance, but they 
had not tho power to restriot the population in East Africa to certain areas. ' 
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Wakamba had a yearly natural increase of 4 per cent. ! During the first 
decade of this century the official population estimates rose, and Avhcn 
computations of the native population made in cormexion with the 1911 
non-native censuses yielded much smaller figures, it was ai’gued that either 
the earher estimates had been too high or the 1911 returns too low. But 
I do not thinlc that any of those figures permit the drawing of final con- 
clusions. There can, however, be no doubt that the population in 1895- 
1920 was decreasing. Brom 1895 to 1910 famines and smallpox probably 
claimed as many victims as ever, and the beneficial effects of the abolition 
of intertribal warfare were more than offset by the devastating effects of 
sleepmg-sickness and other new diseases, the spread of syphihs, and the 
disintegration of tribal fife. The progress which was achieved in the early 
years of the second decade of this century by administrative and sanitary 
measures, in particular against smallpox and famines, was more than 
offset by ‘war, pestilence, and famine’ in 1916-19. As regards the years 
1921-39 the position is somewhat puzzling. The extension of medical and 
sanitary services and above all the fact that no great famine, no great 
epidemic, and no great war occurred in this period tended to improve the 
situation considerably. Most official reports say that the natural increase 
was great and some indicate that it was enormous. But while such state- 
ments are frequently supported by quoting the returns from tax rolls 
and other ‘censuses’ no one has ventured to explain how this natural 
increase came about.’- I have mentioned aheady the example of Nyasaland, 
where the quinquennial natural increase was computed at 8 per cent, in 
spite of a mortality rate in early childhood of 900 per 1,000! But let us 
consider a less absurd case. The Kenya Land Commission (1933) rightly 
said: ‘All the evidence before us points to a liigh rate of inoi'ease among 
the native population.’ All the ‘evidence’ before them indicated indeed a 
yearly natural increase of at lea.st 1-6 per cent.® but it indicated also that 
one-half of the children died in the first two years of life. The death-rate 
of adult males which was formerly estimated at 20 per 1,000 is now believed 
to be rather 35 per 1,000. Let us assume that the birth-rate is enormous, 
let us assume it is 60 per 1,000. If 600 per 1,000 of the newly born die 
before the age of 2, these deaths would constitute about 26 per 1,000 of the 
population; if the death-rate of those over 2 is 20 per 1,000, their deaths 
would constitute about 19 per 1,000 of the population. We would thus 
obtain a death-rate of 44 per 1,000 and a natural increase of 0-6 per cent. 

^ It may be mentioned incidentally that the same is true of some statements concerning the 
natural increase of the non-native population. ]?roin 1932 on the Annual Colonial Reports for 
Kenya have stated, year in, year out, that the official popidation estimates ‘are based on an 
assumed natural increase of 6 per cent, per annum for Europeans and 10 per cent, per annum for 
Asiatics’, hut they have never explained how this natural increase came about, (An explanation 
is, of»cour.se, not possible because the assumptions are perfectly fautimtio. Even if not a single 
Asiatic died, a natural increase of 10 per cent, per annum would presuppose a yearly birth-rate 
of 100.) 

“ The ‘evidence’ before the Kenya Development Committee (1946) suggested an even larger 
natural increase! ‘Some authorities state that the yearly ijoxjulation increase can be taken as 
two per cent, but figures obtainable from some districts suggest that this is too low for the African 
poiHihition of Kenya. For the purpose of this [development] plan it hits therefore been assumed 
to be per cent.’ .(Report, vol. i, p. 44.) 
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If we raise the birth-rate to 60 per 1,000, the death-rate would rise to about 
49 per 1,000, and the natural increase to M per cent. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that either the natural increase must have been smaller than 1-5 per 
cent., or mortality in the first two years of life lower than 500 per 1,000, or 
{which is quite unlikely) the death-rate of those over two lower than 20 
per 1,000. In England and Wales fertility was highest in the 1870s. The 
net reproduction rate then was 1-5 which indicates a yearly natural in- 
crease of about 1-5 per cent, in the ‘stable’ population, and this was also 
approximately the actual natural increase at that time. But in the 1870s 
not fewer than 726 out of 1,000 newly born girls reached the age of 16. If 
500 per 1,000 had died before reaching the age of 2, the population would 
have decreased even if mortality over two had been as low as it was. 

The yearly natural increase in East Africa cannot possibly be anything 
like 1-5 per cent, if mortality is as high as it is generally believed to be, 
even if fertility should be very high. It could, of course, be 1-6 per cent, 
if mortality rvere favoiu'able, particularly in early childhood, but there 
will be, I suppose, a consensus of opinion that this possibility has to be 
ruled out. It could also be 1-5 per cent, with a moderately high mortality 
and an enormous fertility, but this would presuppose among other things 
that all the data indicating a low fertility among some important tribes 
are wrong. A simple solution would be to accept the general opinion that 
mortality is very high, to assume that fertility is high (but not higher than 
in England sixty years ago), and to conclude that deaths have been at 
least as numerous as births. But I do not think that one need go as far as 
that. I am inclined to believe that there was a small natural increase 
amounting to something like, say, 0-5 per cent, yearly and that mortality 
was lower than is usually believed. In view of the unanimous oinnion of 
local experts concerning the prevalence of mahiutrition, the spread of 
S 3 ^hilis and other diseases, and the unsanitary conditions under which 
practically all natives live, I dare not venture to suggest that official 
opinion on mortality above the age of 2 is exaggerated. But in view of the 
fact that infant mortality has been greatly overestimated in some eases, 
I am inclined to think that it has been overstated somewhat in other cases, 
and that as a whole it may not exceed 250 per 1,000 in the first year or 300 
per 1,000 in the first two years. But I do not claim that all this is more 
than a reasoned guess. ^ 

When for an article in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences I had to 
summarize the demographic position of Europe in earlier times I said : 
‘Practically nothing is known of the trend of the total population of Europe 
prior to the eighteenth century; there is no reason to assume that the 
population in 1700 was any larger than in 1600 or that the population in 
1600 was much larger than in 1300.’ If one wanted to summarize" the 
demographic position of British East Africa in recent times all that one 

^ In view of the look of any data concerning the age eompo.9ition of the native population 
any suggestion as to what might be the birth- and deatli-rato would be nothing but a wild gvioss. 
But it may help the reader if I say that a natural increase of 0>6 per cent, with a mortality of 300 
ppr 1,000 in the first two yeora and a high mortality over two may ooinoide with a gross reproduo- 

tion rate of 2-3 and a inean expectation of life at birth of 3S years. ■ 
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could say would be : Practically nothing is known of the population trend 
in any of the seven Dependencies or in the whole of British East Africa ; 
there is no reason to assume that the total population in 1940 was any 
larger than in 1895 or that the total population in 1895 was much smaller 
than in 1875, 


VII. Non-native Bebth and Death Statistics 
The vital statistics for Europeans are in a chaotic state. In Kenya no 
data have been published for 1925-8, and the figures for all subsequent 
years are veiy incomplete. In Uganda, where apparently complete statis- 
tics were published until 1914, no birth data are available for 1914-31, 
1933-5, and 1939, and no death data for 1914-18 and 1924-8. In Tangan- 
yika no birth figures covering the whole Territory have been published 
since 1923, and for recent years not even birth data for single districts have 
been made available. In Northern Rhodesia the Medical Department 
doubts the completeness of birth registration, and the death figures are 
susijiciously low. In Zanzibar no separate data are given for Europeans. 
Our knowledge of fertility and mortality of the general European popula- 
tion in the British Dependencies in East Africa is therefore practically nil. 
Mortality of European officials has been low since 1919. 

Table 9. Deaths and Death-rates of European Officials in British Depen- 
dencies in East Africa, 1910-41}- 



^ See East Africa, Vital Statistics of European Officials 1941, p. 3. Deaths exclude direct war 
eiisualties in 1914-18 and 1940-1. The totals in this table do not agree with the figures given in the 
Medical Reports of the various Dependencies, the main reason probably being that deaths occur- 
ring on leave or under other such circumstances are dealt with differently. See also footnotes to 
Table 7. 

The available vital statistics for Asiatics are more scanty and more 
defective still than those for Europeans. 



CHAPTER VIII 

KENYA! 

I. Census-taking 
1. Oemmes taken so far 

No census of the whole population has as yet been taken. All censuses 
effected prior to 1931 comprised only the non-native population, while 
the census of 1931 included also a small fraction of the native population. 

The census of 24 April 1921 was authorized by an enabling Ordinance 
ad 7iOG.® But in 1925 there was enacted a general Census Ordinance® under 
which censuses have been taken on 21 February 1926 and on 6 March 1931. 
The census of 1931 was authorized by the following Order made on 11 
October 1930;^ 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by section 3 of the Census Ordinance, 
192S, His Exceilencs' the Acting Governor in Coimcil has been pleased to direct 
that during the month of March, 1931, a census shall bo taken — 

(ce) of all the non-native inhabitants of the Colony; 

(6) of all persons residing within the jurisdiction of the Municiioality of Nairobi ; 
and 

(e) of all persons residing within the jurisdiction of the Municipal Board of 
Mombasa. 

The Statistical Department of the Conference of East African Governors 
was entrusted with the general organization work, and in pursuance of 
section 6 of the Census Ordinance the Statistician of the Conference was 
appointed Superintendent of Census on 14 October 1930.® 

The scope of the census was finally somewhat extended beyond that 
envisaged by the Order of 11 October 1930. 

Although it was considered impracticable to take a complete census of the 
population, both native and non-native, it was decided to enumerate all persons 
in the towns of Nairobi and Mombasa on. the night of the census, and, as a record 
of natives working for non-native employers, to enumerate as many natives as 
possible residing on non-native premises ajid farms. 

The latter decision was taken in order to secure particulars of at least a small 
sample of the native population, the details of which could be controlled by an 
educated section of the community. In this way, particulars of 8,346 natives were 
seom’ed, exclusive of the 62,103 enumerated in the two towns, making a total of 

‘ Kenya Colony and rroteotorate’, previonsly Imown as the Bast Africa Protectorate, consists 
of the Kenya Protectorate, a strip extending 10 miles inland along the coast (the mainland 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar), and the Kenya Colony which comprises all the rest of the 
Depondenoy. As in JSconomic Survey of the Colonial Empire, the word ‘Colony’ will he used 
here to describe the whole territory and not only the Colony proper. " 

“ No. 8 of 1921 (16 Neb.), reprhited in Ordinances of Kenya 1921, pp. 8-10, and in Oensns 
Report 1921, pp. 11-12. ‘No legislation was adopted in 1911 to make oompulsory the rendering 
of the information required, which, especially as regards Asiatics, was not extensive’ (ibid., p. 1). 

= No, 31 of 1923, reprinted in Ordinances Enacted 1925, pp. 133-6, and in Census Report 19211, 
pp. 163-4. The text of tills Ordinance is given pp. 96-7 above. 

* Government Notice No. 592, Official Gazette of Kenya, 21 Oct. 1930, p. 2547. 

See Government Notice No. 693, ibid. ' 
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70,448 natives enunieratecl. Tables showmg the result of this native enumeration 
are not included in this report, which deals solely with the non-native population. 
The results of the native enumeration will be the subject of a separate memoir of 
the Statistical Department of tlio Governors’ Conference.^ 

The schedule adojited for the non-native census showed the following 
main heads of enumeration : Relationship to head of family ; Sex ; Age ; 
Civil condition ; Birthplace ; Nationality or race ; Religion ; Education (of 
juniors) ; Occupation and nature of employment ; Place of permanent resi- 
dence ; Years of residence.® 

The same form as that used for the non-native census was used for the 
enumeration of natives residing in the towns or employed on European 
premises. For the town natives, the enumerators were instructed to omit 
the names and concentrate on the following items of information: Age 
last birthday ; Sex ; Race ; Tribe ; Religion ; Occupation. 

A special bouse schedule was drawn up for use in prebminary bonse-to- 
house work. But this preliminary enumeration was effected only in the 
towns of Nairobi and Mombasa, The main beads of information collected 
in Nairobi were ; Name of occupier ; Whether tenant or owner ; Material in 
which building is constructed ; Number of rooms ; Rent paid by tenant ; 
Particulars of outhouses ; Number of persons living on premises ; Use to 
which building is put. The Mombasa schedule differed in some respects 
from that used in Nairobi, as the Sanitary Authorities in Mombasa desired 
to secure certain specific details in the native areas of the town.® 

The census reports discuss the accuracy of the enumeration mainly in 
so far as Arabs are concerned. I shall discuss this special question in 
Section IV of this chapter. The author of the 1926 report made the 
following general comment on the completeness of the non-native census : 

Some complaints of omissions were made, but on investigation they were proved 
to have been frivolous and merely instances, now happily rare, of that lack of 
co-operation which makes it so difficult for an understaffed Administration to cope 
with its manifold duties. I arscept the assurance of the District Commissioners 
that the returns are complete, and I am confident that they have carried out this 
work thoroughly and accurately and that all good citizens of every race have done 
their utmost to help them.* 

All compilation work for the 1931 census was performed on Hollerith 
machines.® 

The cost of the census was given as £2,323 1 sh. 68 cts.,® or £16. Is. 9d. 
per 1,000 enumerated persons.”^ 

* Census Beport 1931, p. 1. This memoir has apparently not been prepared. 

^ See ibid., p. 1. * See ibid., p. 2, 

* Ibid. 1926, p. 3. It should he noted, however, that at least in Mombasa and in one other 
district the method of taking the census Was rather unsafe, ‘In Mombasa the diffloulties wore 
regarded as so great owing to the number of illiterates that the delivery of aoliedules to each 
householder was not attempted. The Besident Commissioner decided to work through the heads 
of the different communities, who made themselves responsible for tiro enumeration of their 
people’. (Ibid., p. 6.) ‘In one settled district owing to the shortage of staff and the difficulty in 
obtaining enumerators all the sohednles were sent out by post with franked envelopes for their 
return’ (ibid., p. 7), 

See ibid. 1931, pp. 3-4. * FinanM Report and Statement 1931, p: 64. 

’’ The persons enumerated were 144,393 (73,947 non-natives .and 70,448 natives). 
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KENYA 


2. The Problem of Native Censuses 

As regards the question of tailing a native census the Superintendent 
of the 1921 non-native census said: 

It was decided by the local Government that a census of natives in Kenya Colony 
waa impracticable at the present time . . 

Four years later, on 14 August 1925, Lord Delamere, who then was an 
Elected Memher of the Legislative Council, moved ‘That this Honourable 
Council is of opinion that a General Census should be taken on the first of 
February, 1926 

The census was to cover the whole population, i.e. (1) Europeans, (2) 
Asiatics, (3) Natives. Part of the debate was devoted to the question 
whether the card index currently prepared under the Native Registration 
Ordinance, which made compulsory the registration of each native male 
over 16 years, or the annual hut tax rolls did not supply as accurate data 
as could be obtained through a general census. I shall give here a brief 
extract of the discussion in so far as it refers to the taking of a census of 
natives. 

Et. Hon. Lord Delaraere: ... I think everybody who ha.s lived a groat many 
years in this country will be of the opinion that any statistic.^ of the sort which have 
been taken in the past cannot be taken as accurate in any degree at all, and rny own 
opinion is that it is the same in all these East African coxmtries. I do not see how 
it can be otherwise. It simply so happens that in this country we have never taken 
arry census of the native population, and we do not pretend that the statistics of 
the number of natives are accurate .... We have one great advantage in this country, 
and that is native registration. After all, it does start in the case of most of the 
tribes from a point where you can accurately know, under the Registration Law, 
the number of adult males in each Reserve. It may not be correct to the last unit, 
but if we took trial counts in the different Reserves of the proportions of men, women 
and children, it ought to give us, even if we are unable to count all the people, 
something on a basis which can be taken as comparatively accurate, and enable us 
to compare the figxires with a future census.® 

Hon. Acting Colonis,! Secretary: Your Exoellonoy, I wish to take tin early oppor- 
tunity in the debate to welcome this motion on behalf of Government .... I hoj^e 
we shall hear from the Honourable Acting Chief Native Commissioner his views 
with regard to the consu.s of natives. The Right Honourable Moxnber has made an 
extremely interesting suggestion in regai-d to the registration law, but I do not 
know lio w it will woi’k out, as there is a large number of the population not registered. 
I am not convinced myself that an actuaT census will not be possible in certain 
areas. We have not a high number of educated natives to help take a census. It will 
be worth while to try it though in the Kikuyu and Kavirondo and other largo 
reserves .... It may bo necessary perhaps to take a double cheek of the natives, 
as the figm-es based on the 1!)21 census were arrived at by a miiltiplioatioh of some 
mystic number by the huts in the reserves, but that will be only for the purpose of 
checking, and that should not be the main basis of the census.* 

lion. T. J. O’Shea [European Elected Member]: . . . Wliat wo want to get down 
to are the facts. Statistics are being sent out from this country which purport to be 
statements of facts when they are not facts. They are a complete misj'opre.sontation 
of facts. May I say it has not been emphasised that the cost of taking the census will 
be as a flea-bite compared with the advantages to the country of having reliable 

* Cf.wsns neport im, p. 1. 8 Legtshtive Council Debates 1926, vol. ii, p. 620. 

» lUd., p. 622. * Ibid,, pp. 622-3. 
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statistics. Time after time we are up against a lack of aoourate information. The 
compiling of statistics will probably be a big item, but it wiU enable this Council to 
get on with its work bettor. ... 

As regards the third aspect — the census of the natives. It is the most important 
of the lot. . . .’■ 

His Excellency [the Governor]: I should like to say, with regard to the motion 
before the House, that it is one that particularly appeals to Government, and is 
one that I think we can give every possible support to. . . 

Hon. Acting Chief Native Comraissioner: I liave listened with great interest to the 
aiguments put forward by Honourable Members, but there is one point which I 
should like to direct attention to, which has not been touched upon so far as I can 
see. I think we are all agreed that accurate figures are necessary for all sorts of 
purposes in our lives, but we have all rather leapt to the conclusion that the only 
way to get those figures is by a census. I am not quite certain whether that is the only 
way of getting those figures, or that it is the most accmate way of getting them. 
We have set to the world in general an example of a new form of legislation by intro- 
ducing our Registration Ordinance — the registration of natives. That enforces the 
registration of natives only, but I should very much have lOced to have seen the 
registration of other races in this country as well — even if it would only be once in a 
man’s life he should take out a registration paper. ... I do think — I am not saying 
anything against the census ; it may give you a good kicking-off point — that probably 
in the long rim it would be cheaper to get down to some system of registration by 
which you have a eontinual census, as it were, than to have a rather expensive census 
every five years, which in twelve months’ time is somewhat out of date. 

With regard to this census wliich is contemplated, I should be failing in my duty 
to the House if I did not say right oH that it could not be a complete, exhaustive or 
aocm’ate census. There are certain areas in this Colony — the Northern Frontier 
District, for instance — ^in which it would probably not be possible to carry it out 
without armed intervention. In a great many of the native reserves there is still 
that ancient Semitic superstition which abounds in all countries in which the 
Semites have ever played a ruling part, that if you number the people at all a plague 
will follow and wipe them out! ... 

On all these points regarding the possibility of a census at aU I should like more 
time to consult the Senior Commissioners. One is not in as close touch in Nairobi as 
one would like to be with various matters in the country, but in certain areas I 
think it might be possible to do this ; in others I thinlc quite definitely it would not 
bo possible. However, in all the areas we have figures of that kind in connection 
with the collection of hut tax, which I believe are as accurate as any you will got 
by a census at this stage, and I think you should really consider taking advice on 
the point as to whether it is worth your while spending money to get more acciu'ate 
figures than you have got already.® 

Hon. Dr. J. W. Arthur [Nominated Unofficial Member to represent the interests 
of the African Community]: ... I agree with the Honourable Chief Native Com- 
missioner that it will be impossible to take accurately the native population, in 
certain Reserves by a census of this kind. On the other hand, I think it would be 
quite possible to take a census among some of the tribes here — and those are the 
larger tribes in this country. I think it would be an excellent tiring to take this 
census because, after all, I thinlc it would be a check on the statistics which have 
already been got out, and will also enable a comparison to be made. I am convinced 
that in any census taken of this kind the Government can rely on any help from 
the Missionary bodies that it is possible for them to give, and I think the Missions 
could help very considerably in this respect. We have a very largo number of native 
teachers to-day, who, with careful instruction, would I think be quite capable of 
taking complete statistics in, certain reserves, and I may say that the Missions 
would gladly co-operate with the Government in a measure of this kind. 

^ Ib;d., pp. 52't--5. ® Ibid., p. 630. ® Ibid;, pp. 631-2. 
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... I tliinV it is very important that if a census is to bo taken in the native reserves 
it should bo taken some time when the moon is full, in order that the natives may 
know about it; but frankly I do not think that one day would be enough for an 
accurate calculation to be made. I think there would be more satisfaction among the 
native peoples if a week, say, were given, to make the calculation as accurate as 
possible. 

I do very strongly support this Motion, as I think it is extremely important to 
have these statistics accurate, for our ovui information, and also for the information 
of the world in general. (Hear, hear).i 

Hon. Shams-Ud-Deen [Nominated Indian Unofficial Member] : ... As regards 
a native census wo must not forget this is the first time we are going to have a 
counting of the heads of a primitive people to whom the thing is entirely new, and 
I tliink we are treading on dangerous ground in having a census of tho native.s of 
Kenya Colony alone at this period which the Honom'able Acting Chief Native 
Commissioner has informed us is looked upon with superstition by certain tribes. 
I am not wrong in saying that in certain sections of tho native population there has 
been trouble when it was necessary to count the heads of their cattle. It is not only 
against their superstitions but it is liable to create all sorts of suspicion in their 
minds. Again I say if the welfare and health of the natives only was in view other 
methods have been suggested by wliioh a gradual statistical record can be compiled 
and we need not necessarily inflict what is a modem method of preparing these 
records on primitive people lilce natives of this Colony. 

... As far as the remarks of the Honourable Member who represents the natives 
about the Missionaries helping in the taking of tho census aro concerned, I feel that 
his remarks only refer to a very, very limited sphere of the native population. The 
native population is large and there are large areas where the Missionaries have not 
been able to penetrate and it will be an extremely difficult job to have a really 
reliable statistic taken of the natives, and I think that tho costs involved will 
certainly not be proportionate with the value of such a record that wo con reason- 
ably expect to obtain.** 

Hon. MacLollan Wilson [European Elected Member] : ... In taking a census of 
the natives wo all realise the great difficulty apart from the Semitic fooling, of which 
I might say now in my opinion many of these natives are getting away from the 
horrors of counting their wives and children and cattle owing to thoir contact with 
tho European. Tho present idea of counting the natives is to allow so many heads 
per hut. That presupposes the enumeration of heads® as correct, but tliat is not 
always tho case, not only because the counters are perhaps only half literate but 
because also there are many huts which may not bo seen by those responsible for 
the counting of huts. I was out at Ngong tho other week-end and went through 
a portion of tho Masai Reserve . . . and saw a great piece of land there which had 
been forest and I understand that that particular place had been tenanted by Kikuyu 
and they had been there long enough to cut down I do not Imow how many acre.s of 
forest of the Masai Reserve and had planted it up, but it may be fairly estimated 
that they presumably never paid any taxes. I would not like to say that this goes 
on in other parts of the counti’y, but the point I wish to make is that the system of 
counting huts is far from perfect. I do not say that any new methods will bo more 
elfeotive but I want to make this suggestion. It has been mentioned we are getting 
now quite a number of intelligent educated natives. We aro also getting native 
Councils, in the bigger districts and in the more thickly populated. I quite realise 
in the Northern Frontier District it may bo very difficult to take fi census by 
enumeration, but I do not say there will be the same difficulty, in fact I boHevo 
with the co-ordination of efiorts of native chiefs of Councils it is quite possible to 
have proper enumeration of natives in these large districts. There is another point. 
I quite realise that getting ready for a native census is going to he a more oompli- 

^ Legiilatw GauMajOeiaks 19ZS, rol iU py. (>3S-4. 

** Ibid,, pp. 635-6. ® Should pinbably read ‘biita’,. 
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Gated buBiness than getting ready for a census of the European or Asiatic population 
in tliis country and it might meet the case if the European census and the Asiatic 
be taken somewhere about the 1st of February. The native census might be taken 
at a later date when full preparations have been made for it, but I cannot agree 
with the Honoui'ahle Dr. Arthur that it can be taken in a week. If it is going to 
be taken it must be taken in one night.^ 

Rt. Hon. Lord Delamere: . . . The Honourable Acting Chief Native Commissioner 
has asked that before this matter should be agreed to . . . he .should be able to consult 
the Senior Commissioners. . . . This matter has been so long before this country 
that I should have thought the Senior Commissioners who do occasionally meet 
would have long ago gone into this matter and would have recommended to the 
Chief Native Commissioner as to the best way of getting at the number of the 
natives in this country. If it is not so, I think it is very wrong of them. I must 
agree it is possible that some modification of the ordinary methods of taking a census 
among Europeans may pos.sibly have to be taken in certain districts. A census 
presumably means the counting of the peoples and the best way of counting the 
peoples is the best way you can do it as accurately as possible. 

I am grateful to Government for accepting this Motion and I hope it will show 
that, apart from all other points, that the prosperity of this Colony as a whole has 
very much increased.® 

His Excellency : I have announced from the Chair that the Government is going 
to accept this Motion . . . .* 

The motion to take a general censiis in 1926 was carried by 32 votes to 
3.* But, as stated before, the 1926 census was confined to an enumeration 
of non-natives. 

It was resolved by the Legislative Council that a census of natives should also be 
taken this year, but Govormnent has decided that it is impracticable, and that the 
returns thus obtained would be less reliable than the estimates made by Adminis- 
trative Officers, which I have used in my report.® 

The Statistician to the Conference of East African Governors, who 
edited the 1926 report, stated; 

The possibility of carrying out controlled census enumeration is under considera- 
tion but the difficulties are great. The vast areas to be covered, the lack of suitably 
trained officers for enumeration and, above all, the rawness of the material to be 
enumerated necessitates special and careful organisation. 

A simultaneous census based on customary census methods is altogether out of 
the question.® 

' Meport, vol. ii, pp. 637-8. 

® Ibid., p. 840. Ten days later, in seconding the motion for adjonmment of the Council, he 
expressed again his satisfaction. that the Government had agreed to take in 192C a census of both 
natives and non-natives ; see ibid., p. 772. 

Ibid., p. 541. 

* The dissenting members were three Indians who apparently were under the impression that 
the main motive for taking a new census before 1931 was to obtain, for the sake of restricting 
immigration, data on the inorease in the number of Indians in the Colony. 

® Census Report 1926, p. 3. This decision was apparently not communicated to the Legislative 
Couifcil. 

Shortly thereafter another abortive attempt to improve the population statistics in Kenya 
was made by the Legislative Council when it passed ‘the Statistics (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1926’ (No. 12 of 1926, reprinted in Ordinances Enacted 1926, p. 168), rvhioh extended the scope of 
the Statistics Ordinance of 1918 (No. 36 of 1918, reprinted in jLaws of Kenya in Force 1924, vol. i, 
pp. 328-3;i0) by providing among other things that ‘statistics shall be collected annually’ in 
relation to population and to ‘vital’ matters. These provisions have never been put into operation. 

® Quarterly Bulletin of Statistical Research for British East Africa, vol, i. Tart 1, p. 20. 
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In Ids preface to the 1926 census report he called attention to the 
‘advisability of preparing for a complete Native and Non-Native Census 
throughout the East African Territories in 1931 but, as shown above, 
said in his report on the 1931 non-native census that ‘it was considered 
impracticable to take a complete census of the population, both native 
and non-native’. In fact, the 1931 census covered only 2 or 3 per cent, of 
the native population. The Medical Department made the following com- 
ment : 

... no census has ever been conducted outside the towns of Nairobi and Mombasa, 
where the count which was made in March, 1931, was in the nature of an innovation. 
It is unlikely that attempts to carry ont a census in the Reserves would moot with 
success. The superstitioiis and beliefs of natives are opposed to any such procedure, 
and there is some evidence that a certain number left Mombasa and Nairobi tempor- 
arily on the occasion of the census in order to escape enumeration.^ 

The question of a native census was apparently not raised again until 
1945, when a Committee appointed to prepare development plana for the 
colony stated in its Interim Report;* 

Wo wish to take the opportimity to make certain general observations on the 
subject of statistics. It is not in fact possible adequately to plan development and 
welfare policies without reasonably adequate and reasonably accurate statistical 
data and such data are conspicuously lacldng in East Africa. There are, for example, 
no recent statistics of census. The last census was held in 1931 ! the figures of native 
population compiled then were largely in the nature of estimates and no reliable 
information regarding subsequent rates of birth or mortality exist. Any estimate 
of the native population in any district or area is accordingly entirely in the nature 
of a guess.'* 

We consider that a general census should bo held as soon after the termination of 
hostilities as it is possible to make tlie necessary arrangements. 

The Government theretipon told the Legislative Council: 

The Government accepts this recommendation, but, in common with the Govern- 
ments of Uganda and Tanganyika, considers it dosii'able that the con.sus should 
be conducted on an East African basis as soon as possible after the cessation of 
hostilities. Detailed proposals have been submitted to the East African Govern- 
ments by the Director of Stati,stics and a conference is to be called later in the year 
to discuss Group Captain Walter’s proposals.® 

^ Census RejioH 1928, f). 1. 

® Medical Report 1831, pp. 18-19. But the attempt to enumerate the natives residing on non- 
native premises and farms proved to bo a much greater failure still, as returns were made for only 
8,346 such natives, and in this case the failure was not due to superstitions of the natives but 
rather to defects in the organization of the census or to neglect on the pai-t of tlio European 
landiioldors. (According to Agricultural Cenms 1931, p. 62, the ‘native squatters resident on 
European holdings’ numbered 113,176.) 

“ Inkfim Report on Development, 4 Apr. 1946, p. 3. 

^ Hee sXm Legislative OowneilDAaiea 1945-8, Rmirth 8essimi,T^f>v. oo\. 'My. ' 

‘Mrs, Watkins [European Elected Member]; Your Excellency, I want to aak if Govoruurent is 
aware of the grave doubts wliich we on this side of Council have of the basis of figures of African 
population which are believed or thought to he tmo by tho Government administration. We do 
)iot believe those figures aro anything except guess work. 

‘Mr. ilarohant [Chief Native Commissioner]: I should Uko notice of that question.’ 

' Sessional Paper No. 2 of 7945 (16 May), p, 1. See also Legislative Council Debates 1915. 
dfassiem, ! May, cols. 9-10. ' 
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Finally, when on 11 Januaiy 1946 the Government was urged that a 
general census of the population ‘should be carried out immediately’^ 
the Acting Deputy Chief Secretary replied : 

It is the intention of Government to undertake such a census ... in 1946 provided 
that staff i.s obtainable.^ 


3. Tax Records 

The Government in 1926 had decided that the retm’ns obtainable 
through a native census would be less reliable than the annual population 
estimates made by the Administrative Officers on the basis of the so-called 
Hut Tax Census. That these estimates had improved very much by 1926 
cannot be doubted. According to the information given in 1924 by the 
Cliief Native Commissioner to the Bast Afi-iea Commission ‘the official 
figures for the native population prior to 1914® are admittedly mere guess- 
work’.'^ The method used prior to 1914 and the change brought about in 
that year were described by District Commissioner Lambert of Emru to 
the Kenya Land Commission (1932) in the following terms : 

In 1913-14 the only counting was of huts and wa.s done by tribal retainers. The 
district officer remarks on the lack of accuracy. Population figures were estimated 

^ See ibid. 1945-6, Fourth Session, ools. 767-8, 787. “ Ibid., col. 832. 

“ The hut tax was introduced on 15 Nov. 1901 by the Hut Tax Regulations of 23 Oot. 1901 
(King’s Regulations No. 18 of 1901, reprinted in East Africa Protectorate, Orders in Council, 
&c., in Force 1903, pp. 117-18), which authorized the Commissioner to impose a tax upon all huts 
used as dwellings. Hut-tax oolleotion comiuonoed on 1 Jan. 1002 (see Reports relating to the 
Administration of the Fast Africa Protectorate 1905, p. 47). The Regulations of 1901 were 
repealed by the East Africa Hut Tax Ordinance of 28 Aug. 1903 (Ordinance No. 19 of 1903, re- 
printed in East Africa Protectorate, Ordinances and Regulations 1903, pp. 11-12), which author- 
ized the Commissioner not only to impose a tax upon all huts used as dwellings but also to direct 
that ‘in the event of more adults than are comprised in one family [family meaning a husband, 
wife, and their ohOdren only] living in a hut . . . each such additional adult, or adults, shall pay 
the amount of the hut tax in force for the time being’. The provision referring to the additional 
tax was applied in 1905 to the Provinces of Seyidle and Tanaland, and in 1909 to the Province 
of Ukamba and the Districts of Maohakos, Kitui, Port Hall, Nyori, and Embu (see Proclamations 
of 13 Oct. 1906, 24 Peb. 1909, 21 May 1909, 22 July 1909, reprinted ibid. 1905, p, 66, 1909, pp. 69, 
84, 04). The Ordinance of 1903 was repealed by the Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance of li 
Mar. 1910 (No. 2 of 1910, reprinted ibid. 1910, pp. 4-6), according to which (1) every native shall 
pajra hut tax in respect of every hut used as a dwelling and owned by him, and in respect of 
every wife in excess of one living in any such hut; (2) every male native who is or appears to be 
16 years or over and who shall not be liable to pay the hut tax, shall pay as a poll tax a sum equal 
to the amount of the hut tax. Rules issued on 26 Jan. 1913 (Government Notice No. 19 of 1913, 
reprinted ibid. 1913, Part H, pp. 12-13) stipulated among other things: 

‘2. The Officers in charge of Districts shall every year cause a complete roll of tax payers in 
their respective Districts, to ho prepared. 

‘Every tax roll shall contain; 

(а) The name of every owner of a hut, the number of huts owned by each hut-owner, and the 
number of wives of each hut-owner, and 

(б) In the case of any District in which the Poll Tax is leviable, the name and father’s name of 
every Native liaWo to pay the Poll Tax. 

‘3, Por the purpose of the preparation of the Tax Roll a District Officer may employ persons 
(lieroinaf tor referred to as Hut-Counters) whose duty it shall be to prepare, under the directions of 
the District Officer, the roll of tax payers in the area to which they may be respectively appointed.’ 

Prior to the issue of these Rules the tax registers were evidently kept in a haphazard fashion. 

Report of the Fast Africa Commission, p. 185. See also Report of the Committee on Statistical 
Services in Kenya (1925), pp. 3-4: ‘Until a decade ago only rough estimates of native population 
were obtainable from district officers and these showed a fluctuation year by year due probably 
to staff changes aqd inaccuracy in estimate.’ 
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by assuming an average of three persons per hut, and entering a round ligm® which 
approximated to the result obtained. No attempt at estimation of the population 
of the sexes or of adults and children was made. 

Hut oounters wore first employed in 1914-15. The District Commissioner was 
8ati,sfied that the new system was a success hut he was more particularly concerned 
with the assistiince it afforded in the eoUection of tax. The only count was still of 
huts, and populations were estimated fi'om the count as before. 

This .system continued in force imtil 1917-18. In this year the District Com- 
mis.SLoner remarked on the dishonesty of the hut counters, one of whom was prose- 
cuted and convicted. Thus, oven up to the end of the Great War, the system was 
the simide one of estimation based on a dishonest count of huts. Such figures are 
naturally of little u.se in the investigation of progressive population change. 

In the 1918-19 annual report, the District Commissioner remarks: ‘In normal 
years the statistics of the native population are largely a matter of conjecture, and 
the difficulty of estimating them for this year is greatly increased by the abnormal 
conditions which have been caused by the famine and the influenza epidemic.’ 

In spite of the difficulties, however, the basis of the present system, which aims 
at accuracy in the population count as well as in astimates of taxation, was laid 
down by a detailed count of the Kiohtigu Division, then part of Erabu District. 
From this count the District Commissioner deduced the following facts : — 

(a) Estimation on the number of huts, as had been done in previous years, gave 
a total population which was 25 per cent too large. . , 

From 1919-20 onwards a complete count on modem lines was made with doubtless 
a var3dng degree of accuracy.* 

In some other areas hut counters seem to have been more conscientious 
from the outset. District Commissioner Fazan, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, says of one early check he made : 

In 1916 I was sent out by Mr. Campbell, District Commissioner, when I was his 
Assistant District Commissioner, to make a very careful check in South Kavirondo, 
in Karaohonyo which is a big location near the lake, the rea.son being that there 
was a heavy fall off in collections. In the course of some days’ walking round the 
huts, I found no single case of anybody not being counted ... At that time wives were 
not entered by name — ^the husband’s name only was entered, but I checked the 
wives in each village and foxmd them practically correct.* 

He summarized his experiences as follows : 

I have chocked in many districts, certainly on the Coast, at Malindi ; on the Ta.na 
Bivor; most probably Lamu; and all tlio Kavirondos; Machakos; Kitui; Nyeri; 
Kiambu, I havo checked over hut counters’ tickets, aaid I am perfectly certain 
that the big error lies at the foot of the field sheets. The actual field slieete are 
pretty accurate, but at the foot one finds errors in addition, and in the serial numbers 
there are errors. Errors in serial numbers would not matter very much, except if 
they are used to base an estimate. The columns are bad, and I have seen sueli 
a tiling as tliis — somebody wrote down 100, and then proceeded with 1,001 instead 
of 101, It is pretty obvious tliat that amount of error is detected. In a series of 
years you spot the location which is wrong.* 

Hut counters generally are people who have done the job for upwards of ton 
years. Certainly the senior hut counters are. That is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. The disadvantage is that a mem is apt to take his hooks of the year 
bolora, and sit in a village, and fill in firom information received, and not count. In 

* Konya Land OemmiBsion, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 660. District Officer Pox testi- 
fied likewise that in Machakos Dislriot the figures for the years prior to and iiioludiug 1918 were 
unreliahlo; see ibid., vol. ii, p, 1297. 

“ IWd., vol, i, p. 667. * Ibid, j p. 962. 


Ibid., pp. 9(12-3. 
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the course of twenty years’ collection I have detected frauds^ on various occasions, 
and sometimes rather clever frauds, but all told they have been of small account 
in any effect they might have on the figures.* 

But Mr. Bazan, in discussing the counts in the Kikuyu Resei-ve, em- 
phasized that accuracy varied from district to district. He found the 
results most satisfactory for the Kiambu District, almost as good for Bort 
Hall District in ‘the last few years’, and quite unreliable for South Nyeri 
District.® Leaving out of consideration adding mistakes, he estimated for 
the Eaambu District the margin of error in the figures of married women 
at 2 per l.OOO,'^ and in the total population at about 1 per cent.® In an 
(unpublished) study made in 1935 he estimated the margin of error, in- 
cluding (undiscovered) adding mistakes for the whole Colony at about 8 
per cent.® 

On the other hand, Major Buxton, District Commissioner of South 
Kavirondo District, showed that none of the tax register figures provided 
a reliable basis for estimating the population. 

The counts leave much to be desired, and the original lists for the years before 
1927 have for the most part been destroyed. A glance at the existing lists shows 
that the count of eliildren is quite um-eliablo, and a check of such earlier lists as 
still survive shows that polls also were very imperfectly counted. Even the counts 
of married men do not help us much, since in some cases it appears that only the 
heads of villages have been counted. The count of women is a little more reliable, 
but they are counted by villages, and individual names are not given, so that 
concealment is easy.’ 

As a second line of approach, we may turn to the count of huts. One would expect 
it to be more reliable than the count of women, since concealment is less easy. 

... If these figm’ss suggest anything besides the extremely bad counting that has 
been taking place, they point to an increase.* 

Neither the count of women nor the coimt of huts has helped us very materially, 
and we now must see whether the hut tax collections will shed any light on the 
matter. ... 

These figures reveal a steady and rapid increase from 1909 to 1921, and then 

^ See also Pirn Coiamission, Seport Kenya, p. 39: ‘The hut counters are certainly not of a type 
likely to he exempt from the temptation to make a little money.’ 

* Kenya Land Commission, JSvidence and, Memoranda, vol. i, p. 962. 

* Seo ibid., pp. 962, 964. ‘As 1 came to the Nyeri figures I very nearly threw down the pen in 
disgust because they are so bad.’ 

^ See ibid., p. 902. Contrary to the usual custom in Kenya, the married women in. Kiambu 
District are counted by name (see ibid., p. 968). 

* See ibid., p. 064. Even if the margin of error in the figures for married women sliould be only 
2 per 1,000, and even if it should bo very small also as regards other adult persons, it certainly 
must be much greater than 1 per cent, in the total population as the number of children was 
merely estimated (‘computed on a percentage basis andnot by actual count’, lieparl of Kenya Land 
Commission, p. 26), and .as the Kikuyu seem, to be particularly reluctant to provide a basis for 
s\ioh an estimate. See Dispatch of 14 Aug. 1630 feom the Governor to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies; ‘Another factor of importance that militates against the takmg of an accurate 
census is the reluctance bom of superstition on the part of natives of some tribes, notably the 
Kiktiyu, to disclose the correct number of their children’ {Papers relating to the Health and Progress 
of Native Populations, p. 16). 

* See Hailey, Aji A/rico7i iS«wey, p. 116, 

’ Evidence and Memoranda, vol, iii, p. 2348. See also ibid., p. 2349: ‘The number of married 
women for 1919-1920 is given as 87,760, and in the next year as 84,902, and in the year following 
as 10,939, and suggest that the only conclusion which is warranted is that the figures are worthless 
as a basis for any calculation.’ 

* Ibid., p. 2349.* 
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ft Khft.rp fall diw to inability to pay the heavy tax of Sh. 16 in the nine months’ year 
of 11)21,. ’fho annual report records that many huts were pulled down so as to avoid 
the tax. Tho next four years represent a slow and fluctuating return to the normal, 
and then again there is a steady improvement till 1929, when economic difficulties 
again caused a dopres.sion.^ 

Major Buxton said that in the South Kavirondo District ‘the count of 
children is quite unreliable’. The District Commissioner of the North 
Kavirondo District stated that ‘experience indicates that the hut counters ’ 
estimates of children are unreliable’.^ The District Commissioner of the 
Kitui District thought that the figure for ‘children contains a large per- 
centage of natives between the ages of 15 and 17. There are probably a 
number of natives in the “children” figme who also appear as adults.’® The 
returns of children were in fact so inadequate that instructions issued on 
5 December 1924 stipulated: 

In Diatricte where Officers are not satisfied as to the accuracy of their cen.sus of 
native children, it is recommended that their figures bo compiled upon the principle 
of taking tho adult population as 63% and the child population as 37 % of tho general 
total. A note should be made shewing whether this principle has been adopted or 
whether the figures are those obtained from the census.** 

The figures for children, therefore, are practically useless. The figures 
for men are much more reliable but suffer from mis-statements due to migra- 
tions. In their Eeport on Native Taxation (1936) the Treasurer and the 
Chief Native Commissioner say that ‘a register of natives resident in a 
district up to a time three years previously’ is ‘prepared annually’.® 
This method obviotisly leads in many cases to duplicate registration, 
natives being registered both at the place where they are living and at the 
place where they were living formerly.® On the other hand, many natives, 
by moving about, escape registration altogether. 

Urom the evidence before us we were satisfied that faulty entries in the tax census 
registers have resulted in a considerable loss of revenue in past years. There is 
evidence to show that certain natives, particularly in tho settled areas, have never 
boon registered for tax. This remark applies chiefly, though by no means eiitiroly, 
to casual labourers who avoid eraplosunent during the census-taking period, and at 
the same time absent Ihomselvos from their resorves.’ 

In considering the accuracy of the figures of adult females, one must 
distinguish between unmarried girls, wives subject to hut tax, and old 

*• Evidmee, and. Memoranda, vol. iii, pp. 2349-60. The Chief Eegistrar of Natives told tho 
Commission: ‘With regard to tho counts made by District Commis.sionor.9, I have disouH.sed tlie 
aoeuraoy of their co unts with them, and naturally every District Comnussioner sticks to liifi gu ns 
and maintains that his figures, and also his methods, are correct’ (ibid., p. 3038). Major Bu.xton 
was evidently a notable exception. 

“ Ibid., p, 2270. ® Ibid., vol. ii, p. 1301. 

* Quarterly Bulletin of Stalistiml Research fm British East Africa, vol. i, Part 1, p. 21. 

Report. on, Native Taxaiion,]}. SB. ° See ibid., pp. 39-4,0. 

Ibid., p. 44. It cannot, of oonrse, he ejected that District Ofiieetsm an African Colony who 
have to perform at the same time so many other more inaportant tasks should succeed in keeping 
tax registers us complete as revenue officers in Britain. See also in this connexion ibid., p. 46: 
‘It is natural that officers responsible for collecting tax should regard tho actual hooks of tax 
receipts as of paramount importance. Any loss or misuse of tickets will affect them, personally, 
financially. We formed the opinion, however, that they are perhaps not sufficiently alive to the 
imporlanco of the register as a record of moneys paid as well as moneys due to Government.’ 
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women. The figures for unmarried girls are prohahly as defective as those 
of children. ‘ Elderly women are often excused hut tax. Some hut counters 
omit them, and some include them.’^ Wives subject to hut tax are possibly 
counted more accurately than men as they do not move about to the same 
extent.® But particularly in view of the imcertaiaty as to the number of 
adult girls the figures for adult females are probably more defective still 
than those for adult males. 

I shall discuss in Section VII of this chapter various attempts made to 
derive the changes in population from the changes in the numbers of wives 
subject to hut tax. At this place I shall merely reproduce some general 
official comments on the accuracy of the population figures based on hut 
tax censuses. 

The Committee oir Statistical Services stated in 1925: 

During the last ten years . . . efforts have been directed towards the compilation 
of a record of the actual number of taxpayers and of their wives and children, and 
save as regards children there is no reason to discredit the substantial accuracy of 
the result. The correct enumeration of children is, however, frustrated by supersti- 
tious beliefs, and it is understood that the Native Affairs Department accepts the 
estimate of children at 37 per cent, of the total population — an estimate reached 
on the experience of other native administrations.® 

Lieutenant-Colonel 0. F. Watkins, in a Memorandum on Native 
Research published in 1927, said: 

Hut Tax Census is an administrative measure, without legislative sanction, devised 
to enable revenue collectors to ascertain evasions of revenue. The method is to send 
native clerics round the locations to list all huts liable for hut tax and all individuals 
liable for poll tax. These are entered on. a roll, which is revised every year. Figures 
of women and children are similarly collected, but as native superstition represses 
this information and its collection is not material to revenue, this figure is scrutinised 
and when considered defective an estimate is substituted for the purpose of arriving 
at a total of the population.'^ 

The comments in the Annual Colonial Reports may be summarized as 
follows ; A fairly accurate count of adult males is made annually for taxa- 
tion purposes but the number of children can only be estimated roughly 
and the return of native population is therefore a rough estimate only.® 

The author of the 1926 census report who used the estimate of the native 
population for the end of 1925 took a favourable view of the estimates 
made by the Administrative Officers, so far as adults are concerned. 

They are generally regarded as accurate, except with regard to children, as the 
native is very loth to own up to the size of his family, and they are elusive creatures, 
whom it is difficult to count.® 

^ Statement of District Commissioner Fazan, Kenya Land Commission, Evidence, and Memor- 
anda, vol. i, p. 963. 

^ But Wagner, in his recent study of the Logoli and Vugusu tribes in North Kavirondo, states 
(p. l5) that ‘plural wives are often not registered, for purposes of tax evasion’. 

® Beport of the Committee on Statistical Services in Kenya, p. 4. The Committee does not report 
which were these other native administrations. 

Quarterly Bulletin of Statistical Research for British East Africa, vol. i, Part 1, ‘Native Re- 
search’, pp. xvii-xviii. 

® See Colonial Reports, Kenya 1923, p. 9; 2924, p. 7; 1925, p. 7; 1926, p. 10; 1931, p. 13; 
1932, p. 13; 1933, p. 12; 193d, p. 12; 1935, p. 9; 1936, p. 10; 1937, p. 10; mS, p. 10. 

° Census Report ^926, p. 3. 
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But the Statistician to the East African Governors’ Conference who 
edited this report was more critical. After having shown in two tables 
‘the distribution of the population in districts as derived from the Census 
Report for 1926’ he says: 

In considering these Tables it must be remembered that the return of native 
population is on the whole a very rough estimate. How rough it is can be gathered 
from Table . . . shewing the figures for each District as estimated by the Administra- 
tive Officers for some years past. 

It must not be thought that this return, with its evident shortcomings, is inserted 
in the bulletin attaching any element of blame to the hardworked administrative 
officers on whom the duty of collecting these statistics devolves. On the other hand 
it is impossible to emphasize the necessity for a radical alteration in the methods of 
securing a count of the population unless a measure of the inaccuracy of existing 
methods is put on record. An examination of the values given from year to year 
reveals either ^regularities which could not possibly be due to natural causes or 
regularities which are very improbable. No valid conclusions can bo drawn from 
any figures hitherto published concerning the flow of population from district to 
district or the increase or decrease of numbers in individual districts.^ 

Persistent efforts have been made by successive District Commissioners to increase 
the accuracy of population returns but lack of staff and technical assistance have so 
far rendered their efforts abortive.® 

In his report on the 1931 census he said, after having shown the percen- 
tage increase for each District from 31 December 1925 to 31 December 
1931: 

A glance at the percentage variations must force any investigator to the conclusion 
that the differences in many instances cannot be due to natoal causes. The discrep- 
ancies are, in certain Districts, so considerable as to suggest that the basis of estima- 
tion in the two years is entirely different so that the two returns cannot be compared.® 
Finally, in his statement to the Kenya Land Commission, he expressed 
the opinion that the population as shown by the hut tax census was under- 
estimated for the Colony as a whole. 

We do not generally make errors in a census counting oir the plus side. They are 
generally made on the minus aide ... 

' Quarterly Bulletin of Statistical Besearchfor British Bast Africa, vol. i, Part 1, p. 17. Those 
remarks refer to the estimates for 1917-26. Medical Report 1929, p. 13. says with regard to the 
estimates for 1926-9 : ‘These figures are estimations based on the hut count whioh is mado for 
the eoUootion of tax. The yearly incroase, which the figures show may to some extent be due to 
closer enumeration . . . .’ See also, for example. Native Affairs Department, Report 1932, p. 29; 
‘Northern Prontior Province. Garissa District. The population figures show a slight inoreaso; 
this is due more to a better count than to an actual increase.’ 

® QnmttThj Bullelm of Slalisliml Research for British East Africa, vol. i, Part 1, pp. 20-1. 

® Census Repart 1931, p. 21. The inoomparability of the returns oven for recent years may lie 
illustrated by two examples: 

Tlie estimated native population of the Machalros District decreased from 254,928 in 1934 to 
220,931 in 1036, and the estimated native population of tho whole Colony from 3,024,976 to 
3,012,421. ‘The apparent decline in the population [of the Colony] is due to the fact that, in tlie 
Maohakos District, in 1934 the number of children was iiraocurately assessed at 53 per" cent 
which was too high a figure’ {Report on Native Affairs 1936, p. 1 72). 

The estimated native population of the Masai District increased from 37,708 in 1936 to 62,333 
in 1936 and decreased to 39,507 in 1937. 'Owing to a misoaloulation an excessive figure (52,333) 

was shown in 1936’ (Coloaiol flsporto, iTertj/o 7fi37', p. 10). 

•Uio error for ttieMaohakos District in 1934, it seems, was also due to a miscalculation and not to 
inaccurate assessment. The proportion of females (63 per cent., see p. 152 below) was apparcntlv 

mistaken for the proportion of ohildroa. ' ‘ 
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Officially, the estimate of population at the moment is about three million for the 
Colony, and I think that is probably about 160,000 short. 

We drew a life curve, but the information %vas very meagre. There is a very high 
infant mortality. I am given to rmderstand that the medical authorities consider that 
half the children die before they reach the age of 2 J or 3. I could not make the popu- 
lation le.ss than about 3,160,000. That is a guess — ^but a scientific guess.^ 

The Chief Registrar of Natives thought likewise that the population, as 
returned at the tax censuses, Avas underestimated.® 

4. Kipmdi Records 

It will be remembered that the Acting Chief Native Commissioner in 
the 1926 debate on a native census had suggested that the population 
figures obtainable through a census would be le.ss trustworthy than those 
derived from the records of registered natives. Such records have been 
kept for 25 years. The legal basis is the Native Registration Ordinance® 
which provides that every male native apparently above the age of 16 
years should register himself with a registration officer who takes his 
finger-prints. No employer is allowed to engage a native labourer unless 
he has a kipandi (registration certificate). 

The system was launched in Augvist 1920. Scores of thousands of natives were 
ordered into the offices of District Commissioners to have their ton finger-prints 
taken and tribal parbiculans recorded. Administration officers toured the remote 
villages and did the work there. Tin containers were stamped out by the hundred 
thousand. 

... At the end of 1920 registered natives numbered 194,750. During 1921 the 
number of registrations rose to 389,632 . . . By May 1922 the number of registered 
efiectwes had reached 435,684.^ 

From 1937 on the number of registered natives on record exceeded one 
million. But the registered natives were not identical with the male 
natives over 16 years of age living in Kenya, and this for various reasons ; 

(1) A considerable number of natives evaded registration. 

* Evidence and Memoranda, vol. iil, p. 3036. See also the statement of the Chief Registrar of 
Natives (ibid., p. 3040): 

‘We have one more or less definite figure. We loiow that approximately 30,000 to 31,000 
youths come of age every year and take out hipandis. That has given us a starting point. On 
that starting point the Statistician has produced a life curve going forward and backward to 
expansion. That is on the basis of the Mauritius-cum-Uganda Census. Dr. Vint had given as his 
opinion that most natives die here at not later than 55 years of ago. The Statistician could not 
agree that the population died out at 65, so he has softened the curve. 

‘Assuming a population of practically three million people, if we know that (according to Dr. 
Vint) approximately SO per cent die within two years of birth, that should leave a certain 
mnnber, which is bound to keep on dying ofiF as they grow. If, at the age of 16, we loiow definitely 
that there are between 31,000 and 32,000 people in order to have that figure then you must have 
a definite number at birth and trail them off.’ 

It is obvious that the margin of error in tliis ‘life curve’ is much greater than !i per cent, and 
that the total thus obtained is stUl more luioertain than that based on the hut tax census. 

2 See ibid., p. 3039. 

“ No. iS of 1916 (18 May), reprinted in East Africa Protectorate, Ordinances and Regulations 
1915, Part T, pp. Ixxii-lxxy ; amended by No. 35 of 1916 (18 Dec.), reprinted ibid., p. civ. The 
Ordinance was suspended until after the War and came into force on 1 Nov. 1919; see Govern- 
ment Notice No. 375 of 24 Oct. 1919, reprinted ibid. 1919, Part U, p. 79. 

^ Ross, ICenyo jSiwft PP- 189-90. 
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(2) A certain number, in order to obscure their identity, had themselves 
registered unlawfully more than once. 

(3) Natives from other territories (Uganda, Tanganyika) were registered 
after their arrival but often retained theii- certificates when leaving 
the country. 

(4) The Ordinance was not applied to the whole Colony. 

(5) The vast majority of deceased registered natives remained on the 
records because their deaths were not reported. 

The last source of error is the most important. The ‘Native Registra- 
tion Ordinance ’ provided : 

9. (2) Every person shall within such period as may be pre.scribod forward to the 
administrative officer in charge of the district the certificate and container of any 
native who may have died in his employ or on land or promises under his control. 

‘ The Native Registration Rules, 1922 prescribed : 

11. (1) The return requh-ed to be rendered by employees in respect of their native 
employees . . . shall include the following mformatioii. 

. [o) The Bogisbration number and name of any Native . . . having . . . died 

during the month for which the return is submitted, and the date on wliich such . . . 
death took place.^ 

13. In accordance with Section 9 (2) of the Ordinance the period after death within 
which certificates and containers of deceased natives shall bo forwarded to the 
Administrative Offioer-in-oharge of tho district in which the native dies, shall bo 7 
days. 

15. (6) Any deatlis in a Prison or Reformatory of any male native shall be notified 
to the Chief Registrar of Natives. . . 

17. Any death of a registered native or of a native of registering age, ocom’ring in 
any Hospital or Asylum shall be notified to the Chief Registrar of Natives. ... 

Even if all employers and landholders had made the returns con- 
scientiously the number of deaths reported by them, together with the 
number of deaths reported from prisons, reformatories, hospitals, and 
asylums, would have constituted only a minority of all deaths of male 
adult natives ocemring in the territory. But in fact the reporting of 
deaths has become more and more defective. 

The Chief Registrar of Natives, in his report for 1928, stated: 

For want of proof to the contrary . . . 737,936 represents the number of registered 
i natives shown in our records as being alive; there is every reason to believe this 

i: number is considerably in excess of the actual number of registered natives in oxis- 

teuce. Tho number of deaths reported, 26,206, is obviously below tlie actual 
M number of deaths that have occurred among registered natives since tho inception of 

! i the Ordinance. 

i ; The failure to obtain information of all deaths of registoi'ed natives may bo due to 

I! I the fact that most natives when ill return to thoir homes and die there unknown to 

si i thoir employers. Ofsuch deaths nothing is heard officially. Until a system is evolved 

s. whereby all deaths occurring in Reserves are compulsorily reported to this Office our 

’ Govomuient Notice No. 128 of 6 Apr. 1922, reprinted in Kenya, ProrJamalioiis, niiks and 
is kcffitlafions W22, pp. 33-8. 

i ® The ‘Native Registration (Amendment) Buies, 1941’ .(Government Notice No. 94 of 15 Jan. 

j 1911, reprinted ibid. 19il, pp. 41-2) required that also the ‘father’s name of anv such native’ 

’!':l he stated in the return, 

j “ See also ‘Native Begistratiou (Amendment, No. 2) Buies, 1041’ (Gov. Not. No. 602 of 13 

Sij I June, reprinted ibid., p. 204). 
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registration records will continue to show a greater registered population than is 
actually alive, thus precluding any estimato of the population still requiring to be 
registered. 

The Government Statistician has suggested that a death rate of 5 per 1,000 per 
annum, at 16 years of age, rising to 30 per 1,000 per annum at 46, would be a safe 
figure to assume, giving an approximate average death rate, among registered 
native.s, of 20 per 1,000 per annum. This estimated death rate seems to me to be a 
very reasonable one, considering the various epidemics, famines, etc., to which 
native.? have been subjected since 1921. 

Assuming that death rate to be approximately correct the munber of effective 
registrations at December 31st, 1928 sliould be in the neighbourhood of 676,000 
(i.e., 673,872), and not 737,936, as shown in our records.^ 


Table 1. Deaths of Begist&-ed Natives, Kenya, 1920-37^ 



Reported Deaths 


Reported Deaths 


Reported Deaths 

Year 

Number 

Per 1,000 

Year 

Number 

Per 1,000 

Year 

Number 

Per 1,000 

1920“ 

435 

2-3 

1926 

3,632 

6-1 

1932 

2,060 

3’4 

1921 

1,779 

4-9 

1927 

3,623 

5-4 

1933 

1,987 

2-6 

1922 

3,280 

7-B 

1928 

3,034 

4-4 

1934 

2,436 

30 

1923 

3,668 

7-(} 

1929 

3,061 

4-2 

1936 

2,187 

2-6 

1924 

3,182 

6'2 

1930 

3,153 

4-2 

1936 

2,240 1 

2-7 

1926 

2,736 

4-9 

1931 

2,774 

3-6 

1937 

1,095 

2-2 


Computed from Report on Native Affairs 1933, p. 159 ; 1931, p. 188 ; 1933, p. 204 ; 1930, p. 190 ; 
1937, p. 227 ; 193S, p. 130. The total numbers of reported deaths have not been published for 
more recent years. The ‘deaths reported of natives in employment’ amounted to 998 in 1942 
and to 792 in 1943 ; see Labour Deparlment Annual Report 1912, p. 7, 1943, p. 4. 

“ Got. 1919 to Deo. 1920. 

In his 1930 report the Chief Registrar of Natives said in particular with 
regard to aliens : 

The problem of oaloulating the correct proportion of Konya natives registered, and 
the mrmbor of active registrations remaining, is rendered still more diffionlt by the 
presence in our midst of thousands of natives from tho neighbouring territories, who 
come to Kenya, yearly, in search of employment, and who take out temporary 
registration certificates, for the period of their sojourn in Kenya. . . . 

Some of these strangers may reside in the Colony for a number of years, very few 
settle permanently; the majority, I thinlc, return to their country of origin, together 
with their registration certificates which they frequently lend to their friends and 
relatives proceeding to Kenya. It is possible that a considerable proportion of the 
temporary registration certificates issued has been issued to such immigrant.?. 

There are no simple means, except by individual scrutiny of the ‘B’ cortificato (a 
atupendou.s task), of ascertaining to what extent those extra-territorial natives 
figure among tho temporarily registered, but in view of the fact that out of tho 
981,065 registrations effected 300,858 are temporary registration certificates, it may 
safely be assumed that the number is very considerable.® 

A few extracts from subsequent reports may serve as an illustration of 
the .varying opinions of the Chief Registrar of Natives on the accuracy of 
the registration records: 

1931. The average number of deaths reported, is approximately 3,160 per annum, 

’ Bepm-t on Native Affairs 1928, p.m. See also ibid. 7929, p. 94; 1930, p. 108; 1931, p. 1:17; 
7932, p. 167; 7.9,33, p. 142. 

“ Ibid. 1930, p. ni. By 31 Deo. 1938 out of 1,313,052 registrations effected not fewer than 
445,650 wore tenipbrary registration certificates (see ibid. 7933, p. 128). 
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and t.h (3 estimated number of deaths occurring among registered natives is now in the 
ni-ighbourliood of 1 6,000 per annum ; this unchecked accretion to our records means 
that we probably carry some 100,000 records more than arc actually alive and that 
number added to the large and unascertained munber of registrations of alien natives 
will mean that in a very few years wo shall have on record a number of registered 
natives greater than the whole male native population of Kenya. 

It is estimated that about 59 per cent of the male native population are over 16 
years of age ; thus, if that estimate is reasonably accurate, the total number of Kenya 
natives that are registerable is in the neighboirrhood of 830,993. It is regrettable that 
alien natives were not registered on distinctive kipandis, as had this been done 
from the oommenooment, it would be possible now to state fairly accurately the 
extent to which the Native Registration Ordinance had been applied. The number 
of alien natives registered is probably about equal to the number of adult males in the 
Northern Rrontier Provinces and parts of the Coast, who have not yet been brought 
under the Ordinance ; if that assumption is correct, it may he said that Registration 
has very nearly reached saturation point and that the only registrations to be ex- 
pected in futme, are to bo of youths coming of age . . . .i 

1934. following the practice in force for some years, the crude native death rate 
of 20 per mille per annum, advised by the late Government Statistician, has been 
adhered to, from which it would appear that the number of ‘live ’ cards in our records 
should not exceed 788,867. 

The last population count published by the Administration, returns the native 
population as totalling 3,017,117 men, women and children. Assuming that number 
to be approximately correct, the male adult population of 16 years of age and 
upwards should number, theoretically, about 768,744 individuals, of whom about 
24,604 reside in the Northern frontier Province and Lamu-Tanaland areas whore 
registration has not yet penetrated. 

Assuming fui’ther that out of the 788,867 registered natives considered to be alive, 
100,000 are registrations of extra-territorial natives, i.e. from Uganda and Tangan- 
yika Territory, it would appear that there still remam some 66,273 Kenya natives 
to be registered, in addition to the 24,604 Northern Frontier Province and Tanaland 
natives.® 

1936. ... an officer who went to Mombasa to carry out inspections fomid liimself 
tmable to do so owing to the fact that the majority of natives there had no registra- 
tion certificates in their possession, either because they had lost them or had never 
been registered.® 

1936. ... a death-rate of 20 per 1,000 is assumed, which brings the probable 
number of registered natives alive at the end of 1936 down to 828,861. In the 

^ Report on Native Affairs 1931, pp. 137-8. 

® Ibid. 193d, p. 188. It will bo noted that the assumptions made here differ enormously from 
those made three years earlier. 

® Ibid. 1935, p. 204. See also Report of the Commission appointed to Examine the Labour Condi- 
tions in Mombasa (1939), p. 44: . from evidence we heard and from the number of kipandis we 

inspected, we have no doubt whatsoever that the provisions of the Native Registration Ordinance 
are not being adequately observed in Mombasa and we recommend that the Chief Registrar of 
Natives should take immediate steps to rectify this matter’. (In 1931 a former Oliiof Native 
Commissioner had told the Joint Committee on Closer Union in East Africa: ‘In the towns, of 
course, a native who has not got his Kipandi on him getsjnto trouble at once’ ; see Joint Com- 
mittee, vol. a, Minnies of Evidence, p. 835.) 

But oven if those natives who worked outside their Reserves should have found it diffloClt in 
the long run to evade registration, this is certainly not true of those who stayed at home. ‘With 
regard to the natives who do not come out from the reserves, there are quite a munber of old men 
particularly who, since the Native Registration Ordinance came into force, have not required to 
work, and have not taken out native registration oertiftoates. It is not so common round about 
Nairobi, hut more common in certain areas, such as Meru and North Kavirondo, where the far 
away people have not registered in full.’. (Statement of Chief Registrar of Natives, Kenya Land 

Commission, Eridewoe and ilewwmjMto, vol. iii, p. 3039.) 
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6pmion of certain authorities, even this figure is too high, and in some quarters it is 
held that a death-rate of 36 per 1,000 would be nearer the correct figure.^ 

1937. It is obvious that the recorded deaths bear no known relation to actual 
deaths ; in order to obtain a fair approximation of the actual effective registration 
it has been necessary to assume a death rate among registered natives of 20 per 1,000. 
That figure is most probably low, but in the absence of accurate vital statistics no 
bettor basis can be provided.® 

1938. For various reasons, principally the fact that all deaths are not reported, 
it is not possible to state the number of ‘effective registrations’ in circulation, but 
... it may reasonably be assumed that that number is not less than 860,000.® 

By the end of 1938 the number of registered natives, after deducting 
the 50,000 deaths reported, was 1,060,000. Assuming a death-rate of 20 
per 1,000, the number was 850,000. Assuming a death-rate of 35 per 1,000, 
the number was 660,000. What the actual death-rate was it is impossible 
to teU. It is likewise impossible to tell how much the number of registered 
natives was affected by the other sources of error mentioned above, ‘The 
total cost of operating the Ordinance from the time of its inception to the 
end of 1932 was £188,155.’* Vast additional sums have been spent since. 
It lies outside the scope of this survey to appraise the value of the scheme 
for identification purposes. But in view of the fact that it has often been 
contended that the registration records have considerable demographic 
value it may be said that their demographic value is nil.® It may also 
be said that if one-tenth of the amount spent for registration purposes 
had been used for taking a native census, our knowledge not only of the 
number of natives of registration age but of the total native population 
would be incomparably greater than it is to-day. 

6. Sample Count 

In 1932 an interesting attempt was made in the coast belt and most of 
the Shimba Hills area of the Digo District to ascertain the sex and age 
composition of the native population. These areas were selected because 
they were already staffed by sanitary teachers.® ‘ITrom May on to the end 
of the year an age group census of the population was made and all huts 
were enumerated and classified by the sanitary staff.’’ 

For the purpose of ago grouping a scheme was worked out whereby the numbers 
in nine age groups of the two sexes could bo simply ascertained. 

1 Report on Native Affairs 1936, p. 199. ® Ibid. 1937, p. 227. 

® Ibid. 1938, p. 129. Ibid. 1932, p. 166. 

® It may even be said that from a demographic standpoint registration proved to be harmful. 
As shown above (see p. 129), it has been nsed as an argument against the need for taking a native 
census, and it has led to an overestimate of the popidation. Thus, after having presented the 
registration returns, tiie Chief Registrar of Natives told the Kenya Land Commission: ‘The 
oonclusion is that the population as shown by hut-counts is imder-estimated’ {Evidence and 
Memoranda, vol. iii, p. 3039). 

' ‘The Coast belt and part of the Shimba hihs area have been apportioned into six areas each, 
with a resident Sanitary Teacher. These Sanitary Teachers carry on their duties of inspection of 
latrines and housing, conducting propaganda batazas for the improvement of sanitation and the 
raising of the standard of living. They bring in their reports monthly to the medical centre at 
Msambweni’ (Medical and Sanitary Report, Digo District 1932, p. 6). 

’ Ibid. , 
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Tiie following table shows the method; 


Group Mains 

1 Babies not yet having teeth . 

2 Babies having teeth but unable to 

walk . . . • • 

3 Children able to walk but not yet 

trusted to herd goats 

4 Able to herd goats but not to be 

trusted to herd oo\vs. 

5 Capable of herding cows on their 

6 Mvulana, a recognized native age 

group, young unmarried youths 

7 Young adults married and of 

marriageable age 

8 Middle aged .... 

9 Old aged 


Females Estimated Age 

As in males ..... 0-7 mths. 

As in males ..... S-12 „ 

Able to walk but unable to carry 
water ..... 1-6 yrs. 

Able to go to well and fetch small tins 
of water ..... 6-8 „ 

Able to carry a debi of water and 

pound rice .... 9-12 „ 

Msitehana, a recognized native age 
group (‘flappers’) . . . 13-16 „ 

As in males 

ffiddle aged .... 

Old aged ..... 


The total census of the area covered amounted to 26,987, mostly Wadigo and 
nearly half of the native population of the whole of Digo District. The count was 
about 1,900 in excess of the estimated figure given by the District Commissioner 
for the same area.i 


The results of this count will be discussed in Section III of this chapter. 


II. Total Population 
1. Native Population 

The first estimate of the native population of the Protectorate was made 
by Sir Arthur Hardinge in 1897.^ He arrived at a total of approximately 
2,600,000. But this estimate is not comparable with later estimates since 
the Provinces of Kisumu and Naivasha with a population of perhaps one 
million^ were transferred (on 1 April 1902) from thie Uganda Protectorate 
to the East Africa Protectorate. After the transfer the native population 
of the East Africa Protectorate was estimated at 4,000,000,^ and this was 
the estimate given for the total population in the Colonial Office List for 
each year from 1905 to 1914® and in the Statistical Abstract for the British 
Empire for each year up to 1909.® Eor the census date 1911 the native 
population was put at only 3,000,000,’ and this estimate was accepted 
by the Medical .Department of Kenya in each of its subsequent reports 

^ Medical and Scmilary lleport, Digo District 1932, pp. 7-8. 

See Report on the East Africa Froteciorate to July 189it, pp. 25-7. Sir Arthur Hardinge was 
British Consul General at Zanzibar, aud when the East African Protectorate was proclaimed, the 
supreme eoutro! of its affairs devolved on him (see Hobloy, Kenya, p. 73). 

“ It was estimated in Statistical Tables, British Colonies, 1902 (p. 823) at 900,000 ; ibid. 1903 
(p. 815) at 1,100,000; ibid. 1901 (p. 459) at 1,040,000. But Hamlbookfor East Africa (1905, p. 30; 
1908, p. 35; 1907, p. 37) said that the population of the Province of Kisumu alone ‘is believed to 
approach millions’. 

* See Statistical, Tables, British Colonies, 1901, p. 746; Memorandum on the Four African Pro- 
tectorates Administered by the Foreign Office in 1903, p. 0. 

° It airpears for the last time in the Colonial Office Inst for 1910, p. 177, which shows the 
population at the end of 1914. 

“ It appears for the last time in Statistical Abslroa 1895-1909, p. 1. Tor 1905 (see ibid, 1891- 
1905, p. 1) the total population is given as 4,038,260, the excess over 4,000,000 being probably 
allocated to non-natives, 

’ See Census Report 1921, p. 34. 
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up to 1921.1 But already in the Annual jBooi: for 1911-12 the nathe 
population was estimated for that year at only 2,648,500,® and the report 
on the non-native census of 1921 put it at 2,483,500.® 

From 1926 on the estimates of the native population appearing in most 
public documents are as follows 

1925 I 2,649,300 I 1929 I 2,930,604 I 1933 I 3,017,117 I 1937 ] 3,263,689 I 1941 I 3,454,541 

1926 2,682,848 1930 2,951,023 1934 3,024,975 1938 3,280,774 1942 3,592,992 

1927 2,793,903 1931 2,966,993 1936 3,012,421 1939 3,413,371 1943 3,596,675 

1928 I 2,838,022 j 1932 | 3,007,646 | 1936 | 3,186,976 | 1940 ] 3,453,763 | 1944 | 3,825,633 

In order rightly to appraise the changes in the figures from 1924 to 1925 
and from 1926 to 1926 one should realize that on 29 June 1925 the Pro- 
vince of Jubaland, an area of 36,740 square miles, was ceded to Italy,® 

1 See Medical Report 1912, p. 37 ; 1013, p. 99 ; 1914, p. 55 ; 1913, p. 56 ; 1916, p. 45 j 1917, p. 56 ; 
ms, p. 62; 1919, p. 58; 1920, p, 08; 1921, p. 103. 

“ See Statistical Tables, British Colonies, 1911, p. 402. 

® See Census Report 1921, p. 34. For 1914-24 the estimate.^ in the various official documents 
vary a good deal. 

Statidical Abstracts for the Dominions, etc. (1899-1913, p. 6; 1900-14, p. 6) give, for 31 Mar. 
and 31 Deo, 1914, 2,834,927 and 2,783,925 respectively while the Chief Native Commissioner, 
from returns submitted by the District Commissioners, gave to the East Africa Commission (see 
Report, pp. 148, 185), apparently for 31 Dec. 1914, an estimate of 2,797,476. 

For 31 Deo. 1916 to 1924 the native population is .shown as follows: 



1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Chief Native Commissioner 
Annual Colonial Reports 
Colonial Office List 

2,817,860 

2,829,060 

2,758,088 

2,758,088 

2,766,616 

2,626,183 
2,622,163 
2,628,638 ! 

2,696,399 

2,608,370 

2,604,108 

2.684.846 

2.684.847 
2,604,106 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1924 

Chief Native Commissioner 

I 2,464,071 

2,3.30,112 

2,478,326 

2,601,868 

2,496,066 

Annual Colonial Reports . j 

1 2,330,112 j 

2,348,788 j 

2,600,000 : 

2,600,000 

2,660,983 

Colonial Office List 

2,483,600 

2,483,600 

2,483,600 

2,685,896 

2,560,983 


See Report of East Af rica Commission, p. 186 ; Colonial Reports, East Africa Protectorate 1 018-1 7, 
p. 26, 1017-18, p. 27, 1919-20, p. 27 ; Colonial RepoHs, Kenya 1920-1, p. 29, 1921, p. 7, 1922, p. 6, 
1923, p. 9, 1924, p. 7 ; Colonial Office Lid for 1917, p. 178, 1918, p. 180, 1919, p. 183, 1920, p. 187, 
1921, p. 239, 1922, p. 242, 1923, p. 245, 1924, p. 245, 1025, p. 248, 1926, p. 248 (the Lists show 
the total, the European, the Asiatic, and for 1924 also the Arab population; the figures given 
above were obtained by deducting the numbers of Europeans, Asiatics, and for 1924 also Arabs, 
from the total population). 

■' The estimates refer to 31 Dec. They were taken from Colonial Reports, Kenya 1925, p. 7; 
1926, p. 11 ; 1927, p. 20 ; 1928, p. 20 ; 1930, p. 9 ; 1931, p. 13 ; 1932, p. 13 ; 1933, p. 12 ; 1934, p. 12 ; 
1935, p. 9 ; 1936, p. 10 ; 1937, p. 10; 1938, p. 10; Blue Book 1939, Section 15, to 1944, Section 16. 
In the report on the non-native census of 1926 the native population is estimated at 2,.616,330 
(see Census Report 1926, p. 42), and this figure, according to Census Report 1931, p. 18, refers to 
31 Deo. 1926. Native Affairs Department, Report 1927, p. 67, 1929, p. 83, 1933, p. 114, give for 
1920, 1929, and 1933, 2,644,863, 2,899,261, and 3,004,141 respectively. The Medical Report for 1938 
and 1939 (p. 3) gave for 1939 the same figure (3,413,371) as the Blue Book. But subsequent reports 
showed 3,413,371 for 1!)40, 3,447,706 for 1941, and 3,455,000 for 1942 (see Medical Report 1910. 
p. 3; 1042, p. 7) whiie tlie Report for 1943 gave (p. 5) for 1943 again the same figure (3,596,576) 
as the Blue Booli. Tlie Report for 1944 showed (p. 6) 3,600,000 as against 3,826,533 in the Blue 
Book. 

® Sea Colonial Reports, Kenya 1925, p. 3. See also ibid., p. 7; 'The native population has heou 
decreased to the extent of approximately 135,000 owing to the cession of Jubaland.’ According 
to ibid. 1926, p. IL the estimated native population of Jubaland at the end of 1921 was 97,728. 

II L 
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and that in 1926 Northern. Turkana, an area of 15,854 square miles, was 
transferred from Uganda to Kenya.^ Taking account of these changes in 
boundaries the population increase between the end of 1921 and the end 
of 1929 amounted, according to the estimates in the Annual Colonial 
Reports, to nearly one-third. That it actually was so large is out of the 
question. For 1930-6 the population estimates indicate only slight 
changes but again show enormous rises in 1936-44, the increase in those 
nine years aggregating 27 per cent. However, the basis of all estimates 
is too uncertain to permit the drawing of any conclusion regarding the 
extent to which the population has actually risen in the coirrse of the last 
25 years. 

2. Non-Native. Population 

Sir A. Hardingo, in 1897, gave 391 as the number of Europeans and 
Eurasians.^ By the end of 1901 it had increased to 506, and by the end of 
1902 (including 75 in the two Provinces transferred from Uganda) to 596.® 
Only a small number of European settlers were then scattered through the 
country, but the year 1903 marks the beginning of planned white coloniza- 
tion.'* On 31 March 1904 to 1906 the Europeans and Eurasians numbered 
886, 954, and 1,814 respectively.® In those years European settlement 
‘continued as rapidly as the limited staff of the Land and Survey Depart- 
ments could cope with it® until 1906, when it received a set-back from the 
adoption of a less accommodating policy by the Bank’.’ For 31 March 
1907 and 1908 the numbers of Europeans were estimated at only 1,425 and 
1,738 respectively.® ‘In 1908 the Plateau was opened up for settlement, 

* Soe Colonial Reports, Kenya 1926, p. 3. The population of Northern Turkana cannot have been 
very large, since the native population of the Turkana District was estimated in 1931 at 65,086 
as against 30,000 m 1026 when the District consisted only of the southern section (see Census 
Report mi, p. IS). 

“ See Report on the Bast Africa Protectorate to July 1807, pp. 26-7, 

® See Statistical Tables, British Colonies, 1901, p. 746; 1002, p. 823. Memorandum on the Pour 
African Protectorates Administered, by the ForeignOJfice in June 1003 (p. 6), however, gives only 450. 

* Encouragement of European immigration as a matter of policy was initiated by Commissioner 
Eliot whose viewpoint was: ‘. . . the interior of the Protectorate is a white man’s country. This 
being so, I think it is mere hypocrisy not to admit that white interests must be paramount, and 
that the main object of our policy and legislation should be to found a white colony’ (Eliot, 
The East Africa Protectorate, p. 103). Tho opposite policy was proclaimed in 1923 in the White 
Paper Indians in Kenya, p. 9: ‘Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and Ills Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered opinion that tlio interests of 
the African natives must bo paramount, and that if, and when, those interests and tho interests 
of the immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail.’ 

“See Statistical Tables, British Colonies, 1903, p. 816; 1994, p. 460; 1905, p. 423; Salvadori, 
p. 73. The number of Eurasians was small. 

® The Director of Agriculture, in his special report of 6 Eeb. 1905, sent under tho same date by 
Commissioner Sir D. Stewart to the Marquess of Lansdoivne, evidently overstated tho speed of 
European settlement when he said; ‘Two years ago there were not more than sis European 
farmers in East Africa, now there are as many hundreds’ {Reports from the Director of AgricMlture 
onihe Qovernrnent Barms and on the Prospects of Settlers, p, 41). If tho official figures quoted above 
are eotreei, there weio on 6 Eeb. 1905 many fewer than 600 European farmers in the Protec torate, 
and two years earlier there were certainly more than 6. (Gommissionor Eliot, in his report dated 
18 Apr. 1903, p. 19, had stated: ‘At present there are nearly 100 Europeans settled in or near 
, Nakohi,’) ■ 

'' Census Report 1926, p.\2.. 

^ Statistical Tables, BrUish Colonies, 1906, 1907, p.3ri)S!)Xvc.dati,p.1Z. 
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and there was a large infinx of settlers from. South Africa, mostly of Dutch 
descent.’^ For 31 March 1909 to 1914 the number of Europeans was esti- 
mated at 2,137, 2,664, 3,256,® 3,392, 4,586, and 5,438 respectively.® But 
during the war all alienation of land was in abeyance, and the European 
population was estimated for 31 December 1918 at 5,570.**' ‘In 1919, 
settlement revived, and made a considerable spurt with the Soldier 
Settlers’ Scheme.’® The estimates for 31 December 1919 and 1920 were 
5,914 and 7,660 respectively,® but these were evidently underestimates, 
since according to the census taken in April 1921 the Europeans numbered 
9,651.*' The European population had actually trebled within 10 years in 
spite of the interruption of immigration through the war. Settlement 
‘received a severe shock in 1920 from the change of currency, when the 
rupee was stabihsed at Shs. 2’,® and emigrants seem to have been nearly as 
numerous as immigrants in 1921-3.® But from 1924 on immigration 
again exceeded emigration.^ For 31 December 1924 the number of Euro- 
peans was estimated at 11,002,^*- and according to the census taken in 
February 1926, there were 12,529. For 31 December 1929 and 1930 the 
European population was estimated at 16,663, and 16,842 respectively 
and these figures may have come near the truth, since the census taken in 
March 1931 showed a European population of 16,812. In the 10 years 
from 1921 to 1931 the number of Europeans had increased by about 75 
per cent. 

The number of Asiatics®^® is given for the 1911 census date as 20,986.®* 

® Oetmia Report 1926, p. 12. ‘The policy of the reservation of the Highlanda for Europeans 
Tvas definitely laid down by the Earl of Elgin, when Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1908’ 
(Indians in Kenya, p. 3). 

“ According to the census of April 1911 there were 3,176 Europeans; aeo Census l{e2)orl 1921, p. 2. 

® See Statistical Tables, British Colonies, 1908, p. 384 ; 1909, p. 391 ; 1910, p. 388 ; 1911, p. 402 ; 
1912, p. 396; Salvadori, p. 73. The Medical Reports (1912, p. 37; 1913, p. 99) show for 31 Deo. 
1912 and 1013 a European population of 6,161 and 6,510 respectively, but these figures, though 
they were computed by adding to the 1011 census population the excess of registered births over 
registered deaths and of recorded immigrants over recorded emigrants in 1912 and 1912-13 
respectively (and neglecting the increase from census date to 31 Doc. 1911) are probably too liigli. 

■* See Colonial Reports, Bast Africa Protectorate 1918-19, p. 26. 

“ Census Report 1926, p. 12. 

“ See Colonial Reports, Bast Africa Protectorate 1919-20, p. 27; Kenya 1920-1, p. 29. 

’’ The estimates for the period from the outbreak of the war to the end of 1920 again vary con- 
siderably in the various sources. The Annual Colonial Eeports gave for 31 Deo. 1914 to 1918 
5,468, 6,632, 6,824, 5,362, and 5,670 (see Colonial Reports, East Africa Protectorate 101<1-1S, 
pp. 26-9; 1915-16, pp. 17-20; 1916-17, p. 25; 1917-18, p. 27; 1918-19, p. 25), The Medical 
Department gave for 31 Dee. 1914 to 1920 7,032, 7,769, 7,989, 8,‘201, 9,316, 8,000, and 8,000 
respectively (see Medical Report 1914, p. 55; 1915, p. 66; 1916, p. 45; 1917, p. 55; 1918, p. 62; 
1919, p. 68 ; 1920, p. 68 ; 1921, p. 103), and these estimates have been accepted also by the Statisti- 
cian to the East African Governors’ Conference (see Quarterly Bulletin of Statistical Research for 
British Bast Africa, vol. i. Part 1, p. 36). But the figures inspire little confidence. It scorns out of 
the question that the European population can have increased so much dxiring the war and it 
would be difficult to explain the large decrease in the course of 1919. 

^ Census Report 1926, p. \2. 

See Colonial Reports, Kenya 1921,^.1; 1922,^,1; 1923, p.\Q. 

’ ^ See ibid. 1925, p. 8 ; 1926, p. 12. See ibid. 1924, p. 7. * See ibid. 1030, p, 9. 

The term, as used here, covers all non-natives who are not Europeans. 

’■* Tlio number actually ascertained at the census was 11,886, but ‘few, if any, Arabs were in- 
cluded in tlio 1911 census’ (Census Report 1921, p. 2). The 1931 census report estimated the num- 
ber of Arabs for the 1911 census date at 9,100, ‘assuming an inoreaso of about 1,000 for the 
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For 31 December 1916-20 it was estimated at 22,118, 24,246, 25,131, 
28,903, and 30,686 respectively.^ But immigration seems to have been 
underestimated, as in the case of Europeans, since according to the census 
taken in April 1921 the Asiatics numbered 35,982.2 This would imply an 
increase of about 70 per cent, since 1911. But immigration declined con- 
siderably in 1921 and was small also in 1922 and 1923,® so that although 
immigration was large again from 1924 on^ the Asiatic population was 
estimated for 31 December 1924 at only 34,624.® According to the census 
taken in Februaiy 1926 there were 41,140 Asiatics in the Colony. For 31 
December 1929 their number was estimated at 56,891,® and the census 
taken in March 1931 showed an Asiatic popxdation of 57,135. In the ten 
years from 1921 to 1931 it had increased by about 60 per cent. 

Prior to 1931 estimates of the total non-native population were pub- 
lished only for some intercensal years and no explanation was given of how 
they were arrived at. But by 1931 the situation seemed clarified. 

Since 1.930 the migration returns have been carefully analysed and controlled in 
the Statistical Department and it is now possible to make a reasonably accurate 
estimate of population each month. Since the census in March, 1931, up to the end 
of December, 1931, there has been a steady decrease in the non-native population 
duo to migration.’ 

The results obtained were as follows: 



Population 

6 Mar. 1931 

Natural 

increase 

Migration 

1 Population 

1 31 Dec. 1931 

Europeans 

16,812 

84 

81 

16,967 

Asiatics 

67,135 

476 

-3,858 

63,762 


But from 1932 on the situation becomes quite puzzling. The Colonial 
Report for that year presents a table showing the estimated European 
population for 31 December 1931 and 1932 as 16,957 and 17,249 respec- 
tively, and the Asiatic population as 53,752 and 61,449, and adds the 
following ‘Note’: 

No reliable returns of births and deaths are available. The estimates in the above 
table are based on an assumed natural increase of 6 per cent, per anmun for Euro- 


deoade’ 1911-21 (see ibid. 1931, p. 9). Sir A. Hardinge, in 1897, put the total number of Asiatics 
at 13,434 (see Report on the. East Africa ProtectorcUe to July 1897, pp. 26-7). It probably reached 
36,000 in 1901, when a very large number of Indian labourers were employed on the construction 
of the Uganda Bailway but dropped thereafter, and the estimate of 26,000 Asiatics given for 
each year from 1904 to 1914 in Colonial Office List (see List 1906, p. 96 ; 1907, p. 96 ; 1908, p. 96 ; 
1909, p. 187; iWO, p. 188; 1911, p, 161; 1513, p. 162; 1913, p. 166; 19U, p. 172; 1915, p. 177; 
191B, p. 177) was no doubt an overstatement, at least for the earlier years. (The Uganda Bail way 
is oiitircly in Kenya. !,Tt is as if the line from Charing Oro.sa to Dover were called the Brencli 
Eailwayh Eliot, The East Africa Protectorate, p. 209.) 

^ See Colonial Reports, East Africa Protectorate 1916-17, p. 26; 1917-18, p. n-, 1919-20, p. 27; 
Kenya m0-l,-p. W. 

^ Colonial Office IM gave for 1915 and 1910, 14,000; for 1917, 17,000; and for 1918, 17,247 
(see ibid. 1917, p. 178; 7.97S, p. 180; 1919, p. 183; 1920, p. 187). These were evidently under- 
statements. ; 

? See Colonial Reports, Kenya 1921, p. 7; 1922, p. 7; 1923, p. 10. 
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jjeans and 10 per cent, per annum for Asiatics, and on the annual excess of migration 
via Mombasad 

The same Note accompanies all subsequent population estimates in the 
Colonial Reports.^ However, as shown above, this completely absurd 
scheme which implied a yearly natural increase of over 1,000 for Euro- 
peans and over 5,000 for Asiatics was not used in computing the popula- 
tion on 31 December 1931, nor was it used for any subsequent year. The 
estimates were apparently made by adding (1) an assumed natural increase 
of 6 per 1,000 for Europeans and 10 per 1,000 for Asiatics, (2) the annual 
excess of immigrants over emigrants through the Port of Mombasa, and (3) 
the annual excess of arrivals in Kenya over departures from Kenya by air, 
road, and rail. The population figures obtained were as follows 


Year 

E'uropeans\ 

Asiatics 

Year I 

Europeans\ 

Asiatics 

Year \ 

Europeans: 

Asiatics 

1932 

1933 

1934 
1936 
1936 

17,249 

17,332 

17,501 

17,997 

18,269 

51.449 

50,303 

61,803 

53,933 

66,277 

1937 

1938 1 

1939 

1940 

1941 

19,211 

20,894 

22,808 

24,696 

26,692 

01,291 

64,220 

66,173 

61,980 

06,284 

1942 

1943 

1944 

28,997 

22,000 

23,323 

70,446 

105,600 

113,211 


I found nowhere an explanation of the great fluctuations in the 
numbers of Europeans during the war or for the enormous increase in 
the number of Asiatics in 1943. Movements of troops cannot have been 
the eause, since the ‘figures are exclusive of military personnel not of local 
origin The number of aliens who came during the war was very small.® 
There were in April 1944 54,684 prisoners of war in the Colony,® but they 
do not, of course, affect the above figm-es. 

3. Population Density 

The land area of Kenya is given as 219,730 square miles and the popula- 
tion for 31 December 1938 as 3,365,888. There were then on an average 
16-3 persons to the square mile. But the density varies enormously in the 
various sections of the Colony. The semi-desert Northern Frontier Dis- 
trict which comprises three-sevenths of the total area had only 0-8 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile while in the rest of the Colony the average density 
was 26. In the Nyanza Province it reached 123.’ The three Kikuyu and 
the three Kavirondo districts which comprise only 4 per cent, of the total 
area comjDrise about one-half of the total population. ‘When every allow- 

1 Ibid. 1932, p. 12. 

See ibid. 1933, p. 12; 1034, p. 12; 193S, p. 9; 1936, p. 9; 1937„ p. 9; 193S, p. 10. 

“ See ibid. 1933, p. 12; 1934, p. 12; 1935, p. 9; 1936, p. 9; 1937, p. 9; 1938, p. 10; Lal)Our 
Department, Migration Summary for 1940, p. 1; Medical Report 1942, p. 7; 1943, p. 5; 
1944,.p. 6. 

■* Ibid. 1942, p. 7; 1943, p. 6; 1944, p. 6. 

See Post-War Employment Committee Report (1943), pp. 16-16; Legislative Council Debates 
1944, Second Session, col. IQ8. 

“ See ibid. 

’’ See in this connexion Labour Section Annual Report 1939, p. 2: ‘The Nyanza Province con- 
tinued to be the chief source of the labour supply. . . . the gross total of natives employed from the 
Province must be approximately 100,000.’ 
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U'aijlk 2. Population Density, Kenya, 31 Decenibei' 1938^ 


Districts 


Waiter 

sq. m. 

Natives 

natives'^ 

Total 

Persons 

land area 

Digo .... 

Malindi, ICilifl 

3,027 

26 

64,429 

652 

66,081 

18-2 

4,916 

42 

113,277 

1,917 

11,5,194 

23-4 


9,968 


12,862 

219 

13,081 

1-3 

Mombasa (Wand and Main- 

2,430 

119 

10,299 

2,711 

19,010 

7-8 

land) .... 

81 


39,348 

21,986 

61,334 

767-2 

Teita 

0,013 

6 

37,471 

420 

37,891 

6-3 

Coast .Province Total . . 

26,434 

217 

273,686 

27,905 

.301,691 

11-4 

Nairobi 

24C 

_ 

48,600 

24,773 

73,273 

297-9 

Thika, Kiambu 

1,071 

— 

150,886 

40 

160,926 

140-9 

Fort Hall .... 

1,208 

— 

199,210 

521 

199,731 

.165'S 

South Nyori 

1,476 


138,307 

.359 

138,600 

93-9 

North Nyori .... 

2,019 

— 

16,116 

4,091 

20,207 

10-0 

Embu .... 

1,308 


161,236 

130 

161,366 

116-7 

Meru 

3,286 

— 

216,184 

345 

215,529 

66-0 

Maohakos .... 

6,032 

_ 

268,335 

1,314 

269,649 

61-6 

ICitui 

18,270 

— 

170,376 

179 

170,564 

9-3 

Central Province Total 

33,916 

- 

1,348,149 

31,762 

1,379,901 

40-7 

Laikipia-Samburiri 

Nakuru, Naivasha, Ravine, 

3,193 

2 

31,012 

309 

31,321 


Baringo .... 

7,696 

190 

91,563 

6,121 

96,084 

12-6 

Nandi .... 

735 

— 

48,391 

160 

48,641 

66-0 

Uasin Gishu . . 

1,076 

— 

21,280 

3,299 

24,679 

14-7 

Elgeyo . . . . 

1,144 


36,864 

12 

36,866 

32-2 

Trans-Nzoia 

1,165 

— ■ 

32,811 

1,619 

34,430 

29-8 

Rift Valley Province Total . 

16,699 

192 

201,911 

10,610 

272,421 


Central Kavirondo 

1,762 

668 

394,300 

619 

394,819 

224-1 

North Kavirondo . 

2,684 

— 

364,139 

686 

364,826 

132-2 

South Kavirondo . 

2,966 

797 

339,686 

613 

340,198 

116-1 

Ifisumu-Londiani . 

764 

2 

27,602 

3,233 

30,736 

40-2 

Kerioho , . , . 

1,617 

■ — 

86,533 

777 

87,310 

64-0 

Nyanza Province Total 

9,783 

1,457 

1,202,059 

5,828 

1,207,887 

123-6 

Northern Frontier District® , 

93,668 

2,004 

77,446 

136 

77,681 

0-8 

Turkana . . . . 

8,813 

6 

.59,326 

10 

69,342 

6-7 

West Suk , 

1,821 

— 

18,676 

28 

18,603 

10-2 

Turkana District Total 

10,634 

6 

77,901 

44 

77,945 

7-3 

Masai Province Total . 

16,177 

65 

39,623 

475 

40,098 

2-6 

Extension from Uganda 

14,619 

1,240 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total ... 

219,730 

6,230 

3,280,774 

86,114 

3,365,888 

15-3 


^ Oompulcid from Kenya Blue Booh 1938, pp. 214-16 ; Report on Native A /fairs 1038, pp."90-G. 
" The figures for tho various Districts are taken from, the 1931 census, hut the total is the 
official estimate for 31 Deo. 1938. 

® Tho Samhuru area is included in the Northern frontier District area. 
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ance has been made for differences in fertility and other factors which 
affect the matter, the conclusion cannot be avoided that a notable degree 
of maldistribution exists.’^ 

The population of the capital Nairobi was estimated at the end of 1938 
at 65,000 (40,000 Natives, 6,500 Europeans, 18,500 Asiatics). “ 

The population may have increased in the following years, but it was 
reduced in 1943. 

Abo\it the same time [February 1943] ... it was decided by Govermnetvt that on 
account of insufficient food being avaUable to feed the natives in the towns a number 
of them should be repatriated to the native reserves. From the evidence of the Muni- 
cipal Native Affairs Officer, Nairobi, it appears that about 10,000 natives, including 
womoir and children, were repatriated from Nairobi, about 5,000 to 6,000 being 
women and children.® 

The population of the municipal area of Mombasa is about as large as 
that of Nairobi. 



Natives 

peans 

Indians 


Goans 

Others 

Total 

Island 193U 
„ 1937® 

Mainland 1931® 

21,362 

28,388 

13,986 

1,123 

1,316 

92 

11,847 

12,932 

192 

0,683 

7,715 

455 

1,520 

1,421 1 669 
68 

42,531 

62,331 

14,793 

Total 1931® 

86,338 

1,215 

12,039 

7,138 1 

1,694 

67,324 


Census figures taken from Report of Commissioner for Local Government 1938, p. 38. 
See Report on a Malaria Survey (1939), p. 7. 


The Report on a Malaria Survey of Mombasa (1939) makes the following 
comment on the 1937 estimate: 

A census of the population of Mombasa Island was made in 1931, but there would 
seem to be no doubt that the population has been gradually increasing since the 
census year, and while the estimation of the population in an inter-censal year on 
Mombasa Island with its large floating population is a matter of difficulty,^ the 
following approximate figures for 1937 are furnished by the Administration: — . . . 

The population of the whole municipal area is even more difficult to estimate, 
but having cognizance of the above figures is probably about 60,000.® 

III. Composition op the Native Popdlation 

Country of Origin. According to estimates of the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment for 1932 and 1933, ‘Kenya Natives’ numbered 2,944,218 and 
2,984,486 respectively; ‘Uganda Tanganyika & Alien Natives resident in 
Kenya’ 22,775 and 23,159 respectively.® The Committee on Conscription 
of African Labour, in its Report dated 26 January 1942, put the number 

* Report of Kenya Land Commission (1^33), p. Z5l. 

Hee Report of Commissioner for Local Government 1938, p. 13. 

“ Food Shortage Commission of Inguiry Report, 1943, p- 61- However, the Blue Books (Section 
10) give a.s native population of Nairobi (Including Kiambu Settled area) in 1041, 1942, 1943, and 
1944 55,730, 63,246, 76,060, and 88,500 respectively. 

** Sec also Report of Commissioner for Jjocal Government 1938, p. 34: ‘No exact figures of native 
population were procurable. It is probable that the population of employed natives with their 
dependents is about 32,000. Those coming to and from the town daily number several thousands.’ 

^ Report on a Malaria Survey, pp. 

“ See Native AiSairs Department, Fepori 1932, p. 185 ; 1933, p. 173. 
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of Kenya Natives at 3,412,158 and the number of Non-Kenya Natives at 
26,548.1 The number of aliens has apparently increased since.® 

'Sex and Age. In 1927 the Statistician to the Conference of East African 
Governors said : 

There is no advantage in shewing the proportion of the sexes in the native popu- 
lation as the inothoda of obtaining this value have varied so considerably in the past.** 

From 1928 on the method of obtaining this value was to assume, on the 
authority of Sir Arthur Newsholme, that the males constitute 47 per cent, of 
the population.* If this estimate were correct, there would be 113 females 
to 100 males, and something hke 120 women to 100 men. However, the data 
for 1931 submitted to the Kenya Land Commission do not show such a 
preponderance of adult females.® 

^ See Report of the Committee, p. 21. The estimated alien natives in 1932 (22,775) constituted 
0'768 per cent, of all natives. The figures for 1933 (23,159) and 1942 (26,648) were evidently 
obtained by estimating the proportion of aliens at exactly 0-77 per cent. 

“ The Committee estimated the total number of Non-Konya Natives in civil employment at 
11,000. On 31 Deo. 1942 the registered Non-Kcuya Natives in civil employment numbered 8,270 ; 
see Labour Department Annual liepoti 1942, p. 7. According to the ‘Labour Census’ whieh ‘was 
held in respect of all African labour at work or on strength on the 30th November, 1944’ the 
distribution of Kenya Natives and Non-Kcnj'a Natives was apparently as follows ; 




iVon- 


Kenya 

Kenya 


Natives 

Natives 

Begisterod (Kipandi) natives who were voluntary workers on monthly 
oontraots or 30-day ticket ........ 

Absentees (sick, on leave, and absent without leave) employed by private 

236,330 

10,066 

employers 

19,430 

413 

Wa-toto (unregistered juveniles) on monthly controots or 30-day ticket . 
Daily paid casual labour — men, women and children at work on the census 

42,688 

1,327 

date 

17,240 

438 

Resident labourers — men, women and children at work on the census date . 

09,200 

264 

African females on monthly contracts in non-agricultural employment 

1,429 

216 

Total 

386,217 

12,724 


(See Special Labcnir Census 1944, pp. 1, 4, 8, 12-14.) 

’ Quarterly Bulletin of Statistical Research for British Bast Africa, vol. i. Part 1, p. 21. 

* See Native Affairs Department, Report 1928, pp. 138-9; 1929, p. 117; 1931, p. 166; 1932, 
pp. 184-6 ; 1933, p. 173. The figures of the total male and total female population in 1931 given 
in the Statistical Abstract for the British Empire (see, for example, 1928-1937, p. 3) were evidently 
likewise obtained by adding to the enumerated male non-native population 47 per cent, of the 
estimated native population and to the enumerated female non-native population 53 per cent, 
of the estimated native population. See also in this connexion Pim Commission, Report, p. 5: 
‘The total Native population is estimated at 3,024,975, the males numbering 1,420,738 and the 
females 1,604,237. The ratio of males to females is approximately 94 to 100, a relation which is 
of importance in connection with the Hut and Poll Tax . , .’ Hero agam the ratio of males to 
females was ‘estimated’ at 47 to 63 (or 94 to 106, not 94 to 100). 

The reports of the Native Affairs Department, from 1928 on, say that the authority for this 
peroontage (and for the percentage of males between 16 and 40; see p. 153, below) ‘is Sir Arthur 
Newsholme’; the Report of the Committee on Conscription of African Labour (1942) says (p. 21) 
that the authority ‘is Sir Arthur Newsholme— “Vital Statistics’’.’ Actually Newsholme {The 
Elements of Vital Statistics, pp. 62-3) merely showed that according to ‘the provisional figures of 
estimated age-distribution of the population of England and Wales in June 1921’ 4,777 out of 
10,000 people were males and 6,223 females. (The low proportion of male.s was, of course, due to 

the preceding wai'.) ' 

' See Kenya Land Commission, Evidence (wd JtfemomTidtt., vol. i,p. 973; vol. ii, p. 1300; vol. iii. 
pp,2268, 2361. , ^ 
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Tribe or Districts 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

Kikuyu^ 

176,840 

180,341 

247,516 

603,697 

Kitui District 

38,768 

•41,284 

60,535 

140,587 

Central Kavirondo . 

111,368 

116,174 

133,636 

361,178 

North Kavirondo . 

109,977 

114,611 

128,501 

352,989 

South Kavirondo^ . 

81,056 

95,561 

122,733 

299,349 

Total 

517,008 

647,871 

692,921 

1,767,800 


Kikuyu resident in and outside the Reserve, 

“ ‘The constant absence of a large number of young men from the District accounts for the 
great disparity between the sexes.’ 

These data, which cover about three-fifths of the total population, indi- 
cate a ratio of 106 women to 100 men.^ 

Following the general instructions issued in 1924, the number of children 
in Central Kavirondo was assumed to be 37 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. ‘ The low rate of increase does not warrant a higher figure.’ ^ Iir North 
Kavirondo the returns for 1932 showed a proportion of 37'2 per cent. 
‘ Experience indicates that the hut counters’ estimates of children are un- 
reliable, and it would appear probable that a figure of about 39 per cent, 
would be more consonant with the rate of population increase.’® In South 
Kavirondo children have been assumed to constitute 41 per cent, of the 
total population. ‘It is somewhat doubtful whether an allowance of 40 
per cent, or 41 per cent, should be made for children, but the latter figure 
has been chosen and could be supported by argument.’^ It is obvious that 
all these percentages — 37, 39, 41 — are nothing but wild guesses. The ratio 
of children to adults bears no relation to the rate of increase in the number 
of adults. It depends on fertility, mortaUty, and migrations ; it may be 
very high even if the number of adults decreases, and it may be very low 
even if the number of adults increases.® 

The proportion of males between 15 and 40, again ‘ on the authority ’ of 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, has been estimated from 1928 onwards at 20T 
per cent, of the total population.® The proportion of males 16 years and 
over was estimated by the Cliief Native Registrar in 1931 at 69 per cent, 
of the adult male population’ or 27*73 per cent, of the total population 

^ It should be realized, of course, that the above figures may be wide of the mark. They are 
based on the numbers of men and married women, as ascertained at the hut tax census. In the 
Kavirondo Districts the total number of women was obtained by adding 1'5 per cent, to the 
number of wives and some such procedure was followed apparently also in the other Districts. 

In 1944 the Labour Department estimated the ratio of females to 100 males for Kavir ondo at 
104 ; see Legislative Council Debates 194d-5, Third Session, ool. 674. 

“ Kenya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. iii, p. 2268. * Ibid., p. 2270. 

‘‘ Ibid., p. 2361. Tor the Kikuyu and for the Kitui District the proportion given is also above 
40 per cent. 

Ireland, rvhere the population has been decreasing for a century, has a much higher proportion 
of children than England, where the population has been increasing for two centuries. 

See Native Affairs Department, Repeyrt 1928, pp. 138-9; 1929, p. 117; 1931, p. 165; 1932, 
pp. 184-6; 1933, p. 173; Report of the Committee on Conscription of African Labour (1942), p. 21. 
New'sholme showed (p. 62) that in England and Wales, in 1911, 201 out of 1,000 persons were 
males between 16 and 40. All estimates of available laboirr in Konya have been made on the 
assumption that the proportion of males between 16 and 40 is the same as it was in England and 
Wales in 1911. 

’ See p. 142 abqve. 
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(assuming the males constituted 47 per cent, of the total population), but 
in ] 934 at only about 25-5 per cent, of the total population.^ These various 
percentages can hardly be reconciled with one another. It is unlikely that 
tlie difference between the number of males of 15-40 and the number of 
those 10 and over was actually so small.* Furthermore, if the proportion 
of children wa.s 37 per cent, of the total population and the proportion of 
men 2.5-5 or 27-7 per cent., the proportion of women would have been 35-3 
or 37-5 per cent., and the total females would necessarily have constituted 
more than 53 per cent, of the total population. The official estimates 
regarding the sex and age composition, which form the basis of all official 
estimates of the available labour supply and of the effectiveness of the 
Native Eegistration Ordinance, are mere guesses. Nothing whatsoever is 
known a})out the sex and age composition of the native population as a 
whole. 

From 1928 on the ‘Agricultural Censuses’ show the number of native 
squatters resident on European holdings, distinguishing men, women, and 
children.* 



31 July 
1928 

i 31 July 

1 mo 1 

1 2SFeb. 
im 

28 Feb. 
1932 

28 Feb. 
1933 

28 Feb. 
1934 

29 Feb. 
1936 

28 Feb. 
1038 

Men 

32,969 

' 31,958 

' 30,060 

30,247 

30,933 

28,930 

24,872 

28,061 

Women 

33,329 

32,068 1 

1 33,350 

32,204 

33,383 

31,036 

20,908 

29,711 

Children 

46,384 

1 46,130 1 

1 49,176 

48,029 

60,124 

44,398 

41,492 

46,382 

Total . 

1 111,682 i 110,156 

113,176 

110,570 

114,440 

104,372 

93,112' 

104,164 


^ Total does not tally with items. 


I found no such data for 1939-42, but the report on the Special Labour 
Census of 1944 gives the following figures 


Jien 

1 Women ] 

I Children \ 

Total 

1943 1 

1944 

1943 

I 1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

38,616 

43,332 

46,646 

1 62,979 

79,734 

96,891 

164,794 

193,202 


The percentage of children among the total squatting population in- 
creased from 41 in 1928 to 45 in 1938 and to 50 in 1944. The ratio of chil- 
dren to 100 women rose from 136 in 1928 to 156 in 1938, and to 183 in 1944. 
But it is doubtful whether the returns by the European landholders are 
trustworthy enough to permit the drawing of any final conclusions. 

Probably more reliable results were obtained at the 1932 inquiry in the 
Bigo District (coast belt and most of the Shimba Hills area). At the special 
count which was made there by sanitary teachers a quite detailed distinc- 
tion by age was effected. 

: ^ See p. 142 above. 

“ A recent estimate by the Labour Department puts the proportion of males between 10 and 
43 in Kavirondo at only 18-9 per cent, of the total population: see Ijegislative Gouncil Deliates 
1944^3, Third Session^ col. m. ^ 
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1 

Sex 

0-7 

months 

S-U 

months 

j J-fi ^ 

1 years , 

6-8 

years 

years 

13-16 

Y<muj 

adults 

MiUh- ' 

Aged 

Total 

Males . 1 

675 

769 1 

1,987 1 

1,450 

1,338 

935 

3,943 

1,497 

491 

12,976 

Females . 

668 

823 

1,977 

1.517 

676 

768 

4,812 

1,422 

369 

13,012 

Total . j 

1,233 

1,682 

.3,964 

2,967 

2,014 

1,693 

8,755 

2,919 

860, 

26,987 


The results are most startling. The children constitute 52 per cent, of 
the total population, and there are two children to each adult female. 
Unless one assumes that many adults have escaped enumeration this in- 
vestigation proves conclusively that the population concerned contains an 
enormous proportion of chil^en.^ Unfortunately the scope of the in- 
vestigation is too small to permit of any generalization.® 

Conjugal Condition. Estimates of the conjugal condition of men and 
women in some areas of the Colony in 1931 were submitted to the Kenya 
Land Commission by various District Commissioners.® 


District 

Men 

Women 

Ratios 

Married 

Single 

Married 

Single 

holder 

Bachelon 

Wives 

S-pinsters 

Kiambu Reserve . 

21,976 


31,137 

903 

100 

30 

142 

4 

Fort Hall Eo.serve 

32,793 

21,916 

48,707 

567 

100 

67 

149 

2 

Nyori Reserve 

35,985 

24,417 

65,374 

752 

100 

08 

182 

2 

Total in Reserve . 

90,754 

52,959 

145,218 

2,222 

100 

58 

160 

2 

Total outside Reserve . 

20,513 

11,614 

32,415 

486 

100 

57 

158 

2 

Total Kikuyu 

111,267 

64,573 

177,033 

2,708 

100 

58 

160 

2 

Central Kavirondo. 

67,558 

43,810 

114,457 

1,717 

100 

65 i 

169 

3 

North Kavirondo . 

109,977 

112,819 

1,692 

100 

36 ^ 

139 

2 

South Kavirondo . 

81,055 

94,149 

1,412 

100 

18 

137 

2 


These figures suggest that among tribes comprising more than one-half 
of the total population of the Colony, 69 per cent, of the males over 16 and 
98*5 per cent, of the females over 16 were married. But the unbelievably 
high percentage of married women is simply due to the fact that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, in making their estimates, started from the assump- 
tion that only about 1 • 5 per cent, were unmarried. However, the estimates 
of the numbers of husbands and wives are probably not very far from the 
truth. They show that the ratio of wives to 100 husbands was 152; it 

It might he argued that the age figures inspire little confidence, and. some are certainly 
dubious. Thus the first two groups, ‘Babies not yet having teeth’, and ‘Babies having teeth but 
unable to -vvallc’, probably do not cover 7 and 6 months respectively since the second group com- 
prises more children than the first. It is obvious furthermore that far too few girls have been 
allocated to age 9-12, and that some girls have been counted as young adults who should have 
been listed as children. But none of these mistakes tends to raise the number of children at the 
cost of adults. 

“ Medical Report 1933, in discussing the results of this investigation, says (p. 25) : ‘The popula- 
tion of the Digo district is fairly representative of the population of the coast as a whole, that is, 
of some quarter of a million people.’ But quite apart from the fact that the investigation covered 
only one-half of the population of the Digo District, it is diEeult to see how it can be contended 
that the population of this district is fairly representative' of the population of the coast as a 

whole before similar investigations have been made in the other districts of the coast. 

See Kenya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 973; voi. iii, pp. 2268-70, 
2348,2351-2. ' 
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varied between 137 and 182. Polygamy apparently was frequent still in 
some areas.^ 

IV. Composition op the Non-Native Population 


Pace. The non-native population enumerated at the censuses of 1921, 
1926, and 1931 was as follows:® 


Year 

1 Europeans 

Indians 

Goans 

j Arabs 

1 Others 

1 Total 

1921 

9,651 

22,822 

2,431 

10,102 

627 

45,633 

1926 

12,629 

26,759 

2,665 

10,667 

1,259 

1 63,669 

1931 

16,812 

.39,644 

3,979 

12,166 

1,346 

1 73,947 


As regards the Europeans the 1926 census report says that ‘the totals 
of this division may be somewhat unduly inflated by the inclusion of a 
number of Prench born in Seychelles and of English born in India, who 
might more appropriately have come under the heading of Other Races’.® 
The 1931 census report states: 

Mauritians, Seychellois, and others known to be of White European extraction, 
wore included among Europeans. Some errors may have been committed in this 
classification, but generally the individuals forming the ‘ Coloured ’ group were known 
to the enumerators or other persons to whom the enumerators or coders had access.* 

The figures for Indians include for 1921 the Baluchis while in 1926 the 
Baluchis (468) were included among the ‘Other Races’.® In 1931 the 
Baluchis were apparently classified as Indians or Arabs. 

The figures for Arabs are of doubtful value. After having shown that 
3,412 of the 6,641 adults and 954 of the 3,461 children had been returned 
as born in Arabia, the 1921 census report stated: 

It appears that the returns by Arabs are of doubtful accuracy, both as regards 
the total numbers claiming to be of Arab race, and as to the large proportion stated 
to have been born in Arabia. It is probable that a considerable number of the so- 

* Wagner, in 1939, said with regard to North Kavirondo: ‘It is generaOy agreed among the 
native elders and Europeans of long residence in the country that polygamous marriage among 
young men is on the increase’ (p. 41). 

° See Census Bepori 1931, p. 9. The figures include the population on board ships, but the 
census reports do not show clearly the actual numbers. The 1921 report merely states that the 
returns iuolude 528 safiors and fishermen, ‘all Arabs, principally seamen on dhows in coast 
ports on the census day, together with a number of fishermen along the coast’ (ibid, 1921, 
p. 9). The 1926 census report estimates that the number of sailors enumerated in 1921 was 363 
(see ibid. 1920, p. 68 ; see also ibid. 1921, p. 32) ; but it seems unlikely that apart from these 363 
Arabs there should have been no people on board ships. In 1926 the ships in port carried no 
passengers (see ibid. 1920, p. 6). The ‘Visitors’ in Kilindini Harbour (see ibid., p. 101) numbered 
460 (149 Europeans, 301 Indians, no Arabs, 10 Others), and these were all ‘persons aboard a 
ship’ (see Beport of the Local Government Commission 1927, vol. i, p. 274). But how many of the 
496 ‘Visitors’ in Mombasa Island were on board ships it is impossible to toll. The 1926 census 
report (p. 15) speaks of the Arab crews of dhows which were waiting in Mombasa for the change 
of the monsoon to return to Arabia. They must have been included among the 231 Arab ‘Visitors’ 
in Mombasa Island. The 1931 census report (p. 70) shows for Ships in Harbour, Mombasa Island, 
830 perspns (63 Europeans, 44 Indians, 6 Goans, 206 Arabs, 28 Others), but these figures possibly 
did not include aU persons on board ships in the Colony. 

* Beporl 1926, p. 14. The total numbers of Europeans returned a, 9 born in Sevoholles 
and in India were 72 and 48(J respeotively. ■ 

* Ibid. 1931, p. 10. The numbers of persona born in Mauritius, SoyoKcnes, and India and 

returned as Europeans wero 32, 108, and 501 respectively. » See ibid. 1920, p. 48. 
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called Arab women are of African race, and there is little doubt that the number of 
Arab children alleged to have been born in Arabia is exaggerated. There has been 
considerable immigration of Arabs dining the last few years, but it seems doubtful 
whether this has been sufficient to account for the numbers, especially of children, 
alleged to have been born in Arabia.^ 

The 1926 report said: 

The Arab figures are inclined to fluctuate. The dividing lino between the Arab 
and the Swahili is a naiTOw one and some enumerators are more generous in their 
interpretation of the term ‘Arab’ than others.^ 

The phenomenal increase of 90 per cent, in Lamu, the increase in Digo, and the 
decrease in Malindi,'* are certainly not due to migration of population, but may be 
accounted for partly by the different interpretation of the term ‘Arab’ and partly 
to the effects of the application of the Registration of Natives Ordinance to the 
Coast, whereby many Arabs of doubtful pedigree have changed their nationality. 
They had no objection to paying the native tax instead of the non-native tax, but 
they refused to be registered as natives. They preferred to pay an additional amount 
of Sh. 18 per aimum rather than to suffer the indignity of the ‘Kipandi’.* 

1,347 returns gave ‘Arabia’ as birthplace. It is safe to assume that practically all 
of them are either Hadramaut Arabs or Arabs of this country, who filled up the form 
incorrectly by giving the birthplace of their grandfathers instead of their own.® 
Thus the number of Arabs returned as born in ‘Arabia’ bad dropped 
from 4,366 in 1921 to 1,347 in 1926, but it rose again to 4,397 in 1931. 
Part of the differences is evidently due to changes in the methods of 
classifying the countries of birth® but, taken as a whole, the figures for 
Arabs inspire little confidence, and it is difficult to understand that the 
author of the 1931 census report came to the conclusion regarding the Arabs ; 

On the whole, there is not sufficient evidence to doubt the accuracy of any of the 
three census figures — 1921, 1926 and 1931 — ^but, on the contrary, there is reason 
to believe that they represent the actual conditions within the usual limits of 
accuracy of census enumeration.’ 

As regards the ‘Other Races’ the distribution in 1921 and 1926 was as 
follows;® 



1921 

1926 


1921 

1926 

Anglo-Indian 

200 

123 

Abyssinian . 


3 


Baluchi 

1 

468 

Afghan 


— 

22 

British West Indian 

3 

12 

Chinese 


8 

14 

Mauritian 

18 

42 

Comoran 


8 

12 

South African (Coloured) 

14 

21 

Japanese 


1 

4 

Seychellois . 

339 

459 

Malagasi . 


— 

17 

Sinhalese 

33 

36 

Syrian 


. — 

7 

Other British subjects . 

— 

33 

Other foreign subjects 


— 

]5'> 


* Baluchis were classified as Indians. 

“ Abyssinians were not enumerated at the 1926 census. 

® 2 Burgher (Ceylon), 1 Vidtneney (Borneo). 

■' 1 American (Coloured), 3 Egyptian, 1 Javanese, 3 Persian, 1 Tartar, 1 Tibetan, 6 'lurk. 


1 Ibid. 1921, p. 6. “ Ibid. 192(1, p. 14. 

” The number of Arabs had increased between 1921 and 1926 in Lamu from 1 ,31 0 to 2,.')08 and 
in Digo from 67 to 432 while it had decreased in Malindi from 1,204 to 727 (sec ibid., pji. 20-1), 
■* Ibid., p. 16. “ Ibid., p. 44. 

“ In 1926, 920 Arabs were listed as bom in Hadramaut, 3 in Asir, 8 in Hedjass, 146 in Oman, 
32 in Yemen, and 1,347 in ‘Arabia’, the total being 2,465. 

’ Ibid, mi, p. 6. 


See ibid. 1926, p. 45. 
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For 1931 the information is less precise. The ‘Other Races’ comprised 
947 ‘Coloured’, 205 ‘Half-castes’, and 194 ‘Others’. 

The ‘ Coloured ’ comprise all those who were definitely returned as such and include 
Coloured Seychellois,^ Mauritians and Ceylonese. 

The classification of half-castes has in all eases been confined, to crossing between 
non-native and native, whenever the parentage of tho offspring was stated. The 
figures refer in ooiiscxiueuce only to the existing generation. 

The ‘Others’ in tliis grouping comprise Clunese, Japanese and any other non- 
European raoes.“ 

Somalis Avere not counted as non-natives.® 

‘The Arabs were the earliest non-natives to settle in the country’,^ and 
if the official estimate of their number for 1911 (9,100) comes near the truth 
they constituted 30 years ago three-eighths of the non-native population. 
But they increased comparatively little in the following two decades® and 
formed not quite one-sixth of the non-natives in 1931. 

‘After the Arabs in order of time, the Portuguese from Goa appear to 
have established themselves in certain parts of Kenya.’® 

The connection of this Coast with Goa dates back to the days of tho Portuguese 
occupation, and the Goan community has boon long established. It includes some 
prominent merchants, and many clerks in Government and commercial offices. Tho 
rest are emploj^ed in domestic service.’ 

It Avould be wrong, however, to conclude therefrom that there are any 
Goan families of long standing in the Colony. At the 1921 census only 3 
adult Goans were returned as born in Kenya,® and in 1931 the oldest Goan 
returned as born in the Colony was 32 years of age.® The Goans, for several 
decades, have constituted about 6 per cent, of the non-native population. 

Indian immigration began also before the British occupation, but was not 
considerable until coolies were imported for the construction of the Uganda 
Railway. The total number of labourers brought from India between 1896 
and 1901 (when importation ceased) was 31,983,^® and the maximum 
number of coolies employed at one time was about 20,000.^^ In July 1897 

’ The number of Coloured born in Soychelles inoreaaed from 401 in 1926 to 559 in 1931. Sea 
Census lieport 1026, p. 47 ; 19S1, p. 44. Ibid., p. 10. “ See ibid. 

** Ibid. p. 5. Sir A. Hardinge, in 1897, put the number of Arabs at 6,855; seo Eeport on the 
East Africa Protectorate to July 1897, pp. 26-7. 

' It should be realized, however, that the population of Jubaland, ceded to Italy in 1926, 
included in 1921 1,298 Arabs (see Census lieport 1921, p. 21). ‘It was thought that at tho cession 
to Italy many .British subjeots would migrate to this Colony, but they have not done so. Trade 
is brisk, Kiamayu is becoming an up-to-date town and tho Italian Government has gone out of 
its way to treat Bi'itisli subjects generously’ (ibid. 7926', p. 14). 

“ Ibid. 1931, p. 6. ’ Ibid. 1926, p. 12. « Seo ibid. 1921, p. 26. 

“ See ibid. 1931, p. 97. The enormous difference between tho Goan and tho Arab community 
may be inferred from the fact that in 1931 only 68 Goans of 20 ye.ars and over wore returned as 
born in Konya against 3,612 Arabs (although probably quite a few Arabs actually born in Kenya 
reported themselves as born in Arabia). 

See Final lieport of the Uganda Railway Committee, p. 13. Ilobloy, ‘The Romance of tho 
Ifoundation of Uganda and Kenya’, p. xi, says that ‘over 36,000 Indian coolies wore imported’, 
but this is, apparently an overstatement. 

“ Tho maximum number of labourers employed at the end of any month was 23,090 in April 
1901 (see Report by the Uganda Railway Committee 1901-2, p. 4). This figure includes an unknown 
number of native labourers. On 31 Mar. 1901 the number of Indians was 19,742 and the number 
of natives 2,606 (seo ibid. 2000-7, pp.T, 4). , 
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Sir A. Hardinge estimated the number of ‘Indians and other non-Aiab 
Asiatics’ at 7,679.^ In 1901 the number of Indians certainly exceeded 
25,000 (including wives and children). As the construction of the railway 
approached completion most coolies left the country, but ‘some remaiiud 
and settled as market-gardeners at Nairobi and on the coast as cultivators, 
and as artisans and traders. From 1900 onwards considerable immigration 
of traders and artisans from India to Kenya took place. In 1911 the 
Indians numbered 10,651 and there were more than twice as many in 1921. 
They are numerically the most important group of non-natives. They 
constituted in 1921 and 1926 one-half and in 1931 54 per cent, of the non- 
native population. Like the Goans they increased considerably through 
immigration in 1926-31. 

The settlement by Europeans, as stated above, began only in this cen- 
tury. In 1921-31 they constituted between one-fifth and one-quarter of 
the non-native population. But they supply four-fifths of the agriculturists 
and of the professional workers.® 

Finally, I shall give here, for what they are worth, the more recent 
estimates of the distribution of the non-native population by races 


31 Dec. 

Europeans 

Indians 

Ooans 

Arabs 

Others 

Total 

1931 

16,967 

37,196 

3,431 

11,751 

1,374 

70,709 

1932 

17,249 

34,966 

3,369 

11,762 

1,362 

68,698 

1933 

17,332 

33,735 

3,246 

11,932 


67,636 

1934 

17,601 

34,966 

3,316 

12,131 

1,401 

69,304 

1935 

17,997 

36,461 

3,437 

12,699 

1,436 

71,930 

1936 

18,269 

38,325 

3,510 

12,866 

1,587 

74,646 

1937 

19,211 

42,368 

3,668 

13,660 

1,605 

80,602 

1938 

20,894 

44,636 

3,734 

14,077 

1,774 

85,114 

1939 

22,808 

43,196 

3,702 

16,481 

1,795 

86,981 

1940 

24,696 

40,406 

3,836 

15,857 

1,883 

86,576 

1941 

26,692 

44,126 

4,037 

18, 

121 

92,976 

1942 

28,997 

47,016 

4,529 

18, 

900 

99,442 

1943 

22,000 

73,000 

6,000 

26, 

600 

127,500 

1944 

23,323 

74,086 

6,177 

32, 

949 

136,634 


Birthplace. Of the 16,812 Europeans enumerated in 1931, 2,908 were 
born in Kenya, 2,476 in the Union of South Africa, 291 in other British 
Dependencies in Africa, 39 elsewhere in Afi'ica, 8,507 in British possessions 
in Europe, 304 in Germany, 214 in Italy, 631 elsewhere in Europe, 642 in 
British possessions in Asia, 34 elsewhere in Asia, 112 in British possessions 
in America, 173 in the United States of America, 56 elsewhere in America, 
356 in British Oceania. 

Of the 39,644 Indians 13,096 were born in Kenya, 434 in Zanzibar, 377 
in other British possessions in Africa, 42 elsewhere in Africa, 25,590 in 

^ See Report on the East Africa Protectmate to July 1897, pp. 26-7. 

'■* HaUey, p. 336. See also Indians in Kenya, p. 3. 

“ In 1931, 2,622 of the 3,162 non-native agrionlturists and 1,124 of the 1,388 noii-n.ative 
professional workers were Europeans; see Census Report 1931, pp. 38, 38. 

■* See Colonial Reports, Kenya 1932, p. 12 ; 1934, p. 12 ; 1936, p. 0 ; 1936, p. 9 ; 1937, p. 9 ; 1938, 
p. 10 ; Labour Department, Migration Summary for 1940, p. 1 ; Medical Report 1912, p. 7 ; 1943, 
p. 6; 7.944, p. 6. ' 



Table 3. European Population by Country of Birth, Kenya, 

193P 


1921, 1926, and 


Kfuya 
Mauritius . 

Northern Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

Seychelles 

Southern Rhodesia 

Tanganyika 

Uganda 

Union of South Africa 
Zanzibar . 

Brit. Dopondonoies in \\ 
Other Brit. Dependencie 
Belgian Congo . 

Egypt 

Italian Somaliland 


Portuguese East Africa 
Elsewhere in Africa 


Africa Total . 
England . 

Wales 
Scotland . 
Channel Islands 
Isle of Man 
Northern Ireland 
Irish Free State 
Gibraltar . 

Malta 
Austria 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark . 
Estonia . 
Finland . 
France 
Germany . 
Greece 
Holland . 
Hungary . 

Italy 
Lithuania 
Madeira . 
Norway . 
Poland 
Portugal . 
Rmnania . 
Russia 
Spain , , 


Switzerland 
Turkey , . ■ 

■Jugoslavia 
, Elsewhere m Europe 


— 



1931 


1921 

1926 

Males 

Females 

Total 


1,140 

2,063 

1,470 

1,438 

2,908 



14 

20 

12 

32 




8 

6 

14 



3 

6 

1 

7 



72 

47 

61 

108 



392 

21 

11 

32 


9 

31 

20 

25 

46 


23 

38 

30 

17 

47 


1,878 

2,083 

1,304 

1,171 

2,475 


10 

4 

1 

3 

4 


3 

43 

— 

— 

— 


3U 

2® 

1 

1 

2 



3 

— 

1 

1 


’ IS 

21 

17 

4 

21 





1 

1 

2 







2 

2 



6 

3 

6 

9 


11 

70 

3 

1 

4 


3,120 

4,390 

2,962 

2,761 

6,713 



4,831 





15,175 

92 






990 

U,812 

3,400 

8,212 



5 






4 






1 413 

' 168 

93 

261 


4 

3 

6 

1 20 

14 

34 


3 

7 

9 

6 

14 


14 

18 

13 

12 

25 



2 

1 

1 

2 



14 

10 

2 

12 


"23 

33 

42 

28 

70 



1 

37 

_ ^ 

37 


' 89 

86 

66 

57 

113 


18 

105 

182 

122 

304 


18 

15 

16 

2 

17 


22 

36 

42 

27 

69 


140 

146 

iii 

100 

2J4 



4 

6 

— . 

6 


"35 

38 

31 

13 

44 



29 

20 

13 

33 


!■■ ' 1 

4 

9 

5 

14 



2 

3 

— 

3 


“64’ 

40 

30 

26 

66 


2 

6 

4 

8 

12 


50 

46 

46 

23 

69 


12 

27 

9 

14 

23 


2 

“is 

4 

' 2 

7 

2 

2 


6,699 

7,008 

6,688- 

3,968 

9,606 
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1931 

Country of birth 

1921 

1926 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Aden ...... 


3 

2 

2 

4 

Ceylon ...... 

12 

19 

20 

12 

32 

India ...... 

306 

486 

279 

282 

661 

Palestine ...... 


9 

19 

3 

22 

Other Brit. Dependencies in Asia. 

ID 

23* 

17 

6 

23 

Arabia ...... 


1 


2 

2 

China ...... 

7 

18 

17 

8 

25 

Goa ....... 


■ 

— 

1 

1 

Japan ...... 

3 

1 

3 

I 

4 

Persia ...... 


— 

1 

1 

2 

Else-where in Asia .... 

3 

210 

— 

— 


Asia Total ..... 

342 

562 

368 

318 

676 

Canada ...... 

31 

So 

34 

32 

66 

Newfoundland ..... 


5 

1 

3 

4 

West Indies . . . . . 

31 

33 

22 

11 

33 

Other Brit. Dependencies in America . 

15 

13« 

7 

2 

9 

Argentina ..... 



12 

0 

18 

Brazil ...... 



6 

1 

6 

Chili 



6 

6 

11 

Mexico . . 

1 



1 

1 

United States of America . 

161 

152 

80 

93 

173 

Elsewhere in America. 

21 

37 

12 

7 

19 

America Total .... 

260 

295 

179 

161 

340 

Australia 

157 

188 

118 

112 

230 

Ne-w Zealand ..... 

53 

69 

71 

42 

113 

Other Brit. Dependencies in Oceania . 

7 

212 

8 

4 

12 

Oceania Total .... 

217 

259 

197 

168 

356 

At Sea 

6 

6 

4 

4 

8 

Not stated ..... 

8 

9 

26 

38 

64 

Grand Total ..... 

9,651 

12,629 

9,404 

7,408 

1 16,812 


1 See Census Report 1921, p. 25; 1926, pp. 109-10; 1931, pp. 108-9. 

® Including Northern Rhodesia. ® 3 Ascension, 1 St. Helena. 

* East and Central African Colonies. ® 1 South-West Africa, 1 Sudan. 

® 1 Portuguese West Africa, 5 Reunion, 1 Tunis. 

^ Including Poland. ® Including 4 Cyprus. 

" 1 Andaman Islands, 10 C 3 rprus, 7 Federated Malay States, 2 Hong Kong, 3 Straits Settle- 
ments. 

1 Dutch East Indie.s, 1 Siam. 

9 British Guiana, 3 British Honduras, 1 Falkland Islands. 

12 1 Fiji Islands, 1 Samoa. 

India, 34 in other British possessions in Asia, 40 elsewhere in Asia. The 
proportion of Indiana not horn in British territory is negligible. 

Of the 3,979 Goans 892 were born in Kenya, 38 in other British posses- 
sions in Africa, 7 elsewhere in Africa, 2,857 in Goa, 170 in other British 
possessions in Asia. 

Of the 12,166 Arabs 7,226 were returned as born in Kenya, 109 in other 
British Dependencies in Africa, 75 elsewhere in Africa, 4,397 in Arabia,’- 
273 in Aden, 50 in other British possessions in Asia, 23 elsewhere in Asia. 

•1 This, as said above, is apparently an overstatement. 


n M 
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Tablis 4. Asiatic Population by Country of Birth, Kenya, 193P 


G(tunl/ry of birth 

Indians 

Goans 

Arabs 

Others 

Kenya ..... 

13,095 

892 

7,225 

468 

Mauritius ..... 

6 

— 

1 

54 

Noi'thoni Rhod6.sia 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Nyasalaiid .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Seychelles ..... 

6 

4 

3 

569 

Tanganyika .... 

168 

3 

20 

4 

Uganda ..... 

169 

9 

12 

12 

Union of South Africa 

29 


1 

14 

Zanzibar ..... 

434 

22 

61 

2 

Other Brit. Dep. in Africa . 

— 

— 

11 

— 

Abyssinia ..... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Belgian Congo .... 

— 


— 



Egypt 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Italian Somaliland 

13 

— 

64 

2 

Madagascar .... 

22 

— 

6 

— 

Portuguese East Africa 

2 

1 


— 

Elsewhere in Africa 

4 

2 

1 

7 

Africa Total .... 

13,948 

937 

7,409 

1,126 

Europe Total . 

— 

— 

— 

m 

Aden 

20 

— 

273 

_ 

Ceylon 

14 

4 

9 

28 

India ..... 

25,590 

16() 

28 

67 

Palestine 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Other Brit. Dep. in Asia 

— 

— 

13 

1 

Afghanistan .... 

3 

— 

— 

12 

Arabia 

13 

— 

4,397 

4 

China . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Goa 

22 

2,857 

17 

2 

Irak ...... 

2 

— 

3 

2 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

19 

Java 

— 

— 

1 


Persia ..... 

— 

— . 


31 

Syria ..... 

— 

— 

2 

9 

Asia Total .... 

26,664 

3,027 

4,743 

192 

America Total . . . 

— 

— 

_ 

43 

At Sea . 


_ 

1 

1 

Not stated 

32 

16 

13 

9' 

Grand Total . 

39,644 

3,979 

12,166 

1,346 


' Seo C'e?!.ws iJe^jorf pp. 110-12. 

^ 1 British Mediterranean Bossessions, 4 France, 6 Italy, 6 Turkey. 

’ 2 British West Indies, 1 Other British Dependencies in America, 1 elsewhere in America. 
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Table 5. Europeans horn within and outside Kenya, by Age and Sex, 193P 


Age 

(Years) 


outside 

Kenya 

Toted 

Age 
( Years) 

K^ya 

Bor7i outside 
Kenya 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

0 

135 

138 

17 

16 

305 

14 

33 

30 

26 

36 

125 

1 

133 

120 

32 

31 

316 

16 

28 

31 

27 

36 

121 

2 

1.37 

111 

61 

34 

333 

16 

26 

31 

37 

39 

133 

3 

112 

110 

44 

3.3 

299 

17 

30 

43 

62 

26 

150 

4 

97 

90 

49 

43 

279 

18 

27 

29 

70 

45 

171 

6 

88 

86 

43 

60 

276 

19 

20 

27 

75 

61 

173 

6 

92 

103 

80 

53 

298 

20-24 

58 

65 

797 

437 

1,367 

7 

79 

84 

57 

69 

279 

26-29 

17 

19 

1,176 

835 

2,046 

8 

81 

68 

50 

53 

252 

30-34 

9 

3 

1,078 

987 

2,077 

9 

70 

67 

65 

43 

236 

36-39 

1 

2 

1,052 

878 

1,933 

10 

58 

65 

65 

66 

244 

40 ond over 

■ — 

— 

2,701 

1,841 

4,642 

11 

49 

34 

43 

47 

173 

Not stated 

23“ 

162 

216’ 

147“ 

402 

12 

13 

40 

43 

33 

31 

40 

43 

35 

167 

130 

Total 

1,471 

1,437 

7,033 

6,971 

16,812 


^ See Oe7isus Beporl 1031, pp. 96-7. 

0-9 years 11 M., 6 F. ; 10-19 years 4 M., 6 F. ; 20-49 years 8 M., 5 F. 

’ 0-9 years 3 M.. 1 F.; 10-19 years 3 M.. 6 F.; 20-49 years 210 M., 140 F. 


Years of Residence. ‘A record of the years of residence in Kenya has 
been secured for the whole non-native population, for the first time, in 
the 1931 Census.’^ The author of the report has taken great pains in show- 
ing the results of this inquiry by classifying the non-native population 
according to years of residence, race, decennial age groups, and sox.® 
Unfortunately the figures are not conclusive because 24 per cent, of the 
non-natives did not state the period of their residence in the Colony, and 
because the results were not shown separately for those born outside 
Kenya. To give one example. Of the 73,947 non-natives, 28,064 stated that 
they had resided less than 6 years in Kenya. Since 17,908 did not state 
the period of their residence in the Colony, the number of non-natives who 
had actually resided less than 5 years in Kenya was anywhere between 
28,054 and 45,962. But not all of these were immigrants ; over 8,000 were 
children under 5 born in Kenya.® Thus the total number of immigrants 
(and visitors) who had resided less than 6 years in Kenya was between 
20,000 and 38,000. Since the total number of immigrants (and visitors) 
was 49,372, it is impossible to tell whether the proportion of recent immi- 
grants was large or small. 

Nationality. Of the 16,812 Europeans, 14,556 were returned as British 
born, 813 as ‘South African Dutch’, 153 as British Naturalized, 314 as 
Germans, 202 as Italians, 87 as Erench, and 687 as of another nationality. 
The census report makes the following comment : 

Tha problems connected with nationalities are so difficult and varied, and in 
reality so little understood by the people themselves, that any classification based 
on the information given, other than birthplace, is subject to criticism. 

1 Census Seport 1931, p. 48. ® See ibid., pp. 114-18. * See ibid., pp. 96-7. 
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In the tables of birthplaces, the population is shown under the main race classifica- 
tions adopted in the census, under sex and some of the main nationalities in which 
the Kenya Administration is interested, i.e.. South African Dutch, French, Italian, 
German, British Born and British Natiualized. All others are classified as ‘ Foreigners 
born in the British Empire’ and ‘Foreigners born outside the British Empire’. The 
places of birth, which are tabulated in great detail, must be taken to indicate the 
nationalities to which these two last divisions belong.^ 

The last sentence is evidently based in part on a mistake. The birth- 
])]ace of the foreigners (other than French, German, and Italians) who are 
born in the British Empire does not provide the slightest indication of 
their nationality. But even as to the foreigners born outside the British 
Empire the birthplace is no reliable guide to their nationality. It may 
suffice to mention that of the 72 non-British born in France only 56 were 
French. 

Of the 39,644 Indians all but 16 were British born. On the other hand, 
only 211 of the 3,979 Goans were British born, but 912 of the foreigners 
were born in the British Empu’e (735 in Kenya). Of the 12, 166 Arabs 5,492 
were British born, 92 British natui'alized, and 6,582 foreigners,® of whom 
2,750 were born in the British Empire (2,625 in Kenya). Of the 1,346 
‘Others’ 1,169 were British born, 5 British naturalized, and 172 foreigners, 
of whom 44 were born in the British Empire.® 

Table 6. Europeam by Country of Birth and Nationality, Kenya, 193P- 


British South 
British Natura- African 

Dutch Total 


French Germanl Italian Others 


BOKH IN BKITISK BMPIKE 



Sex. Among the Europeans there were in 1921 66 females to 100 males, 
in 1926 74, and in 1931 79. Among the Indians the ratios were 46, 51, and 
Qcmus Eeport 1931, -p. 4St . 

■■ How differently nationality has been treated at the various censuses may ho inferred from the 
fact that in 1920 only 386 Arabs were listed as foreign subjects and 10,171 as British subjects 
(see ibid. p. 46). 

" See ibid. 7fl3;, pp. 110-12. , 


Non-Native Population by Bace, Sex, and Age, Kenya, 1921, 1926, and 193P 
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, 9 married, 3 widow^ 1 ferorced, : 



54 respectively, among the Arabs 61, 76, and 64. The large increase in the 
proportion of female Europeans was mainly due to the fact that the great 
disproportion between male and female immigrants has vanished. The 
enormous drop in the ratio of females to males among Arabs between 1926 
and 1931 was apparently due to a large male immigration in that period.^ 
Affe. In 1931 the proportion of children (under 15) among the European 
population was only 22-2 per cent,, the proportion of women at child-bear- 
ing age (16-49) 28-5 per cent., and the proportion of old people (60 and 
over) only 3-6 per cent. Of the Europeans born in Kenya 83 per cent, 
were children, of those born outside Kenya only 9 per cent. 

The proportion of children among the Asiatics was 33-9 per cent. (36-0 
per cent, among the Indians, 32-1 per cent, among the Arabs). The pro- 
portion of women at child-bearing age was 18-1 per cent. (17-2 per cent, 
among the Indians, 20-9 per cent, among the Arabs). The proportion of 
old people was 3-1 per cent. (2-2 per cent, among the Indians, 7-0 per cent, 
among the Arabs). 

Conjugal Condition. Of the male Europeans over 16 years in 1931, 42-4 
per cent, were bachelors, 55-0 per cent, husbands, 2-6 per cent, widowers or 
divorced. Of the female Europeans over 15 years 27-8 per cent, were 
spinsters, 65-2 per cent, wives, 7-0 per cent, widows or divorced. 

As regards the conjugal condition of Asiatics the 1931 census report states i 
In. the oeneus tables of civil condition and ages, no account has been taken of 
marriages below the age of 11 years. The Indian child marriages have not, in conse- 
quenoe, been shown. In some eases, infants of one year were returned as married 
persons. 

While a record of this Indian custom may have special economic value in India, 
it doesnot appear to bo of great interest in Kenya. In some eases, there was consider- 
able uncertainty as to whether the indication ‘married’ followed by repeat commas 
on the line referring to the child was really intended to designate marriage of the 
children or not, and while this imeertainty exists, it was considered preferable to 
omit all reference to Indian child marriages.® 

It is to be regretted that the retm-ns on conjugal condition were not 
entered in the census tables as they appeared on the census forms. The 
reported numbers of married and widowed childi'en which, as shown in 
the preceding statement, are incomplete were as follows; 


Age 

{Tears) \ 

1 Indians 

1 Arabs \ 

Others 

Mnln. 

Females I 

1 Mnlj.., 1 

■ Females I 


mairied 

married 

widowed 

married \ 

married 

widowed 

married 

11 

9 

3 

■ _ 

2 ' 

2 

_ 

— 

12 

29 

20 

— 

4 

9 

1 

— 

13 

24 

26 

1 

, — 

7 

— 

— 

14 

48 

61 

— 

4 

27 

2 

1 


Of the male Indians over 16 years 24-2 per cent, were bachelors, 72-4 
per cent, husbands, and 3’4 per cent, widowers or divorced. Of the female 

The number of male and female Arabs bom outside Konya increased by 1,677 and 61.3 respec- 
tively. See Oewsuo Bepori p. 69; 75-32, p. 96. 

; ® Ibid., p. 32. ... 
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Indians over 15 years only 6-4 per cent, were spinsters, ^ 85-2 per cent, 
wives, and 8-4 per cent, widows or divorced. 

Of the male Arabs 15 years and over 38-2 per cent, were bachelors, 57-8 
per cent, husbands, and 4-0 per cent, widowers or divorced. Of the female 
Arabs 15 years and over 10-4 per cent, were spinsters, 69-3 per cent, wives, 
15-0 per cent, widows, and 5-3 per eent. divorced. 

The ratio of the number of wives to 100 husbands was 88 among Euro- 
peans, 48 among Indians, 47 among Goans, 77 among Arabs, and 83 among 
Others. The proportion of European husbands whose wives resided outside 
the Colony had become quite small. 

European Officials. The number of European officials by sex and age is 
shown in Table 9 (p. 169). 

V. Birth and Death Rbgisteatton 

Registration of births and deaths was provided in the East Africa Pro- 
tectorate by ‘The Bnths and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904’.2 
This Ordinance made compulsory the registration of the birth of a child 
‘if either one or both parents are of European or American origin or 
descent’. Eor all other births and for all deaths registration was to be 
optional, but the Commissioner was authorized to extend by Order jjub- 
lished in the Gazette the provisions relating to compulsory registration to 
the births and deaths of aU persons in the Protectorate of any particular 
race, class, tribe, or other group, or of all or some of the inhabitants of any 
particular town, district, or other area. In accordance with this provision 
an Order of 23 January 1906* made compulsory the registration of deaths 
of ‘all persons of European, American or Indian origin or extraction witliin 
the Colony ’ and of ‘ all natives resident or being within any township area’.^ 
But this Order has apparently never been enforced either for Indians or 
for Natives. The Medical Reports often stated explicitly that registration 
was compulsory only for Europeans,® and from 1922 on they urged quite 
emphatically the introduction of compulsory registration of native deaths 
and also births. 

1 Of 5,897 foinalo Indians 20 years and over only 137 were returned as spinsters. 

'■* No. 7 of 1904 (20 Apr.), reprinted in East Africa Protectorate, Ordimini:e,i and liegulatimw 
1004, pp. G-9, and in laws of Kenya in Korce 1924, pp. 322-6 (Cap. 29). The Ordinance came 
into force on 1 Oct. 1904 ; see Notice of 30 Sept. 1904, reprinted in East Africa Protectorate, 
Ordinances and SegulaUons 1004, p. 76. 

^ Reprinted in Laws of Kenya, containing Orders, &;o., in Force 1927, vol. i, p. 2.51, 

* While this was the first enactment which imposed upon the nearest relatives of a deceased 
the duty to register his death, notification through persons responsible for the distribution of the 
property of a deceased had already been prescribed by the following Notice issued on 18 Deo. 1896 : 

‘Whereas it is expedient that a register should be kept of persons dying within the Protectorate. 

‘Now it is hereby ordered that every Executor, Wazee or other person responsible for the 
distribution of the property of any persons dying after this date or any person who inherits 
property through the death of any person shall give notice of the death at the Office of the Sub- 
Commissioner of the district wherein the death ocours and wherein any property of the deceased 
may be situate,’ 

(No. 12 of 1896, reprinted in East Africa Protectorate, Ordinances and Regulations up to 1899, 
P.39.) 

* See, for example, Medieed Report 7913, p. 32; 1920, p. 16. See also Oohmiai Reports, Kenya 
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1922. Registration of births and deatlis is not enforced among the non-European 
population and the absence of this makes the preparation of vital statistics an im- 
possibility. It is evident that a system of births and deaths registration is a necessity, 
at any rate, in the larger towns, though even if such were instituted iminediately 
reliable figures would not be obtained until the population had become used to the 
innovation.^ 

1924. It i.s earnestly to be hoped that measures for the registration of births, 
deaths and marriages among all sections of the population in, at any rate, the 
larger townships of Mombasa, Nairobi and Kisumu will be instituted before long 
by Government. 2 

1926. The necessity for the institution of compulsory and effective registration of 
births, deaths and marriages in at least the larger townships has been referred to in 
these Reports on many previous occasions. It may be hoped that as the result of the 
recent appointment of a statistical officer for the Colony the matter will shortly 
receive that degree of attention which it merits and which is now long overdue. 

Other important matters with regard to wliich information is required are the 
vital statistics with regard to employees and squatters on farms and estates and the 
vital statistics with regard to the population of the native reserves .= 

1926. No general registration of births and deaths is yet compulsory in Kenya 
and it is no exaggeration to state that such records as are made are all but valueless 
for statistical purposes.* 

Nairobi. . . . registration of births and deaths is a procedure which is required of a 
relatively small portion of the inhabitants only. . . . The introduction of a system 
by which the collection of accurate vital statistics can be ensured becomes more 
urgently necessary from year to year.* 

Mombasa. There is still no compulsory registration of births other than amongst 
Europeans. The importance of making registration for all races compulsory in a 
town such as Mombasa cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

To attempt to carry out a scheme for assisting and advising mother's in the proper 
care of their children without compulsory registration of bu'ths is almost impossible, 
and the work done to-day by the Health Sisters only touches the fringe of the dis- 
tressing conditions existing amongst the larger sections of the population.* 

1927. Extended measures for the compulsory registration of births and deaths 
have been under consideration by Government, but were not introduced during the 
year. The necessity for the institution of effective registration in the larger town- 
ships in particular has been referred to on many previous occasions and rmtil the 
necessary measures are adopted the compilation of vital statistics of any real value 
is quite impossible. Under these circumstances it is extremeij’' difficult to gauge the 
success or otherwise of nreasures directed towards the improvement of the health of 
the community.’ 

1922, p. 6. These statements were certainly incorrect. The legal position was as described in the 
Report of the Committe& on Statistical Services {1925), f). 2: 

‘Under the Registration of Births and Deaths Ordinance, 1904, there is compulsory registration 
of:— 

(1) All births of Ruropoaiis and Americans; 

(2) All deaths of Europeans, Americans and Indians; 

(3) All deaths of natives and non-natives in townships.’ 

* Medical Report 1922, p. 16. fieo also ibid. 1923, p. 5. 

~ Ibid. 1924, p. 4. 

Ibid. 1925, p. 8. The Report shows furthennore (pp. 9, 06-8) that the lack of birth registra- 
tion has handicapped efforts of the newly established Welfare Centres to a large extent and has 
impeded the proper functioning of the Child Welfare Clinic. 

* Ibid, im, p. 46. 

® Ibid., p. 10. The report on' Kisumu speaks lilcervise. of ‘the imperative neoe-ssity for the 
institution of aociu’ate registration of births and deaths’ (p. 18). 

“ Ibid., p. 14. 

’ Ibid. Jm, p. IS. Sec also ibid., p. 29, and p. 23. 
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Extended measures for the compulsory registration of births and deaths 
had in fact been under consideration by Government for several years. 
A Committee on Statistical Services, composed of four members (the 
Director of Agriculture as chairman, and representatives of the Secretariat, 
the Native Aff airs Department, and the Audit Department), reported in 
August 1925: 

Vital Statistics. There are two aspects of this subject, viz., the number of bu-ths, 
marriages and deaths ; and the causes of death. As regards townships there appears 
to be no reason why registration of these paitieulars by all races should not be 
observed, and the Committee notes that Government has in view the action neces- 
sary, viz., an order published under Ordinance No. 7 of 1904, to enforce the registra- 
tion of all births in townships which will complete the statutory provision for the 
registration of all vital statistics under that head. . . . 

In Native Reserves the paucity of medical staff renders it impossible to obtain 
statistics of causes of death but the Committee recommend that efforts be made to 
obtain figures as regards numbers of births, marriages and deaths. We realise the 
difficulties attending registration of births and that progress towards complete 
registration will be slow and in the present circumstances it should not be attended 
by compulsion. The registration of marriages is already becoming increasingly 
popular and there should bo no difficulty in securing the registration of deaths. The 
Committee recommend that action be taken to permit the application of the various 
Ordinances to native districts, and that the Native Councils be interested in the need 
for registration and that provision be made for the appointment of sub -registrars 
who would be the clerics of the Native Councils.^ 

Thereupon, the Acting Governor (Colonial Secretary), in his Address to 
the Legislative Council, on 11 August 1925, stated: 

It is urgent that steps should he taken for the registration of native births and 
deaths. At present our information with regard to the birth and death rate, both 
amongst adults and children in the Reserves, is of little value.*' 

Three days later, during the debate on the motion for taking a census of 
the native and non-native population in 1926,® the Acting Colonial Secre- 
tary said: 

The census will give us also a good strong point for the registration of births, 
deaths and marriages of natives, which we hope will be a matter very shortly of 
accomplishment hero. They are statistics of the very greatest value to us.'* 

The Director of Agriculture reported: 

Iix respect of vital statistics again we considered that a start should be made on the 
registration of births, deaths and marriages, which, except in the case of Europeans 
in this Colony, is not satisfactory. We think a start should be made by requiring 
that the terms of the Ordinances in respect of the native population should be com- 
pulsory in townships, and we hope that at no far distant date circumstances will 
allow tho same action to be taken with the squatter population m the alienated 

Actually the Government decided to abandon its more ambitious plan 
for the time being and to confine compulsory registration of native births 
and deaths to the towns, A special committee was appointed to report on 
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the restricted scheme, its recommendations were scrutinized by the 
Government, 1 a Bill was prepared and finally, on 31 October 1927, in pre- 
senting the Estimates for 1928 to the Legislative Council, the Colonial 
Secretary announced : 

An imjjortant measure which will be introduced at this Session provides for the 
Registration of Births and Deaths of Natives in towns.® 

But the Bill which three weeks earlier had been published in the Official 
Gazette^ actually did not in any respect enlarge the scope of registration, as 
fixed in 190L-6, and in particular did not provide for registration of native 
births in towns. The ‘Objects and Reasons’ of the Bill, as stated in the 
Official Gazette., were: 

The Bill repeals and re-enacts the Birtlis and Deaths Registration Ordinance 
(Chapter 29 of the Revised Edition) with a number of alterations and additions. 

Provision is made for the appointment of Registrars to administer the Ordinance 
in oases whore it is applicable or in areas to which it may be extended by order of the 
Governor, and for the j)Briodical preparation of various returns and statements. 

The periods for compulsory registration are altered, in the ciise of bii’ths, from 3 
months to 20 days and, in the case of deaths, from 3 months to 24 hours, and it is 
provided that notification sliall be given of births and deaths within the same periods . 
It is contemplated that both processes will, in the ordinary case, bo concurrent. 

The issue of burial permits is introduced to meet the case of areas where provision 
does not already exist. 

The sections of the repealed Ordinance dealing with optional registration are pre- 
served. 

It is obvious that if the Bill had provided for an extension of the 
scope of registration this would have been mentioned among its objects. 
But, strange to say, the Colonial Secretary remained unaware of the 
content of the Bill. In moving its second reading, on 28 November 1927, 
he said : 

Tho Bill embodies the Bill that has already been in force, but the point of the Bill 
is that it applies to natives and it is intended to introduce tteough the medium of 
this Bill the registration of births and deaths of natives in the towns. The time has 
not yet come to introduce a measure for the registration of births throughout the 
whole country amongst tho natives of this Colony. It would be very difficult and 
the state of progress in the different districts is not such as to justify any such stop 
being taken, but for some time Government has had its attention called to the need 
for obtaining accurate statistics with regard to the birth and death rates in this 
coimtry amongst the natives. We are, I am afraid, in many respects lamentably 
behind other countries in regard to our statistics and we are taking steps now to con- 
sider and bring those statistics, through the efforts of the Statistician and the 
Statistical Department up to a standard where they will bo really useful in appre- 
ciating the growth and progress of tho different races in this country. To really ascer- 
tain what is happening amongst the native races, whether they arc progressing or 
whether they are decreasing, it is necessary to find out whether the birth rate is 
being maintained or whether there is a heavy mortality amongst natives. ... We 

‘ See Address of the Acting Governor (Colonial Secretary) to the Legislative Council, 8 Mar. 
1927; ‘The registration of native births and deaths in the towns has been reported upon by a 
special committee, wlioae recommendations are now receiving the attention of Government’ 
(ibid. iSSL vol. i, p. 16). 

® Ibid., vol. ii, p. 478. : 

” See Official Qaxelte, of Kenya, 11 Oot. 1927, pp. 1183-7. 
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consider the first step should be taken in respect of the towns and that an Ordinance 
should be introduced which can, and will, ensure that all births and deaths of natives 
in towns will be registered. It was thought that it would be advisable to make no 
special provision for natives but to bring them under the same Rules and Regulations 
as other races in regard to the registration of births and deaths. . . . 

There are various points in connection with this Ordinance which possibly will 
require further consideration. A point has been raised by the Hon. the Chief Native 
Commissioner with regard to provision which might bo made for carrying out some 
form of registration, even if not compulsory in some portions of the native reserves. 
The point has been raised by the Legal Advisors to Government as to whether it 
would be possible to put provision in this Bill or provision to enable portions of its 
requirements to bo carried out in the native reserves, because in some respects it 
might bo difficult to introduce portions only of the Bill in the native reserves. If this 
Bill passes its second reading it is proposed to move that it should be referred to a 
select committee.! 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee, which submitted its report 
on 17 May 1928.^ At the meeting in Committee on 19 May 1928 the 
Colonial Secretary moved various amendments to the Bill. In pursuance 
of the demand of the Indian Elected Member® he moved that registration 
be made compulsory for Asiatic births. He moved furthermore that the 
words fixing the time within which births and deaths are to be notified 
(20 days and 24 hours respectively) be deleted, and that births and deaths 
should be notified ‘within such time as may be from time to time pre- 
scribed by the Rules’, leaving it to the discretion of the Governor in 
Council to make such Rules if he wished to do so. These amendments 
were all accepted.** 

‘The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1928 which repealed 
the Ordinance of 1904 and implicitly also the Order of 1906, was enacted 
on 9 June 1928, but was only put into force after having been amended a 
year later by an Ordmance® which provided that the Governor should 
appoint a Principal Registrar of Bii-ths and Deaths. The motive for this 
amendment was to facilitate the enforcement of the registration of native 
deaths. Prior to the enactment of this amendment registration of native 
births and deaths had been under the administration of the Registrar 
General of Births and Deaths, an official whose other duties brought him 
hardly in contact with natives.’ In his report for the year 1927 he had 
said: 

1 would . . . like to point out the futility of registering native births, deaths and 

! Legislative. Cmintiil Debates 1927, vol. ii, pp. 635-7. ® See ibid. 1928, vol. i, p. 203. 

» See ibid. 7.927, vol. ii, pp. 637-9. < See ibid. 792S, vol. i, pp. 281-3. 

* No. 2 of 1928, ‘An Ordinance to Provide for the Notification and Registration of Births and 
Deaths and other Matters incidental thereto’, reprinted in Ordinances Enacted 1028, pp. 7-13. 

' No. 6 of 1929 {8 July), ‘.Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1929’, 
reprinted in Ordinances Enacted 1929, pp. 17-18. The Ordinaiico of 1928 was anuiiided again (in 
a minor point) by ‘the Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931’ (No. 2.5, 
8 Sept.), reprinted ibid. 1931, p. 161; see also Legislative Council Debates 1931, vol. ii, p. 374. 

' The Notice of 30 Sept. 1904 (see p. 170 above) announced tho appointment of ‘the .Rirst 
Secretary to tbo Administration to be the Registrar General of Births and Deatlis for the East 
Africa Protectorate’ ; by General Notice No. 61 of 1913 (reprinted ia Ordinances and Regulations 
1913, Part II, p. 46) ‘the Officer for the time being holding the Office of Assistant Chief Secretary’ 
was appointed, ‘Registrar General of Births and Deaths, in the place, of the Eirst Secretary to tho 
adminiatration’. But Notice No. 380 of 1924 (reprinted in Laws of Kenya,'- containing Orders, 
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marriages iii this Department, which in my opinion, should be confined to Europeans, 
and possibly, Asiatics.’- 

After the passage of the 1928 Ordinance it became evident that a change 
in the organization was necessary. In moving the second reading of tlie 
amendment Bill, the Solicitor-General, on 13 June 1929, gave the following 
explanation ; 

The Ordinance, Sir, was largely concerned with the registration of births and 
deaths of the natives of the Colony with a view to statistics being available as to the 
ebb and flow of the native population. 

The whole of the material which concerns the vital statistics of the native popula- 
tion, which of course, Your Excellency, form the vast majority of the population of 
the Colony, are in the office of the Chief Registrar of Natives. It is considered desir- 
able, therefore, Sir, in the eu-cmnstances, that the Chief Registrar of Natives should 
have the administrative working of the Ordinance imder the instructions of the 
Registrar General of Births and Deaths, and with this object in view it is proposed 
to create the office of Principal Registrar, the holder of which office, Sir, will be the 
Chief Registrar of Natives who -will, in addition to performing the duties of Regis- 
trar of Births and Deatlis under the Ordinance, administer the Ordinance under the 
instructions of the Registrar General of Births and Deatlis.*® 

The administration of the registration of both native and non-native 
births, marriages, and deaths Avas thereupon transferred to the Registra- 
tion Section of the Native Affairs Department, but responsibility for the 
registration of non-native births, marriages, and deaths was re-transferred 
in 1938 to the Registrar-General’s Department. 

The records of births, marriages and deaths for the Colony were transferred to this 
section from the Registrar-General on the 30th March, 1930, and thereafter, until 
the 31st August, 1938, all duties arising out of the registration of births, marriages 
and deaths, normally carried out by the Registrar-General, became one of the several 
functions of this section. On the 1st September of this year all non -native records of 
birtlis, marriages and deaths were re-tramsferred from this section to the Registrar- 
General’s department. Records relating to native births, marriages and deaths 
were retained by this section, which continues to be responsible for the registration 
of births, marriages and deaths of natives . . . .’® 

&c., in Force. 1927, vol. i, p. 261) provided: ‘The Eegistrar General, Public Trustee and Offieial 
Receiver is appointed Registrar General for tho irarpose of the [Bii tlis and Deaths Registration] 
Ordinance with effect from the let day of December, 1924.’ See also in this connexion. Pirn 
Commission, Report, p. 228 : 

'Tlio Registrar General, Public Trustee, and Official Receiver, hiis a great variety of duties, 
but his principal branches of work are: — 

‘(1) The administration of the estates of deceased persons and of trust estates under the Public 
Trustees Ordinance, 1925. 

‘(2) As Official Receiver under the Bankruptcy Ordinance and rules thereunder, including the 
realization and winding up of bankrupt estates. 

‘(3) As Official Receiver in companies liquidation under the Companies Ordinance. 

‘(4) Registration of deeds of arrangement. 

‘(6) Registration of companies, business names, co-operative societies, hills of sale (including 
chattel mortgages and transfers), etc. 

‘(6) Assessments of duty under the Estate Duty Ordinance, 

He also has nominal duties in connection with the Marriage Ordinancq and the registration of 
births and deaths.’ ' / ^ ' 

^ Eegistrar Oeneral’s Beport 1927, "p. S, r.: 

Legislative Council Debates 1929, vol. i, -pp. 101-2. 

^ Report on Natwe Agairs 193S,p. li2; see also Registrar General’s lieport 1938, p. 0. 
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In accordance with the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904, 
Rules were issued on 30 September 1904.1 They have been amended once.^ 
The main rules as they stand to-day read as follows : 

1 . Bii'Wis and deaths may be registered at the District Commissioner’s office in any 
District during oPfico houns. 

2. Tiii’ths and deaths occurring on board ships while within the territorial waters 
of the Colony shall be registered at Mombasa, Lamu or Shimoni. 

3. Births and deaths occuiTing on board ships in that portion of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza within tho Colony shall be registered at Kisiunu. 

4. (i) Any person whose duty it is to register a birth or death residing at a greater 
distance than fifteen miles from the District Commissioner’s office or sending to the 
District Commissioner a satisfactory certificate of inability to attend through ill- 
health may register such birth or death without personal attendance : Provided that 
in any case tho District Commissioner may refuse to register without personal atten- 
dance. 

(ii) A person registering a birth or death without personal attendance shall fill 
in and sign a form to be obtained from the District Commissioner giving the 
prescribed particulars. 

(iv) Such forms shall be numbered consecutively by tho District Commissioner 
and forwarded quarterly to tho Registrar. 

6. The registers, returns and indexes in the custody of the Registrar may be 
inspected at the office of tho Registrar during office hours. 

Finally, on 29 April 1943, the Governor in Council made Rules® fixing 
the time within which births and deaths are to he notified. 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by section 27 of the Births and 
Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1928, His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
been pleased to make the following Rules: — 

1. Those Rules may be cited as the Notification of Births and Deaths Rules, 1943. 

2. The time within which the notice of the birth of any child is to be given under 
section 10 of the said Ordinance to the registrar of the registration area in which the 
birth occurs shall be three months. 

3. The time within wliioh the notice of the death of any person is to be given under 
section 16 of the said Ordinance to the registrar of the registration area in which the 
death took place shall be one month. 

The main provisions of the Ordinance (and Rules) ensuring registration 
of births and deaths, as they now stand, are as follows : 

Registrar General, Principal Registrar, Registration Areas 

3. The Governor shall appoint a Registrar General of Births and Deaths for the 
Colony. 

3A. The Governor shall appoint a Principal Registrar of Births and Deaths for 
tlie Colony, who in addition to performing tho duties of a Registi-ar, and carrying out 
such instructions as may be issued by the Registrar General, shall have such duties 
and powers as may be prescribed. 

4. Tho Governor may from time to time, by notice in the Gazette, appoint any area 
in the Colony to be a ‘registration area ’ for the purposes of tliis Ordinance, and may 
appoint fit and proper persons to be the Regfetrars for each registration area. 

^ ’Buies Issued by His Majesty’s Commissioner under the provisions of the Births and Deaths 
Begistration Ordinance 1004’, roprmted in East Africa Protectorate, Ordinances and Regulations 
lSl94, p. 72, and in Laws o/ Ifewyo, Orders, &o., *71 Porce iPS?, vol. i, pp. 24G-S0. 

“ Government Notice No. 692 of 1038 (2 Sept.), ‘Births and Deaths Begistration (Amendment) 
Buies, 1938’, reprinted in ProclojBffliioas, &q., 1935, p, 322. 

Government Notice No. 453, reprinted ibid; J943, p. 162. r 
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Births and Deaths Registration 

8. (1) Tho registration of the bii-tli of a child shall be compulsory if either one or 
both parents are of European or American or Asiatic origin or descent, or, in the 
case of an illegitimate child, not recognised by its father, if the mother is of European 
or American or Asiatic origin or descent. 

14. (1) The registration of the death of every person of whatsoever race, origin or 
descent dying within a township shall be compulsory, and the registration of the 
death of every person of European, American, or Asiatic descent dying elsewhere 
within the Colony shall be compulsory. 

Ill case of a birth the registration of which is compulsory, (1) the 
father and mother, (2) the occuj)ier of the house in wliich the birth occurred 
and every person present at the birth and the person having charge of the 
child shall within tliree months give notice of the birth to the Registrar or 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £25 or to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding six months or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

In case of a death the registration of which is compulsory, ( 1 ) the nearest 
relatives present at the death or in attendance during the last illness of 
the deceased, (2) every other relative dwelling or being in the same regis- 
tration area as the deceased, (3) each person present at the death and the 
occupier of the house in which the death occmi’ed, (4) each inmate of such 
house or any person finding or taking charge of the body or causing the 
body to be buried shall within one month give notice of the death to the 
Registrar or shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £26 or to imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding six months or to both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Burials 

No person shall bury the body of any deceased person the registration 
of whose death is compulsory without a permit issued by the Registrar. 

Headings of Register 

Birth (Form A) : No. ; Where born ; Name ; Sex ; Name and Surname of 
Father ; Father’s occupation and rank ; Father’s Nationality ; Name and 
Maiden Name of Mother; Mother’s occupation; Mother’s Nationality; 
Signature, description and residence of informant ; Date of birth ; Signa- 
ture of Registering Officer ; Date of Registration ; Bai)tismal name if added 
or altered after registration of birth. 

Death (Form B); No.; Name and Surname of deceased; Age; Sex; 
Residence; Occupation; Nationality; Date of death; Place of death; 
Cause of death ; Signature, description and residence of informant ; 
Signature of Regi, storing Officer ; Date of Registration. 

The Registrar-General, the Principal Registrar, and the Registrars 
receive no compensation for their services in this capacity. A fee has to be 
paid for the registration of a birth or a death after six months from the 
event (Shs.lO) ; for the registration of the name or alteration in the name 
of any child whose birth has been previously registered (Shs.lO) ; for the 
inspection of any register, retm-n, or index (Shs.4) ; and for a certified copy 
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of any entry in any register or return (Shs.lO). The revenues from these 
fees in 1934-8 were as follows 



Birth 

certificates 

Death 

certificates 

Bale 

birth 

registrations 

Late 

death 

registrations 

Additions and 
alterations of 

registers 

Year 

No. 

Fees 

No. 

Fees 

No. 

Penal- 

ties 

No. 

Penal- 

No. 

Fees 

1934 

434 

£ s. 
217 0 

75 

£ s. 

37 10 

41 

£ s. 

20 10 

6 

£ s. 

3 0 

13 

£ s. 

6 10 

1935 

657 

278 10 

123 

61 10 

123 

81 10 

8 

4 0 

4 

2 0 

1930 

694 

297 0 

138 


94 

47 0 

5 

2 10 

13 

6 10 

1937 

645 

322 10 

146 

73 0 

113 

66 10 

2 

1 0 

5 

2 10 

1938 

695 

347 10 

138 

69 0 

151 

75 10 

4 

2 0 


4 161 


> Correction and Search Foes. 


The Bil'ths and Deaths Registration Ordinance was supplemented in 
1930 by ‘An Ordinance relating to Children born out of Wedlock ’,2 which 
provided for the re-registration of the births of legitimated persons. The 
Schedule attached to the Ordinance was ahnost identical with that 
attached to the ‘Legitimacy Act, 1926’ for England and Wales. 

The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance of 1928 did not essen- 
tially enlarge the scope of compulsory registration provided by the Ordi- 
nance of 1904 and the Order of 1906. It merely extended it to the births 
of children of Asiatic origin or descent,® all birth registration of Natives 
and death registration of Natives outside towns remaining optional. More- 
over, the new Ordinance contained a provision which authorized the 
Governor to reduce the scope of compulsory registration still further. 
Contrary to the birth and death registration Acts of all other British 
Dependencies, the Kenya Ordinance listed among the matters with regard 
to which the Governor may make Rules : 

(7) The exemption from all or any of the provisions of this Ordinance of persons 
of any particular class or race within an area in which the registration of births or 
deaths has been declared to be compulsory ; 

(8) The exemption from all or any of the provisions of this Ordinance of any dis- 
trict or township within an area in which the registration of births and deaths has 
been declared to be compulsory. 

Such Rules, it is true, have apparently never been made. But that there 
was from the outset the intention to limit the area of compulsory registra- 
tion may be infei’red from the following statement in the Registrar- 
General’s Report for 1928: 

Under this Ordinance notification in the case of natives as distinct from actual regis- 
tration is onljf r6C|uired* and it is intended to apply the Ordinance only to the Town- 

1 Sea lieijisimr General's Report 1934, p. 7 ; 1935, p. 7 ; 1936, p. 7 ; 1937, p. I! ; 1938, pp, 8-7. 

^ No. 23 of 1930 (10 Juno), ‘the Legitimacy Ordinance, 1930’, reprinted in Ordvnauccs Jdwieled 
1930, pp. 390-0, The Ordinance waa amended by Ordinance No. 26 of 1931 (8 Sept.), ‘the Legiti- 
macy (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931’, reprinted in Ordinances Enacted 1931, pp. 162-3. 

® That from now on all Asiatic deaths and not only all Indian deaths wore ooinpii].<iorily 
registrable is hardly worth mentioning. 

Aetually the Ordinance made compulsory ‘the registration of the death of every person of 
whatsoever race, origin or descent dying within a township’. - 
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ships of Nairobi and Mombasa at first as an experiment, with a view to its further 
extension if successful. The provisions of the Ordinance, however, will apply to 
Asiatics as well as Europeans . . , 

It seems, moreover, that even in townships the Ordinance was not 
applied to A.siatics. 

Nairobi. It is to bo noted that only births among Europeans are compulsorily 
registrable.^ 

Mombasa. Registration of births is eompuLsory only in the ea.se of Europeans.^ 

The transfer of birth and death registration to the Native Affairs 
Department does not seem to have improved regi.stration among Natives, 
and it led apparently even to a deterioration of registration among Euro- 
])eans. While no report prior to the enactment of the 1928 Ordinance 
complained about incomplete registration of European births or deaths, 
the annual Blue Books from 1932 on accompanied the figures of European 
births, marriages, and deaths with the following Note ; 

Whilst the Marriages records are accurate any data relating to Births and Deaths 
must be accepted with re.servo as the figures showm only represent those Births and 
Deaths that are recorded and not tho.se actually occurring.^ 

The complete failure of the 1928 Ordinance may finally be illustrated by 
the following quotations : 

1929. An Ordinanco amending the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance was 
passed during the year and draft Regulations for promulgation thereunder were 
prepared and submitted to Govenunont. At the end of the year these Regulations 
still await approval and the registration of births and deaths remains, therefore, 
highly unsatisfactory.® 

1930. Little progress can be recorded during the year in connexion with the 
registration of births and deaths, and the position remains unsatisfactory to a 
degree. Until the legislation regarding this matter has been brought into operation, 
accurate vital statistics cannot bo produced.® 

1931. The position in connexion with registration of births and deaths remains 
unsatisfactory. The existing legislation on the matter has not been put into efioot, 
as the necessary machinery has not yet been set up.’ 

. . . compulsory registration of deaths is not in force in Mombasa . . .® 

1931. In commenting on the registration of hu’tha and deaths occurring among the 
nonmative communities, the Principal Registrar of Births and Deaths notes in his 
Annual Report for 1934 as follows 

‘In the circumstances, no attempt has been made to calculate even a crude birth 
rate for any of the non-native racial groups as obviously this could only be entirely 
misleading, if not actually dangerous. And in these circumstances, no consideration 

^ Registrar General's Report 102S, pp. 2-3. It should be noted also that sub-elause (8) was not 
contained in the original Bill but was inserted as an amendment moved by the Colonial Secretary 
on 19 May 1928 (see Legislative Council Debates 192S, vol. i, p. 283), evidently with the intention 
of further limiting the area of compulsory registration. 

“ Medical Report 1929, p. 9. See also ibid. 1930, p. 11 ; 1931, p. 1.7. 

“ Ibid. 1929, p. 10, See also ibid. 1931, p. 16. 

Kenya, .Blue Booh 1932, p, 217; 1933, p. 226; 1934, p, 228; 1935, p. 233; 1930, p. 234 ; 1931, 
p. 210 ; loss, p. 216 ; 1939, Section 16, to 1941, Section 15. See also in this connexion the ‘Note’ 
in the Annual Colonial Reports 1932-8 (quoted pp. 148-9 above) which says that as no reliable 
returns of births and deaths are available the official estimates of the European population are 
based on an assumed yearly natural increase of 6 per cent, 

^ Medical Report 1929, “ Ibid. 793(9, p. 11. 

’ Ibid. 1931, p. 14. Literally the same, ibid. 7932, p. 31 ; 7933, p. 37 ; see also ibid. 1034, p. 14. 

® Ibid. 7937, p. lO! 
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has been, or could be given to the preparation of any death statistics or even cmde 
death rates ’d 

1936. . . . year by year it has been noted that in the absence of any effective system 
for the regular collection of certain prescribed facts it is impossible to measure with 
accuracy the progress of the public health, or to determine whether any changes 
of importance may be taking place with regard to the growth or constitution of the 
population. The point has also been made that changes — ‘possibly such startling 
changes a.s may revolutionize existing schemes of work’ — ^may be in operation, and 
that it is of the gi-eatest importance that Itnowledgo of such changes, if they are 
ocoiirrhig, .should be at the disposal of Government. With regard to this issue, it is 
satisfactory to be able to record tliat the question of the institution of a satisfactory 
sy.stem of registration of birtlis and deaths has been under review by Government 
during the year .... 

Till, however, much greater accuracy in the recording of data has been achieved, 
it would be unwise to reproduce in these reports any analyses of any figures which 
are now available, since to do so, even with the most careful reservations, would 
almost inevitably he misleading. Of this fact one illustration may perhaps be given. 
In the annual report of the health of the population of one of the larger towns of 
Kenya it is recorded that the infantile mortality rate among Asians in 1936 was 618 
per 1,000, as against 187 for British India. An infantile mortality figure of such 
startling proportions led naturally to inquiry, when it was found that the total 
number of Asian births which had been notified was less than a number which could 
be accounted for as having occurred in one very well-conducted maternity hospital 
plus those which had been attended by two trained midwives in good practice. 

As it is also known, however, that in the town in question there were not only 
qualified but unqualified midwives ... it becomes clear that the data from which 
the infantile mortality rate was calculated wore inaccurate. How inaccurate these 
figures may be ia not, however, known, and until further information is available 
the local health authority concerned is in a very unsatisfactory position, since it is 
impossible to say with certainty that the position is not serious and equally imijos- 
sible to justify proposals for large expenditure. What can, however, very clearly 
be justified is expenditure on determining what the position may really bsl^ 

1937. It is to be regretted that once again it becomes necessary to record that it 
has not yet been found poasiblo to introduco a satisfactory system of registration 
of births and deaths and little, if any, machinery as yet oxi.st,s for the collection, 
registration and analysis of mformation wliich is of considerable importance in 
connexion with the initiation and promotion of public health sohemos. 

The taking of a consxis occurs only at infrequent intervals and in the absonco of 
any effective system for the constant and regular collection of certain pre.sci-ibed 
facts, it is quite impossible to gauge with any degree of accuracy the progress of the 
public, health. It i.s of the utmost importance that .such information should bo at the 
di.spo.sal of Government if public health admini.stration is to proceed on organised 
and economic lines.® 

1938. The position with regard to the registration of births and deaths remains 
mrchanged.’* 

... under the Ordinance, the registration of all persons dying within a townshija 
is compulsory, but that theoretical compulsion notwithstanding, registration ... is 
not generally carried out.® 

1939-40. Owing to the absence of any general system of notification of birtlis and 
deaths, no figures are available with regard to the total births and birth I'atos, total 
deaths and doatli. rates, the infantile mortality rate, or the main causes of deaths 
uiider the difierent heads.® 
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As shown above, ^ late birth registrations were very numerous in 1935-8. 
That conditions liave not improved since appears from an official state- 
ment made on 17 January 1945 in the Legislative Council. 

Mr. Will Govcrriirtcnt please state the total number of births of Indian 

and European ohildren during 194.3 as (li.stinct from tho total munbor of such births 
1‘egistered during the .same period ? 

Mr. Snrridgo ; Tlie number of Indian births registered in 1943, . . . was 10,622, and 
the n\imber of Europejwi birtiw (508. The hon. member is aware that a large number 
of births, especially in the Indian community, that were registered in 1943, actually 
occurred .some years previously. It is therefore impossible to furnish tho hon. 
member with acciurate figures since the Registrar General is still receding applica- 
tions for authority to I'ogister births which occurred in 1 943. The Registrar General, 
however, estimates that roughly 5,000 Indian and 580 European births actually 
occurred during 1943.“ 

While registration records have failed to ju’cvide a basis for vital statis- 
tics of Asiatics or natives such statistics have been supplied, on a very 
small scale to be sure, by otlier devices. 

(1) Compulsory notification of deaths in townships was introduced even 
before registration of deaths became compulsory. Under the provisions of 
‘The East Africa Townshijis Ordinance 1903'® the Commissioner of the 
East Africa Protectorate, on 19 Maj^ 1904, issued Rules^ which provided 
among other things : 

(100) Any death occurring in the township shall be reported to the Collector. 

(102) No interment or cremation or other method of dispo.sing of a corpse shall 
take place until the Collector has issued a permit. 

(199) Those rule.s may bo cited as ‘The To-(vnship Rules 1904’ and shall apply to 
all townships, proclaimed under tho East Africa Townships Ordinance 1903® save 
where other provision Is made. 

Such other provisions were made in several townships. The Nairobi 
Township Rules of 11 January 1905® provided; 

(2) Any death occurring in the Township .shall be reported immediately to the 
Rolioe Office. 

(3) The police receiving any report shall communicate tho same at once to the 
Medical Officer of Health. 

(4) The person to make any report of . . . death is the owner or occupier (or tlioir 
representative) of the house, shop, hotel, boarding house, store etc., in which the 
case occurs, and in case of the Owner or occupier being ill the duty shall devolve upon 
a relative, agent or servant of the owner or occupier. In case of any such . . . death 
occurring in a camp the report shall be made by the headman or other person in 
charge of the camp for tho time being. 

(5) No . . . corpse [shall] bo disposed of until a certificate to that effect shall have 
been issued by tho Medical Officer of Health, or person appointed to do so. 

(C) Any person found guilty of a breach of any of the above rules will be liable to 
a penalty of two hundred rupees fine, or imprisonment not exceeding two months or 
to both. ... 

^ Seo p. 178. “ LegkMive Council DebcUea W44-S, Third Session, col. 67;i. 

® No. 20 of 1903 (16 Sept.), reprinted in East Africa Protectorate, Ordinances and He/julations 

1903, pp. 12-13. , 

* Reprinted ibid. 1904, pp. 43-58. 

“ I.’ho number of these townships was then 13 (see Proclamations of 7 Sept. 190.3 and 28 Jan. 

1904, reprinted ibid. 1903, p. 42; 1904, p. 24). It increased considerably thereafter. 

“ Reprinted ibid. 490S, pp. 24-6. 
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Additional Rules for Nairobi Township were issued on 9 October 1905 d 

(36) Every death occurring within the Municipal Area shall be reported to the 
Police Officer in charge of the nearest Police Station within 6 hours after the death 
has occurred by the nearest relative present at the death or in attendance during 
the last illness of tho deceased or (in case of the death, illness, absence, inability or 
default of such relative) any other person present at the death ; or, (in default of such 
relative or other person) the occupier of the premises on which the death occurred ; 
or, (if such occupier be the dtjceased) any other person living in the premises in which 
the death occurred: provided that : — 

(o) If any one of the aforesaid persons make such report, no other person shall be 
bound to make it; 

(6) If such death occui's in a hospital none of the aforesaid persons shall be bound 
to make the report, but tho Medical Officer in charge of such hospital shall 
within 0 hours after such death send written notice thereof to the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

(37) No corpse shall be interred, cremated or otherwise disposed of until a certifi- 
cate of the cause of death has been signed and granted by a Government Medical 
Officer, and a written permit for such interment, cremation or disposal has been 
issued by the Police.® 

The ‘Kiaumu Township Rules ’ of 3 April 1907^ were practically identical 
with the Nairobi Rules of 11 January 1905, and these Kisumti Rides were 
made applicable to the Townships of Machakos and Kitui on 27 May 1911,^ 
to the Township of Kyambu on 29 July 1911,® and to the Townships of 
Kismayu and Gobwen on 1 July 1913.® 

‘The Mombasa Township (Report of Deaths) Rules’ of 26 May 1916,’’ 
provided : 

2. Every death occurring witlvin the Township of Mombasa shall be reported 
immediately to the Police Officer in charge of the nearest Police Station by ; 

(а) the nearest relative present at the death or in attendance during the last ilhiess 
of the deceased ; or 

(б) in case of the death, illness, absence, inability or default of such relative by 
any other person present at the death ; or 

(c) in default of such relative or other person by any other person living on the 
promises in which the death occurred ; or 

(d) if such occupier be deceased by the owner or occupier of tho iwemisos upon 
which the death occurred ; or 

(e) if a duly qualified Medical Practitioner has treated the deceased during the 
last illness of tho same by such Medical Practitioner ; or 

(/) if the death has occuiTed in a street or public place by any public servant to 
who.so knowledge the death may have como. 

3. The Police Officer in charge shall upon receipt of such aforesaid report forth- 
with communicate tlie same to the Medical Officer of Health. 

4. No corpse or part of a corpse shall be interred, cremated or otherwise disposed 
of until a certificate of the cause of death has been signed and granted by a Govern - 
mont Medical Officer, and a written ponnit for such interment, cremation or disposal 
has been issued by the Police. 

* See Nairobi Toiynahip Eules No. 3 of 1905, reprinted in East Africa I’rotcotorato, Onlitimicea 
owi BefirutoMpM 1905, pp. 48-54. 

® These Rules were amended and reissued on 7 ^ept. 1917 ; see ibid. 1917, Part II, pp. 123-98. 

® Reprinted ibid. 7907, p. 66. Sec also ibid. JflW, Part n, p. 29. 

See ibid. 79Ji, pp. 61-2. See also ibid. 7913, Part II, p. 61. 

“ See ibid. 7977, p. 89. “ See ibid. 7973, Part II, p. 01. 

lloprintod ibid. 7970', Part II, pij. 49-60. , 
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5. Rules 160-162 of the Township Rules dated the 19th daj' of May, 1904, shall 
cease to apply to the Township of Mombasa. 

While thus much more elaborate provisions were made for some town- 
ships, it seems that even the simple Rules contained in ‘The Township 
Rules 1904 ’ were not applied to all other townships. This becomes evident 
from the fact that many Rules were issued providing that Rule No. 160 
(but not No. 162) should apply to such and such townships.^ 

The Medical Re23orts discuss quite fully the numbers of deaths notified 
to the Police, particularly in Mombasa, Nairobi, and Kisumu, but they warn 
the reader to accept them with due reserve. 

1 924. Mombasa. Until the notification and registration of deaths is made universal, 
and records sent in are more comploto, no recorded death rate can bo struck. “ 

Nairobi. It should ... be noted that the death returns are still compiled from 
reports issued by the Police, a .system incompatible with accuracy.® 

* See for Mncliakos, Proolanial.ion of 2 May 1906, reprinted ibid. 1906, p. 81 (repealed by Buies 
of 27 May 1011, see above); for Kisii, Kapsabet, Kaptumo, and Mtimias, Buies of 30 Oct. 1909, 
ibid. 1009, pp. 107-8 ; for Kericho, Proclamation of 12 Mar. 1910, ibid. 1910, p. 152 ; for Port Hall, 
Buies of 21 Mar. 1910, ibid., pp. 162-3 ; for Kapiet Location, Rules of 1 1 July 1910, ibid,, pp. 
198-9 ; for Yala River, Rules of 7 May 1912, ibid. 1912, Part 11, p. 33 ; for Nyori, Rules of 12 May 
1912, ibid., p. 51 ; for Muhoroni, Rules of 0 July 1912, ibid., p. 8.3; for Homa Port, Rules of 26 
Sept. 1912, ibid., p. 133 ; for Embu and Merii, Rides of 14 Feb. 1913, ibid. 1913, Part II, pp. 64-6 ; 
for Loiidiani, .Rules of 1 Mar. 1920, ibid. 1920, Part If, pp. 16-17; for Kalamega, Rules of 27 
Sept. 1920, ibid., pp. 104-5 ; for Nanyuki, Rules of 26 Nov. 1920, ibid., p. 140. But the Rules for 
Kipini of 11 Aug. 1912, reprinted ibid. 1912, Part II, p. 96, for Eldorot of 14 Nov. 1912, ibid., 
p. 142, for Eabai and Mazeras of 9 Aug. 1913, ibid. 1913, Part II, pp. 106-6, for Rumuruti of 
24 Mar. 1021, Kenya, Ordinames and Xei/iilaliona 1921, Part II, pp. 12-13, for Kitale of 18 Aug. 
and 24 Dot. 1921, ibid., pi). 66, 101-2, for Gilgil of 31 Deo. 1921, Kenya, Proclumatiojia, &0., 

1922, p. 1, for Elciama Ravine of 13 Apr. 1922, ibid., p. 46, for Kacheliba of 11 May 1923, ibid. 

1923, p. 89, for Port Ternan of 13 Nov. 1926, ibid. 1926, pp. 389-90, for ICibigori of 2 June 1027, 
ibid. 1927, pp. 617-19, and for Moyalc, Marsabit, and Wajir of 22 Sept. 1928, ibid. 1628, pp. 366-9, 
have made applicable both Rules Nos. 160 and 162. The Eastleigh Township Rules of 6 Apr. 
1921, reprinted Konya, Ordinances and Regulations 1921, Part II, pp. 16-42, and the Muthaiga 
Township Rules of 25 Mar. 1922, Kenya, Proelainaiions, &o., 1922, pp. 23-80, contain provisions 
very similar to those of the Nairobi Township Rules of 7 Sept. 1917. 

® Medical Report 1024, p. 0. 

® Ibid., p. 8. The reader should not be deluded by the apparent impression of completeness 
conveyed by the sometimes very large number of deaths reported. Thus for Nairobi the total 
numbers of deaths reported in 1922-4 were 504, 575, and 636, and the num bers of African deaths 
reported 339, 410, and 349 respectively (see ibid, 1922, pp. 17-18; 1923, p. 7 ; 1924, p. 8). The 
oilioial death-rates for Africans were 27'9, 33'5, and 28-9, and may umpire confidence. But the 
lledical Report for 1925 relates (p. 9) that in 1925 the total number of deaths reported dropped to 
390, and the number of Afi'ioan deaths I'cported to 221, giving a death-rate of 16-6 for the whole 
population and 18-3 for Africans. ‘Although there has been a distinct decrease in the number of 
deaths recorded it must be pointed out that the decrease is more apparent than real, being largely 
duo to more careful registration. In past years many deaths were reported to the Healtli Office as 
having occurred in Nairobi which really occurred outside the toivuship, hut for whieli burial 
permits were issued by the Police. In the year under review only deaths actually occurring in the 
township have been recorded.’ Thus the higher figures for earlier years have no value whatsoever. 
But the lower figures for 1925 are hardly more useful as they were evidently quite incomplete. 
‘Of the 390 persons who died it was found that 248 were normal residents of the town; 74 could 
definitely be described as strangers and in regard to the 68 remaining no reliable information could 
be obtained. If the 74 deaths of strangers are excluded and half the deaths in regard to which no 
information as to residence could be obtained are added to the deaths of residents and if in addi- 
tion 17 deaths of residents which occurred outside the township are included the recorded death- 
rate would he 12-8 per thousand living.’ A death-rate of 12'8 for the residents of a torn) such as 
Nairobi makes it sdbm doubtful whether the majority of deaths were actually reported. 
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Ajiart. from the European population, tho only vital statistics available 
are thfiso which have been obtained from the towns of Nairobi, Mombasa and 

The l igures for the three largo towns offer some indication of the health and mortal- 
ity of till! mixed populations of those towns: but they cannot be taken as accurate 
or complolu . . . 

I !)27. Main il)i. 'fbu low percentage of infant deaths among Africans tends to oorro- 
homto a suspicion that very few Africans report infant deaths, the bodies being buried 
without tlio formality of a Police prirmit.^ 

] !)28. Jlnmhasa. Again it is open to grave doubt whether all the deaths occurring 
am ever reported to the Police and henco to the Health Office. Certainly, unautho- 
rised burials take place in unauthorised cemeteries, and in the case of young infants 
it is possible that the bodies may be disposed of in various ways. Much of this is 
undoubtedly duo to ignorance of tho law, but as time goes on the situation should 
improvo.® 

1032, Tho statistical material ... is in all case.s so unreliable or so limited that with 
tlio po.s.sible o-xception of Nairobi it is unsuitable for comparative purposes.^ 

]3ut while in other towns the Registrars apparently use the burial per- 
juits as a basis of some kind of death registration, this is not done in Nairobi. 

Copies of thc.so permits are .sent by the police to the registrars, who make a record 
of the deaths so reported. In Nairobi tho registrar does not enter the particulars of 
native deaths received from the police in a register, but merely files the copies of 
burial permits ho receives from the police.'* 

Yet the Commissioner for Local Government evidently thought that the 
vital statistics for Nairobi were satisfactory. 

1938. During the year 1,436 births were notified, of which 1,067 were of residents 
and ,369 of non-residents, compared with a total of 1,246 notified last year among 963 
I'osidonta and 282 non-residents. 

The true birth rate for all races increased to 15-74, the rates for the communities 
being 13-6 for Europeans, Asian 24-91, and native 12-0. . . . 

The percentage of stillbirths to total births among residents showed a slight 
iiioroaso over the previous year, being 3-6% compared with 2-8%, whilst the figure 
for non-residents decreased from 6-7% to 6-6%. The difference in the figures for 
residents and non-residents is still marked. 

Although the sickness rate for non-fatal illnesses is reported to have been high 
throughout the year, tho death rate.s for all communities haves .shown a remarkable 
decrease compared with the previous yeai-. 

The death rate for the European community declined from 6-9 to 6-8, the Asian 
from 16-4 to 13-9, and the native from 18-7 to 16-3, whilst the death rate for all 
races fell from 16-9 to 13-9. 

It will bo noted that tho total number of deaths in Nairobi during 1938 decreased 
from 1,411 to 1,306, the ro,si dent deaths being 911 compared with 1,040 during tho 
previous year, the decrease being shared by all communities. 

It is very pleasing to be able to record a decided continued irnprovoment in tho 
infant mortality rate. Tho infant mortality rate for all races during 1938 amounted 
to 249-7 per 1,000 live births, compared with a figure of 309-8 for 1937 and 412-2 
for 1936, Tho infant mortality rate for the communities was EuropGian 90-9, Asian 
202-4 and Native 260-G, comx>ai'ed with 109-3, 310-1, and 338-6 respectively for the 
previous year.* 

1 iMkal llcpnH 192S, p, 9. » Ibid. 1927, p. 20. " Ibid. 1028, p. 27. 

^ Ibid. Z032, p. 31. Seoalaoibid. 1933, p. 37; 1934. p. 14. 

^ ^ lieport on Naiive Affairs 1938, p. US. 

° lispori of tu OMimmioiier for Local Governrnent ms, ^p. 25-S. 
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(2) According to the Medical Reports many special investigations have 
been made to supply vital statistics for limited areas or groups of people. 

1922. 2,691 married women in Central Kavirondo were asked questions 
regarding their pregnancies and the mortality of their children. 

An interesting inve.stigation has been carried out in tlio Central Kavirondo dis- 
trict with the object of obtfiining figures bearing on the vital .statLstic.s of the native 
population in the reserve, cluefly in the direction of the infant mortality and the 
fecundity rate.s. ... 

The method followed in conducting the investigation was to examine all the inhabi- 
tants and interrogate all the women of those villages to which opportunity enabled 
a visit to bo paid, and though the numbers are not very large and allowance has to be 
made for errors in the estimation of ages and in the facts as given by tlie womon 
thornselves, yet, on the whole, it is probable that the results are fairly aceunito and 
give a not incorrect picture of conditions as they exist. It is, of course, possible that 
were every small village over a largo area to bo investigated, the results obtained 
might vary from those hitherto arrived at, and it does not by any means follow that 
figures relating to Kavirondo would hold good for anothor trib(>, ejj., the Kikuyu. ^ 

192.'!. No such extensive investigation, as was recorded in tho 1922 Report, with 
regard to the Vital statistics of the population in tho Native Reserves, has been 
carried out during 1923. A certain amoimt of infoiTnation has been collected by the 
Medical Offloer at Cliuka, but tho figures are too small for any definite conclusion to 
be drawn.“ 

Medical Sur vey conducted in a poHion of the Nyanza Province. — In the early portion 
of the year the Princijinl Medical Officer placed before the Board certain tables of 
statistics which had been compiled as tho outcome of a Medical Survey carried out 
by Govonimont in an area of the native reserve in tho Nyanza Province, and com- 
menting upon tho value of tho information sui^pliod by those statistics he remarkocl 
that, to tlio best of his knowledge, only on one prev-ious occasion had any investiga- 
tion of this character been carried out.® 

1926. An attempt was made to arrive at tho uifaiitilo mortality rates for the year 
among the various sections of tho population of Kisumu by means of a house to 
house enquiry . . . 

1930. Figures [for 1920-1930] were obtained concerning the infant mortality 
among the adherents of a mission in tho Toita Hills which keeps accurate records.® 

1931. In the Masai Province 907 married women were questioned with 
regard to the number of births, surviving children, and miscarriages.® 

1032. Digo Di, strict.’ In the first half of 1932 arrangements were put in train for 
the systematic collection of records with regard to births and deaths and in the 
second half of tho year sneh records were collectod, chiefly among tho Wadigo. 

Each sanitary teacher did his own area, counting the population and registering 
births and deaths on his routine tour of his area each month. At the end of oacli 
month the figures were chocked at Msambweni, deaths and births entered up in 
the registers and birtli certificates filled in for distribution on the next month’s 
round.® 

1 Medical Report 1922, pp. 19-20. ® Ibid. 1923, p. 8. •’ Ibid., p. 91. 

■‘ Ibid. 192S, p. 14. The attempt was repeated in 1926 and 1927; see ibid. 1036, p. 18; 1927, 
p. 24. 

“ Ibid. 1030, p. 16. Similar figures were obtained for 1931 and 1932; see ibid. 1931, p. 19; 
1032, p. 25. 

" See Medical Survey Masai Province 1030-1, pp. 6, 26a ; Kenya, Medical Report 1933, pp. 14, 
16. 

’ These data were obtained in connexion with the investigation described pp. 143-4 above. 

® Ibid. 1032, p. 13. The recording of births and deaths was continued in 1933; see ibid. 1933, 
pp. 17-21. . 
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(Jl) In his Address to the Legislative Council on 11 August 1925, the 
Acting Covornor had inrged that records of birtlis and deaths be kept in 
tlie native Reserves. 

Then' should be no difficulty in obtaining these statistics through the Headmen, 
and it shoiikl be a condition of their advancement that they are able to give such 
informal ion. Tfc maybe necc.ssary to ajipoint Kegistrars of Births and Deaths, and 
supply' native dorks for the CounciLs and bigger Chiefs. Opening.s will thus be 
afforded for the bottc'r educated native in his own district.^ 

"riiree days later, during the debate on the motion for taking a census 
of the native and non-native population in 1920, the Acting Chief Native 
Commissioner said: 

'J’lio (pie.stion of registration of bh'tlis and deaths has been touched upon. I should 
juht like to say that the Administration is slow’ly feeling its way towards this, but 
wo also feel that it is a thing which has rather to cioino from inside the reserves 
than bo huporimpo.se(l on the people. You cannot really got at figures of that kind 
except from the people themselves, and it would probably have to be done in a very 
simple way at first. Probably the best way to do it would be to appoint a clerk rmder 
a headman, who could collect the figures from his own Imowledgo of the people, 
and possibly a small fee could also bo charged for the registration, which could go to 
the headman or clerk. This may stimulate the getting of more accurate figures.® 

As suggested by the Governor, tlie Native Councils might have been 
used for promoting registration of births and deaths in the Eje.serves. 
They had been eistabbshed by ‘The Native Authority (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1924‘,® which provided: 

2. The Covernor-in-Council may establish a Council in any area, which may be a 
district or part of a district, in the Colony, to be known as a Local Native Council, 
which shall be composed of the District Commi.s.sionor and the A.ssistant District 
Commissioners (if any) of such district together with such Headmen and other 
natives as the Governor may appoint thereto. 

6. (1) A Local Native Council may make and pass resolutions for the welfare and 
good Government of the native inhabitants of such area in respect of any matters 
affecting purely local native administration and particularly the following: ... 

The Ordinance did not particularly mention the registration of births 
and deaths among the matters concerning which ‘a Local Native Council 
may make and pas.s resolutions but this gap could have been easily filled. 
However, as the Acting Chief Native Commissioner said, the Admini.stra- 
tion was only slowly feeling its way towards birth and death registration, 
and nothing was dojie in the following decade. Finally, some of the Local 
Native Councils themselves asked for the po-wer to make resolutions con- 
cerning registration* and this demand was supported by the Provincial 
Commissioners: 

; The Provincial Commisaioners had unanimously recommended at a meeting hold 
in the provioiia year [1936] that provision should be made for the puipo.ae of enabling 

^ Lerjislathe. Council Debates I9SS, vol. ii, p. 383. = Ibid., p. 032. 

I' No. 14 of 1924 (26 Sopt.), reprinted in Ordinarms Enacted 19Sd, pp. 91-3. 

See Uio statement of tlie Chief Native Commissioner in the' Legislative Council, 8 Mar. 1937: 
‘9'lie Kiambu and North Kavirondo local native conneils have now, and others probably will, 
asJmd for theise powers to make resolutions to register births, deaths and marriages in their 
rcservos. I tliink it has the support of every single pmson I have apoken to about it.’ {Legislative 

Coumcil Dehales 1937,yal.\, cola, im-t.) , 
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Local Native Councils to pass resolutions making compulsory the registration of 
births, deaths and marriages in districts where native opinion was jnroparcd to accept 
the principled 

The recommendation was accepted, and the ‘Native Authority Bill’ of 
1937 which consolidated the existing Ordinance and its various amend- 
ments listed among the matters on which the Local Native Cortncils may 
pass resolutions ‘the registration of births, deaths and marriages’. In 
supporting the Bill, Dr. C. J. Wilson, Nominated Unofficial Member 
Eepresenting the Interests of the African Community, said in the Legisla- 
tive Council on 8 March 1937 : 

The institui i 1 ll i (i ition of birtlis and deaths will bo a very notable 
advance in the interests of public health ; the registration of births and deaths is the 
foundation or, at least one may say, one of the foundation stones in an organized 
system of public health. In attempting any measnros for the maintenance and im- 
provement of public health of any community, it is of primary importance to know 
how many jjeoplo are born and die, even though it is not jiossiblo at first to register 
the cause of the deaths which aro recorded. That is a development wo hope will 
follow lator.“ 

The ‘Native Authority Ordinance, 1937’® marks the first step towards 
compulsory registration of native births and deaths in the Beserves. 
Besolutions for the registration of marriages, births, and deaths were 
passed in 1937 in the Central Province hy the Kiarnbu, South Nyeri, and 
Fort Hall Local Native Councils.'^ But I found no evidence that these 
resolutions have been carried out. 

VI. Native Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 

Fertility. The current bu’th registration data throw no light on fertility.® 
The opinions on fertility are ba.sed either on impressions or on small 
samples, and have varied in the course of time. 

Dr. Norman Leys, who at that time was Medical Officer of Health in the 
Colony, relates that ‘both before and during the War medical officers made 
rough counts of births and deaths in restricted areas. They always found 
the birth-rates very low and the death-rates very high.’® He thinks that 
one of the reasons why the birth-rate remained low was the migration of 
labourers. ‘ The separating of so many husbands from their wives obviously 
tends to dimini, sh the birth-rate and to encourage sexual irregularities.’’' 

, The Medical Beport for 1922 says with regard to Mombasa that ‘the 
Medical Officer of Health from personal observation suggests that the 

1 Report on Native Affairs 1937, p. 179. ^ Leijklalive Council Debates 1937, vol. i, col. 172. 

“ No. 2 of 1937 (24 Mar.), ‘An Ordinance to Make Provision in Regard to the Powers and 
Duties of Native Official Headmen and Local Native Coimeils and to provide for matters inci- 
dental thereto’, reprinted in Kenya, Ordinances Enacted 1937, pp. 15-20, 

See Report on Native Affairs 1937, p. 62. 

“ The numbers of African births registered in the Colony seem to have been published only for 
1912 (39) and for 1932-8 (2, 6, 8, 4, 12, 3, and 5 respectively); see Medical Report 1912, p. 37, 
Report on Native Affairs 1937, p. 242, 1938, p. 142. The indices compiled of the native births on 
record cover 1,012 birtlis; see ibid. 1938, pp. 143-4. Since the yearly number of native births 
probably exoeed.s 100,000, birth registration is practically non-existent. 

® heys, Kenya (1024), p. 281. ‘The results of these investigations were not 

’ Ibid., p. 290. , 
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hii'llt-iiilc, iiinaiig African natives of the town is low, certainly consider- 
aldy lower tlnui that of the Indian community, but that the fertility 
I’ai i' ol' the women in the Reserves is liigh.^ The Report shows furthermore 
the results of the special investigation in the Central Kavirondo District.® 
It appears that the 2,591 married women examined had had 522 abortions, 
52 stillbirths, and 7,843 live-births. The mean age of the women examined 
is given as 25-7(i years, and, therefore, comprises probably few women 
past child-bearing age. Thus, the average of 3 children born to a woman 
cannot ho con.sidei-od low. The report gives 6-8 as the ‘ Estimated number 
of children during cliild-bearing period (15-40) ’, but does not tell how this 
high estimate wa.s arrived at. It appears furthermore that the ‘Number 
of barren women (married five years and without children)’ was only 17. 
Uafoi'timatcly. the report does not give the total number of women 
married five years (or more), but even so the figure of 17 must be con- 
sidered very low. 

It. might 1)0 argued from the .small proportion of barren women that venereal 
disease, especially gonoiThma, is not common, but little information is available as 
to the comsetneas or otherwise of this deduction.* 

The East Africa Commission, on the other hand, reported that ‘in the 
Meru district of Kenya tribal customs and practices are responsible for the 
progressive sterility of the female population ’.® 

On 14 August 1925 the Nominated Unolfioial Member to represent the 
interests of the African Community said in the Legislative Council : 

Now wo find that amongst the educated natives to-day there are families that have 
four, live, six, seven or eight children ; whereas before there were only two ohildren.® 

The Medical Report for 1925 even went so far as to state that ‘in some 
of the tribes the fertility is such that there is an average of between seven 
and eight live births per married couple ’.’ 

* Medical BtpoH 19‘i'Z, p. 16. See also ibid. 19Zi, p. 7, where the low birth-rate of the African 
population in Mombasa is attributed to tho fact that ‘housing conditions amongst Africans are 
generally unsatisfactory and privacy difficult amongst the poorer cla.s3es’. 

° See ibid. 1922, p. 63. * See ibid., p. 21. * Ibid., p. 20. 

' Report, p. 64, Sec also Church, Rost Africa, p. 123: ‘Various meehanioal methods are used as 
well as a variety of abortifacient drugs. The practice has an appalling effect in some districts. 
Tho Provincial Adiniiiistrulor at Nycri attributed the progressive sterility of the tribes in the 
Moru district of Kenya to the practice. In that district sexual intercourse is common before 
marriage, but it is considered a disgrace for a woman to give birth to a child out of wedlock.’ See 
furthermore the Dispatch of the Actmg Governor to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 
IS Sept. 1625 {Toitrs in Native Reserves, p. 18): ‘It is now proposed to station a Medical Officer in 
the Meru district, and advantage will he taken of the willingness of the people to co-operate with 
Government to e-stablish Government medical services thi’oughout the district. These should 
have a very considerable effect on the birth-rate and infantile mortality from which this tribe has 
always suffered mving largely to the late date at which oiroumcision takes place. It has been the 
cnstoni to defer oircuraoision of the youths and girls until tho advent of a good season which 
woidd enable celebrations to bo prolonged for a considerable time. As steps are taken to prevent 
young wonien from having children before they are married — a ceremony only performed after 
they have been oiroumoised— the birth-rate in tliis district is very low.’ 

“ Zes/klaHve Gounett Rebates 1825, vol. ji, p. 533, See also in this connexion the statement of 
Dr. Leakey quoted p. 216 below. 

’ Medical Report 1925, p. 16. See also ibid. 1929, p. 14: ‘We do not know what the general 
birth, death and infant mortality rates may be,, but we do Imow that in certain areas both the 
fertility rate of the women and the infant mortality rates are very high, the former being in the 
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The examination of 907 mamed women interrogated in tiie Jlasai 
Province between 5 November 1930 and 28 April 193 P revealed that they 
had had 288 miscarriages and had borne 2,817 children.^ Since ‘recently 
married women ’ were excluded from the investigation the average number 
of 3-1 births seems rather low, but it is possible, of course, that few of the 
women questioned were past child-bearhig age. It appears that 102 women 
had never been pregnant, and that 211 were ‘possibly sterile from mis- 
carriage’.^ ‘ Gonorrhoea and all its sequelae and complications is practically 
universal. It ‘is the most common sterilizing disease of women and the 
Masai themselves knew that large numbers of their women-folk were .sterile 
but did not know the cause’.® 

While thus the Masai, a primitive semi-nomadic tribe, ‘inhabiting high- 
land country, possessing great flocks, and comparatively untroubled by 
malaria or hookworm’, are reported to have a very large proportion of 
sterile women, the sample taken in the Digo District among an agricul- 
tural tribe ‘inhabiting a hot moi.st lowland country where malaria and 
hookworm are rife ’® revealed a very high birth-rate. With a population 
of about 26,000 the number of recorded live-births was 633 in the six 

neighbourhood of seven live births per woman, and the Jatter in the neighbourhood of four 
hundred infant deaths per thousand chiidren bom.’ Since in the report on the 1922 investigation 
in Central Kavirondo the infant mortality rate was shown to bo about 400 and the ‘number of 
ohildren during child bearing period’ was ‘estimated’ at 6-8 I suspect that this estimate or guess 
is the basis of wlmt ‘wo do know’ about the fertility rate of the women in oortain areas. 

' Seo Medical Survey Masai Province 1930-1, p. 26.\; Medical Report 1033, p. 16. 

“ Presumably including stillborn. 

® ‘The usual history obtained was no ohildren after miscarriage.’ 

* Medical Survey Masai Province 1030-1, p. 26. ‘It is . . . now believed by the Masai with 
whom the question was discussed that gonorrhoea is much more prevalent than of yore and that 
the increase in pievalence is partly duo to the Moran [warriors] through their giving up their 
old custom [of living with unmarried girls], becoming infected by prostitutes and married women’ 
(ibid., p, .80). Merkorhad, in fact, reported in 1904 that gonorrhma was quite rare among the 
Masai (of German East Africa) and that fertility was very high. 87 old women questioned by 
him had had 648 chiidren or 6-3 on an average (see Merker, pp. 177, 191-2, 333). But most of 
these ohildren were born before the Moran changed their habits, and Johnston, as far back as 
1902, reported: ‘It is said . . . that . . . the Masai females are becoming increasingly sterile’ (The 
Uganda Protedorate, vol. a, p. 829). 

“ Medical Survey Masai Province, p. 26. See also ibid., p. 28; Native Affairs Department, 
Report 1931, p. 16; Medical Report 1933, pp. 25-7; and Kenya Land Commi.ssion, Evidence and 
Memoranda, vol. ii, p. 1209. See finally Medical Report 1935, p. 9: 

‘In 1931 a somewhat detailed medical swvey was carried out with regard to the health of one 
of our pastoral tribes, namely, the Masai. From this survey it appeared that from many points 
of view tlie moat important disease from which this tribe was at that time suffering was gonorrhoea, 
ajid tliat as a I’esult of a high incidence of this disease a largo portion of the women were sterile, 
and the tribe perhaps in danger of ultimate extinction. What may have happened in the interval 
between 1931 and 1936, or in the year now under review, we do not know since owing to the 
finanoial depression which has prevailed it has been impossible either to take any preventive 
action or to repeat the survey. 

‘One of .several thing.s may have happened durmg the past five years, the incidence of sterility 
may liave inoreased, or it may have decreased, or it may have begun to decrease during the year 
now under review, but we do not know, and so as regards the fashion in which the health of some 
40,000 of our population of .3,000,000 may have altered in the past year we have no information 
of any kind whatsoever. The grazing has we loiow been better than usual, and the incidence of 
malaria has been grp, iter, but whether the balance has been tipped to one side or tlie other by an 
increase or a decrease in the incidence of sterOity or of any other of the many serious complioa- 
tions of gonorrhoea we have no knowledge whatsoever.’ 

® Ibid. 1933, p. 26. • 
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months from June to November 1932, and 1,625 in the twelve months 
from October 1932 to September 1933. The annual birth-rate was com- 
puted at 49 for the former and 62 for the latter period.^ The incidence of 
venereal disease wa.s rather low.® 

Both the.se .samples were far too small to permit the drawing of any 
general conelu,sions, and since no investigations of any kind seem to have 
been made since 1933, our knowledge of fertmty among the natives of 
Kenya is practically nil.® 

General Mortality. The current death registration data, though more 
complete than the birth registration data, have been far too defective 
to thro\v any light on mortality.^ A.s regards death notifications to the 
police, comprehensive statistics were published in the earlier Medical 
Reports for a few towns, particularly for Nairobi, Mombasa, and Kisumu, 
but were discontinued owing to their untrustworthiness. Even if they had 
been more accurate it would not be worth while to reproduce them here, 
as the population of those towns was not known. The only sample investiga- 
tion at which the total number of deaths was ascertained was the one 
in the Digo District. The recorded deaths were 259 from June to 
November 1932, and 550 from October 1932 to September 1933, the 
computed death rates being 20 and 21 respectively. Taken as a whole, 
the data on general mortality are even leas instructive than the data 
on fertility, and our main sources of information are opinions ex- 
pressed by observers who were in more or less close touch with the 
natives. 

In his Eeport on the Condition and Progress of the East Africa Protectorate 
Sir Arthur Hardinge, in 1897, took the view that mortality before the 
eistablishment of the British Protectorate had been very high and he 
attributed this to the intertribal wars and slave-hunts and to famines. Six 
years later Su’ Charles Eliot wrote : 

It is only a few years ago since. East Africa was nothing but a human hunting- 
gcQutul where the huntors did not even take ordinary precautions for preserving 
the game. On the coast tho Arab Chiefs required two children out of every three from 
the neighbouring tribes as slaves ; Arab caravans ravaged the interior and carried off 
tho poprdation of whole \dllagcs, of whom a ten'ibly small proportion reached the 
coast alivo as slave.s for oxjjortation. Tho native tribes warred with one another in 
order to get slaves to sell to tho Arabs, and this picture of slavery and bloodshed was 
chiefly divorsiliod by intorludos of terrible famine.® 

' See Medical Report Digo District J932, p. 8; Kenya, Medical Report 1932, p. 15 ; 1933, p. IS. 

‘‘ See Medkal Repen t Digo District 1932, p. 25. 

® Veiy little is known also about the incidence of venereal disiease for the country as a whole. 
The Medical Keport for 1943 stated (p. 4); ‘The position as regards venereal disease gave cause 
for some anxiety as, although there is rio reliable evidence to suggest that there has been a very 
notable increase amongst the civil population, an insidious spread appears to be talcing place.’ 

Tko mimbci'fi of native deaths registered in the Colony seem to have been published only for 
101.2 (1,. 140) and for 1032-8 (769, 862,' 1,172, 1,404, 1,377, 1,643, and 1,444 respectively); see 
Jiedkd Report 1912, p. 37, Report on Native Affairs 1937, p. 242; 1938, p. 142. The indices 
compiled of the native deatia on record cover 42,469 oases (see ibid., pp. 143-4), but this 
figure, whiob anyway is exceedingly small, comprises not otrly registrations proper but also some 

records made by the Registrars from notifloatiorrs of deaths to the police. 

A: Report on ttu) Mast Africa Protector(Re, eia,tEd 18 Apt. 1Q03, p. 29. 
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It is interesting, fu'st of all, that neither Sh A. Hardinge nor Sir C. Eliot 
mentions diseases. But this omission is not conclusive. They may have 
taken the prevalence of diseases (before and after the arrival of the British) 
for granted while the Government had ah’eady checked slave-raids and 
tribal warfare and hoped to rid the country of famines before long. 

As regards slave-raids, Eliot ainiilified his statements of 1903 in his 
book published in 1905. He said that only ten or fifteen years ago ‘on the 
Coast the Arabs took two children out of three from every family as 
slaves’,^ that ‘the caravans of slave-traders traversed the whole country 
seeking for their victims’,^ and that one of the causes which ‘tended to 
depopulate ’ the fertile highlands of East Africa (in which he wanted Euro- 
peans to settle) was that ‘they were specially accessible to the slave- 
raiders’.® In a paper read at the Koyal Colonial Institute on 10 January 
1906 he went even so far as to say Avith regard to ‘the natives of East 
Africa’ in general that ‘it is only ten or fifteen years ago that slave traders 
raided the Avhole country and took about two-thirds of the children as 
slaves There is, however, not the least doubt that Eliot, even in his more 
conser Amative statements, grossly exaggerated the importance of slave-raids. 

(1) Lugard, who in his famous book published in 1893 dealt very fully 
Avith slavery in East Africa, Nyasaland, Uganda, and Zanzibar,® says 
that ‘in East Africa there is . . . comparath'^ely little internal slavery 
among the purely savage tribes’,® that it ‘is not dominated ... by bands 
of slave-raiders as arc other territories in Africa,’’ and that ‘whereas in 
Nyasaland and other parts of Africa, large numbers of Arab and Swahili, 
slave-traders have ijermanently settled doAA'n in the country, and prose- 

1 Eliot, Tht EaU Africa Protectorate, p. 239. See also U>id., p. 57 : ‘The Arabs took two out of 
every three ohiklren as elavea in the whole of this district, a tribute which waa naturally terribly 
destructive to the native population, and after the Mav.riii rebellion [1895] a great number of 
them emigrated, so that the country was deprived of both its aristocracy and inoletariat.’ See 
finally ibid., p. 191: ‘In some districts, particularly on the coast, the slave trade Avaa a terrible 
drain on the population, as more than half the children were taken away.’ 

“ Ibid., p. 239. 

® Ibid., p. 152. Though he repeatedly emphasized (for example, ibid., p. 233) that ‘our interest 
and activity in this part of the world largely originated in our desire to put down the slave trade’ 
and that ‘the establishment of our rule, by effectively terminating that trade, had been one of 
the greatest philanthropic achievements of the later nineteenth century’, he suggested (ibid., 
p. 191) that the abolition of the slave-trade justified the imposition of a hut tax, a subject with 
which he had dealt already in his report, dated 10 Juno 1901 (p. 12), in the following terms: 
‘There can, I think, be no abstract objection to taxing the African natives, for few populations 
have more obviously and directly gained by our rule than they have. A few decades ago they 
were exposed to continual raids by the Arab slave-dealers and to all the suffering and loss of life 
incidental to the progress of a slave caravan from the interior to the coast, and to subsequent 
voyages in slave dhows. Under British protection all this has come to an end, and a moderate 
contribution to the expenses of Government is not an unreasonable equivalent.’ 

.Eliot, The Progress and Problems of the East Africa Protectorate, p. 91. 

' Captain Lugard commanded in 1888 an expedition against slave-traders on Lake Nyasa and 
was from 1889 to 1892 Administrator of Uganda in tho services of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company. One of the principal objects of this Company was tho suppression of tlie slave- 
trade in its territories. 

“ Lugard, The Sise of our East African Empire, vol. i, pp. 173-4. Sec also, for example* Eout- 
Icdge and Boutledge, With a Prehistoric PeopU, The Aldkuyv. of British East Africa, p. 16: 
‘Slavery as an institution did not exist amongst them, nor did they make raids for tho capture 
of slaves.’ 

’’ Lugard, vol. 1, p. 390. 
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(.■u(cHi l liiK t.raHio, and taught tJie native tribes to participate in it, British 
hiUHt Africa, is entirely tree of any such resident slave-traders’.^ 

{■ 2 } Eliot said that ten or fifteen years ago, i.e. in the first half of the 
l,S!)f)s. slave-traders raided the whole country. Yet Sub-Commissioner 
Ainsworth, who certainly was not inclined to understate the amount of 
Nlavfji'v, and who empliasized the difficulties encountered by the Admini- 
stration all through the 1890s in suppressing the slave-raids of native 
tribes in Ukamba Province, reported with regard to the Arab and Swahili 
slave-traders merely : 

In 18!)2 a lai-ge .slave caravan proceeding from Kavirondo to the coast . . . was 
located .at Nwazi .... On another occasion, in 1894, a large caravan of slaves was 
■surprised in Kitui. ... On several occasions small trading parties of Arabs and 
Swahilis were arro-sted at various places for slavmg. This sort of trade continued in 
the Ulu country up till 1894, and in Kitui for some years longer.'^ 

(3) In SO far as slave-traders prociu’ed slaves for export the native 
population was reduced both by deaths dming the march to the coast and 
by the forced emigration of the survivors, but it is doubtful whether this 
kind of slave-trade from Kenya has ever been numerically important.® In 
so far as the slaves remained in the country, their capture, no doubt, 
caused internal migrations, but it i.s doubtful whether the expectation of 
life of those enslaved was reduced essentially. 

Intertribal wars caused probably many more deaths in Kenya than 
raids by slave-traders. Lugard (1893) tells us that the ‘ Wakamba are at 
constant war with the Masai that the Kikuyu ‘ are at constant war with 
the Masai and that ‘in East Africa the population is restricted to certain 
areas, mainly through tribal wars and Masai raids’.® Eliot says that 
in East Africa ‘every tribe was at war with its neighbours’,’ and relates 
of the Masai proper that ‘formerly every man’s youth — that is, till he was 
about twenty-seven or thirty — ^was spent in fighting or cattle-raiding’.® 
Sub-Comtms.sion6r Ainsworth says of the Ukamba Province which com- 
prised Kainba, Kikuyu, and Masai, that ‘the comitry . . . was inhabited 
by tribes whose everyday occupation had been for generations one of raiding 
and killing one another and enslaving and selling Avomen and youths ’.® 

' Lugard, Tim Rise of our East African Empire, vol. i, p. 194. 

Reports relatiug to the Advamstration of the East Africa Protectorate, p. 27. 

® Leys {Kenya, p, 288) says that such slave-raids were only just beginning when the British 
stopped them. See also Margery Perham (Huxley and Perhani, Race and Politics in Kenya, 
p. 2 1 4) i ‘Certainly, where the Arab slave-trade (a fairly new scourge ns far as its inland penetration 
is concerned), was doing its worst, European intervention saved whole tribes from decimation or 
even extermination, But this trade had not affected Kenya very much.’ 

< Lugard, vol. i, p. 283. ° Ibid., p. 327. 

“ Ibid,, pp. 487-8. . ’ Eliot, The East Africa Protectorate, p. 2.S9. 

® Ibid,, pp, 134-5; .see also ibid., p. 239. Later on, the Masai were used by the British in their 
wars against other tribes; see ibid., p. 200: ‘We have often used the Masai against other tribes, 
and were it necessary to operate against the Masai, which I do not anticipate, it would be equally 
easy to usoother tribesagainst them.’ See also Hindc and Hindo, q). xi, and footnote 8, p. 19,') below. 

“ Reports relating to the Admvmstraiion of the. East Africa Protectorate, p. 1. Ho says further- 
more that ‘up to a date subsequent to the great oattle plague of 1884, Masai warriors dominated 
the whole of what is now known as British East Africa’ (ibid., p, 28), and that ‘the Walmmba 
have always been inimical to all surrounding tribes, and in the past they were constantly engaged 
in internal raids and troubles’ (ibid., p. 36). ^ 
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All these and many other descriptions of intertribal warfare in East 
Africa give the impression that before the proclamation of the British 
Protectorate 'M)7ioZe tribes were constantly at war. But Dr. Leakey told the 
Kenya Land Commission : 

Enormous iminbor.s of Kikuyu and Masai intormarriod during times of pomjo and 
treaties. Tliero are Imndreds of Kikuyu with Masai nainas, and vice versa, and at 
certain times — very often periods of five, ten or twentj' years — they wore at peace 
and intermarriage took place, and the Kikuyu would allow relation.s in law to come 
through and gimo as freely as they liked. They were allowed to go to Kiambu to 
the .salt-licks, to the swamps, and to build homas there.^ At other time.s, there would 
bo war, and even though the Masai might be relations in law, unle.s.s they had made 
blood brotherhood out they had to go or they wei-o killtid. 

I can only speak from wliat I know. There are old men to-day who are half Masai, 
and who must have boon the result of intermarriages very much before tlie Euro- 
peans came hero, and they certainly speak of a time when there was peace and the 
Kilmyu and the Masai wore absolutely friendly and intermarried, just as to-day 
there are Kikuyu living in the Masai Reserve on perfectly friendly terms and Masai 
living in the Kikuyu Resorv'e.- 

Major Macdonald suggests that even in times of war not all raids were 
genuine. 

The Wakikuyu warriors would have one believe that they raid the Masai, but I 
fear th(3so raiding-parties rarely leave thoir favourite forest l>elt. It Is true that a 
band of young braves, got up in their war-paint, often assemble and make it known 
to all and sundry that they mean to extirpate the Masai. Thoir bravery is loudly 
applauded, and ia, moreover, fortifiisd with copious draughts of pombe. Then, 
breathing gore and de.struction, the heroes depart, and plunge into the forest en route 
for the nearest Ma.sai kraiil. As a rule, this is the extent of the raid, for the open 
plains appear to exercise a depressing influoueo on th(3ir spirits, and, though tho}!- 
may spear some unfortunate old man who may have appi o icht d the forest for fire- 
wood, they rarely arrive at conclusions with the Elmoran [Masai warriors].® 

It goes without saying that, on the other hand, many raids were very 
bloody affairs and caused a great deal of misery and despair. Captain 
Lugard relates : 

Here i.s a de.soriistion (one of many) of the last returned traveller from Africa 
(Commander Dundas, B.N.), relative to the doings of the Masai: — 

‘On our return tluough the Mho country, a most harrowing sight presented itself: 
what only a few days before were prosperous villages, standing amid holds of grain, 
were now smoking ruins ; bodies of old men, women, and children, half-burnt, lay 

^ See also Kenyatta, who after having described a severe fight between the Kikuyu of the 
Mathera District and tlie Masai of Laikipia and their reconciliation on the battlefield, relates 
{My People of Kikuyu, p. 55): 

‘Erom that time on the two sections remained friends, and the friendship was later strengthened 
when a cattle disease devastated both Masai and Kikuyu cattle. The Masai, who depend entirely 
on the milk, meat and blood from their cattle, experienced great hardship and thousands of them 
died of starvation. But the section which had established friendship with the Kikuyu were 
saved, for during this time trading relations were established and marketing centres were set up. 

‘In the markets, or sometimes in the homesteads, the Kikuyu women brought grain, yam, flour, 
sweet potatoes and bananas, which the Masai women bought with sheep, skins or hides.’ 

^ Kenya Laud Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 661, That inter-marriage took 
place was also admitted by Ainsworth who wrote: ‘Marriage with Masai. By some means or 
other the southern Kikuyu have become possessed, from time to time, of Masai women . . . . ’ 
{Beporls relating to the Adminislraiion of the East Africa Protectorate, p. 33.) 

® Macdonald, SoUiering and Surveying in British East Africa 1891-1894, pp. 110-11. 
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in all diraiitions ; hero and there might be soon a few solitary individuals, sitting with 
their heads buried in their hands, hardly noticing the passing caravan, and appar- 
ently in the lowest depths of misery and despair. On questioning several of these 
unhappy beings, I was informed that the Masai had unexpectedly arrived one morn- 
ing at dawn, spearing and burning all before them, and carrying off some 260 women, 
and largo herds of cattle. Only a few of the unfortunate people had escaped by flying 
to tlie mountains.’^ 

Now l( 3 t UH fisHuine that one such raid in which some 250 women were 
carried off and perhaps 200 people were killed occurred every week, year 
in, year out, in the present territory of Kenya which 50 years ago had 
probably at least 3 million inhabitants. What would this mean from the 
demographic point of view ? It would mean that every year a little over 
1 per cent, of the women had to change their husbands, and that about 
3 per thousand of the population were killed in raids. But I do not think 
that such unexpected raids with so disastrous consequences were a weekly 
occurrence. 

It, is easy to exaggerate the extent and severity of tribal warfare. These affrays 
wore nothing much more than a series of border quarrels, conducted for the purpose 
of, or in retaliation for, thefts of produce or stoclc.^ Within the tribal borders the 
bulk of the native population lived at peace. No majestic impis moved across the 
country. Heavy fighting on a tribal scale rarely took place. The Masai did make 
forays in some strength, but, except when sections of this tribe were fighting (jaoh 
other, their operations were notliing more than cattle raids, skilfully plamied to take 
unsuspecting stock-holders of other tribes by surprise.’ 

There cannot in fact be any doubt that times of peace alternated with 
times of war, and that as a rule only a minority of those capable of bearing 
arms took part in fighting. War casualties sometimes were certainly heavy 
but there is no reason to assume that they were more numerous in propor- 
tion to the total population than in other parts of the world 

Tlie Administration, to be sure, does not desei've less credit for having 
abolished slave-raids and intertribal wars if the number of deaths 
caused by such events was smaller than it was supposed to be, yet from 
a demographic standpoint famines were more disastrous. Even the local 
famines which probably occurred nearly every year claimed in the long 
run numerous victims, but the great famines affecting vast areas constituted 
the direst scourge. Sir Arthur Hardinge stated in 1897 : 

... I have heard it said, though I know not with what truth, that the great famhie 
of 13 years ago, reduced the inhabitants of the present province of Seyyidieh to about 
half their previous numbers. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that the memory 

^ iMg&xd, The Rise, of our East African Mmpirfi, vo\. i, WJ . 

’ See also Kenyatta, Faovng Memvi Kenya, pp. 20S-9. 

’ Boss, Kenya from within, p. 69. See also Leys, Kenya, p. 288: ‘Traditional accounts of 
intertribal warfare are as reliable as contemporary accounts of mediaeval battles or of the old 
Jewish wars.’ . 

* Sir A. Hardinge said in 1898 that XTkamba Province comprised ‘9,000 square miles and. a 
population, of over l,m,Qm {see BeportmtlieSritiiihKastAfnai Protectorate 1S07-S, p. 16), and 
there is a great deal of other evidence Indicating that population density then was not less than 
it is to-day. It seems inoonooivablo, therefore, that, as Ainsworth says, the Province was inhabited 
hy tribes whose everyday oocupation had been for generations one of raiding and tiHing one 
another and enslaving and selling women and youths. • 
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of this famine is more deeply graven than any other occurrence in their roeont history 
in the minds of the native jiopulationd 

If this famine had actually reduced the population of the Province 
of Seyidie by one-half, it would have caused the death of more than 
100,000 people.^ 

Another great famine, which this time affected the pastoral tribes of 
East Afiica as of other parts of the continent, occurred in 1890-1. It was 
due to rinderpest. Lugard relates : 

Tho plague seems to have started on the East Coast, opposite Aden, and to have 
spread inland. It began at the end of 1889, and when I went into the interior in tho 
December of that year, it had not reached Masailand and Ukamba, nor j'ot in the 
.spring of 1890. When I returned up-eoiintry in tho autumn of 1890 it had spread 
through tho.so countries, and tho cattle and buffalo were dead. . . 

Not for thirty years has a plague like tliis been known in the country, and even 
then it was not to be compared in virulence to the pro.sont one. Never before in tho 
memory of man, or by the voice of tradition, have the cattle died in such vast 
numbers . . . 

In the case of the Bantu (or negroid) tribes, tho loss, tliough a terrible one, did not, 
as a rule, involve starvation and death to the people, since, being agricultural, they 
possess largo croji.s a-s a resource. But to tho pastoral races the Ios.s of their cattle 
meant death.''' 

Murker say.s that ‘ hundreds of thousands of Masai, particularly men and 
boys’, died from that famine.® This is possibly an exaggeration, but the 
losses of the Masai no doubt were extremely heavy. A. cattle plague and 
a famine which ravaged their country in 1884 — apparently in the same 
year as the famine in Seyidie — ^liad already seriously undermined their 
fighting power,’ and the plague and famine of 1890-1 brought to an end 
their career as a great warring nation.® Although they have lived in this 
century under comparatively favourable conditions, their number is now 
probably only a fraction of what it was until 1884.® 

The next great famine, probably the worst of aU, occurred in 1898-9, 
and as this famine was witnessed by many Europeans our knowledge of it 
is much more comprehensive. 

The Collector of Customs stated that in the spring of 1898 ‘nearly all 
the districts of the coast are in a state of famine’.^® Tlardinge himself, in 

'■ Report on the East Africa Protectorate, p, 25. 

“ The province, according to Sir A. Hardinge, had 175,000 inhabitants in 1897. 

® Lugard, vol. i, p. (528. ■* Ibid., p. 527. ^ Ibid., pp. 625-6. “ See Merkor, p. 336. 

’ See, for example, Reports relating to the Adminiatration of the East Africa Protectorate (1905), 
p. 28. 

® See, for examine, Lugard, vol. i, p. 627: ‘In some respects it has favoured our enterprise. 
Powerful and v?arlike as the pastoral tribes are, their pride has been humbled and our progress 
facilitated by this awful vi.sitation. The advent of the white man had else not been so peaceful. 
The Masai would undoubtedly have opposed us . . . .’ 

" The total number of Masai now living in Kenya and Tanganyika seems to he approximately 
80,000. Sub-Commissioner Ainsworth reported in 1906: ‘Amongst the Masai I am inclined to 
tlnnk that there is a very slight annual increase in the population’ {Reports relating to the Adminis- 
tration of the East Africa Protectorate, p. 6). In Medical Survey Masai Province, 1930-1, it is stated 
(p. 31): ‘Sterility before marriage and after misoarriage has resulted in a greatly decreased birth 
rate. ... A child mortality approaching 500 per 1,000 does not leave a margin for increase hut on 
the contrary is bringing about a steady decrease.’ 

Report by Sir A. Hardinge on the British East Africa Protectorate 1897-S, p. 6. 
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the introduction to his report dated 20 July 1898, referred to ‘the failure 
of the rains for two summers running, and the consequent prevalence of 
famine throughout a large part of the territory, and the ravages caused in 
t!ie Province °of Ukamha since last autumn by pleuro-pneumonia among 
the cattle, and afterwards, since March last, by the more serious scourge 
of rinderpest ’d- 

Di'o iigl i(i and Famine — This has been more severely felt in the Province of Ukamha 
(excpjil.ing in Kikuyu and parts of Ulu, whore rain has fallen, though in smaller 
quantities than usual), than in other portions of the territory. Kitui has suffered 
more than any other district . . . 

But the folloAving twelve or eighteen months proved to be much more 
disa.strous still, though the scanty official documents may not give this 
impression.^ Commissioner Eliot, in 1901, merely reported: ‘In 1899- 
1900, the failure of the usual periodical rains brought about a widespread 
famine, which was most acute in Ukamha. Every effort was made, both 
by the Administration and the missionaries, to relieve the starving popula- 
tion, but the mortality was considerable, and, unfortunately, small-pox 
followed on famine.’^ 

Apparently the first estimate of the losses of one tribe was published in 
1904 by H. R. Tate: 

. . . both Kitui and TJlu suffered terribly from the famine of 1898 and 1899, when 
fifty per e(5nt. of the Alcamba are estimated to have died. . . . During this time many 
Akamba migrated to the Kikuyu country, where they stayed until 1900, soiling 
cattle, and leaving their children in payment of food, to be afterwards redeemed 
when better days came round.® 

It is most pimling that Tate, although he deals as fully with the Kikuyu® 
as ^dth the Kamba, not only does not mention any famine among the 
Kikuyu but even says that the Kamba went into the Kikuyu country for 
relief.’ One year later, Sub-Commissioner Ai ns worth reported that famine 
had been severe also in Kikuyu but not as terrible as in Kitui and Ulu. 

A very severe famine visited Ukamha some time about 1888,® then came years of 

* Report by Sir A. Hurdinge on the. British Bast Africa Proteetmale 1897-8, p. 1. 

“ Ibid., p. £). Sec also ibid., p. 28, the special ‘Report on ICitui’. 

“ If any general report on the Protectorate has been made between Sir A. Hardinge’s report 
of 20 July 1898 and Sir 0. ISliot’s report of 10 June 1901 it has not been published. The Reports 
on Trade for 1897-8 and 1898-9 aro likewise lacking. 

■* Report on the East Africa Protectorate, dated 10 June 1901, p. 9. The Trade Report 1899-1900, 
appuroutly the only otlier public report of that period dealing with the famine, revealed still less 
its catastrophio effects: ‘The country, as a whole, is slowly recovering from the severe distress 
into wliioh it was plunged by the drought two years ago, which brought in its train famine and 
smaU-pox. The rains have fallen abundantly during the past monsoon, arid crops, where the 
natives have possessed seed, are plentiful, the only- drawbacks being a plague of rats in the 
Giriania country and the diminished number of labourers consequent on mortality from famine 
and small-pox' {Report on the Trade and Customs Revemie of the Bast Africa Protectorate 1899- 
79fl0,p.3). 

“ Tate, ‘Notes on the ICiluiyu and Kamba Tribes^ p. 135; see also ibid., p. 137. 

“ Seo ibid., pp. 130-5, and ‘Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe’, pp. 255-05. 

'' Canon beakey who reached the Kikuyu country in January 1902 told the Kenya Land 
Commission: ‘I liave always heard that a great many Kikuyu went into the Kamba country at 
that timo because they wore dying from famine. Some came hack soon after’ {Emdence and 
Memoranda, vol. i, p. 841}. 

"I found nowhere else any reference to a famine in Ukamha about 1888. ‘ 
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plenty, then, a little more than ten years later, i.e. at the beginning of 1898, tlio 
whole of the province was subjected, to a similar visitation. The coast districts were 
affected similarly at the same time. 

So far as this province is concerned, the famine was not caused by absolute faihne 
of the rains, but by the irregular manner in which the I'ain came. A further partial 
cause was the improvident habits of the natives. 

Ample rains in season began to fall during the latter part of 1899, when tho famine 
ireriod came to an end, .lust boforo this, however, small-pox broke out at several 
places in tlie afflicted areas. It is, apxrarently, a regular thing for small-iiox to follow 
famine in Africa. From the joint causes of famine and small -pox large numbers of 
the jioimlation died. I estimate tliat in Ulu and Kitui districts apiproximately 25 
per cent, of tho pDeojile died, while in Kikuyu the avei’age must have been 15 pier 
cent. 

While these reports probably do not convey a true picture of the intensity 
of the di,saster among the Kikuyu, they fulfil one very useful purpose. 
They prove that the famine affected practically the whole of the Ukamba 
Province, and, both in 1898 and 1899, spread beyond this Province. Since, 
according to Sir A. Hardinge, the population of Ukamba Province comprised 
1,044,000 of the 1,336,000 natives living in the four Provinces of the 
Protectorate, the famines of 1898-9 seem to have affected nearly the entire 
country under administration. What happened to the people in the un- 
organized territories of the Protectorate, who according to Sir A. Hardinge 
numbered 1,150,000, is unknown. 

According to the estimate.s published in 1904-5, 26 or 50 per cent, of 
the people had died in the Ulu and Kitui Districts and 15 jjer cent, in 
the Kikuyu District. Some other Europeans who were at that time in the 
country or came shortly afterwards think that the proportion of Klikuyu 
who died was one-half or three-quarters. Thus Mr. McGregor, who went to 
Kenya in April 1900 as Assistant Engineer on the construction of the 
Uganda Railway, wrote in 1927: ‘As the Railway engineers had good 
reason to know, the majority of the native population had perished during 
the years 1898 and 1899 by a famine, unparalleled within native memory, 
due to the failure of three rainy seasons in succession — a drought of nearly 
eighteen months’ duration. It was contended by survivors that three out 
of every four of the Kikuyu residents in an extensive stretch of country 
had died, either from famine or from pestilence, chiefly small-pox, follow- 
ing upon it.’^ A similar view was held by some other witnesses. When 
Mr. John Patterson of the East Africa Scottish Mission, who came in 1893, 
was asked by the Chanman of the Kenya Land Commission ‘ You remem- 
ber all about the famine?’ he replied: ‘Yes. It was in 1898-99. About 
half the population died about that time, the famine was at its worst. 
People were dying of smallpox and drought. ... I could say two-thirds of 
the Kikuyu population died. . . . About 1898 the Masai too were starving 
as they had had an attack of rinderpest,’^ Dr. H. A. Boedeker, who came 

' lleporla relating to the Adminulmtion of the East Africa Protectorate, pp. 2.5-0. 

“ Boas, Kenya from xoithin, p. 62 ; see also Kenya Land Commission, Evidence and Memorandn, 
vol. iii, p. 3309. 

® Ibid., vol. i, p. 740. The statement that the Masai too were starving ‘about 1898’ was possilily 
inoorrect. Ainsworth says: 'The famine of 1898 did not affect the Masai’ (lie ports retatiim in Ihr 
Admmistraiion of the East Africa Protectorate, p. 26), 
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in 1896, said: ‘In 1898 a big famine started and on top of it there were 
several outbreaks of smallpox, with the result that many thousands of 
natives died throughout the Kiltuyu country— about 70 per cent of the 
population round Kiambu.’^ When asked by the Chairman ‘Was the 
mortality from smallpox about the same throughout the Kikuyu country ?’ 
he answered: ‘I have no reason to think that it was different, but I could 
not state definitely about other parts. There was no doubt that the out- 
break spread throughout the whole district as far as Mount Kenya.’^ But 
Mr. W. P. Knapp of the Gospel Missionary Society, who came in April 
1899, made a more conservative estimate: ‘We arrived at the beginning 
of the ffimine in Kikuyu, and it advanced ahead of the railway line. I was 
present at the famine in Kikuyu when at least one-third of the people 
died through famine, small-pox and acute indigestion when they finally 
got their crops.’® The representative of the Kikuyu testifying before the 
Land Commission was lilcewise more cautious: ‘I do not agree with this 
number 76 per cent, but between 30 per cent and 4.0 per cent died.’*’' 
Finally, Dr. A. E. Paterson, Acting Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services, when asked whether the statement that 60 per cent, of the 
Kikuyu had died from famine appeared to him to be reasonable, said; 
‘That 60 per cent died appears to me to be incredible, even in a limited 
area like Kiambu. Ten per cent is far nearer what I should think it was 
likely to be. In most of these csxses, the actual number of deaths which 
occur is far less important than the damage done to the people who live — 
rendering them liable to other diseases, either at the time or in the future.’® 
He did not make an estimate of those who had died from smallpox.® 

That 60 per cent, of the Kikuyu should have died from famine alone 
or even from famine and smallpox seems to me to be out of the question, 
because this would imply that the Kikuyu before the famine numbered 
at least 1,000,000,’ a figure which I consider inacceptable in view of the 
small area which they occupied (about 1,700 square miles) and of the 
estimate of the population of the whole Province of Ukamba made shortly 
before the famine by Sir A. Hardinge. But I see no reason to reject an 
estimate putting the deaths in Ukamba from both famine and smalljjox 
at something like 30 per cent., and it may well be that the four Provinces 
together lost something like one-quarter of their population. 

^ Konya Land Commission, limdence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 096. 

A Ibid., p. 697. “ Ibid., p. 769. ■* Ibid., p. 216. “ Ibid., vol, iii, p. 3214. 

® Another woll-kiiown inodical nflieor. Dr. Christopher ,T. Wilson, who came to Britiali hlnst 
Africa (Kenya) in 1911, wrote recently: ‘At the time of the .settlers’ arrival, the Kikuyu luid 
roaohed the neighbourhood of .Nairobi. About the same time, two other events ocourreti ; a 
severe drought, followed by a great number of deaths from famine, and an epidemio of smallpox. 
The resulting mortality has been estimated at 70 per cent, of the population. Tlieso disasters 
led to the withdrawal from the stricken districts of the surviving Kikuyu ; and when a survey was 
made of the distriot around Nairobi, to find land suitable for settlement, so few native.s were 
found that the land was classified as nnoooupied . . . (One African Colony, 194.5, p. 2;i.) 

’’ The Kenya Land Commission, on the basis of the figures submitted by Distriot Commissioner 
Kazan, estimated the immher of Kikuyu for 1902 at 451,662, and for 1931 at 600,000 (see lUporl, 
p. 26). But even assuming that the Kikuyu immediately after the famine numbered only 400,000, 
there would have been 1,000,000 before the famine if 60 per cent, had died from starvation and 
' amaUppx, ' 
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The famine of 1898-9 was certainly more devastating than any prior 
famine the natives could remember, and we need not assume that such a 
widespread famine had ever occurred before. It rather seems that the 
exceptional extent of the catastrophe was due to factors which were con- 
nected with the arrival of the Europeans. Mr. Knapp of the Gospel Mis- 
sionary Society, in discussing the causes of the famine among the Kikuyu, 
pointed out that ‘ the Government had commandeered the last crop prior 
to the drought for the trip to Uganda Canon Leakey said that the famine 
was greatly intensified by the fact that ‘an enormous safari with Nubian 
troops marched right through the Kikuyu country. The agents of the food 
contractor (Alidina Visram, I believe) bought up quantities of grain of all 
sorts for what seemed to the unfortimate sellers magnificent returns of 
brass wire, Amerikani [cloth sheetings] and beads. But it spelt disaster 
for them . . . . ’^ Mr. Patterson of the East Africa Scottish Mission thought 
‘the railway had something to do with the famine because a large number 
of Indians then working on the line bought their surplus food’.® As 
regards the rinderpest which next to the drought was the most important 
cause of the famine in Ukamba Province, Sir A. Hardinge said : ‘it was be- 
lieved by our authorities there to have been brought up with some infected 
cattle alleged to have been imported for the Uganda Railway It is true 
that, on the other hand, the natives received some assistance from the 
Em’opeans. The Government imported food in order to alleviate the situa- 
tion and opened a few relief camps.® But it did not distribute the food free 
of charge,® and this help therefore was not very effective. 

Eor quite a time famines continued to harass the comitry intermit- 
tently, and there were other factors which kept mortality on a high level. 
In the early years of tliis century sleeping-sickness claimed many victims,^ 
plague became endemic,® and the medical and sanitary services for natives 
were inadequate. 

^ Konya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 771. 

= Ibid., p. SeS. “ Ibid., p. 746. Report 1S07-S, p. 8. 

See Reports relating to the Administration of the East Africa Protectorate (1906), p. 2C : 'During 
the time of this famine relief camps were opened at Ndii, Kibwezi, Maohakos, Nairobi, and 
Kikuyu, . . . Information was sent all over the country to the people to the effect that they would 
receive food if they oume to the relief camps, but thousands died before they either got our mes- 
sages or could reach the camps.’ See also Elspeth Huxley, White Man's Country, vol. i, p. 67 : 
‘The Government imported a good deal of food but the country was so thinly administered that 
the distribution of the grain could only be very patchy.’ (According to Sir A. Hardinge, Report 
1S97-8, p. 16, there were in Ukamba Province ‘nine English officials’.) The total expense per 
head in the afflicted areas was Id. (Of the total expenditure of the Protectorate from 1 July 
18D5 to 31 Mar. 1904 aggregating £1,954,111, £3,892 were spent for ‘famine relief and small-pox’, 
and £971 for ‘cattle diseases’ ; see Reports 1905, p. 46. The expenditure for ‘military purposes’ was 
£607,666. ‘The point in our own relations with natives which is most open to criticism is our 
fondness for little wars, generally called punitive expeditions. Some of these, no doubt, are 
inevitable, but it is certain that the majority of military officers go out to Africa in the hope of 
seeing active sei'vice, and that the younger and more energetic civilians are not averse to such 
experiences.’ Eliot, ‘The Progress and Problems of the East Africa Protectorate’, p. 89.) 

® See Report 1897~S, p. 9, and Ecpoif, dated 10 June 1901, p. 12. 

’ See, for example. Report on the East Africa Protectorate 1903-i, p. 1 : ‘That terrible scourge 
the sleeping sickness continues its ravages . . . and is increasing its range , . . .’ 

® See ifedicnl EaporJ 1912, p. 24; see also ibid. I W. p. 36. 
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In tho early days of the East Africa Protectorate, now the Colony and Protec- 
torate of Kenya, the energies of the Medical Officers attached to the administration 
were chiefly directed towards the maintenance in health of the European and native 
employees of Government. The practice either of curative or preventive medicine 
among the general native population was, on accoimt of the paucity of the medical 
staff, the difficulties and dangers of transport and the backwardness of the native 
poprdation, largely impo.ssiblo, wliile the preventive work which tjiese officers were 
called on to perform was limited to such as was necessary for the maintenance in a 
sanitary condition of small administrative stations, the population of which would 
not, as a rule, exceed half a dozen Europeans and fifty or a hundred native troops or 
police.^ 

Wliile according to the findings of Medical Officers mortality seems to 
have been high wherever they went,® it was excessive among Natives from 
the highlands working on the coast and Natives from hot regions working 
in the highlands.® A few quotations from the evidence furnished to the 
Native Labour Commission 1912-13 may serve as an illustration: 

M. C. R. W. Lano, Provincial Commissionor, Nyeri: . . . Work at the Coast, 
Kibwezi, [and] the Magadi Railway . . . was becoming more and more unpopular 
... in spite of high wages and as a rule good treatment, on account of high death and 
siolmess rates . . . During the year 1912 of 45 gangs from districts in this Province, 
totalling 1,889 men, 145 had died either at work, on the road, or shortly after reach- 
ing their villages. This was a death rate of 80 per 1,000.'* 

Dr. H. R. A, Philp, Scottish Mission, Tumu-Tumit In his opinion, the Nairobi — 

Port Hall road alone was ammally resiDonsible for more deaths than would supply 
the present demand for labour in this country. The sicluiess on that road -was chiefly 
malaria and dysentery. 

He was chiefly interested as to what state of health the native was in after he had 
been ten days back inside his Reserve. In man5'' hundreds of instances all that 
remained of the native was a corpse in the bush awaiting the hyena’s visit. 

He had reported this mortality from malaria from time to time to Government 
and wa.s glad to say that Dr. Leys the Medical Officer took the matter up very 
strenuously, but ho was suddenly transferred and so the matter was dropped.® 

Dr. Norman Leys: During 1911 the death rata among Kikuyu in Mombasa was 
14%, a rate six times higher than among the rest of the population. The excess was 
largely due to sick discharged from plantations. In addition many Kikuyu die after 
returning home. ... 

Tlie chief carise of this mortality is tho absence of Sanitary Measures on islanta- 
tions and in Townships, such as are enforced by law m other tropical Colonies. Con- 
tributory causes are bad dietaries and poor housing, both of which are inferior to 
what was provided for slave labour a generation ago. The oondition.s which deter- 
mine sickness and death rates vary greatly in different plantations. There is no pi’o- 
vi.sion for reaching exact statistics with regard to the different plantations. 

Physique deteriorates so rapidly among up-country labourers that few' can serve 
for as long as three months and many cannot earn their pay after the first fow' weeks. 
Malaria and dysentery cause most of tho acute disease. Anchylostomiasis is respon- 
sible for much of the chronic labour inoffleieney on tho Coast.® 

A system of domestic slavery would have many advantages over existing condi- 
tions and should bo seriously considered if an immediate and abundant labour 
supply is a political necessity. If labourers were property it would pay to feed and 
house tlrem better than they ai’e fed and housed now. . . y 

^ Medical Raport 1921, jtp.XQ-Vl, See also Pirn Gommission, Aeport, p. 190. 

, v ® :See pf W^ . ® See A HondSoo* 0/ Aejiyo, pp. 324-6. 

NiUivc Labour Gommiasian 1912-13,.x>. 1Q5. ® Ibid,, pp. 20-1-5. 

“ Ibid,, p, 270. ' Ibid., p. 271. - 
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During the war a great number of native unarmed porters died of 
disease,^ and a probably still greater number of natives succumbed to 
influenza.^ Then followed a devastating famine. Hobley, who had been 
Chief Political Officer to the Expeditionary Force in East Africa, sum- 
marized the events as follows : 

. . . large numbers of men came back from the war emaciated and worn out. It 
was an illustration of the biblical reference to ‘war, pestilence and famine.’ They 
came back full of malaria and dysentery, and a year after the war there was the in- 
fluenza epidemic and then the cerebro-spinal meningitis epidemic, and finally famine 
ensued. Few actually starved but many were under-fed, and disease was rife and 
killed thousands. The mortality in 1919 was very heavy. This set-back to the popu- 
lation was bad in other ways. All the best of the men, the potential fathers, had gone 
away to the war.® I am of opinion that over 60,000 natives from Kenya died in the 
war, apart from a very considerable number in addition who died after its cessation 
or whose death was caused by the war.* 

Conditions remained bad in the early 1920s. Mortality in the Reserves 
was reported to be very Ixigh. 

It is doubtful whether many even of those Europeans who come most closely in 
contact with the native in his own Reserves, fully realise how low tho sanitary 
standard in these Reserves actually is. The Em-opean travelling in a Native District, 
by means of porters and servants carries with him in the form of tent and bed, food 
and filters, a bath and a change of clothing, a fairly sanitary environment. A bright 
sun, a warm climate, the dark skin of tho native, the fact that for the most part it is 
only tho more healthy of the male population who are usually in evidence and that 
tho interior of a boma and still less the interior of a hut are seldom seen, tends to 
obscirre the fact that large numbers of the poimlation are not physically fit, that 
most are unwashed and that nearly all live under conditions which cannot be 
described otherwise than as grossly insanitary.® 

Dr. Leys wrote in 1924: 

. . . two diseases [smallpox and yaws] are rmder control. None of the other pre- 
ventible diseases are, except to some extent in the towns. Of these, malaria and 

^ According to Leys {Kenya, p. 287) the officially recorded native deaths were: 


] 

Killed' 

Died of disease 

Total 

Armed Forces . 

1,377 

2,923 

4,300 

Unai'med Porters 

366 

41,962 

42,318 

Total .... 

1,743 

44,876 

46,618 


‘Tile niimher of deaths given in the official figures does not include many thousands who died 
after their return home, from diseases contracted on service. Many of the deaths wore due to 
starvation rather than to disease’ (ibid., pp. 287-8), 

® See Medical Report 1918, p. 37: ‘Careful statistics have been compiled by Administrative 
Officers, Missionaries and others showing 501,772 oases with 39,927 deaths, but . . . the figures 
can only be regarded as approximate.’ See also Boss, p. 152, who states that influenza killed 
166,000 natives (and quotes as his source for this statement an article by the Chief Native Com- 
missioner in The Leader of East Africa, 21 Jan. 1920). 

® See also in this connexion Orr and Gilks, p. 17: ‘Of the 16,764 men of one district of the 
[Kikuyu] Reserve who were called up during 1917 for enrolment in the Carrier Corps, 10,912 were 
immediately rejected on medical groimds. Following the march of one hundred miles to the 
dep6t at Nairobi, a further 17 per cent, were rejected as physically unfit.’ 

* Kenya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 444. See also Buell, The Native 
Problem in Africa, vol. i, p. 287 : ‘. . . probably fifty thousand natives died during the World War, 
while one hundred and fifty thousand died from famine and influenza in 1918-19.’ 

^ Medical Report 1922, p. &'i. 
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dysentery nearly everywhere, and anchylostomiasis on the coast, are as prevalent as 
ever. They are indeed probably greater scourges than they were forty years ago.i 

Of diseases recently introduced the chief are tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 
The first shows an ominous tendency to spread.'^ 

The Medical Report for 1926 summarized the situation as follows : 

. . . the period 1914 to 1924 was one during which a number of .severe .strains were 
being experienced by the native population. A sleeping sickness epidemic had daring 
the previous decade swept tlu-ough parts of the Nyanza Province, and its effects 
wore probably still in evidence : in 1913 a severe epidemic of cerobro-.spiual meningitis 
had taken a large toll of lives in the Kikuyu Province : betwci'ii 1 0 1 4 inul 1 it 1 8 many 
thousands of natives died on active service, w'hile many otliers wore more or less 
incapacitated; in 1918 influenza was responsible for a groat inoro!i.so in the death 
rate; while in 1919-20 there was a serious famine in many parts of the country. 
Plague also wa,s spreading during this period, and tho long opidemic of yaws was 
probably at its maximum. 

Other factors which were probably not without effect were tolls exacted by the 
necessity for Railway Construction, at a time when neither tho ex])cric'nco jvor the 
maohinory essential for tho proper care of large bodies of incxporioncod labourers 
was available,^ and by tho omifloyment of bachelor labour in tho development of 
farms and o.states. Nor can tho heavy toll which is always exacted as the result of 
the first urbanization of rural folk be loft out of account. * 

.Between 1904 and 1924 internal peace was given to the tribes of Kenya ; but at 
the same time economic clianges were taking place and dovolopmont along new 
linos was in progress. Both peace and development were in relation to the conditions 
which had previously existed, more of the, nature of shocks than of stimulants : the 
advent of external war in 1914 postponed for at least a decade tho devising or applica- 
tion of methods whereby tho results of those shocks could be controlled.** 

The same report described the medical and sanitary services in the 
Reserves until 1925 as follows: 

In the Native Reserves the position was that to any one district one medical 
officer was usually posted and he would have under his care a very large stretch of 
country with a population in some cases of as many as 300,000. He was expected to 
manage a ho.spital sometimes of one hundred beds and to supervise or to carry out 
tho treatment of the patients in that hospital, to be responsible for tho inauguration 
and control of measures against outbrealrs of epidemio disea.sea such ns plague and 

* Leys, Kmya, p. 283. ** Ibid., pp. 283-4. 

® According to Medical Report 1923, pp. 33-4, the average number of native labourers employed 
on the construction of the Uasin Gishu Railway was 11,220 in 1922 and 14,400 in 1923. The 
number of deaths was fi60 and 611, and the death-rate amounted to 50 and 35 respectively. It is 
doubtful whether deaths by accident are included in these figures. One reason for the reduction 
in mortality was ‘the largely increased supply of temporarily engaged natives. Instead of largo 
gangs of labour, recruited from remote districts for a period of six months, tho labour' during the 
later stages of the construction consisted in great part of men who were individually engaged, on 
monthly or even shorter contract. This labour was of course entirely voluntary, and as a rule 
only comparatively strong and healthy natives volunteered. Moreover any native proving unfit 
for the task, or becoming sick, was immediately released, a.s being unprofitable to his employer, 
whereas the Native recruited at considerable expense for a period of six months would have been 
retained until his repatriation was ordered by a. Medical OBicor’ (ibid., pp. 30-7). It may well 
be, thei'efore, that the proportion of natives who later died in their homos from aiokness oontraoted 
while they were employed was larger in 1923 than in 1922. 

■* See also in this connexion Leys, p. 289: ‘The codes wliioli, in civilised countrie.s, liavc gradu- 
ally been built up to prolcot the worker do not and cannot exist in Kenya, ‘riioro is no Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, for mstance. and Africans in Kenya are more liable than workmen in this 
country to meet with accidents from hnfenced machinery.’ 

^ Medical Report 1925, -p. is. 
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smallpox, to undertake the training of dressers, to supervise out-dispensaries and 
to cheek and exercise control over the expenditure of stores. In addition he was 
responsible for the sanitary inspection of townships and trading centres and the dis- 
trict generally and expected to act as Medical Officer of Health and adviser to the 
Local Authority on all matters pertaining to the Public Health.^ 

For the first 30 years after the transfer of the territory to His Majesty’s 
Government (1895) there is a consensus of opinion that mortality was 
very high and in some periods excessive. As regards the following 1 5 years 
the reports suggest that epidemics and famines were less severe, but they 
do not give the impression that the general standard of health has im- 
proved or that mortality in ‘normal’ years has declined. 

1920. In certain directions town life offers advantages: for example epidemic 
disease is more strictly controlled, medical aid is more accessible. For certain classes 
housing and general sanitary conditions are of a more advanced t 5 pe, and food is 
more abundant and varied. On the other hand a largo proportion of town dwellers 
live in conditions of overcrowding and insanitation which are worse than anything 
experienced under 'natural’ circumstances, while their food may be less abundant 
and less varied than normally in the Reserve. 

There are no statistics by which comparison may be made of the relative healthi- 
ness of the native when living in a town, on a farm, or in the Reserve. Reliable 
statistics of these three classes of the native population are urgently needed ; without 
these it is difficult to estimate the effect of civilizing influences on native health. “ 

1928. The findings to date indicate . . . that the state of the public health in the 
Reserves is generally at a low level and that the descriptions given in former reports 
are not unwarranted.” 

Dealing first with the great African iropulation, the most strildng facts which are 
to be noted are its poverty and its ignorance. ... As a direct consequence the con- 
ditions under which the African lives and under which children are reared are in- 
sanitary and unhygienic in the extreme. The ordinary convom'onoes of life are 
almost entirely lacldng. It is hardly possible to over-emphasise the fact that the 
average native is born, lives and dies amongst the most insanitary conditions. His 
house is a mud-walled, gi'ass-roofed hut, devoid of light and ventilation and infested 
with vermin.'* Water supplies are almo.st everywhere either deficient or polluted, or 
both. The foodstuffs which are available in some districts are almost certainly defi- 
cient in quality and, though famine is not allowed to assume serious proportions, 
the actual amount of food available has a seasonal incidence varying between abun- 
dance and scarcity. ... 

With regard to the incidence of disease, the facts are broadly as follows : Almost 
every African native is infested with some type of intestinal worm. A large propor- 
tion suffer at one time or another from malaria. Over large areas plague and yaws 
are endemic. Syphilis appears to be becoming increasingly prevalent in certain 
districts. Pneumonia, broncho -pneumonia and tuberculosis take a large toll of life.” 

1931. Ill-health and poor nourishment are to a greater or less degree the lot of all 
but a few members of the African population at the present time, and this regardless 
of the fact that in some years the incidence of the major epidemic diseases may bo, 
relatively speaking, low. In 1931, it is true, plague was less evident than hi 1930, and 

’ Ibid., p. 2. ” Ibid. 1926, pp! 9-10. “ Ibid. 192S, p. 7. 

■' See also ibid. 1931, p. 32: ‘It is a large question, involving the re-housing of some 3,000,000 
people, or about 730,000 families, for at the moment not one in a hundred of these families is 
housed under conditions which are not insanitary to the last degree.’ See furthermore Lord 
Moyne’s statement: 'The native hut is an ideal habitation for carriers of infective disease such as 
rats and insects and other vermin’ {Meport by the Financial Commissioner, May 1932, p. 9). 

“ Medical Report 1928, pp. 33-4. See also Colonial Reports, Kenya 192S, p. 59; ibid. 7.93(J, 
p. 14; 1931, p. 16; Papers relating to the Health and Progress of Native Populations, p. 19. 
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througlioufc tiie year the Colony remained entirely free from sinallpox, while no 
explosive outbreak of malaria occurred. Nevertheless as usual pneumonia took its 
toll of deaths, malaria and intestinal worms were the causes of much invalidily, and 
poor food and maternal ignorance must have been the cause of much disability iind 
sickness among adults and children.^ 

1932. Tn Nairobi the recorded death rates for all races have shown a marked 
decrease during the past ten years due largely to a decrease in the Afrieun doa.th 
rate, Thi.s is what one would have expected from the very cousidornble sanitary 
improvements wliich have been caiTied out during these years, but in the ab.seuce 
of comparative figures for the ago constitution of the jjopulatiou and much other 
data it would bo unwise and probably misleading to attempt to evaluate precisely 
the degree of improvement in the public health.^ 

Tn TCenya we have a native population of about 3,000,000. Half of these people 
at least are actually suffering from the effects of intestinal worms, half from scabies, 
probably more than half from malaria and many thousands from ulcers and yav^'s. 
Each one of these cases so long as it goes uncured is a focus of infcciion. Clearly modicnl 
relief if it could he provided on an adequate scale might play a grout iiart us a pre- 
ventive measure, but at the moment not more than one in every tlireo of the popula- 
tion visits even a dispensary dresser once in a year, while the jiroportion seen by a 
qualified medical man can hai-dly be more than one in thirty, or about 3 per cent,. At 
the present time therefore well over 90 per cent of three million jjeojde almost all of 
whom must be sick at one time or another during the year, and of w'hora at least 50 
per cent or more are Itnown to be sick throughout the year, are never seen by a 
qualified medical man. The figures for treatments given are undoubtedly largo and 
satisfactory considering the smallness of the staff available, but they sink into 
insignificance in comparison witli the numbers of folk left untreated, and treatment 
under these circumstances cannot, except in the cases of a few diseases, be a generally 
effective preventive moasuvo. But unless treatment on an adeq^iate scale can be 
made available disease will remain with us at a high rate of incidence till environ- 
mental and cultural conditions here have been even more radically improved than 
has been the case in Europe where, in spite of all the sanitary i)rogre.ss there has been, 
the proportion of practitioners required in the rural areas even to-day is, aeeording 
to a recent report, one to two thousand of tho population, or fifty to one hundred 
thousand. In Kenya wo are fortimate if we can afford even one medical offloor per 
hundred thousand of the population who in addition to being the medical practi- 
tioner for the population must carry out the functions of a health oiiicer and a 
propagandist as well. By the standards of Europe therefore where the folks are loss 
sick than hero wo should require to multiply our existing motlical stuff aieuo some 
fifty times if we are to provide efficient medical relief, and this apart altogether from 
the business of public health administration and sanitary propaganda. But at the 
present time it is a question not of multiplying staff but of whetlior (jovornmont can 
retain what small staff it has.® 

1933. Of tho public health of the Colony in 1933 as eompared with the public 
health in 1 932 there is little to be said, since in 1933 as in 1932, and as will bo the case 
for a good many years to come, accurate data with regard to general mortality and 
invalidity are still lacking. It would therefore be unwise to say more tJiaa tluit while 
in 1933 just as in 1932 no very unusual epidemic outbreaks of disease oecuiTod, that 
■while in 1933 just as in 1932 only an insignificant mortality was due to plague and 
none to smallpox, and while there is perhaps some rea.son to suppose that tlu! inci- 
dence of yaws is still, as we thought in 1932, decreasing, yet we have no reason to 
wiqjposB that either pneumonia or malaria were less dire in their effect, «, intestinal 
■vvorms less universal, ulcers less common, or the people appreciably better nourished 
in 1933 than in the preceding year,® 

This is the 33rd Annual Report to bo written on the health of the pofadation 

Colonial Reports, Kenya im. pg. lG-ll. ■ ^ Medical RepoH 1932, p. 31. 

Ibid., p. 33. See also ibid,, p. 39 j 1935, p. l.. ® Ibid. 1933, p. 8. 
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of the territory now loiown as Kenya since the Uganda Railway first reached Nairobi 
and established easy communication between a large inland area of Africa and the 
sea. Thirty -three years ago trade, so far as most of our three millions of population 
are concerned, first began to be possible, and for the first time easy communication 
with Europe, and with European culture, was established. In the interval many 
changes have taken place throughout the territory, and, though on this point it 
would be unwise to be dogmatic, possibly the health of the people has improved. Be 
this as it may, of two things at least we can be sure, firstly, that a high standard of 
health in the near future ought not to be an impossibility, and, secondly, that noth- 
ing approaching even a moderately good average standard of health has yet been 
attained.^ 

The position of the average peasant family is ... as follows : — 

(а) that they cannot produce on their own holding all the various foodstirffs which 
they require for the maintenance of health, and, 

(б) that wliile for the maintenance of fairly healthy home conditions a minimal 
cash 6X236nditure of at least £18 per annum would appear to be necessary on 
additional food supplies, and on the ‘means of cleanliness’, the available in- 
come falls short of such expenditure by at least £13, perhaps by much more. 

In these circumstances a high standard of public health is unattainable for neither 
cleanliness nor good feeding are attainable ; poverty and ignorance stand clearly in 
the way,® 

Probably two millions at least out of our population of three million Africans suffer 
to some degree from infection with worms while each year we treat only about 30,000 
and not improbably each year a large proportion of the treated become re-infected. 
What we are doing has undoubtedly ginat value as propaganda and also great value 
in that to 30,000 folks at least some respite, however short, is given from the results 
of infection, but the amomt of the treatment provided is deplorably insignificant in 
comparison with what is required.® 

1936. Excellent crops and an increase in prosperity were perhaps more notable 
in the South Nyeri District of the Central Province than in any other native reserve 
during 1936, but if the general standard of health in that area was better on that 
account the improvement was to no small extent offset by the occurrence of some 400 
cases of ifiague in that district alone, as against none in the previous year. 

Grazing was better in Masailand in 1936 than for some years past, and there was 
imdoubtedly an improvement in the nutrition of the cattle as a result, and in Masai- 
land such improvement always affects the people, but this was probably offset, to 
Some degree at least, by a severe outbreak of malaria. Elsewhere in the endemic and 
hyjoerendomic areas of the Colony malaria remained endemic, or hyperendemic as of 
old. Throughout the coxmtry as a whole pnemnonia remained, as it has always been, 
the ‘captain of the men of death’, and we have no reason to believe that either the 
incidence Or the severity of this disease was notably leas than m the preceding year. 

Cases of cerebro -spinal fever occui'red sporadically throughout the year in more 
areas than in 1 934, while in some areas there were outbreaks of considerable magnitude. 

Again such surveys of samples of the population as were made during the year 
showed no smaller incidence of intestinal worms, of skin and eye diseases, or of 
malaria than had been revealed by other surveys in shnilar areas elsewhere in former 
years. The incidence of these conditions appears therefore to be unchanged. 

On tho other hand, changes may have taken place which were prejudicial to the 
public health, while there are several diseases of importance with regard to which, 
and their effects on tho public health, we have but little Imowledge. 

These changes and these diseases may be doing more harm than we know, and they 
may well have dono more harm in 1936 than in 1934. 

Among changes -which are undoubtedly taking place and may possibly be harmful 
are the great changes in dietary to which almost all Africans are subjected wlien 


IbitI,, p. 11. 


Ibid., pp. 13-14. 


Ibid., p. 37. 
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they leave their reserves to work, either on a European estate, or in a town. In the 
latter case the change is, in many instances at least, almost certainly for the worse, 
and in the former case, though the change is often perhaps for the good, it is doubtful 
if it is always so. 

Another change which may be of outstanding importance with regard to health 
is that every year more Africans are being subjected to an increased mental strain, 
in schools, in offices, in industry, and as a result of the many changes which make it 
increasingly necessary for almost every adult African to obiiiin ('nch year either as 
wage earner, producer, or trader a return for his lalmurs in ca,sh. . . .’ 

The people remain, as before, infected by a welter of di.sea.si's, uhilc ihe state of 
nutrition of a la.rge proportion, and possibly of almost all, would apponr to bo far 
from satisfactory . . . .“ 

A, ‘3 in other colonies health conditions apparently deteriorated during 
the war. One cause was the depletion of an anyway inadequate medical 
and sanitary staff. 

Even before the oiitbreaJc of war our hoadquartors .staff was much smaller than it 
had been prior to the economic dojarossion of 1931-32, and was hardly adequate for 
the supervision and execution of services thou in oxistonco, and those services covered 
but a part of what is ordinarily recognized as the field of public health activity. 
During the thi'eo yeans war period 1939-1942, there lm.s been no increase of the liead- 
quarters staff and only reduction in the provinces.-’' 

The diseases which attracted particular attention were malaria, sleeping 
sioltness, and tuberculosis. 

Malaria. 1940. Malaria was epidemic during part of the year in most of the high- 
land areas, and in the capital town of Nairobi and in the native reserves of the Coiitral 
Province it took severe toll of the people. Tliis epidemic, it may bo noted, was in no 
wise the result of war conditions, or in any way whatsoovor connected with the 
movement or importation of troops. Nor did the troops in epidemic areas .suffer to 
any notable degree from the disease, as the nso of mosquito nets was made obligatory 
for all ranks, including Africans, and certain other precautions were instituted with 
what, under all the circumstances, must be rogardotl as remarkahh' suoee.ss. T'ho 
epidemic was expected, and foretold by the Medical Department. It took a large toll 
in Nairobi, because the exporionco of the past had gone imhcM-ded, and the municipal 
anti -malaria organization was, ns it had long boon, inadeqiiato. 1 u the native r('.serv'os 
the disease took a very heavy toll indeed, and this for two main roasona. h'ii-stly, the 
Depai'tmont has iiovor had sulflciont staff to acquire n detailed knowledge of tliose 
topographical or entomological factors \vhich govern the incidence of malaria in 
marry of the great reserves, or Buffreiont to enable us to keep up I o date in in-ory 
area our Icnowledgo of those enviroirmontal changes which may favour the sj)rf‘atl of 
malaria or rosult in its occurrence in epidemio form. Secondly . . . the staff is inade- 
quate to provide timely and adequate medical intelligence with regard to the 
incidence of unspectacular disease. The epidemic was most severe in the largo native 
reserves of the central highkurds, whore ordinarily the inoidenoe of malaria is low. 
We wore, of course, aware at an early date that an epidemic was occurring, tlio evi- 
dence being provided by the rise in the number of hospital admissions, ami an-nngo- 
meniis wore accordingly made for the distribution of quinine on a coiisid(.'rai.)lo .scale, 
but as there was no staff available for outdoor work, and no rnachinory wliercby 
deaths were automatically recorded, the severity of the c^pidomic was not fully 
appreciated at the time. When, ultimately, extra staff became available a count 
was made in certain areas whioh showed that among one population of about 350,000 
gome 6,000 deaths had occurred from makiria alone during the four mouths of tlie 
epidemic.* , , 

: Medkal Report, 193S, pp. 4-6. . , “ Report on Native Affairs 1935, p. 91. 

’ Neikal Report 1942, pp. 3-4. * Ibid. 1940, p. 3. ’ 
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1942. The most important feature of the year was the occurrence of a considerable 
outbreak of malaria in epidemic form in part of the higher country of the Masai 
Reserve, in the adjoining high country of the Kericho District and in the Kisii high- 
lands. So far as we are aware this is the first occasion on which malaria has occurred 
in this part of Masailand and it probably represented an extension of the spread of 
malaria from the lower and hyperendemic area of the basin of the Victoria Nyanza 
into the surrounding highlands, which would seem to have been going on for some 
years past. It is not improbable that, if stall could be detailed for the investigation 
of the causQ.s of this spread into these highland areas, measures could be devised, 
not only to prevent further .spread, but to clear the recently infected areas of the 
disease. Tho matter is one of major importance and proposals for dealing with it 
will he submitted to Governmont during 1943.*- 

1943. Malaria continues to be our most important disease, although no marked 
increase in incidence occurred in 1943. Its increasing tendency to spread into the 
highland areas of the Colony is a matter of concern and one which merits further 
investigation when staff becomes available.® 

1944. There was further extension of malaria into the highlands and a small but 
severe outbreak occm-rod at Timboroa at an altitude of 8,300 feet. The problem of 
highland malaria is a serious one and is receiving close attention.® 

Sleeping-sickness. The Acting Director of Tsetse Research, Tanganyika 
Territory, S, .ISTapier Bax, in his Report on a Visit to Uganda and Kenya, 
Made at the Request of the Standing Committee on Tsetse and Trypanoso- 
miasis Research stated in 1944 : 

The gambiense form of sleeping sickness is still endemic in Central and South 
Kavirondo. This is in marked contrast to the conditions aroimd the Uganda and 
Tanganyika shores of Lake Victoria. In the Eastern Province of Uganda the last 
ease occurred in 1932 (no reference is made here to the present rhodesiense outbreak) ; 
in the Western Province of Uganda the last ease was in 1926, though there have been 
sporadic oases since that date, but in every case it was clearly established that the patient 
came from another sleeping sickness area, mainly the west Nile. In Tanganyika there 
is no gambiense, unless a few eases occur right on the Tanganyika-Kenya border. 

Uganda and Tanganyika, although having much longer coast-lines, have been 
successful in freeing their shores of gambiense, while Konya has remained content 
merely to control the disease 

In Kenya tlio population has never been removed to break the contact with 
0. palpalis, but in areas on the lake shore a multiplicity of clearings have been made 
which must have some effect in that direction. Regular examination of the popula- 
tion is carried out very completely in places, but I think not in others. There is no 
motor-boat patrol. 

When Bxiti-gambieJise measimjs were instituted in Uganda and Tanganyika it was 
probably never expected to succeed to the extent of eliminating gambiense. But in 
fact that desirable end has come about, in spite of there still being some contact 
between G. palpalis and the population. I feel that if Kenya increased the efflcienoy 
of her &nti-gambiemse campaign, we might see the end of gamhierise around the whole 
lake area. It may be asked what advantage this would be, with gambiense present on 
the west Nile and in other places in Uganda. The answer is of course that the Konya 
focus is sandwiched in. between clean Uganda and clean Tanganyika sboro-linoK and 
the chances of infection from her of the enpianous Uganda palpalis belt and the foci 
of palpalis in Tanganyika are far" greater than from elsewhere.® 

* Ibid. 1942, p. 9. “ Ibid. 1943, p. 4. 

® Ibid. W44, p. 3. See also Report of the I>e»elop7nent Oommittee (1946), vol. i, p. filt. 

^ Report, p. 61. 

® Ibid., p. 62. The Medical Report for 1944 stated (p. 4): ‘A limited outbreak of Gambian 
sleeping sicknesa occurred in South Kavirondo. A survey was carried out by a medical officer in 
January and a programme of clearings was instituted; . . .’ 
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Tuberculosis. 1940. Tuberculosis is another disease with regard to the incidence 
of which our information is meagre and unsatisfactory, and for the treatment of 
which facilities are particularly inadequate. As has been usual for many years past, 
there was again an increase in the number of hospital admissions, 1,778 oases being 
treated as against 1,44.3 in the previous year.i 

1942. 1,938 eases wore treated as against 1,869 in the preceding year.^ 

1943. The incidence of tuberculosis showed a marked iirorease as compared wdth 
1942, and the control of this disease is undoubtedly one of the major problems to 
which more attention must be paid in the immediate future.® 

1944. No general investigation into the pressing problem of tuberculosis was 
possible. A small survey carried out during the year at Korugoya disclosed that 62 
per cent of male adults in this rural area are positive reactors to the Mantoux tost 
and returns leave no doubt that infection is now -n'idesproad throughout the Colony. 

The actual rise in recorded cases is not large and this is at variance with the impres- 
sion of medical oiheers who generally consider that the disease is rapidly incroa.sing. 
The suggestion has been made that many Africans have now come to regard the 
disease as incurable and in consequence do not attend hospital and como under 
notice. It has to be admitted that this conclusion is entirely justified by tho outcome 
in the great majority of cases. There is general agreement on tho initial measures 
required to deal with the problem. The necessary resources do not at present exist. 

Malnutrition was also discussed at length in recent official reports. 

1942. As regards the actual average standard of the public health as measured by 
the physical fitness of the population of the Colony as a whole no data aro available 
to indicate whether there has been improvement or regre.ssion. Most cortaiidy there 
is none indicating that there has been any radical change. We can, howovor, say 
that judging from wlmt wo laiow of dietaries of the African peoples in tho majority 
of the agricultural areas whether European or African, and of the African x^opulations 
in urban areas, and from what we know of the availability and in-ioos of the protec- 
tive foodstuffs, such as meat, milk, butter, ghee, fresh vegetables and fruits, and from 
what we know of the skill and economic position of the peasant, and from tho results 
of inquiries carried out during the year with regard to the wages of labourers in 
ui’ban areas, it would be surprising indeed if the nutritional state of tho African 
population were high. That in fact it is not high, and that undernourishmont and 
malnutrition are widespread and, directly or indirectly, tho cause of much untitness 
and ill health is clearly indicated by the results of every physical or nutritional 
survey of these people which has so far been carried out. That great improvemout in 
health, in physical condition, in physical capacity, and in resistance to dis('use, can 
be obtained among Africans of almost every tribe by the provision of an adcapiatc 
and well balanced diet has been amply indicated bj'' the result.? which in Iho army 
have followed the provision of such a diet during these throe yeans of war to the 
African soldier.® 

1943. TJio food ahorbngo which existed throughout tho yi.aii' and wliicli hecamo 
acute on several occa.sions gave cause for much anxiety. Although tho t'olony 
managed to weather tho storm by the organized distribution of .siq jjilios whicli could 
be obtained, famine was more than a threat in several areas, and although deaths 
from starvation were probably few, the general nutritional state of tho African jjojni- 
lation left much to be dasirod and there was a considerable amount of evi( Icnoo to 
show that their powers of resistance to disease were markedly lowered. Although 
conditions improved somewhat towards the end of the year, tho po.sition remains 
unsatisfacbory andresearch on nutritional problems in general is a matter ofimi)or- 
'tance and urgency.® 

^ Medical Report 1910, p. 3. “ Ibid. 1942, p. 7. 

® Jbul. 7943, p, 4. Ibid. 7944, pp. 4-6. “ Ibid. 7942, p. 6. 

Ibid. pp, 3-4. See also ibid. 1944, p. 3: ‘The nurobfir of cases of malnutrition re]iorte(l 
from native lioapitals is iucreasing. In part. this may represent tin actual iiiLi’case resulting from 
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The Food Shortage Commission of Inquiry appointed in 1943 said: 

Scope and Extent of Food Shortage. From tlie evidence we have heard wo are left 
in no doubt that, although there has been a serious food shortage amongst the natives, 
the shortage did not amount to a famine except in a few isolated areas. We are also 
left in no doubt that although there has been a shortage in some commodities (wheat, 
beans, fowls, eggs, ghee, bacon, meat, sugar, butter, potatoes, rice and fresh vege- 
tables) for several months, the non-natives of Kenya have been no more than incon- 
venienced. The natives are the only section of the commimity who have been at all 
seriously affected,^ mamly because of the shortage of maize, and on that account 
maize will predominate over all other foodstuffs in this Report.^ 

Concerning ‘Nutrition and Dietetics’ in general the Commission 
reported : 

With regard to the native population, we had valuable evidence from the Director 
of Medical Services and offioers of liis Department, and the benefit of perusing many 
memoranda produced by them. We have also had evidence from an indeijendent 
medical man of long experience in this country. In all this evidence there is complete 
unanimity that both in regard to natives in the reserves and those in employment 
outside the reserves there is a marked degree of malnutrition resulting from an un- 
balanced diet i too much emphasis being placed on starch food, particularly maize, 
with a corresponding deficiency in foods providing the necessary quantities of protein, 
mineral salts and vitamins.* 

We have had evidence that the undue prominence of maize in the native diet (and 
therefore in his agricultural economy) has been a development of the last 30 years or 
so. From the early days of European settlement the practice has become established 
of giving 21b. of maize meal per day as the basic rationfor employed labour. Although 
some employers, realizing the importance of a better balanced diet, do now issue 
some additional food, the tradition of the 21b. of maize meal still persists. 

The increasing number of natives in employment resulted in an increasing demand 
for maize. The native thus found that he had a ready market for maize grown sur- 
plus to his own requirements and reacted by growing more maize to the exclusion of 
other food crops in many areas. He could always sell maize to meet his cash requhe- 
ments. Surpluses of other foodstuffs had not such a ready market and less and less 
were grown. 

We have no doubt, from the evidence before us, that this tendency was highly 
unfortunate both from the agricultural and the nutritional iDoints of view.'* 

the recent successive years of drought but in part it is undoubtedly an indication of more uceurate 
recognition of the varied manifestations of tliis condition.’ 

* However, this section constituted 97 per cent, of the community. 

“ Report, p. 4. The repatriation of about 10,000 natives from Nairobi to native reserves (see 
p. Inl, above) increased the difficulties in certain rural areas. 

‘Generally we agree with Government’s polioy of getting the natives back to their reserves, 
because there was more likelihood of their being able to get foodstuffs there than in the towns. 
But we consider that it would have been better to have adopted this polioy at an earlier stage 
rather than to have waited until the food shortage became really acute. That it was delayed is 
due no doubt to a late appreciation of an actual shortage, the time the shortage would last and 
the seriousness of it. This probably necessitated the policy of repatriation being decided upon 
without adequate time being available to consider its repercussions. 

‘For instance, we had much evidence that with regard to some locations in the native reserves, 
the food available was insufficient for the natives already there, without the extra burden of an 
increased population. Such, for instance, was the case in MaragoU in the Nyanza Province, which 
had been very badly hit by the food shortage ... .’ 

(Ibid., p. 61 ; see also ibid., p. 62.) 

“ Ibid., p. 67. 

* Ibid., p. 68. See also Margery Perhamr ‘We may save Africans from the old periodic famines, 
but it is possible that in the intervals they enjoyed a fuller and more varied diet than they do 
now’ (Huxley and P&ham, p. 214). 
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The Health, Hospital Services, and Nutrition Sub-Committee of the 
Development Committee, in its I’eport dated 10 April 1946, said: 

That grave malnutrition exists throughout the Colony is n fact that cannot be 
controverted. Such malnutrition is due in great part to tho lack of a balanced diet 
rather than to a lack of bulk, although the latter condition is not unknown at. coi’t;iiu 
periods in some districts in drought years. The medical iruplications of malnnti'ition 
include deficiency diseases, lowered resistance to disease, high incidence of sickness, 
a great severity of ilhies.s and a higher mortality rate ; and, furtlier, it inauiiests 
itself in lowered general vitality and a lack of vigour. All these condition.s ciui be 
fotmd abundantly among the African population of Konya and also among t.h<3 
Asian population. Deficiency diseases appear mainly a.s skin diseases, uk'cr.s, general - 
ized nutritional oedema, arrested development, both i^hysical and mental, l)luoding 
or unhealthy gum.s, to mention those that are all too comimm. 

... A small balanced diet, rich in vitamins, will result in greater liealth and well- 
being than a large bulky diet deficient in vitamins. Tlie yub-coraniittoe is of opinion 
that this is the main problem in Kenya.' 

Mahiuti'ition in Kenya is on urgent problem of enormous extent, tho consideration 
of which should not be further postponed. It is I'easonablo to j)rcsume f.hnl there i.s 
a far higher peroeutago of ill-nourished people than of people who ai'o normally and 
adequately nourished, and tho Sub-oominitteo wishes to si ross i hat a compis'hensive 
nutritional survey (and tliis includes an early and complete oensus) is essential if 
any real progress in the tackling of this problem is to bo made.'* 

An improvement of the physical standard of the people would undoubtedly re.sult 
in effleionoy and stimulate production in all directions. Tho ell'oct of a balanced 
ration combined with Army training on recruits is spectacular. It is the general 
experience that they gain rapidly in weight, health, vigour and hardiness, 'i’he 
future labour supply of the country and tho quality of its people' di'ponds largely on 
nutrition.® 

The Committee itself did not think that a nutritional stirvey should 
include native labourers in European employment and was scepticjal ii.s 
regards the effects of a more balanced diet on output. 

The Committee would . . . observe that there is reason to bolievo that any mal- 
nutrition existing is probably more prevalent among African.^ I'e.sident in native 
areas than among Africans who leave their reserves and are employed outside thorn. 
Generally spealdng, it is true to say that much more attention i.s now Ix'ing jinid to 
the feeding of employed labour than was the case a lew j'eurs ago, Th('r(' is si.ill a 
long way to go before a balanced diet will bo general among such labour, but much 
progress is being made. Equally satisfactoi'y progros.s cannot bo rciioi'icd among 
African.s in the native areas, and it is in regard to thc.se that a nutriiional sm'\'i‘y on 
a sample basis will jirovo to be most valuable. 

. . . the Committee would like to stress that, although it attiiclii's grcai. imiiorliinco 
to the provision of a bahmeed diet, the provision of a balanced diet does not in itself 
provide a full incentive to ineroasod output, which is of primury imporlancc. Simi- 
larly, exporienco has shown that improving the physical condition of tho worker doo.s 
not neees-sarily increase output. In order to iucroaso outp\it tlio will lo work must Iw 
there, and unless incentives to promote such a frame of mind can bo found, bolter 
feeding, which in itself will send up costs, constitutes an economic Inv/.ard. ' 

The effects of housing ou the health of natives in towns have boon 
described in a report dealing mainly with Nairobi. A few (piotation.s may 
illustrate the conditions. 

^ Report of the Developinent OomvtiUee, vol. ii, p. laX 
® Ibid,, p. 164. ® Ibid., p, 166. ■* Ibid., vol.'l, p, (i:i. 
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Until 1930 the only distinct native housing as such in Nairobi open to the general 
native population was Pangani village, where the lodging house keeper was indis- 
tinguishable from the brothel manager. Its removal in 1938 was one of the major 
social improvements effected in the history of native administration ui Nairobi. . . ,i 

In 1939, Mr. B. R. St. A. Davies, as Municipal Native Affairs Officer, by means of 
special retinn called for under the Statistics Ordinance collected certain information 
which he laid before the Municipal Council. In tabulated form that information 
showed these facts : — 

(а) That the number of natives m the town engaged on legitimate employment of 
some kind, together with their dependants, was approximately 40,000. 

(б) That of this 40,000 some 15,000 requh'od to be housed in the native locations. 

(c) That the housing available in the locations is for roughly 9,000 natives, and 

that the minimum degree of overcrowding is, therefore, in the region of 6,000. 

The basis of these figures was a return by the employer stating the number of 
employees and their dependants, the wages they earned and whether they were 
housed. The return did not show the amount of housing but only the number of 
occupants in the housmg that happened to he provided. The figure of 6,000 given 
above is therefore really the number of natives who must look for unauthorised sleeping 
accommodation somowhore. Mostly they sloop in the Locations. Of the amount of 
overcrowding on employers’ promises there is no accurate estimate. It is certainly 
severe, for the Chief Registrar of Natives, in his analysis of the returns on which Mr. 
E. R. St. A. Davies based his calculations, writes as follows: — ‘It has been stated 
that the aooommodation available for natives provides for about 22,000 (actually 
21,802). If that estimate is correct, some 18,000 to 19,000 persons appear to be able 
to find sleeping accommodation in what must be highly overcrowded and unhealthy 
conditions. It should be remembered that the figure of 22,000 for available aooom- 
rnodation i.s an estimate and that no accurate calculation has ever been made of the 
proper capacity of existing private native housing, including boys’ quarters. All 
that is known of the housmg of Africans by private employers is the number housed 
and the degree of overcrowding in such housing. That overcrowding exists is certain, 
but its severity would not be shown in the figures called for in the special return and 
can only be guessed at. 

Certain detailed oomts of the numbers occupying houses in Pumwani carry out 
Mr. Davies’ conclusions ; for example, the Superintendent of Native Locations made 
a count at night of the numbers sleeping in certain houses in Pumwani. These 
hoiises, of which the permitted number of occupants is 171, were found to contain 
503 on a certain night in 1938 and 481 on a certain night in 1941. The counts, wore 
surprise counts and the days chosen were not days when the town would he abnor- 
mally full.“ 

The nutritional state of the native, to which so much attention has lately been 
directed, is not by any means the only factor concerned with his physical and 
economic worth. There are others of great importance, especially housing.® Bad 
housing and overcrowding facilitate the spread of infectious disease, a notable 
example being tuberculosis, the increasing extent of which locally is becoming 
alarming. There follow also the psychological effects of overcrowding, and the 

^ Report by Senior Medical Officer of UeaUh and Municipal Native Affairs Officer on the Housing 
of Africans in. Nairobi (194:1), 'p. 1. 

® Ibid., p. 2. 

® See also ‘Summary of Rocommeijdations, stated or implied, in the Reports of the Sub-Ciom- 
mitteo on Social Welfare, Information and Mass Ednoatiou’, Report of the Development Committee 
(1946), vol. ii, p. 22S: ‘That, having regard to the fact that the great majority of the non-Buropean 
Iiopulation of the Colony is underfed, badly housed and poorly educated and can consequently 
neither play a proper role in the development of the Colony nor achieve that degree of weU-heing 
which a well organized society shovdd aim to provide for its members, the improvement of this 
position he accepted gs the immediate and major object of social policy and economic development 
in the Colony.’ 
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feeling of worry, anxiety and frustration, and of imiiotence in the face of environ- 
mental difficulties. All these factors are probably as potent causes of ill-health as 
faulty diet, and the prime evil is bad housing.^ 

The Medical Eeport for 1944 summarized the position as follows : 

The outstanding feature of the health records for the year is the rising tide of 
African patients presenting themselves for treatment. There i.s no reason to think 
that this represents any actual increase in disease or that the total is still more tlian 
a part of the massive ill-health which prevails among the African population. No 
more evidence i.s required of what reniaims to bo accomplished in th(^ physical well- 
being of this group than a brief comparison of the fine physique of the African soldier 
with that of his peasant brother. Many common diseiMOS from which tlie African 
suffers are ijreventahlo and it is no part of medical policy that cure should bear the 
disproportionate relation to prevention which ch'cumstance.s liave compelled. Tlie 
balance will bo restored when this is possible. But a great deal of the prevailing ill- 
health is not preventable by any measures which can properly be regarded as medical 
and arises from malnutrition, from unfavourable environment and from ways of life 
inimical to health.^ 

Infant Mortality. Since the current birth registration data, are ittterly 
defective, the only source of information concerning infant mortality are 
the sample studies made in 1922-33. 

1922. The investigation in the Central Kavirondo District revealed 
that of the 7,843 children born to 2,591 women 786 had died within a few 
days of birth, and altogether 3,241 or 413 per 1,000 in the first year of life. 
Deaths from 1 to 16 years numbered 1,231.® 

The huge infantile mortality rate is probably t(j no little degree iidiuonced by the 
faulty methods of infant feeding which obtain among the Kavirondo. It is an error 
to suppose that the native baby, at any rate in Kenya Colony, is entirely breast fed ; 
at the age of a few weeks supplemoatary artificial feeding is resorted to in the shape 
of weak gruel made from flour of the variou-s food grains or of yams nnd hiinanns 
which are chewed up by the mother nnd then given to the child. Tlio Medical Offloor 
who conducted the investigations is of opinion that the beer di'inks whicli take lolaco 
at the gathering of the crops have a distinct influence on the infant mortality in that 
the children are left at homo wliile almost the whole adult population tako.s if sidf off 
and devotes itself to fiiasting and drunkonrie.ss. Another factor which maj- luive a 
beeiring on the infant mortality is tho ciiatoni of kci'ping the ncwly-ljorn infant for 
some days in the close and stuffy hut with the possibly increased liability to lung com- 
plaints. The cause of a large proportion of infant doatli.s i.s given by tla; mothers ns 
being due to chest trouble.^ 

AlthougJi the findings of this investigation comprised nmnerous infant 
deaths which had occurred many years ago they were taken by tlie i'rin- 
cipal Medioal Officer as representing present infant mortality, ami pTe.scut 
infant mortality not onlyin the Central ICavirondo District but throughout, 
the Colony.® 

1923-7. House-to-house inquiries made in the town of .Kisuimi yielded 
results which were published as follows :® 

^ Ihpori on the Hounit^ of Africans in Nairobi, p.i, 

^ Medioal Jieport lOii, 2-3. 

® See ibid. 1928, p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 20. See also ibid, 7523, p. 91. 

‘ See ibid. 1922, p. 63 j JJeport o/ A/nca CranwMMio;;, p. 54. 

See Medical Ri^t ms, ■p. Ui 1926 , ■p.l 8 il 92 T,p. 2 i. ' 
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Births 


Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant mortality 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

African popula- 
tion oxcl. rail- 
way employees 

190 

119 

131 

23 

33 

31 

118 

277 

237 

Africans employ- 
ed by Kenya 
and Uganda 
Railway 

104 

86 

91 

3 

17 

17 

29 

200 

188 

Indian popula- 
tion exel. rail- 
way employees 

36 

42 

36 

7 

13 

16 

200 

314 

417 

Indiana employ- 
ed by Kenya 
and Uganda 
Railway 

16 

1 

1 34 

28 

1 


2 

I 63 

206 

i 


The Medical Department made the following comments : 

1925. The figures though small are of interest in that they appear to reflect the 
result of improved housing, as the housing provided by the Uganda Railway both 
for Asiatie.s and Africans though by no means ideal is far and away better than that 
occupied by the general native population of the township or the crowded dwellings 
in the Indian Bazaar. 

1926. Though the figures on which those rates are based are small and of doubtful 
accuracy the increases in the infantile mortality rates which are .suggested cannot 
be viewed but with disquietude. That these increases were due in part at least to an 
increase in the incidence of malaria is not improbable but imfortunately the data 
available is insuffleient to allow of analysis. The table is only quoted in this report 
with a view to illustrating the imperative necessity for the institution of accurate 
registration of births and deaths. 

1927. The figures on which these rates are based are small and of doubtful 
accuracy, but they indicate a high incidence of infantile mortality. They also serve 
to iUustrato the imperative necessity for the institution of registration of births and 
deaths. They may be an indication of the value of improving housing. 


1930-1. The records kept by a mission, in the Teita Hills and covering 
698 families were examined and the results regarding infant mortality 
were published as follows 



It has to be remembered that the above figures concern a picked population, who 
live in a state of civilization probably at a considerably higher level than the native 
under ordinary conditions ; they probably give no indication of the general infant 
mortality among natives. Figures obtained previously from other sources have 
shown a very much higher rate.® 

1 See ibid. J.930, p. 16; 793J, p. 19. 

® Ibid. 19S0, p. 16. Medical Report 1932, p. 25, oontaina an extract from the report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for the Teita Reserve which shows that in the Bura area, ‘a fairly pro- 
grc.ssive area, where, however, there were only thirty improved huts’, there occurred among 
1,170 families ‘Christian and pagan’ 106 births and 16 infant deaths. 
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1931. The investigation among the Masai showed that of the 2,817 
children born to 907 women, 1,260 had died.^ As the age at death is not 
given it is impossible to tell how many died under one year. Infant mortal- 
ity may not have been excessive but it probably was high. 

A Masai custom gives tlio child a very bad start in bib. Diinng ilu' In',) thive 
months of pregnancy all Masai women linvo to go on .starvation diel..- 

Their bad start, while yot in utero must be a terrible bandicap when at birth they 
have to contend with gastric disorders fro:n highly im.snitabl(> food, disea.so imbibed 
from fly polluted milk, and lack of sufiicient .simlight. Lack of cleimline.s.s lirings in 
its train .soabie.s, .sores and staphylococcal infections to tiio .skin, 'rims attacloHl, 
internally and oxtornally, the wonder is that any of tlieni survive . . 

1932-3. According to the investigations in the Digo Di.sirici infant 
deaths iiumhered 94 from June to November 1932 and 171 from Octolmr 
1932 to September 1933, the computed infant mortality rates being 1 1 S and 
107 respectively The Medical Report suggests that tlie iufimt deaths iu 
the earlier period include a number of deaths of children over one year and 
thinks that the data for the later period are more accurate since ’ for 1 933 
the majority of the infants that died had already been registered at birth, 
so their actual ages were known’.® It draws the conclusion that the infant 
mortality rate of the Wadigo ‘is by African standards probably low’.® 

The Department summarizes the results of all the investigations made 
so far in Kenya by stating: ‘The lot of from 10 per cent to, in some areas, 
even 40 per cent of African infants is to die before they roach the age of 
one year.’’ 

It is obvious that the available data (which, as a whole, do not suggest 
a very high mortality) are far too scanty to he conclusive, and it should 
be noted that, as in other East African colonies, , so in Kenya, mortality in 
early childhood — ^rightly or wrongly — ^is believed to be excessive. The 
Acting Director of Medical and Sanitary Services spoke before tlie Land 
Commission of ‘the w'aste represented by an infant mortality of ilOO per 
1,000’.^ The Statistician stated; ‘There is a very higli infant mortality. 
I am given to understand that the medical authorities consider tliat half 
the childi’en die before they reach the age of 2|- or 3.’® ’.riio Cliief .Registrar 
of Natives said: ‘. . . we know that (according to Dr. Vint) approximately 
50 pe]' cent die within two years of birth. Apparently the only di.H.scnting 
opinion was recently expressed in the Interim Report on ^Development 
which said that the health services ‘have reduced mortality, ijarticul.-irly 

* See Madiuil Survey Mami Promn.ee, 1930-1, p. 2t}A ; Mcdiml liepoH l»3:i, [i. lf>. 

' Jledical Survey Mami Province, 1930-1, y. 12. 

“ Ibid., p. 42. Merker, as far back a.s l!t()4. reported (pp. tliat (diikl inortality atiumg 

the Masai (in German East Africa) was high. 

•‘ See Meiied Report Digo IHstrict 1932, p. 8; Kenya, Medical Report. '1932, p, ir>, '1933. 
pp. 18-19. . ^ 

“ Ibid., p. iO, “ Ibid., p; 25. ’ Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

® Konya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. iii, p. :1211. See also Orr ape] Giilis, 
p. 19: ‘No vital statistics are available. It is believed, however, froju (ibaervfttion.s inade iti 
limited areas, that the infantile death rate in the native reserves amounts to lietwcpp 400 and 
600 per 1,000.’- ■ • . . 
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infant mortality, in many areas It is to be regretted that the Committee 
did not give any facts. 

Adult Mortality. It wiE be remembered^ that the Statistician in 1928 
estimated the death-rate of native male adults at 20 per 1,000 and that the 
Chief Registrar of Natives accepted this rate as ‘a very reasonable one, 
considei’ing the various epidenucs, famines, etc., to which natives have 
been subjected since 1921’. Eight years later he reported that ‘in some 
quarters it is held that a death-rate of 36 per 1,000 would be nearer the 
correct figure ’. No data whatsoever are available to support either of the 
two estimates, but it seems unbefievable that the rate was actually as 
high as 35. 

Population Groioih. The official estimates suggest that the native popu- 
lation of Kenya (present area) decreased from about 3,500,000 in 1897 
to about 2,300,000 in 1921 and increased to about 3,800,000 by the end 
of 1944. It is possible, of course, that the population is now about the 
same as before the advent of the British, and it is quite likely that the 
population in 1921 was smaEer than both in 1897 and in 1944, but as no 
census has ever been taken it is impossible to tell even approximately for 
any year what the population actually was.^ 

Sir Arthur Hardinge, who in 1897 made the first estimate, expected the 
population to increase: 

It seems probable that the pojjulation . . . being composed of vigorous races, will 
especially, if they continue to be protected by Government against the deteriorating 
and destructive effects of alcohol, show in future a tendency to increase, now that 
the inter-tribal wars, the slave-hunts, and the Masai and Somali raids which, within 
a very recent period desolated the country almost iqi to the sea-board, are suppressed 
by the establishinont of a civilized Administration. The.se in former days, combined 
with a foe even more difficult to conquer, but whom improved communications and 
the advance of the railway will make it easier for us to contend with, namely, famines, 
long kept the population down . . . .^ 

Hardinge could not anticipate that only a few months later probably 
the most devastating famhae which ever befell Kenya would, in conjunc- 
tion with an epidemic of smaEpox, IdE off a considerable proportion of the 
population and that a few years later sleeping-siclmess would invade 
the country. But EEot, in 1903, was not less optimistic than his pre- 
decessor. 

Whenever the subject of our East African posse.ssious is discussed in England, 
there arises a natural inquiry whether it Ls worth while to incur so givat an annual 
expenditure with so little immediate return. What has really been accomplished in 
East Africa ? What solid hojics does it afford of commercial and financial progress ? 

^ Interim Report (I'.Jir)), p. 4-. ^ See pp. 141-3 above. 

“ While the Bine, Booh for 1944 put the native population at il, 826,533, the Development 
Coiuiiuttoo and its Sub-conimittces assumed in l!)45-(i that it did not ex(5oed 3,500,000 (see 
Report of the Development Gommiltee, vol. i, p. 61; vol. ii, pp. 101-2, 160). But Mrs. Watkins 
(Kiiropean Elected Member) .said on 11 Jan. 1946 in the Legislative Council; 'The Labour Office 
. . . has taken the basic figure to be S J million, I understand. That was a guess a decade or so ago, 
and now it is an anachronism as well as a guess, for it is quite an old figure. The abnormal increase 
caused by European intervention in matters of famine and so on has probably increased the 
native population, as we guess, and our guess is as good as yours, up to about 4| million.’ {Debates 
Fourth, Session, cal-IlQ.) 

■* Report on the Erisl Africa Protectoraie to July 1S97, p. 25. 
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Firstly, modem East Africa is the greatest philanthropic achievement of the later 
nineteenth century. Perhaps philanthropy and politics ought to be kept separate ; 
poi'hayjs political philanthrojiy is never quite disinterested ; but when n, (j^overnment 
can point to the tnumphant accomplishment of the great work of humanity there is 
110 roason wliy it Hhould not roeeive duo recognition. 

After liaving described how, before the advent of the Europeans, the 
natives were plagued by slave-bunts, tribal wars, and fainme,^ he went on: 

How groat is the difference now! A rumour that a single child has been kidnapped 
sends inen-of-war cruising all along the coast, and the Government are much con- 
cerned at isolated murders. Famine we have still to fear, but private charity has 
provided a fund to meet the next outbreak, and the facility with wllioh provision.s 
can be transported will probably prevent future droughts from occasioning tlie 
mortality which prevailed in the jrast. I do not say fliat the natives admire our good 

deeds as much as we admu'o them our.solves But there can be no doubt of tlio 

immense progress made in rendering the civilizatioir of the African at least possible, 
and it is a progress whicli need occasion no rogi-ets, for wo are not destroying any old 
or interesting system, but simply introducing order into blank, iininterosting, brutal 
barbarism.^ 

Two years later ( 1905) he wrote: 

I am happy to say that, with the abolition of the slave trade, a distinct increase 
of population is beginning to be felt.® 

Sub-Commissioner Ainsworth, in 1905, was very confident as regards 
the recuperation of the Kikuyu and Kamba after the great famine of 1 898 -9. 

The decrease in the numbers of the Wakikuyn and Wakamba was very consider- 
able. I calculate, however, that the average excess of births over normal deaths is 
about 4 per cent,, and such a rate of increase quickly makes up for ravages caused by 
famine, &c.^ 

^ See p. 190 above. 

® Report on the Bael Africa Protectorate, dated 18 Apr. 1903, p. 29. (Seven years later W. Sooresby 
Itoutledge and Katherine Bontledge deplored ‘the tendency to destroy local administration’ 
and ‘the short-aighted desire of the English authority to destroy the native administration of 
iuslice’ j With a Prehistoric People, pp. 219, 332. See also Hohley, Kenya, p. 183: ‘Perhaps the 
moat unfortunate result of tho impact of European culture hiis been the way in which hotli 
Government and missionary effort has, with the best intentions in tho world, resulted in impairing 
the effectiveness of the indigenous system of native government.’) 

® Eliot. The East Africa ProlecJoratc, p. 67 ; see also ibid., p. 191 . 

■* Reports relating to the. Administration of the East Africa Protectorate, p, 26 ; sec also iiiid,, p. S. 
According to Ainsworth the Kikuyu ‘are probably the most prolific’ tribe of tlic ITkambii Province 
(ibid., p. 34). Tate in 1904 likewise stated that the Kikuyu ‘are e.vtraordinarily prolific, and pos.sess 
recuperative faculties as a tribe wliich make them quite inoxtingnislmble’ ; lie did not consider 
that the Kamba were so prolific us the Kikuyu (see ‘Notes on the Kikuyu and Kamba Tribes’, 
pp. 132, 137), Dr. Leakey, however, possibly referring to a later period, expressed in 1932 the 
following opinion (Kenya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 070): 

‘The reason for the great overcrowding to-day, to my mind, is that tho last fourteen or 
fifteen years have seen a tremendous change in native custom as it affects birtli and population. 
Porinorly, no Kikuyu woman was allowed to conceive a second child until tho first child had 
stopped Buckling, which was usually not until after the end of the second yeor, so there were 
gonovally intervals of about tlireo years between the children. That lias been broken down 
entirely. It used to bo considered unluoky, but now they have discovered that is not true, and 
cliildren. are being born now—aocording to figures from the Kabete Mission — about one every 
bhe-and-adialf years. . 

‘Secondly from investigations and inquiries I made just at tlie beginning of 1919 over not a 
very big area (only ono ridge), I e3tima,ted from the information I was given that the number of 
deaths before puberty compared with the ohildren bom was about 60 per cent; that is, nearly 
two-thirds of the children born died before puberty at that period: From figures I have got novv. 
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Such a rate of increase would indeed quickly make up for ravages 
caused by famine, &c., but it is evident that Ainsworth’s calculation must 
have been wrong.^ 

When the estimates based on tax registers yielded a much smaller total 
population than the earlier estimates there was apparently at first a ten- 
dency to distrust the new figures. Thus the Economic Commission in 1919 
declared that the official figure of 2,700,000 was ‘probably far too low’.^ 
But from 1921 on it was generally believed that the earlier figures had been 
overestimates.'* As regards the actual development of the population in 
the first 25 or 30 years of British administration opinions vary widely. The 
most favourable view was taken by the Superintendent of the 1921 census 
who thought that even in the period 1911-21 the native population had 
not declined, and. that the decrease in the official estimates, from 3,000,000 
to 2,483,500, was entirely fictitious. 

The apparent reduction in tho Native population between 1911 and 1921 is attri- 
buted to an over estimate in 1911, which has been corrected by improved methods of 
computation adopted in recent years.'* 

The most unfavourable view was taken by Dr. Leys (1924) : 

The writer believes that there has been a steady aird rapid fall in the African popu- 
lation of Kenya during the past twenty-five years, amounting altogether in that 
period to a third of tho former number of inhabitants.® 

Dr. Leys’s argument was to this effect: The war of 1914-18 has 
destroyed more life than a generation of tribal wars ; famine is a great evil 
still, and the long absence firom their homes of numerous natives employed 
by Europeans reduces the birth-rate, creates chronic food shortage, and 
throws an excessive share of the work of cultivation on the women, with 
consequent injury to their young children; some old diseases are now 

anyway as regards those who are affected by missionary influences, the death-rate is very much 
lower indeed.’ 

As regards the Kavirondo — to mention only one other tribe — Johnston said (1002) that ‘the 
women are prolific’, hut that ‘there is much mortality amongst the children, and it frequently 
occurs that a woman loses all her offspring one after the other’ (Tie Uganda Protactorate,, vol. ii, 
p, 748). ‘Foaker [an administration oflicer] considers tho Bantu Kavirondo to he distinctly on 
the increase’ (ibid,, p. 749). Johnston endorses this statement and adds; ‘Happily the nation 
remains up to the pro.9ent free from that scourge, syphilis, which has so oiieoked the population 
of Uganda’ (ibid., p. 760). 

* I do not know of any case where a population has had for a series of years a birth-rate of 60 
per 1,000. But even if this .should have been true of the Kikuyu and tho Kamba, tlieii' death- 
rate cannot have been as low as 20 per 1,000, because (with a birth-rate of 00) this would pre- 
suppose an unbelievably low mortality in childhood. Ainsworth, however, says (Seports relating 
to tie Adminktralion of the East Africa Protectorate, p. 5) that they have ‘a fairly high rate of 
infant mortality’, and that ‘the physical condition of the people was perhaps better then [before 
the British administration] than it is now’ (ibid., p. 27). 

** See Final Report, Part I, p. 7. 

” See Genms Report 1021, p. 10; statements of Hon. T. J. O’rShea and Dr. .1. W. Arthuj 
in the Legislative Council, 14 Aug. 1^25, Debates 1925, vol. ii, pp. 625, 633; Papers relating to 
the Health and, Progress of Native Popidations, p. 16; Dilley, p. 8. But the Medical Officer Dr. 

1 .eys (p. 282) said even with regard to the official estimate of 4,000,000 (of which he rightly stated 
that it ‘was the generally accepted figure and was given in all books of reference’) that he believed 
‘it to have been, if somewhat overestimated, not hopelessly wide of the mark’. 

* Census Report 1921, p. 10. 

® Leys, p. 282. . 
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more widespread than in former times, and irew diseases, both of animal 
and of man, have come to the country with the Europeans^ 

Tn the first half of the 1920s the prcvailuig official opinion was that the 
po] 3 ulation was stationary or even declining. The Medical Report for 
1 922 pointed out that oven a change in the infant mortality rate of the 
Colony, which it estimated at 400 per 1,000 births, would not result in a 
population increase. 

Wi'i'o fcho infaiil. mortality rate to fall while the fertility rate and the sardtary 
standard rcmaiiiod the same as at prosont, no permanent inerou.se of tho poimlation 
could rivisonahly bo e.'cpectod. A temporary increase there would bo, but under 
existing .sanitary conditions any ooriHideruble increase would Imt provide material 
for tho constitution of mi opidoniie wliich would ravage the population to a degree 
unknown before.^ 

The Medical Report for 1924, after having confronted a recent estimate 
of 2,660,9833 with the estimate in the 1921 census report of 2,483,500 
stated : 

As will be seen from tlio figures given at the begimiing of this section it is esl iniat ed 
that during the past four years tho native population has ineroused by 3 per cent. 
The conditions, however, under which estimates of tho native po]iul£ition arcs and 
must for some years continue to bo made, are not such as to admit of any great 
degree of accuracy being attained and it is impossible to state with certainty that an 
increase has occiuTod. Tlie figures given are nevertheless of intorest in t hat th(‘>’ ah'erd 
no support to any suggestion that the native population as a whole is decreasing in 
numbers.^ 

The Chief Native Commissioner, however, did not sliare this opinion, 

The Chief Native Corainissioner considers that, when every allowance has been 
made for defects in the estimates, it is difficult to avoid the eoriolusion that tho popu- 
lation has lately shown a tendency to decline.® 

On the other hand, some unofficial members of the Legislative Council, 
in the debate on the motion for taking a native census (14 August 1925), 
expressed the view that the impression that the population was declining 
was all wrong and was only due to earlier overestimates. 

Hon. T. J . O'Shea: . . . Later on when tho administration of tho country jiermitted 
of something like more accurate counts being made, the figure was hrouglit do-wri, 
find to-day when we have a system of administration whieh pc-rmils of rea.sonnbly 
c.alculating, the figures show that tho population is so low to wliat it was fifteen years 
ago that tho impression is eroatod that tho native population of this count, ry is 
docreasing as a result of diisoase, and the administmtion of this country liiis been 
ohallongod that it is not doing its duty by tho natives and wo are to somo extent, 
being held responsible for the policy which is supposed to docimafe the nativf> 
population. In view of tliat we .should got some accurate figures f)f tho uativo 

^ Sen Leys, pp. 282-1)0, 310. See also ‘Memoi'andum Presented by the Kikuyu ( Vatral Afisneia- 
tion', Konya Land Commission, Evidence mid Memomnda, vol. i, pp. 11)3-2 li. 

Medical Bepmi 1922, -p. 

“ Tliis is the estiraato fe 1924 given in Colonial lie/portc, Kenya 1921, p. 7, and in Colonial 
OJJicc List 192(1, p. 24S, but tho data supplied by the Chief Native Commissioner to tho JOast 
Aftiaa Commission (see fieport, ppj. 148, 185), the Medical Report for 11)25 (p. 1.5), ami a lU-nio- 
nuicl um prepared by .the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services in 1930 (see Pupen nhiiiny to 
2 4^^066 P' showed for 1924 a native population of only 

* Medical Report im, p. 10. 6 Report of the East Africa Commission, p. 18.5. 
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population and then in five or ten years’ time we shall be able to show that the 
admhiistration of this coimtry is benefiting the natives and the medical services in 
this coimtry are such that they are materially helping the natives.^ 

Hon. Dr. J. W. Arthur: ... I thinlc that probably we have got down to a minimum 
of the native population, because our statistics are fairly accm-nte at this time, which 
enables us to know tlie population that wo have to deal with. At the same time I do 
think that there is undoubtedly an increase in the native population of this coimtry. 
I cannot personally believe otherwise from having seen the efforts made for their 
social, medical and educational improvement. Undoubtedly the number.^ are greatly 
on the increa.se . . . .“ 

It was probably in answer to these statements that the Medical Depart- 
ment in its report for 1925 xiointed out that while the official figiu'es prior 
to 1914 Avere mere guess-Avork, the ‘more accurate’ figures shoAved a 
decline from 2,797,475 in 1914 to 2,495,065 in 1924. 

There Avoukl thorofore appear to be some grounds for tlio anxiety Avhich is not 
infrequently exipressed with regard to the future.® 

But Avliile the Medical Department had no illusions about population 
trends in the past it suggested that no conclusions should be draAvn 
regarding the future. ‘The period 1914 to 1924 Avas one during which a 
number of severe strains were being experienced by the native population.’^ 
‘Increase of population betAA'^een the years 1904 and 1924 could under the 
circumstances hardly have been expected.’ 

Erom 1925 to 1929 the official estimates showed an enormous popula- 
tion increase. On 28 November 1927 the Colonial Secretary said in the 
Legislative Council : 

Wo have every reason to bolievo that in this coimtry the native population is 
increasing remarkably fast. I think that if a conans were taken it would be a surprise 
to a groat many people in this eountrj' to find what a large number of natives there is 
and how much larger that number is than the number Avhich is usually estimated in 
Kenya.® 

The Medical Report for 1929 said that apart from the official estimates 
Avhich may overstate the increase® ‘all the indications are that, taken as a 
whole, the native pojpulation of Kenya is increasing in numbers’.'^ A 
Memorandum prepared by the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services 
in 1930 showed rather conflicting views. 

1. Any o23inion which may havo boon expressed with regard to an increase or 
decrease of the native population in Kenya must be largely in the nature of guess- 
work. No proper census has ever been attempted in any district. Observations can 
only bo largely the result of impressions and these, notoriously liable to inaccuracies 
in themselves, are subject to mfluences such as migrations in search of work, hotter 
pastures, more fertile land, etc., which, while producing local effect have no bearing 
on the numbers of the poimlation generally.® 

* Legislative Council Debates 1935, vol. ii, p. 525. ® Ibid., p, 533. 

® Medical Deport 1935, p. 16. See also ibid.: ‘. . . it is probable that general opinion in Kenya 
is to the effect that, without specific instruction in sanitation, in midwifery, and in the elementary 
principles of hygiene, inoreaso in the native population, or even the maintenance of that poirala- 
tion at its present level, is unlilcely to be secured.’ 

See p. 202 above. ® Legislative Council Debates 1937, vol. ii, p. 636. “ See p. 146 above. 

’ Medical Deport 1929, p, 14. See also ibid. 1930, p. 15: ‘The indications arc that an actual 
increase is taking place.’ 

“ Papers relating ip the Health and Progress oj Native Populations, p. i 7. 
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6. Apart from figures, all the indications are that, taken as a whole, the native 
population of Kenya has increased in numbers, at any rate of late years, but what the 
rate of increase is it is impossible to specify. It is also certain that there ia consider- 
able variation in the different districts. Varying local conditions will have influenced 
the rates of either increase or decrease. In certain areas the density of population is 
such that further considerable increase cannot possibly take place therein under 
existing conditions.* 

The Deputy Dhector of Sanitary Service, in his report for 1931, showed 
even concern about the large population increase : 

At the present moment owing m no small part to the call for increased produc- 
tion, which is an inevitable outcome of the impact of western civilization on a 
primitive people and one which is desirable and necessary not only in tlio in1,ei‘est.s 
of the world at large but of the African himself, population is increasing anti 
pressing hard on the heels of production. This incroaso, however, botli of folk and 
produce is taking place before methods of maintaining the fertility of tlio soil have 
been univei'sally inculcated and the land in many ai'oas is, in consequence^ deteii- 
orating, and in so far as this is so the prospects of prosperity and liealth are being 
jeopardized.^ 

But the report for 1932 was again more cautious. After having pointed 
to ‘the progress of the public health in England during the past fifty 
years ’ it said : 

We liave been in East Africa now for about an equal period. Eor tliirty yt'ars of 
that period there has been a railway tlu'ough the land, and during the last ton years, 
at least, increasingly intensive administration. Wlxat have wo to resport of the state 
of the public health to-day ? Has there been progress or regression in tVio last fifty 
years ? Is the general population larger or smaller ? Are birth rates decreasing, or 
increasing in any areas ? Aird tho general death rate, and the infantile mortality 
rates, what of them 1 What is the trend of the various diseases here ‘I Are the people 
on the whole fitter, or less fit, either mentally, or pliysically than thuy were last year, 
or ten, thirty or fifty years ago ? These are the type of questions which should bo 
answered in a report on the state of the public health, or, if they cannot be answered, 
at least discussed; for they are important questions, and if the answers are still 
unavailable it is of importance to know why, and in tho eoiirsu of discussion wo may 
perhaps discover whether our measures have been right or wrong, and our expendi- 
ture wisely directed, or perhaps not justified by the results. 

But it is not easy to answer any of these qnefstions with regard to tiio popuiation 
of Kenya, while with regard to many, and these not the least important, not onlj' 
are tho answers still unknown but there are not even grounds for suggesting tliat tlio 
answers may bo tluis, or tlius. We may know of reasons wbicii miglit make a certain 
answer not unlikely, but wo can seldom go further. Eor example up to the prosont 
wo have in tiie first place no precise knowledge as to tho trend of tlio iiopulation u.s a 
whole ; wo certainly know tliat factors are in operation whicli should rotard increase, 
while equally we know of factors which should promote it, and we have some reason 
to believe that over great areas the latter are now tho more effoctivi'. but our iluta 
are not general, and for most areas they are still far from prccisu. I\"o luive no kuov-- 
ledge whatsoever as to whether the general birth and death rates aro incroiising or 
decreasing, no information with regard to the trend of many of ttio most imiiorl aiit 
diseases, and no Imowledge as to whether the people as a whole aro fitter or loss fit 
than they were last year, or ten, or fifty years ago.® 

* Papers reJidituj to llie liealth and Progress of Native Populations, p. in. 

^ Medical Peport 1931, p SZ, , . 

^ Ibid. 1032, pp. 9-10. None of the more recent annual reports of tho Medical Department 
diaouBSea the question whether the native population as a whole is increasing. 
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Lord Moyne, in his report of May 1932, took a different view : 

Natives, poor and backward as they are when judged by European standards, are 
certainly far better off than before the British Government, by building the Uganda 
Railway, opened up the country and began the process of civilization. . . . Instead of 
living for the most par t in a state of preventible disease and in constant fear of famine, 
slavery, and violent death, the Kenya native now enjoys liberty and security and in 
varying degree according to the district where he lives, is being gradually taught to 
improve his health and his standard of life.’ 

In a Memorandum submitted to the Kenya Land Commission in 1.933, 
the Acting Director of Medical and Sanitary Services (Dr. Paterson) 
expressed also the opinion that the demographic situation had consider- 
ably improved : 

Reviewing the situation and the probabilities in Kenj'^a . . . the position probably 
is that, up to thirty or forty years ago, war, po.stilence and famine served from time 
to time to reduce either the number of the population or the rate of increase. 

After the advent of settled government, the operation of these checks to popula- 
tion was in certain cases and to a certain extent lessened, partly as the result of 
comparative peace, partly as the result of improved transport, and jiartly perhaps 
as the result of sa.nitary measures with regard to certain major epidemic diseases. 
On the other hand, the chocks were on occasion probably facilitated. 

The extent to which the checks were either abrogated or enhanced during the 
first twexrty or thirty years of government cannot, however, be estimated with any 
degree of accuracy, and all that can be said with certainty is tliat during the first 
half of that period or more there would not appear to have been any notable increase 
or decrease of the native population taken as a whole, but that at the present time 
certain tribes are undoubtedly increasing in numbers, and that we Imow of no major 
tribe, with the possible exception of the Masai, wliich is decreasing in numbers or in 
which the rate of increase is becoming lower. Whether the rate of inerease is now 
rising is probably unknown, but there is no evidence to suggest that on the whole 
it is falling. 

Beyond that we have no certain knowledge. The essential facts may therefore be 
summarized as follows : — 

In Kenya at the present date, following on the institution of orderly government 
and the establishment of certain specific welfare measures, but in the absence of 
certain other welfare measures on such a scale as might be expected to ensure any 
general immediate result in the direction of lowering the death rate, population is 
increasing.^ 

The opinion that the population of Kenya was increasing also received 
very much local support at the hearings of the Land Commission. Some 
claims in this respect were absolutely fantastic. The District Officer of 
Maohakos District submitted two tables according to which the number 
of adults had increased from 74,332 in 1919 to 109,176 in 1931 and the 
number of ‘Tax receipt tickets actually sold’ from 44,724 in 1911 to 70,913 
in 1931. 

Table I shows the adult population a.s recorded year by year in the annual 
reports. ... 

Over the period 1919-1931 there has been an average increase of 3-() per cent per 

’ Report by the Financiar Oommissioner, pp. 26-G. See also Interim Report on Development 
(1946), p. 7: ‘The elimination of inter-tril)al warfare, coupled with the provision of such health 
services as it has been possible to provide, has led to a marked growth in the African popwktion.’ 
See furthermore ibid., p. 4. 

^ Kenya Land Couimisaion. javidence and Memoranda, vol. iii, p. 3220. 
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annum within Machakos District. There has also been a small exodus of squatters to 
farms in the Thika District during the past twenty years. These number approximately 
2,000 adults at the present time. The total increase of adult Kamba of Machakos 
District, both those living within and without the district, would appear to be about 
3-7 per cent per annum. 

Table II gives the number of hut and poll tax tickets actually sold for each year 
from 1911 to 1931. These confirm that the population is increasing at a rate some- 
what similar bub slightly higher than tiiat obtained from calculations biased on 
Table I. 

The District Commissioner in 1926, after close inquiry, came to tlie conclusion that 
the rate of increase since the Waa- was approximately i per cent. Tliis agrees very 
closely with the present computation {see Annual Report, 102(i).i 

The District Commissioner of Kitiii District suhmitted revised popula- 
tion figures showing an increase from 104,855 in 1921 to 141,587 in 1931. 
He concluded ‘that the population has increased by almost exactly one- 
tbird in the decade 1921 to 1931 ’ in spite of an exodus due to a fainine in 
1929.® The Provincial Commissioner, Ukamba,® thought that the figure 
for 1931 was an underestimate and that the figure 152,584 for 1932 (indi- 
cating an increase of 46 per cent, since 1921 or an average yearly increase 
of 3'6 per cent.) was correct.^ 

It is obvious that if emigration actually exceeded immigration in the 
Machakos and Kitui districts, either the earlier or the later population 
returns must have been utterly wrong. 

Other estimates, based on hut tax records, showed smaller increases,'"’ 
the most interesting one being made by District Commissioner Pazan for 
Kikuyu proper.® Prom his ‘Memorandum on the Rate of Population 
Increase of the Kikuyu Tribe ’ (which has not been published) he derived 
the conclusion that the population had increased since the famine of 1899 
at a yearly rate of at least 1-2 per cent.,’ that, to judge from the increase in 
the number of wives, the present rate of population increase was 1-6 per 
cent., and that since ‘the children who are maturing now were born in 
unfavourable conditions, i.e., during the War period ’ the increase ‘is lilcel}'' 
to he rather more in the next fifteen years h® He considers it ‘ as probable 
that the rate of increase will rise from the present figure of approximately 
1-6 per cent per annum to approximately 2 per cent by 1941 and will 
continue at about that rate for the following decade but will ultimately 
decline, when the effect of a tendency to later marriages has made itself 
felt’.® 

' Kciiyii Liind Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. ii, p. 1297. iSco ibid., p. 1301 . 

“ The Ilkiimbn. Province then consisted of the Machakos and Kitui districts. 

; See ibid., p. 1432. 

= See, for exaniplo, ibid., vol. i, p. 65S; vol. iii, pp. 2267-71, 23-18-fil; Heport of Kenya land 
Commission, p. 288. 

Muandm District, Fort Hall District, and South Nj'cri District (oxcl. Korugiiyn), with a total 
area of 1,283 sqLuare miles ; see Kenya Daiitl Oominission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 97-1 . 

7 ibid., p. 906. This estimate, however, Ls not in agreomont witli tlie ( !omiiii«‘iion’f! eatimahi 
that the number of Kikuyu iuKikuyuland was 461,662 in 1902 as compared witli (100, 000 Kilniyn 
lirdng inside and outside Kilcuyulaiul in 1931 (tee Report, p. 26), since tiio latter i‘Htimuli' wonhl 
imply a yearly increase of only 1 per cent., even if no Kikuyu had lived outside iviknvuhind 
in 1902. ... 

“ Kenya Land Commission, Evidence and Memoranda, vol. i, p. 908. 


" Hiid., p, 1012. 
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I have decided that an assumption of a uniform rate of 1-8 per cent instead of a 
iigiu'e working up gradually from 1-6 per cent to 2 per cent and ultimately declining, 
will be sufficiently accurate for our purpose, and being a more conservative figure 
it is more likely to ho believed. A small error will not affect the general validity of 
the conclusions, but will mean that the situations represented as occurring in 1947 
and 1962 may actually come to pas.s two or three years earlier or later. 

The years selected for examination are 1947 and 1962, and on tlio assumption of 
an increase of 1-8 per cent the total population of the area under review will be ; — 



Population 

1 Estimated Population 


1931 1 

1047 

1962 

Kiiimbij, Fort Hall and 
Nyeri District (les.s 
Keruguya) 

1 

397,091 

528,131 

690,003 


Table 2 of Chapter I shows the number of squatters from these areas who were 
living outeide the reserve in 1931 as 95,837. If they inoroase at the same rate and no 
movement in or out takes place, their numbers in 1947 will be 127,197 and in 1962, 
166,183.1 

In ‘An Economio Survey of the Kikujni Reseivea’^ he expressed the 
following opinion : 

The future of tlie next thirty years or so may bo imagined as a race between the 
tendency of a growing population to congest the land and a growing skill to make 
the same land support a larger population. During the earlier years of the period skill 
will he in the lead, and result in greater individual prosperity. But the rate of better- 
ment will decline and it .seems likely that in about twenty years from now (miless 
remedial measures are taken) approacliing congestion will depress the standard of 
life as much as growth in skill will raise it. After that a long flat top to the graph is 
tlie best that we can expect. There is at least a possibility that dopre.ssion may take 
place before equilibriiun is established. 

Exports from the reserve should go on inereasmg for several years after the stan- 
dard of life has ceased to improve, but must ultimately decline if a general congestion 
takes ifiaco.® 

The Land Commi.ssion, in their report, reprmted this opinion and 
added : 

The survey was sent to the Director of Agriculture and the work of ci’iticising it 
was entrusted to Mr. Blimt, Acting Deputy Director, whose reply, which i.s filed in 
evidence, indicates his full agreement with this opinion. 

Mr. Vidal, the District Commissioner of Fort Hall, regai-ds the figures a.s .sufilcicnUy 
accurate to justify conclusions being based upon them, while Mr. Pease, ]9istrict 
Commissioner at Nyeri, states : — 

‘My general conclusion is that congestion m the more favoured areas of the 

Kikuyu projaer is ajoproaching rather more rapidly than is envisaged in the memo- 
randum, since I thinlc the increase m population reasonably certain and the 

increase in yield of foodorops per acre distinctly problematic.’ 

Wo cannot but attach great weight to tbe^ opinions and the careful memoranda 
in which they are presented. Nobody pretends that the factors in the account are 
precisely ponderable or that fresh factors will not appear, but we cannot ignore whfrt 
apxjears to be a well-grounded and apparently tmanimous opinion by all the adminis- 
trative and agricultural officers of the Kikuyu districts,, that a state of general 

‘ Ibid., pp. 1012-13. ^ Reprinted ibid., pp. 971-1039, “ Ibid., p. 1032. 
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congestion such as will result in a depression of the standard of life is tteeatened 
within thirty yearsd 

It should be noted, however, that Mr. Fazan’s computations of popula- 
tion increase in the past, on which his conclusions as to the future popula- 
tion increase were based, were not i-eceived without scepticism. The Cliief 
Kegistrar of Natives told the Commission: 

With regard to Mr. Fazan’s economic siuwey of the Kikuyu, at the time Mr. Fazon 
was preparing this ho came to my ofliee and obtained various data and estimates 
from my records. I can only say that I agree entirely with the remarks made by 
Mr. Fazan in hi.s Chapter 4 (1 am not concerned with any other), and the inferences 
lie has drawn from my ligiiros. A great deal of this is to a certain extent guesswork, 
because there are no definite details available, but I think it is as near a guess as can 
be procured, I mean, a guess based upon information given in my section. I .should 
aon.sider it to have a sufficient substratum of fact to entitlo it to bo called an estimate.^ 

The Statistician, Mr. Walter, made the following comment : 

Mr. Fazan has certainly made very good use of the .small amount of definito 
information which is available, but the problem of oriticLsm can hardly bo considcu'ed 
strictly one for the .Statistical Department. Practically every factor on which ho has 
baaed his estimates, viewed from a purely statistical point of view, mu.-t bn con- 
sidered as unlcnown. The death rate amongst children, the death rate in the total 
population, the birtli rate, are all problems whicli have never been very closely 
investigated. The true adult i)opulation can also hardly be considered an accurate 
measure if comparisons are made between the population returns which are sent in 
from year to yoar. 

I can only conclude that Mr. Fazan’s guesses are as good as any which could bo 
made by anyone else, if wo do not take into consideration his specialized knowledge 
of native conditions. When his specialized knowledge of native conditions is taken 
into consideration, his guesses are naturally better than any I could possibly put 
forward.** 

As I had no access to Mr. Fazan’s ‘Memorandum on the Rate of Popu- 
lation Increase I must confine my.self to raising a few points: 

(1) Kiambu District. Assuming that the figures eoneorning the increase 
in the number of wives were as correct as Mr. Fazan thinks they are,® it 
would still be impossible to draw from them conclusions as to the increase 
of the total population. Leaving out of consideration iminigration uaid 
emigration, the total population increased, say, in 1921-31 by tlie total 
number of births and decreased by the total number of deaths oeourring 
in tliat period, while the number of wives increased by marriages and de- 
creased by deaths of husbands and wives. Changes in fertility and infant 
mortality between 1916 and 1931, which could have had no effect whatso- 
ever on the iucrcaso in the number of wives in 1921-31 may have affected 
considerably population increase. (What is true of Kiambu is true, of 
course, also of the other districts.) 

^ lieport of t!m Kenya liwnd Gommission, T^ip. l4A~i. 

* Kenya Lnnd Commission, Svidertee and Memoranda, vol. iii, pp. 3037-8. 

W*. Ibid., vol. i,:p. 1009. ^ ' 

'* ft is very much to be regretted that this Memorandum was not reproduced in tlie volumes of 
liJyidemie and Jfemomiida and 'that they contain not even an extract showing the basic data, 
(numbers of wives) from which the inerease rates were computed. (Another sin of omission which 
must be resented by everyone who wants to study this most valuable publication covering 3,458 
pages is that there is no Index.) , ' , Bee p. 13.5 above. 
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(2) Fort Hall District. After having stated that the figures for Kiambu 
are accurate, Mr. Fazan said: ‘As far as Fort Hall goes, I feel the position 
is not 80 reliable. It is not accurate until the last few years, owing to a large 
number of factors.’^ The District Commissioner of Fort Hall, Mr. Vidal, 
stated : 

The average rate of increase in the past in the reserve has been at the very low 
figure of '4 per cent ami although I think this is an under-estimate I can produce 
no proof of ligiire.s to gainsay it, on the otlier hand I am confident that the future rate 
of increase of 1-7 ijer ccjnt [suggested by Mr. Fazan] is not exaggerated.^ 

But the Provincial Commissioner, Mr. La Fontaine, who had been Dis- 
trict Commissioner of Fort Hall in 1927-30, assumed a future average 
rate of only about 1*25. 

The present population is 171,852. In thirty yeare time it should be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 250,000.“ 

(3) South Nyeri. Mr. Fazan says : ‘ . generally speaking, the figures 

were not reliable. In some cases I had to calculate on an analogy of the 
figures from other districts. That might be justifiable as long as one did 
not base conclusions on them.’* Yet, he based his conclusion that the 
population of Kikuyu proper would increase from 397,000 in 1931 to 
690,000 in 1962 on the assumption that the population increase in the 
South Nyeri areas was similar to that in the other two districts. 

(4) Squatters. Mr. Fazan says: ‘While the average rate of increase 
among the squatters [from Kikuyu ijroper] has been 6'2 per cent over the 
whole decade [1921-31], since 1927 it has only been about 1 per cent, or 
less than its own natural increase, which indicates that, on balance during 
those years, more persons have returned to the reserve than have left it.’® 
In fact, nothing is known about the natural increase of the squatters, but 
if actually more persons have returned to the reserve than have left it 
this would account for part of the past population increase in Kikuyu 
propej’. 

(5) Even if the past population increase in Kikuyu proper were known 
and if all the data which the Statistician declared indispensable (birth- 
rate, death-rate, infant mortality rate) wei'e knowii, it would be absolutely 
im]X)ssiblo to draw therefrom any conclusions concerning the future popu- 
lation iiu'roase, as long as other factors such as the age composition of the 
pofuilatiou are unknown. This would be true of every country in the world 
but is jxirtieularly true of Kikuyu where the age composition has been so 
much modified first in 1898-9 and again in 1917-19. 

'fho Land Commission was, of course, concerned in particular with the 
po[)ulation increase in various reserves. But it discussed briefly also the 

MCenya Land Com mifflion, anti JlejJMrajiiio, vol. i, p. 964. 

“ Ibid., p. 1068. 

Ibid., p. 958. Mr. Fazan and Mr. Vidal put it at 286,000. ‘ Ibid,, p. 964. 

° He would liavo found cjuito another totalinorease if he had assumed, for example, that condi- 
tions in South Nyeri were similar to those in the Binbu District, another district of the Kikuyu 
Province. There tlie number of wives and widows decreased from 30,112 in 1921 to 29,469 in 
1931 (see ibid., p. 558). 

® Ibid., p. 976. 
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population increase in general. The Statistician expressed the following 
opinion : 

I think there is no means really of estimating the increase of the poinilation, based 
on any .section of the population, but it is not pertinent to the present inquiry. There 
is no doubt that tlie population has, and probably is increasing at the rate somewhere 
but ween I and 1'.5 per cont.^ 

With reference to this statement of the population increase in the Colony 
as a wliole tlie Chairman asked tire Chief Registrar of Natives various 
questions. 

Chairman: You would naturally suppose that in the more remote areas, suoh as 
Turkana, and possibly some of the ox -slave areas or where the population is below 
the optimum density, such as Pokomo and parts of Ma.sai, tliat the rate of increase 
would be les.s ? 

Mr. Imbort : ye.s ; and in the more advanced areas it would be more. For in, stance, 
Kiambu, where they have medical services, etc., and where the native, s are more 
advanced, is likely to .show a considerably greater incroa.se, I should think it would 
be nearer 2 than 1 in Kikuyu, in order to balance the lowness of increase in tho other 
areas. 

I think you have to take into consideration that in Turkana there is ver3' little food 
to be acquired. 

Taking the more remote districts, such as Kisii, Nandi, and Lnmbwa, .1 should 
imagine they have a very good birth-rate, fairly consistently, and the Kaviroiido 
particularly is more prone to run to a doctor for medicine, etc., than otlier tribes are. 

Chairman; Would you saj' that the position was that on botli sides, s of the optimum 
you got a tendency to depress the population ? 

Mr. Imbert: Yes, and therefore the optimum density is most friendly to a high 
rate of increase.'^ 

The Land Commission came to the following general conclusion : 

All the evidence before us points to a high rate of increase among tho native 
population, and we cannot discern any good reason for expecting any .slackening of 
the rate within the next two decades. It appears more likely that it will iucrea.'u as 
a result of the improved conditions of life. It has boon suggested to us that the lator 
marriages, which may bo expected to occur as a result of mission teaching, and 
possibly also as a concomitant of a higher standard of life, may cau.se cleeliue in tho 
rate of increase. But havhig regard to the fact that at pre.sont iruuriage.s eunimonlj’ 
occur before the age of maturity is fully reached, 'we arc not couvinei'd ( hat a riTarda- 
tion by a year or two, which is all that can bo expected, would have 1 hat i esult. For 
auj’ decrease which there may bo in tho birth-rate will probahlj^ bi> more 1 1 laii coimlf-r- 
acted by an iuci'oaso iu tho survival-rate both among children and among molher.s.'' 

The recent reports by the Development Committee and its Kul)- 
Committees take it likewise for granted that the native ])0]mlation is 
increasing rapidly. 

Plows have been put before us as to tho problems faced by the Folony a.s a rc.sult 
of tho growth of population which has oocurrod and the lurlliur increases that are 
expected, Tho Committee has, therefore, had prominently in mind the issue jinsod 
by ail increasing population. Fi-om tho economic point of view tho decisive f’aclnr is 
whether losources and man power can be combined in a suHiciontly effective manner 
to increase wealth in a more favourable ratio than population. VVlietluu' such a 

1 Kenya T-aud Cominiaaion, fyideiice md Memoranda, vol. iii, p, 3033. But sec also ibid., 
p. 3036: ‘1 think the probabilities are that the population is inoieasing about 1 or br> per oenti 
oritmaybeaUttlemore.’ “ Ibid., p, 303S. 

® Jleyorf, p. 349. But see pp. 223-4 above. 
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desirable end can bo achieved depends upon the full utilization of existing physical 
resources and the discovery of new raw materials (i.e. through a comprehensive 
geological survey) together with the degree of success achieved by the gospel of 
‘all must work’. A further relevant point is that in certain countries it has been 
proved that a rise in the standard of living has resulted in a fall in the birth rate and 
a more stable population.^ 

laom figures now available it appears that there ai-o some 100,000 children in 
c.'ich _\ ca,rly ago-gmu)i.“ Some authorities state that the yearly population increase 
(jan bo Inken as lav'o [)er cent, but figures obtainable from some districts suggest 
fliat this is too low foi- the African population of Kenya. For the x^urpose of thi.s 
jiliiii it has therefore b(a>.n assumed to be 2-J per cent, which gives the children’s 
yearly ago-grouj) poj)ul»it.ion as ai)proximatoly 160,000 in twenty yoars.=> 

Anyono feniiliar with vital statistics would, of eoui-se, have dissuaded 
the Committee from making such a fantastic assumption for the purpose 
of its development plan. 

VII. Non-Nativk Birth and Death Statistics 

Europeans. It is doubtful whether registration, particularly of deaths, 
has ever been complete, but there is no doubt that both birth and death 
registration have been very incomplete at least from 1929 to 1939.'* The 
numbers of births and deaths registered in 1929-39 suggest a mean birth- 
rate of 18 or 19 and a mean death-rate of 6 or 7. It is impossible to estimate 
the omissions in the birth records, but they xirobably were numerous, since 
the proportion of young women among the total European population is 
high. It is impossible also to say whether the much higher birth figures 
during the war came near the truth. As regards deaths it seems safe to 
assume that prior to 1942 not more than one-half, as a rule, were registered. 
Mortality of European officials has been low since 1919. The Medical 
Eeport for 1934 summarizes health conditions of the Europeans in Kenya 
as follows ; 

The figures at our disposal witli regard to tlio European jjoiiulation are, as is the 
caso of tlio Asian x^oxuilatiou, oithor too small, umelinblo or incornpleto to merit 
analysis and again one must have recourse to general imxeressions. 

That the standard of health which prevails among Europeans in Kenya is very 
much higher than that which provails among either Asians or Africans, there can bo 
no doubt. 

How the standard of health which provails might comxjaro with the standard 
prevailing among a similarly constituted population living in Euroj)o, it is impo.s- 
sible to .say with certainty. Having regard to the fact that general sanitary amenities 
in Kenya are .still poor, comimred with those of England, and that there is constant 

^ .Report of the Development Committee (6 July 1946), vol. i, p. 11. 

“ See ‘Report of the Education Sub-Comniittee’, ibid., yol. ii, p. 101: ‘Taking the African 
population at Si} millions and aB.suming that 3 per cent of the population is to be found in any one 
year of the school age group, wo \yould find that there are approximately 100,000 children 
available for the schools in any single j'car.’ 

® Ibid., vol, i, p. 44. The rapid iiopulation growth was also emphasized in the ‘ Report of the 
Joint Agricultural and Veterinary Services Sub-Committee’ (see ibid,, vol. ii, pp. 22-31) and in 
the ‘Report of the Snb-Committee on Industrial Development’ (see ibid., pp, 184, 192). 

■‘No data for the Colony have been published for 1925-S. . The official birth- and death-rates 
published in Quarterh/ Bulletm of SMistical Research for British East Africa, vol, i. Part I, p. 3S, 
convey a wrong picture of the changes in the birth- and death-rates because, the population 
figures to which the numbers of births and deaths are related are incorrect ; see p. 147 above. 
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contact with a large native African population which suitors from a welter of com- 
inutiicabln cliaoasea, one would expect the general standard to be lower in Kenya than 
among a similarly constituted population in Europe, and both lay and medical 
opinion would probably bo to the effect that this is the case, but it is doubtful 
indeed whether many would suggest that it is much lower, while beyond doubt as 
healthy and well-grown children are to be seen all over the highlands of Kenya, as 
are to be seen anywhere in England. 

Perhaps one can best and most safely sum the situation up by saying that the 
gonoral standfird of Euroijoau health in Kenya, though it still leaves much room 
for improvement is good and if more attention were to bo paid to certain simple laws 
of hygiene and more care taken with regard to many elementary points in domestic 
sanitation, it could undoubtedly be made much better.^ 


Table 10. lieejistered European Births and Deaths, Kenya, 10J1-4D 



1 See 3Iedirnl RtpoH 1012, p. 37; 1013, p. 124; 19U, p. 55; 1.915, p, 65; lOU, p. 45; 1917, 
p. 55; 1918, p. 15; 1919, p. 16; 1921, p. 16; 1922, p. 16; 1924, p. 4; 1929, p. 30; 1930, p, 40; 
1931, p. 49-, Registrar OeneraVs Report 1935, pp. 5-6; 1937, p. 6; 1938, pp. 24-6, 27-8; Slve Book 
1930, Section 15, to 1944, Section 16. 


Table 11. Deaths of European Officials, Kenya, 1910-3'D 


Year 

Nuniber 


Year 

Number 

Deaths 

Total 

Average 

Deaths 

Total 

Average. 

1910 

424 

365 

3 

1924 

1.280 

898 

4 

1911 

470 

388 

4 

1926 

1,433 

1,001 

6 

1912 

6G7 

423 

4 

1926 

1,683 

1,195 


1913 

1,088 

682 

7 

1927 

1,753 

1.240 

6 

1914 

1,217 

821 

3 

1928 

2,171 

1,613 

3 

1916 

1,031 

777 

3 

1929 

2,297 

1.629 

3 

1916 

993 

820 

4 

1930 

2,280 

1,717 

7 

1917 

968 

703 

3 

1931 

2,228 

1,647 

5 

1918 

909 

691 

10 

1932 

1,919 

1,497 1 

,3 

1919 

1,118 

663 

16 

1933 

1,766 

1,340 1 

3 

1920 

1.259 1 

746 

4 

1934 

1,846 

L3S0 

4 

1921 1 

1,353 1 

1,011 

4 

1936 

1,819 

1,-137 1 

2 

1922 1 

1,337 

940 

6 

1936 

1,796 

1,412 ! 

0 

1923 1 

1,190 

846 

4 

1937 

1,865 

1,430 1 

6 


1 See Medical Report 1912, p. 19; 1915, p, 26; 1918, p. 15; 1921, p. 93; 1021, p. 11 ; 1927, p 27 ■ 
1930, p. 16; 7933, p. .38; W36, p. 11 ; 1937, p. 18. 

, Asiatics. Prior to 1929 birth registration was optional, and scanty nae 
was made of this opiiortmhty.® In 1929 birth registration became coiiipul- 
^ ^ Medical ReporU934, p, 9. 

“ -fhetotalnuinberof Asiatic births registered was 26 m 1912 (see ibid. 7912, p. ,37). No data 
whatsoever seom to have been published for 1913-23. For some of the following years the Medical 
Reports gave data for Mombasa and Nairobi. ■ 
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sory, and data for the Colony were published for 1932-8, but as registra- 
tion was by no means strictly enforced the figures are incomplete, and it is 
impossible to draw any conclusions concerning the fertility of Asiatics. 


Tabli5 12. Registered Asiatic Births and Deaths, Kenya, 1932-8^ 



‘ Seo lierjistrar Gmtral's Iteport 1035, pp. 5-0; 1937, p. 5; 1938, pp. 24-6, 27-8; ItepoH 
Native Affairs 1938, p. 142. 


Although registration of Asiatic deaths was declared compulsory as far 
back as 1906 it has never been strictly enforced, and even for recent years 
the figures are too incomplete to permit the drawing of any conclusions 
concerning the mortality of Asiatics. The Medical Eeports frequently 
suggested a high infant mortality rate among Asiatics. ^ The report for 
1934 summarizes health conditions of the Asiatics as follows: 

The Asian jiopulation is widely scattered over the Colony and any figures available 
are itv all eases either too small, or too unreliable or incomplete to justify detailed 
analysis. Tlia majority of the A.sian community are far from being well off, well 
housed or well acquainted even with all the more elementary laws of hygiene, and 
the general imprt'.'^.sion which one gathers i.s that the average standard of health 
which prevails is poor.® 

* Tlio total iiumhor of Asiatic iieatli.s rogtstorod was 3U4 in 1912 (see ibid. 1912, p. 37). 
No data whatsoever seem to have been published for 1913-21. Trom 1922 on figures (based 
in part on death notifications) liave been published for some tomis in the Medical Reports and 
the Annual Colonial Reports. 

® See, for example, ibid, 1025, pp. 10, 14; 1926, p. 18; 1927, p. 24. 

Ibid. 1934, pp. 8-'.). 



CHAPTER IX 

UGANDA 

I. Censtjs-takihg 

Pbiob to 1931 censuses were taken in the Uganda Protectorate without 
any special legal enactments But in 1931 it was decided to place a definite 
Act among the Statutes, and with this end in view an Ordinance, ^ similar 
to the Kenya Census Ordinance, 1925,^ was passed. The Statistician to 
the Conference of East African Governors was appointed Superintendent 
of the 1931 Census on 25 April 1931,‘‘‘ and an Order by the Governor in 
Council of 13 May® directed that the census be taken on 28 May. 

No information is available concerning the methods and forms used in 
enumerating the non-native population in 1911 and 1921, but the follow- 
ing Notice® throws some light on the procedure followed in 1931 : 

It is hereby notuted that it is proposed to take a census of the entire population 
on. the 28tli May, 1931. Every non-native head of a household will be required to 
complete a schedule in respect of his household, including all native.s resident on 
his premises, AU such persons are earnestly requested to ensure that they obtain 
from the local District Commissioner or Executive Officer of the Township Authority 
a schedule or schedules for this puipose. All persons are required by the Census 
Ordinance, 1931, to give full, complete and acem-ato infomiation to the Enumerators 
with regard to all particulars required, but such information will be accepted in strict 
confidence and will be used for .statistical purposes only. All persons are asked to make 
certain that they have been counted, and that they have been counted once only. 

2. A count of the native population, except of those natives living on non -native 
premises, will be undertaken by the various native authorities. 

3. For some time before and after the census Administrative Officers in %vhoBG 
hands the census organization has been placed will bo occupied witli it exclusively 
and members of tho public are notified that it will not be pos.sible during that period 
to give them such careful attention as they usually have a right to expect. 

4. Members of the public are invited to co-oporato with tho authoritie.s in helping 
to make the census as complete, accurate and expeditious as po.ssible, and all such 
co-operation will bo cordially welcomed. 

As regards the 1911 count of natives the Letter of Transmittal accom- 
panying the Census Ueiurns says; 

in a country like Uganda it was obviously impossible for tho native censua to bo 
taken in one day, and special lurangomonts had to be made. During the month of 

' Tho first census taken in 1911 was ‘made up in terms of the circular desputcli from tho 
kSooretary of State for the Colonies dated 17th November 1909’ {Oensiis Ke.lurns I'JII, hcttiu’ of 
Transmittal). The 1921 census returns were ‘compiled aooording to the instructions contained in 
tho Secretary of State’s circular despatch of tho 25th May, 1920’ (ibid. 1921, p. 5). Tlio Offirud 
Gazette did not carry a single Notice conoeriiing either census. 

“ No. 2 of 1931 (16 Apr.), ‘An Ordintuice to make Provision for taking the (Jensn.s of Uganda 
us and when may be required’, reprinted in Uganda Protectorate, Ordhia.)we«, Ac., 1II3J, pp! 3 5, 
and in Laws of the Uganda Protectorate (Revised Edition 1936), vol. i, pp. 210-17, 

* See pp. 98-7 above. , . . ^ 

See Legal Notice No, 60 of 1931, Ordinimeex, ke., 1031, Second Part, p. 46. 

' See Legal Notice No. 62 oflOSl, ibid., p, 47. 

“ General Notice No. 164 of 1931 (20 Apr.), Official Oazelle oj the Uganda Protectorate, 30 Apr 
insil; IV 121. . ' ■ * 
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Maxell, the Saza Chiefs recorded all the natives permanently resident in their county 
and during a period, called the ‘period of census’, any who had loft or died were written 
off and any who had been omitted or were temporarily resident in the county during 
that period were added. This period of census was limited to a few days prior to 
the first of April (usually two or three), on which date the census was to cease. The 
Saza Chiefs wore thereafter to submit their returns, one schedule being used for each 
separate race within their county. . . . 

In unadministered and partially administered districts of the Protectorate the 
population was estimated by the Administrative Offieer. 

Since in some counties the members of one race exceeded 60,000 the 
people retxirned on one schedule were very numerous. The Saza Chiefs, 
therefore, were not only responsible for taking the census but also, in the 
main, for compiling the results. The Letter of Transmittal accompanying 
the 1921 Census Returns does not say whether the same method was used 
in that year, but in 1931 the unit was much smaller. 

. . . on the) advico of the Statistician a group schedule was adopted, the principle 
undorlying which was considered to bo sufficiently simple to be followed by the 
Native enumerators. The family unit was too small for general adoption, and in 
the majority of districts in the Protectorate the group accepted was the Muluka, 
the smallest administrative unit.' The heads of information under which the Native 
enumeration was made were : — 

(I) Tribes. 

(II) Sex and Age groups : Below 1 year ; 1 to 7 yearn ; 7 to 18 years ; poll tax payers 
and aged. 

(III) Condition as to inamage distinguishing single and married under Native, 
Christian and Mohammedan law. 

(IV) Religion distinguishing Protestant, Roman Catholic, Mohammedan and 
Pagan. 

(V) Occupations. 

(VI) Infirmities. “ 

As regards the heads of information the main difference from the earlier 
counts apparently was the closer distinction of ages. The 1911 Letter of 
Transmittal had stated; 

With regard to agos, it was found possible only to divide into four sections, viz. :~ 
in the case of males, those over 1 8 years of ago and those under that age j in the case 
of females those over 15 years of ago and those rmder that age. These ages were 
adopted as marking distinct periods which would he well known to the Chiefs, as 
in the case of males they are liable for Poll tax when 18 and in the casn of fomales 1 .5 
may bo considered as a inaiTiageablo age. 

'riie Census Returns for 1911 (and 1921), thei-efore, distinguish only the 
males under and over 18 and the females under and over 16. But the 
Census Returns for 1931 actually distinguish also only the males under and 
over 18 and the females under and over 18. The attempt to obtain a more 
detailed classification was evidently unsuccessful. 

As regiirds the completeness and accuracy of the native counts it is 
difiicult to form a judgement. The 1911 Letter of Transmittal stated: 
‘In many of the districts the schedules, do not contain a single mistake in 

' 'Phpro were (i22 gombololas in the Protectorate (see lfe(ijcaM<epo?'< p. 10). Aooording 

to Mail-, A?). African People in the Tioenlieth Century, p. 200, the mxirnka chiefs in Buganda Pioviiico 
‘number perhairs twenty in each gomholola’. The average number of persons entered on a schedule 
may, therefore, have been about 300. ” Census Returns 1931, Introductory Note. 
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any of the columns of information supplied.’ But since the Census Officer 
got the comiilete tables (schedules) from the Saza Chiefs, this remark can 
only mean that in the schedules of many districts the totals tallied with the 
items. Tiie 1921 Census Returns were published without any comment, 
but the Medical Report for 1932 relates: 

Tho popiilatioi) figures of districts appearing in the 1921 census appeared to bo 
generally acceptable as a basis for those of suhsequont yoar.s. . . . 

From' 1922 onwarils, the district population figures (and ilieir siitnination, the 
Protectorate popidation) published in the Blue Book and in ibis Boport. wc'ro obi ainis 1 
by a kind of annual unofficial census collected by minor chiefs and i)nssod foruard 
through Gombolola and Saza Chiefs to the District Officer, who, after having 
collected the figures so obtained, submitted them thi'ough tho usual channels. The 
residtirig figures did not apiioar unreasonable although annual variations occurred 
■vvhicli could not be explained by a natural excess (or deficit) of births over deaths, 
hut which could bo readily understood if tho migratory tondmicies which lijive Ix'eu 
displayed by the natives of this and surrounding territories since the Great IVni’ 
were borne in mind.* 

When the first results of the 1931 count (the total population by dis- 
tricts) became known they were received with considerable distrust by the 
Medical Department. 

In many districts a considerable di.soropancy was apparent between the census 
population of 1931 and the estimated population appearing in the Blue Book for 
1930 

In some instances the increase of population over the decemiium [1921-31] is so 
high that it can hardly be accounted for by excess of births over deaths. In Busoga, 
for instance, an annual increase of population of 56'7 per thousand per annum is 
recorded, and in Toro the annual incremental rate is Sl-S per thousand per annum. 
In other instances, the census figures for the decennium are directly ojrpoaed to 
general belief based upon observation and vital statistics, as in the mst.meo of 
Bunyoro, which has always been regarded as a district with a decreasing poi^ulation. 
The census shows that the population of Bunyoro has increased from OS, 573 in 1921 
to 114,220 in 1931, an annual rate of increase of 14-8 per thousand.'* 

But the fact that the results of the 1931 count agreed neither with the 
preceding annual ‘unofficial censuses collected by minor chiefs’ nor with 
the figures obtained by adding to the 1921 returns the excess of registered 
births over registered deaths in the intercensal period nor witli ‘general 
belief based upon observation and vital statistics’ is no proof whatsoever 
that the 1931 returns were inaccurate. Furthermore there is no evidence 
that the Statistician, who was the Superintendent, considered the count 
particularly inaccurate, and it certainly is most regrettable tliat no reiiort 
of his has been published. As late as 1932 he wrote: ‘A full report on this 
Census is in preparation and will be published by the Uganda Govern- 
ment.’'’ But the Introductory Note to the Census Tables, ‘Published by 
Command of His Excellency The Governor’ in 1933, said; 

After examination of Mr. Walter’s covering report with tho figures ,s\ihmil led, it 
was realised that while tho principal totals in tho tables relating to natives wore in 
tho main reasonable, tlioro stUl existed so many inaociu'aoio.s and inoonsistoneio.s in 
the details as to render it impracticable to base any scientific analysis on the ligiin-s. 

1 ifedical Ifepart i.932, p. 29, “ Ibid. hW, q). Iti. 

J> Report on the Statiatieal Department of the Conference of East African Oovtrttors p. 5. 
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The amoimt of explanatory matter necessary in view of these discrepancies would 
have made it a very lengthy document and the expense of its publication, especially 
in view of tho fact that it could not by the nature of the data reviewed be conclusive, 
was not held to be justifiable. In consequence, tho more detailed enumeration 
returns have boon omitted from this publication. 

This argument is by no means convincing. The Census Returns (Tables) 
cover lOS folio pages, and I am not aware of any other census publication 
where paper lias been v'asted in such a futile manner. In the tables show- 
ing the natives (not residing on non-native premises) by tribe and sex 
(p. 67), ])y tribe, sex, and conjugal condition (pp. 64-6), and by tribe, sex, 
and religion (pp. 72-:)) there appear among the tribes indigenous to 
Uganda, tho Angola, the Batusi, the Sudan, and the Uganda Natives (not 
stated), and among tho t,ribes not indigenous to Uganda the Embu, the 
Kakamcga, and tlio Nyasaland, but in each column there is a bar ( — ). 
Otlioi' ti'il)f's--tlie Comorian, Masai, Muro, and Somali — are represented 
by one person oacli. A table covering not less than 30 pages (pp, 79-108) 
shows for each county the males and females under and over 18 by tribes. 
But this table, as it stands, is useless since it gives no totals for the Pro- 
tectorate. In order to find the total number of males and females under 
and over 18 the reader must add the totals for the 133 counties spread 
over 30 pages, i.e. add 532 figures,^ and if he wanted to know the number 
of males and females under and over 18 for each tribe he would have to 
add 6,440 figures. If, however, he refrains from making these colossal 
additions he will find the tables showing the population by tribes and 
conjugal condition useless, because the fact that, say, among the 126,388 
female Bairn 61,229 were not married does not mean anything if one does 
not know how many of the female Bairn were adults.^ If the age data had 
been given in the same manner as the data on conjugal condition, i,e. (1) 
for each county, and (2) for each tribe, they would have covered 4 instead 
of 30 pages and they would have been more useful.® But the waste of paper 
is more a]ipalling still in the 56 pages of tables dealing with the 17,267 
non-natives. I’licse non-natives are subdivided into 2,001 Europeans, 
13,026 Indians, 1,124 Goans, 515 Arabs, and 601 unclassified non-natives 
(mainly children). Every single detail is given for each group. Thus eight 
tables covering 84 pagc.s show nothing else but the numbers of unclassified 
non-natives by Districts, age groups, and sex ; by years of age, conjugal 
condition, and sex ; by (3.3) occupations, nature of employment, and sex ; 
by (:-);)) oecu])ations, age groups, and sex f by country of birth, nationality, 
and sox ; by years of residence, age groups, and sex by Districts, relation 
to bead of family, and sex ; finally the unclassified non-native children by 

I Table G below showi3 these totals. 

T'ho (uuisHion of totals is the more iiioomprehensible as the Introductory Note em[)hasizes 
that tJie totals were in the inffiii reasonable and. the details inaooiirato and inoonaisteiit. 

“ Tho best solution, of course, would have been not to give any separate table at all for ages 
but to distinguish non-adults and adults in the tables referring to conjugal condition. 

^ Two whole pages are devoted to the classification of 601 unclassified non-natives by oooupa- 
tion .although 523 had no occupation. 

“ One whole page is devoted to this classification of the unclassified non-natives by years of 
residence although for 480 of them the years of residence wore ‘not stated'. 
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years of age, nature of their education, and sex.i To quote only one other 
example: the returns concerning the 115 female Arabs are shown in 59 
columns with 2,260 entries of which 1,779 are bars (— ) and only 471 
figures (of which a great many are repetitions). It is no exaggeration to 
say that without any appreciable loss the tabular matter concerning 
natives could have been reduced by one-half, and that concerning non- 
natives by three-quarters, and that the expenditure thus saved would have 
covered several times the cost of publishing a ‘very lengthy’ explana- 
tory report. The reader then would have been in a position to judge 
whether the devastating criticism in the Introductory Note was justified 
or not. 

The Government had stated that while the principal totals in the tables 
relating to natives were in the main reasonable, there existed so many 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies in the details as to render it impracticable 
to base any scientific analysis on the figures. But the Medical Department 
which in 1932 had distrusted the accuracy of the count when it knew only 
the principal totals, changed its opinion when in 1933 it got the chance of 
examining the details. 

No detailed census figures for 1931 were avaUable during 1932, but a comparison 
of the gross 1931 figures with corresponding figures for 1921 gave rise to grave doubts 
as to the accuracy of one or the other. For example, the population of two districts 
to which no abnormal immigr-ation had been noted, had increased during the 
decemiium at a rate of over 60 per 1,000 per annum, which, in the absence of mass 
immigration, of necessity implied a bh-th rate of over 70 per 1,000 per annum. There 
were so many anomalies of this nature that it was provisionally decided not to use 
the census figures as a basis for the calculation of the rates for 1932, but to revert 
to the old method previously adopted in inter-census years. . . . 

In May, 1933, when this Report was in preparation, the detailed flguro.s of tlio 
1031 census were received. It was then too late to include in the Report the results 
of comparison of these figures with the 1921 census, or indeed to make any but a 
most cursory investigation of the two. A few facts were noted, however, winch 
suggested that some at least of the apparent anomalies would disappear on further 
investigation. A comparison of the gross census figures for 1921 and 1931 of the 
native population of the Mongo District of the Buganda Province indicated that 
during the decemiium the population had increased at the rate of 7-2 p(‘r thousand 
per annum whereas the niunbor of recorded births and deaths for the three yeai's 
1930, 1931 and 1932 indicated that the population of this district was (h'crisasing 
at the rate of 6-4 per thousand per annum. When, however, from the detailed census 
returns, considemtion was given to the indigenous natives only of the Mmigo 
District, i.e., tlie Bagandfi, the census figures for 1921-1931 showed that these people 
had actually decreased in the district at the rate of 7-4 per thousand per annum over 
the decemiium. The increase in the gross population during thi.s period was tine to 
iinmigratiou of natives non-indigenous to the district.^ A further study of the 
returns of the non-indigenous population of the district in 1931 rovoalivl the ihct 
that SO per cent, of them wore males and the implication of this is that the majority 
of them were a floating population not settled in the district, and outside its trilial 

'■ The unclassiaed non-nativos (like the other four groups) are (jlussified furtlieniuiru in five 
summary tables covering 10 pages by Distiiots and sex; by years of age and hirthplnoe; by 
Pievinoes, (33) occupations, and sex; by religion and sex, 

^ I do not understand bow the Medical Department came to this oonobision. The number of 
Baganda in Mengo District increased between 1921 and 1931 from 2H-1.,829 to 297,532, and tlio 
nnmbor of non-Baganda from 47,162 to 69,199 (see Censns JUeterns 7921, p, 14; 71?37. pp. 1,79-80). 
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01'gftn.isatioii. It is, therefore, clear that what appeared to be an inexplicable anomaly 
between birth and death returns and census figures when gross figures only were 
considered disappeared when detailed figures were eonsideredd It remains to be 
seen if all the apparent anomalies can be similarly explained. ^ 

This single observation helped to restore confidence in the figures provided by the 
1931 census, and it was decided to use them as the basic figures for the calculation 
of birth and death rates . . . 

One year later, the Medical Department stated; 

There is no doubt that the census figures can be criticised on several points, mostly 
of a minor nature, but them remains the fact that the yearly rate of increase of the 
population since the census appears reasonable and accords well with forecasts based 
on the eompo.sition of the population as determined by the census 


II. Total Population 
1. Native Population 

1878-1944. Stanley, in 1878, estimated the population of ‘Uganda proper ’ 
at 7 50,000 (excluding islands of the Victoria Nyanza).® Apparently in 1 879 
the Rev. 0. T, Wilson, the first missionary in the country, estimated the 
population of Uganda proper (including the islands), ‘after very oareful 
calculations’, at 5,000,000.® The doctor and anthropologist Pelldii, in 
1886, endorsed Wilson’s estimate,’ but the Rev. R. P. Ashe, in 1889, con- 
sidered it far too high: ‘I very much question ... if the whole population 
of Buganda proper amounts to as much as one million of souls.’® Captain 
Lugard (1893) apparently accepted Wilson’s estimate of 5,000,000 for 
1878, but thought that the population was less than 2,500,000 in 1893.® 
Some months earlier, however. Sir Clerald Portal,^® in a report to the 
Earl of Rosebery dated 24 May 1893, expressed the opinion that the 
population was only 400,000 or 500,000.^^ He corrected and amplified his 

^ However, the detailed figures themselves inspire little oonfldenoe ; see footnote 1 to p. 264 below. 

“ The anomalies in the returns from the Busoga and Toro Districts mentioned above seem to 
defy any explanation; see pp. 321-2 below. 

* Medical Report 1932, pp. 29-30. 

■* Ibid. 1933, p. 23; see also Colonial Reports, Uganda 1933, p. 8. 

® See Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, vol. i, p, 401. He estimated the total population of 
the ‘empire of Uganda’ at 2,776,000, and added: ‘But it is to be understood that it is only a 
rough estimate, made by a traveller who has had to compile his figures by merely taking into 
consideration the numher of tlie army assembled at Nakaranga, and enumerating districts and 
villages along tlie line of his travels.’ 

° See Wilson and FelUin, Uganda and the Egyptian Sondan, vol. i, p. 160. The Intelligence 
Division of the War Ollioo said that ‘this must be an over-statement as he only estimates tlie 
male.s at 1,400,000’ {Handbook of British East Africa, 1893, p. 63). It was no doubt an over- 
statement, but not because Wilson estimated the males at only 1,400,000. His starting-point ivas 
tlie total population of 5,000,000, and he arrived at the figure of 1,400,000 males because lie 
tliought that the females were so much more numerous; see p. 263 below. 

’’ 8eo .Felldn, ‘Notes on the Waganda Tribe’, p. 7p0. 

® Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda, p. 296. 

“ See Lugard, The Rise of our East African Empire, vol. i, pp. 420, 432-3 ; see also footnote 1 
to p. 433: ‘The “Times” correspondent, 6th July 1893, says that four-flftlis of Uganda is now 
uninhahited and the population vastly over-estimated.’ 

Sir Gerald Portal, Consul-General at Zanzibar, was dispatched in Deo. 1892 to Uganda as 
Special Oommissioner. On 1 Apr. 1893 he assumed on hehalf of the British Government the 
obligations and responsibilities of the British East Africa Company in Buganda. 

Reports relating to Uganda by Sir Oerald Portal, p, 12. 
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statements regarding tlie population in a book published in 1894 (after 
his death). 

As to tlio total population of Uganda proper it is difficult to arrive at any very 
accurate conclusion, though it may safely be said that it has been vastly overstated 
by several enthusiastic writens and speakers during the last low years. . . . In 1875 
the population was estimated by Mr. Stanley as under one million; in 1879 an 
English ini8.sionary put it at five millions ; more recently .T am informed that one of 
the authoritie.3 of the British Bast Africa Company^ aimoiuiced that the country 
contamed tlnee millions of inhabitants, while a member of the Church Missionary 
Society^ has been heard to state that in Uganda are nearly a million Protestants out 
of a total population of a million and a half. On the other hand, another officer of 
the Bast Africa Company, of local experience,® held the opinion tiiat tlxoro wore not 
more than 250,000 people in the whole country. A careful, but at present iucompluto, 
calculation of the number of inliabitants, taking village by village, and province by 
province, has been carried on during the last few years by .some of the Eronch 
missionaries in Uganda, and these gentlemen told mo that their labours bad now 
progressed far enough to enable them to predict that tiioy would find the total 
population to amount to about 450,000, but certainly to fall .short of half a million. 
We may, therefore, in default of more accurate statistics, take 460,000 as the figure, 
which gives us an average of about thirty per square mile. * 

Sir Harry Johnston,''’ in 1901, estimated the population of Buganda at 

1 , 000 , 000 .® 


1S78 

1879 

1886 

1889 

1893 

760,000 1 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

<1,000,000 

1,600,000 


1893 

1893 

1893 

1901 

260,000 

<2,500,000 

460,000 

1,000,000 


These various estimates of the population of Buganda are most bewilder- 
ing, but it must be realized that they do not all refer to the same area. 
Thus Stanley, in estimating the population (including the Sesse islands) 
at about 770,000, reckoned with an area of 30,000 square mile.s,^ ^^■]liIo 
Portal accepted the estimate of 450,000 for an area which lie put at 1 5,0(10 
or 16,000 square miles.® As regards Williams’s low estimate of 250, Odd, lie 
may liave counted with only 10,000 or with 12,292 square mile.s, tlie luea 
given by Lugard® with whom he collaborated so closely. The diifereuees 
in the average density per square mile, between these three e.stiinates, 
therefore, are not very great. Johnston’s figure of 1,000,000, on the other 

* Portal refers liere probably to Lugard. 

® Portal refers hero possibly to Roseoe,. 

® This was Captain Williams ; see Reports relating to Uganda, p. 12. 

'* Portal, British Mission to Uganda, pp. 187-8. 

' Sir Harry Johnston was sent out by the British Goveinmont at tlie end of i,Hi)9 as Speoial 
Oomuiissioner to reorganize the administration. 

“ See Report by His Majesty's Special Commissioner on the 1‘rolectortUe of Uganda 100 1, p. 15. 

’ See Stanley/ vol. i, pp. 400-li . 

® See Portal, 179. But see also Macdonald, p. 171: ‘The best autliorilie.s gave the total 
population of Uganda at this time at about 400;000, which, for an area of 10,000 square miles, 
would give an average of 40 per mile.’ 

: ® See Lugard, vol. ii, p. 656. 
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hand, may have referred to an area of 19,600 square miles, since this is the 
area shown in the 1902 Statistical Tables for the Colonies (where the native 
population, it is true, is given as only 667,872). I shall discuss the actual 
changes in population in Section VII of this chapter, but may say here 
that I do not think that the population of Uganda proper at any time can 
have exceeded, say, 1,500,000. 

Uganda proper was proclaimed a British Protectorate on 1 9 June 1894. In 
1895 Unyoro was conquered, and ‘in 1896 the Protectorate was extended 
to most of the other regions which are now included within the present 
“Uganda” As regards Unyoro, Stanley put its population at 600,000,^ 
wliile otliers estimated it at 2,500,000.=* For the Protectorate as constituted 
in 1896 there are, of course, no earlier population estimates. Stanley, in 
1875, put the population of the ‘empire of Uganda’ at 2,000,000,* and in 
1878 at 2,775,000,'''’ but this empire was much smaller than the future 
Protectorate.® Lugai’d said that Ankoli had about the same population as 
Uganda proper, and thus apparently assumed that Uganda proper, Unyoro, 
and Ankoli, taken together, had a population of at least 6,000,000, but 
these three districts compi'ised an area much smaller even than the ‘empire 
of Uganda ’. 

The first official estimate of the extended Protectorate seems to have 
been made in 1900. In a report dated 27 April, Sir Harry Johnston wrote 
to the Marquess of Salisbury: 

I estimate the total population of the countries included within the limits of the 
Uganda Protectorate ... to bo under 4,000,000.’ 

If a census %vero taken of the Protectorate at tho present day, it would probably 
bo found that half of its population was concentrated in the Kingdom of Uganda 

’ Colonial Jiaportm, Uf/anda 1938, p. 4. See also Chronological Table of the Laws of the Uganda 
Protectorate, p. vii : . Unyoro and tho part of tho British sphere of influence lying to the west of 
Uganda and Unyoro was placed witliin the limits of the Ug.anda Protectorate on 30th Juno 1896, 
whicli Protuotoi'at(3 was at tho same time declared to include also Uaoga, and the other territories 
to the Past under the administration of His Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the 
Protectorate.’ 

“ See Stanley, vol. i, p. 401. 

=' Handbook of British Mast Africa, 1893, p. 73, sa3's that ‘the population [of Unyoro] was 
e.st.imated by Wilson, in 1879, at 2]^ millions’, and Lngard, vol. i, p, 432, says that Pelkiii ‘give.s 
2] millions for Unyoro, p. 70 (Proo. Royal Society, Edin., vol. xiii)’, hut I found such a statement 
neither in tho book of Wilson and Eelkin nor in Eelkin’s articles in the Procced.ings of the Uorjal 
Society, Edinburgh, vol. xiii. Lugard himself apparently accepted tho estimate of 2,500,000 and 
said; ‘Unyoro is probably more populous than Uganda.’ 

* See his letters to the Daily Telegraph and the New York Hercdd, Stanley, vol, i, p. 210. 

° Uganda proper (from Ripon EalLs to Katonga River) 760,000; Uddu 100,000; Bwera 30,000; 
Kold 70,000; Uaoga 500,000; Ukedi 150,000; Unj-oro 500,000; Usagara or Ankori 200,000; 
K.aragwu 150,000; Usui 80,000; Uzongara, including Ihangiro and Burabireh 200,000; Sesse 
Island 20,000; Uvmna 15,000; All other Islands 10,000. 

“ Stanley says: ‘Tliis number [2,775,000] gives about thirty-eight persons to the square mile 
throughout the empire of Uganda.’ Tins would imply an area of 73,000 square miles, while the 
Protectorate as constituted in 1896 was about twice as large. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, 
vol. i, p. V, .stated tliat the territories which were comprised within the limits of tho Uganda 
Protectorate during the time of Ids administration had an area of some 160,000 square miles. 
Liigm-d, The Story of the Uganda. Protectorate, pp. 54-5, said: ‘The population ivas estimated by 
Mr. Stanley at from two to two and a-half miliions, including the islands of the Lake, as well as 
all the ooimtry that is now part of the Uganda Pfoteotorete, with the exception of the densely 
populated district of Eavirondo, and the remainder of the country to the east of the Lake.’ 

’ ‘With the data at my disposal I caloulate it at about 3,800,000.’ 
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and the adjoining provinces or districts of Ankole, Torn, Unyoro, Bnsoga, and 
Kavirondo.i 

A year later Sir Harry Johnston wrote to the Marquess of Lansdowne: 

In my Preliminary Report ... I gave the approximate total of that population at 
under 4,000,000, a total, I believe, much below previous estimates and considered 
inadequate by some of our officials. I may, of . course, have under-estimated the 
native population of one province, but I over-estimated, I believe, the population 
of others, and I think I am fairly correct in my suggested total.^ 

Another official estimate put the population in 1901 at 4,500,000.® On 
1 April 1902 the Eastern Province with perhaps 1,000,000 inhabitants* was 
transferred to the British East Africa Protectorate, and the estimate of 
4,500,000 was correspondingly reduced. In the Colonial OfficAi List, the 
native population was given for each of the years 1903-6 as 3,500,000.® 
But this estimate was considered rather too low by the Administration of 
the Protectorate. 

The population of the Protectorate has been estimated at between thuje and four 
millions,* but taking into consideration the density of the population in parts of the 
unadministered portions of the Protectorate, notably in the interior ranges of Moimt 
Elgon, it is possible that this estimate has been put too low.’ 

The Statistical Abstract for tJie British Empire, which for 1904 had put. 
the population at 3,532,000,® thereupon raised its estimate for 1905 to 

4.000. 000.® But the Administration was still not satisfied. 

The estimated population of the Protectorate is about four millions, but this is 
probably too low.’® 

Finally the Colonial Office List also accepted the view that the native 
population of the Protectorate exceeded 3,500,000 and reported for 1907, 
1908, and 1909 that the natives numbered 3,500,000 in the ‘administered 
portion’.** 

However, just as in Kenya, the 1911 count yielded a much lower total 
than had been expected, namely 2,840,469 natives (including 378,000 in 

’ Preliminary Report by Her Majesty's Special Commissioner on the, Pmtcctnrate of Uijanda, p. 0. 
See also Prhis of Information concerning the Uganda Protectorate, Sept. 1002, p. 4. 

’ Report by His Majesty’s Special Commissioner on the Protectorate, of Uganda, p. 1.5. 

“ See Statistical Abstract for the British Empire 1800 to 1004, p. 1 ; 1801 to 100,1, p. 1 ; 1802 to 
1006, p. 1 ; 1893 to 1007, p. 1 ; 1804 la 1908, p. 1 ; 1893 to 1900, p. 1. 

^ See p. 144 above. 

* See Colonial Office List 1005, p. 372; 1006, p. 364; 1907, p. 370; 1008, p. 384. 

* See also Statistical Tables, British Colonies 1903, p. 830: ‘Prom infornmtion received in 
September, 1905, tlio population was stated to be between three and four millions .at the end of 

1904.. . .’ 

’ Colonial Reports, Uganda 1904-5, p. 22. 

* See Statistical Abstract 1890 to 1904, p. 1. 

:* Ibid. JSW io J£)d5. p. 1. . 

Colonial Reports, Uganda 1905-6, p. 22. 

” See Colonial Office List 1909, p. 383; 1910, p. 306; 1911, p. 378. Statistical Tables, British 
Colonies 1006, p. 360, gave the coloured population during the year ended 3 1 Mnr. 1 906 ,a,s 8,60.5,740 
exclusive of the ‘population (estimated to number 1,260,000 persons) of an unadministered Tract 
in Nile .Vrovincu and neighbourhood of Lake Eudolf’. Statistieal Abstract for the British Bmpire 
1392 to 1906, p. 1, gave the total population for 1906 as 2,340,405 ‘excluding tlie po])ulatioji of 
unexplored districts numbering about IJ million persons’. But Colonial Reports, Uganda 1007-8, 
p. 30, gave somewhat less -3,620,000, including 400,000 in Unodiuinistored Districts. 
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unadministered Districts)d For 1913-44 the native j)opulation has been 
estimated as follows 


Date 

Natives 

1 Dale 

Natives 

1 Date 

Natives 

31 

Mar. 

1913 

2,889,561 

31 

Dec. 

1923 

3,119,646 

31 

Dec, 

1934 

3,623,691 

31 

Mar. 

1914 

■ 2,904,4.54 

31 

Dec. 

1924 

3,136,769 

31 

Dec. 

1936 

3,644,246 

31 

Mar. 

1915 

2,923,031 

31 

Dec. 

1925 

3,137,602 

31 

Dec. 

1936 

3,668,793 

31 

Mar. 

1916 

2,883,382 

31 

Dec. 

1926 

3,123,681 

31 

Deo. 

1937 

3,692,127 

31 

Mar. 

1917 

2,960,504 

31 

Dec. 

1927 

3,135,986 

31 

Dee. 

1938 

3,726,798 

31 

Mar. 

1918 

3,367,080 

31 

Dec. 

1928 

3,241,543 

31 

Dec. 

1939 

3,769,768 

31 

Mar. 

1919 

3,313,908 

31 

Dec. 

1929 

3,396,323 

31 

Dee, 

1940 

3,809,178 

31 

Mar. 

1920 

3,067.076 

31 

Dec. 

1930 

3,497,650 

31 

Dec. 

1941 

3,844,981 


Apr. 

1921 

3,064,735 

28 

May 

1931 

3,536,267 

31 

Dec. 

1942 

3,888,714 

31 

Dec. 

1921 

3,069,583 

31 

Deo. 

1932 

3,568,886 

31 

Dec. 

1943 

3,901,440 

31 

Dec. 

1922 

3,125,622 

31 

Dec. 

1933 

3,604,136 

31 

Dec. 

1944 

3,928,628 


The annual estimates between the counts of 1911 and 1921 show some 
quite erratic variations. They indicate an aggregate increase of 110,000 
in the period 1911-17, a jump of over 400,000 in the year ending 31 March 
1918, and a di'op of 300,000 in the two following years. There is no reason 
to assume that the population increased in 1917-18,® and while it declined 
somewhat in 1918-20, owing to the influenza epidemic and a severe famine, 
it certainly cannot have dropped by as much as 300,000. But the aggregate 
change for the intercensal period 1911-21 — an increase of 224,266 or 
7-9 per cent. — does not seem unreasonable, though it was probably 
smaller. 

Between 1920 and 1927 the estimates varied very little. But from 1927 
to 1930 they increased by 11'5 per cent., and this rise in three years can- 
not be accepted as genuine. The 1931 return was higher still, and it 
exceeded the 1921 figure by 471, .532 or 16-4 per cent. Moreover, the area 
of the Protectorate had been reduced (in 1926) by the transfer of the 
Rudolf Province from Uganda to Kenya. The population of this Province, 
it is true, was very small according to the Kenya statistics.'* But it 
figured in the 1921 'OeMfnis Returns of Uganda with 150,000 native inhabi- 
tants, and if the Rudolf Province is excluded from the 1921 totals it 
appears that the increase of the native population from 1921 to 1931 was 
not less than 621,532 or 21-3 per cent. Such an increase could be accepted 
as genuine only if there had been an enormous immigration. That there 

^ Seo Cenms lietimis 1911, p. .3. It should be noted that all ‘estimates’, made prior to the 1911 
omint, for the uniidmiiiistorod and most of the administered areas had been wild gue.sses. The 
population of the (administered) Busoga District, for example, had been put for 1901 at 100,000 
males and 200,000 females, for 190S at 1.50,000 males and 200,000 females, for 1910 at 95,000 
males and 190,000 females, while the count of 1911 showed 102,106 males and 141,297 females. 
The figures for Buganda, on the other hand, were apparently based on some kind of counts. 
(Aoeording to Kosooo such counts had been made in Buganda in pre-European days lor tax 
purposes; see The Bagmda, pp. 244-6; Tmnty-Five Years in Bast Africa, p. 94; ‘Uganda and 
some of its Problems’, ijp. 221-2.) 

= See Colojiial Office List 1914, p. 397, 1915, p. 401, 1916, p. 406. 1017, p. 406, 191S, p. 407, 
1922, p. 431 ; Colonial lieports, Uganda 1917-18, p. 7. 1918-19, p. 4, 1919-20, p. 4, 1921, p. 6, to 
1927, p. 5; Uganda Protcotonate, Slue Book 1928, p. 85, 1929, v 91. -1530, p. 103, 1932, p. 109, 
1933, p. 110, 1934, p. 127, 79.35, p. 1.30, 1936, p. 123, 1937, p. 124. 1938, p. 122, 1939, p. 16, 
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was some immigration is beyond doubt.^ But this influx cannot account 
for more than a very small proportion of the apparent increase of 621,532. 
It would seem, therefore, that either the 1921 returns were far too low or 
the 1931 returns far too high. 

The population figures published since the 1931 count indicate a much 
slower growth than those of the late 1920s, the total increase for 1931—44 
being 390,261 or 11-3 per cent. But tliis change in the apparent increase 
was due exclusively to a change in method. While in'ior to 1931 tlie 
estimates ‘were obtamed by a kind of annual unofficial tiensns collected 
by minor chiefs’, and, imperfect as they were, tried to take account Ixjth 
of the actual natural increase and the excess of immigration, tlie figures 
for 1932-44 were arrived at by simply adding the excc.ss of registered 
births over registered deaths since 31 December 1931 to tlie total of the 
1931 count. Thus the population for 31 December 1932 was computed as 
follows : 



Population 

mi 

count 

Reijcsti 

'.red 

Population 

31 Dec. 
1932 


Births 
1932 1 

1 DciUhs 
' 1932 1 

Protectorate excl. Karairioja 
District , 

3,470, (i89 

98,484 

06,865 

3.503,308 

Karamoja District 

(56,678 



05,578 

Total . 

3,536,207 

98,484 

06,805 

3,50,8.880 


^ No birth or death figures have ever been submitted from tlie Karmnojii Uistrict. 


No account has been taken of births and deaths from the census date 
to the end of 1931,® and no account whatsoever of immigration and 
emigration, It was assumed moreover that birth and death registration 
was fairly complete. The estimates since 1931, therefore, are more, un- 
certain still than those of the 1920s. The Medical Department, it .seems, 
did not realize that they became more uncertain every year. 

The aocxrracy of the figures is questionable, but tin.) niargia of error 1ms bi,icn more 
or less constant since the Census.” 

Migration. How much the population estimates .suffered from the 
neglect of migrations it is impossible to say, but there is no doubt that in 

' See PJ3. 241-2 below. 

” The excess of registered births over registered deaths in l!):il was 2r),7!)8. 

“ Medical Seport 194d, p. 7. How imcertaiu tlie figures actually are may he inferieil IVom a 
comparison of the data coneeniing the total population (imiluding nou-natives) given for L'.ICi in 
the Blue Book and hi the lleport on Livestock Production (p. 1). 



Blue Book 

Hep. on L. Pr. 

hugandti Province .... 

929,797 

1,172,000 

Eastern Province . . . 

1,306,093 

1,510,100: 

Western Provinee . . . . 

! I,()94,834 

1,045,700 

Total V .. . .. ... . . 

1 3,930,724 

... 4,328,400 


It sliould be noted that the Veterinary Officer in his comproheiisivo report gives many details, 
othenviae not available, concerning the population of stnalior administrative units. 
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the last decade migrants were numerous. These movements apparently 
started in the early 1920s. The ‘Committee of Enquiry into the Labour 
Situation in the Uganda Protectorate’ reported in 1938; 

The abolition of the hasanvu labour levy in Buganda at the end of 1921 (and else- 
where 12 months later), resulted m a shortage of labour for public works d and, 
primarily with a view to the recruitment of labourers for Government purposes, a 
Labour Commissioner was appointed in 1922. Men looking for work, from out- 
disti'icts and from Belgian territory, were beginning to make their way towards 
Buganda, and the new Government labovrr organization did much to familiarize 
them with the main routes and to stimulate the flow. ... 

In the ten years (1922-31) following the inception of a labour organization great 
changes liad come over laboiu conditions in Uganda. Head-porterage had been, 
largely replaced by motor transport using an ever-exf)anding road systom, Voluntary 
immigration, for the most part to Buganda and often to work for Baganda farmers, 
had become a part of the economic life of largo numbers of the inhabitants of Belgian 
Eiianda and the Tanganyika Territory, and to a less extent of the West Nile District.® 

The important part which those immigrants played in the economic 
life of Uganda was also emphasized in the Medical Report for 1927 : 

When one speaks of labour in Uganda, one means unskilled labour and this is 
broadly divided into Government Labour, Private Labour and Casual Labour. 
Practically all the labour employed is immigiunt, and is for the most part of recent 
arrival. The great majority come from the South West, our own districts of Anliole 
and Ruanda supplying a very small xjorcentage of the total, which is mainly made 
up of natives from the mandated territories of Ruanda, Urundi and Belgian Congo.® 

Figures about the numbers of immigrant labourers at that time are scanty. 

It was estimated that in 1928 a total of 57,046 men entered the Wosterir Province 
and Masaka for the pirrpose of finding work, of whom 36,000 were said to have 
emanated from Belgian territory .... The estimate of the numbers of men coming 
from Ruanda-Urundi yearly was placed at approximately 46,000 in 1928.*' 

The numbers of immigrants were evident^ smaller from 1929 onwards. 
The Administration at first thought that the reduction would be only 
temporary. The Colonial Report for 1931 said: 

For many years there has been a constant stream of native labour from Belgian 
Ruanda into Uganda.® Of late the stream has slackened, but there aipireans to bo a 

^ See also Medical MepoH 1925, p. 71 : ‘It doss not appear to bo generally appreciated that the 
Baganda are unlikely to devote themselves to unsldllcd labour if they can find better oocupatjon. 
It is recognised that in most countries unsliilled labour is tbo least sought-after ocoupation and 
everyone .strives for other and bettor employment. Here under the compulsory labour arraiige- 
raent.s ‘Kasauvu’, uuskilled labour had a had name and came to bo looked upon as degrading and 
to-day only the poorest will adopt labour as an occupation. Moreover it is not fully understood 
that in no circumstonces are the local inhabitants likely to volunteer as unskilled labourers at 
the wages that used to be paid to the pressed man.’ 

® Meport of the Committee, p. 9. “ Mediml ItepoH 1927, p. 07. 

‘‘ Report on an Investigation into Conditions affecting Unshitted JMbour (1937), p. 32. The number 
of Congo labourers arriving in 1928 via West Nile District is given ibid., p. 2S, as 2,623. 

® Temporary migration of labourers from Ruanda to Uganda bad apparently been eusfcomary 
when Ruanda was part of German East Africa (seo Mapport presenlc par le Oonvernement beige au 
Conseil de la SocUte, des Nations au sujet de 1’ Administration, du liuanda- Urundi pPMdamt I annee 
1933, p. 123). Aociording to the reports by the Belgian Government temporaiy migration from 
Ruanda to Tanganyika and Uganda was large in 1925, less in 1920, and still less in 1927, hut, 
owing to famines, extraordinarily largo in. 1928 and 1929. The Administration estimated the 
number of emigrant labourers in 1929 at about 60,000 Bonyaruanda and about 3,000 Barundi. 
But when the food situation in Ruanda improved in the latter part of 1929 very many returned. 
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greater tendency now for these hnmigrants to settle permanently in the country 
with their families. Labourers from the West Nile spread all over the Protoctorate, 
and it may be possible that a similar immigration from the Congo to the West Nile and 
so over the Protectorate is occurring and being followed by permanent settlemoni,. ^ 

It seems, however, that immigration for some years more remained 
small. For 1 936 the Colonial Report repeated still what it had said for the 
preceding four years: 

Up to 1923, the local labour supply was generally sufficient, and no foreign labour 
was required. . . . Prom 1923 to 1927, a shortage of labour was experienced and a 
considerable amount of labour was admitted, mainly from Belgian Ruanda, - 

But the Report for 1936 said: 

Numbers of Banyaruanda and Baruiidi enter oacli year seeking work, 'riie figuru 
for this year is 87,653, and in addition about 19,110 labourora of other tribo.s camo 
from Tanganyika.'^ 

The Reports for 1937 and 1938 contained similar statements. 

1937. 97,692 labourons came from Ruanda- Uruiuli to find work, and aliout 14,000 
from Tanganyika.'* 

1938. 90,000 labourers camo from Ruanda-Unindi to lind work, and about 11,000 
from Tanganyika ....** 

The figures for labourers coming in 1936 and 1937 from Tanganyika are 
higher than those given in other reports, but the Uganda migration 
statistics are confusing also in other respects. The Second Report of the 
Labour Advisory Committee contains the following table (p. 243).® 

and emigration in 1930 was small. See ibid. 1023, p. 85 ; 1026, p. 8(1 ; 1027, p. 64; 1026, pp. 10, 63 ; 
1029, pp. 74-6 ; 1030, p. 91. The 1921 report coiindainod about tho flight cif .shopliords who drove 
the oattle entrusted to thorn from Ruanda to Uganda and settled there with their ill-gottou 
property (see ihid. 1021, p. 9). * Oolonial Iteports, Uffunda 1031, p. 9. 

® Ibid. 1933, p. 22. See also ibid. 1931, p. 24; 1932, p. 23; 1033, p. 25; 1031, p. 24. 

= Ihid. 1038, p. 22. ■* Ibid. 1037, p. 26. 

“ Ibid, loss, p. 23. Tho Belgian Administration estimated tho numbers of labourers from 
Runnda-Urundi, temporarily prescut in Tangixnyika and Uganda on 31 Uec. of tliu ye.'irs 1930-8, 
as follows: 



1930 

1931 

1032 

1933 

1934 

1933 

mo 1037 ms 

Ruanda . 
Urundi 

2,965 

4,260 

4,170 
i 2,699 

2,030 

10,836 

6,834 

14,042 

11,149 

5,039 

20,47tl 

12,811 

20,949 28,722 28,724 
29,391 20,535 27,706 

Total . 

7,216 

1 6,869 

12,866 

20,876 

16,788 

39,287 

50,340 49,257 ;10.43() 


(See llappm-t 1031, p. 93; 1932, p. 96; 1933, p. 124; 1934, p. 113; 1033, ]>. 120; 1936, p. 1 1'); 
1937, p. 126; ,753d, p. 134.) 

Tlie.se figm'es cover only temporary migrants. Tho report for 1933 said (p. 124) tliat tliiu'e were 
in Uganda about 9,000 natives from tho territories of Gabiro and Kibungu who Imd left Rimiida 
several years ago and were not expected to return. See also ibid. 1031, p. 113. 

The report for 1934 said (p. 113) that the figures for natives temporari ly absent at the (uiil of tho 
year had become more complete in the oourse of time and that tiiis o.xplained in part the iiKTea.so 
■ in the Ruanda figures between 1932 and 1934. It should he realized, moreover, tliat the figures 
relating to 31 Bee. indicate merely net emigration on a given date. Tho total niim lier of imi:ive.s 
who had migrated in tho course of lOllO from Ruanda to Uganda was estimated at 39,01)0 {see 
ibid,, p, 22), Sometimes the figures may also have boon particularly low or partioularlji- high on 
31 Bee, The natiyes from Uruudi temporarily present in Uganda numbered 12,811 on 31 Uec. 
1933, about 20,500 in August 1936, 29,391 on 31 Bee. 1936, about 43,500 in Augiast 19,37, and 
20,636 on 31 Bee. 1937’ (see ibid. 1937, p. 124; soo also ibid. 1036, -pp. 20, 119). 

; “riJ^ort, pi.l2. 
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This table calls for some comments: 

(1) The title is misleading. The table does not comprise only labourers 
from the Belgian Mandated Territories, but also natives from Tanganyika, 

Natives of the Tanganyilca Territoi-y entering and leaving Uganda by the Kyaka 
Perry numbered — ■ 

im 1937 

Entering 4,69(i 7,632 

Leaving .... 19,110 13,063 

The Sleejkng Sielniess Regulations which aro imposed upon persons coming into, 
but not upon those departing from, Uganda, by this route, lead many to seek other 
ways of (mtoring the coimtry. It is probable that some Tanganyika nativo.s make the 
Kakitiunba Bridge their point of entry. The Kyaka Porry is far more popular for 
the homeward journey.^ 

(2) Bor 1934-7 the ‘Total Recorded Arrivals’ are not comparable with 
the ‘Total Recorded Departures’ because the former exclude the Banya- 
ruanda while the latter include numerous Banyaruanda. 

It is estimated that not less than 100,000 Banyaruanda enter Uganda in the course 
of each year;* and that the following numbers left Uganda during the years 1936 
and 1937— 

1936 1937 

Via Mbarara (which includes most of those passmg 


out via the Kaicitvuaba Bridge) and Kabalo . 61,500 28,812 

Via Kyaka Ferry 26,053 6 8,878 

Total 87,663 97,6908 


In 1934 and 1935 the numbers of Tanganyika Natives entering Uganda 
by the Kyaka Berry were 4,381 and 3,545 respectively and those leaving 
Uganda 7,185 and 7,284. The numbers of Banyaruanda leaving by the 
Kyaka Berry were 6,777 and 9,483 respectively.^ 

Bor 1938 and 1937 the entries in the above table should read: 



1936 

1937 

To Uganda, ■. Kaldtumha Bridge . . . . 

Kyaka Ferry . . . 

87,553 

4,698 

97,692 

7,683 

Total Recorded Arrivals . 

92,251 

105,375 

Erom Uganda : Kakitiunba Bridge .... 

Kyaka Ferry , , . . . 

01,600 

45, 163 

28,812 

82,841 

Total Recorded Departm’e.s . 

106,603 

1 111,653 


‘ Beport of GommiUee of ISrt^uiry 1938, pp. 31-2. Seo also Inspectorate of Labour Report. lOdO, 
p. 1 ; mi, p. 3. 

8 See also Report of Oommittee of Enquiry 1938, p. 17 : ‘lu 1937, 90,000 Banyaiuanda (tUe term 
is normally inclusive of natives of Urundi) passed into Uganda by way of the Kaldtumha bridge 
and it is estimated that 10,000 at a minimum enter by other routes.’ See fnrthonnoro ilnd., p. 49: 
‘Tlie bridge over the Kakitumba River near Merama Hill is the point of entry of pisriiapis 90% 
of the Banyaruanda immigrants.’ See finally Inspectorate of Labour Report 1938, p. 4: ‘It may 
be said that anything up to 100,000 .Banyaruanda come to Uganda eaoli year in their soareh for 
work. Unless they are in possession of a psiss from the medical authorities of '.I’anganyika, they 
are forbidden to enter by way of that territory owing to Sleeping Sickno.s.s llcgnla lions and so 
most of them cross the ICagera by the Kaldtumha bridge.’ 

^ Report of Oommittee of Enquiry 1938, p. 31. 

■* See Report on ait Investigation into Conditions affecting Unskilled Labimr, p. .3:1. 
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(3) The table covers only the people coming from or returning to 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika by the two main routes. But these were 
not the only immigrant labourers. 

Two areas supply the bulk of the unskilled labom- — ^the West Nile District with 
adjacent regions of the Congo Beige and the Sudan, and the Belgian Mandated 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Subsidiary sources of supply are the Samia county 
of the Budama District, the Ankole and Bugishu Districts, the Kavirondo Districts 
of Kenya, and parts of the Tanganyilca Territory 

Durmg the five years 1933-1937, 68,750 labourers left the West Nile District for 
work elsewhere in Uganda, while 43,389 returned. The composition of this labour 

Leaving Returning 

Prom West Nile District .... 33,272 32,109 

From Congo Beige and Sudan . . . 26,478 11,280 

Total 68,750 43,389*“ 

In 1937, some 14,300 men in all passed out of the Weist Nile District for work 
elsewhere in the Protectorate. Of these, about 6,600 were natives of the District ; 
while approximately 5,600 were natives of Congo Beige and 2,300 of the Sudan.® 

Kenya natives come into Uganda for the most jjart during the cotton-ginning 
season and obtain employment in the Eastern Province. The number employed 
outside Busoga, Budama and Bugwere is negligible — ^under 1,000. All are either 
J aluo or Bantu Kavirondo living along the Uganda-Kenya border. The total number 
working in ginneries, saw-mills and plantations at the height of the cotton season 
would not be more than between 2,000 and 2,600 men.* 

In order to obtain the total number of immigrant labourers who arrived 
in 1937 it is necessary therefore to add to the 105,375 recorded amvals 
shown in the above table about 10,000 Banyaruanda who did not come 
via Kakitumba Bridge, 7,800 labourers coming from the Belgian Congo 
and Sudan through the West Nile District, and several thousand coming 
from Kenya. The total arrivals, therefore, may have been 125,000 or 
130,000.® 

Only a small minority of the immigrant labourers arriving within a 
given year settled in Uganda, but in the course of time the number may 
not have been unimportant.® The 1938 Committee of Enquiry reported : 

The following figures supplied by the Provincial Commissioner, Buganda, as the 

^ Report of Committee of Enquiry 193S, g. 16, 

“ Ibid., p. 32. In 1933, 15,200 labourers left the West Nile District ‘of whom only 1,200 were 
said to emanate from the Congo’ (or the Sudan); see Report on Unskitted Labour, p, 28. 

^ Report of Committee of Enquiry 1938, p. 16. 

Ibid., pp. 17-18. There were, on the other hand, Uganda natives woridng in Kenya; sue 
ibid., p. 17; ‘The aveivage numbers absent from the [Bugishu] district for work elsewhere in 
Uganda at any time in 1937 amounted to 3,360, while a further average of 3,250 men was in 
employment in Kenya during the same period.’ 

This estimate is, of course, very uncertain. See Orde Browne, Labour Conditions in East 
Africa (1946), p, 89: . . .accurate figures are quite unprocurable, since, although the Uganda 

Government collects statistics at the main points of entry, these do not cover the undoubtediy 
large numbers Avho utilize the numerous hidden crossings of the boundary in order to avoid 
official supervision in the form of customs etc.’ 

“ See in this connexion Medical Report 1942, p. 7.: ‘The number of immigrants in the country 
must be steadily rising for annually large numbers of people from Ruanda Urundi, Tanganyika, 
the Belgian Congo and the Sudan enter in search of work and not a few of these settle permanently 
in the country.’ 
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result of aa enumeration in the first half of 1937, throw some light upon the extent 
to which settlement is a potent factor in the situation in that province— 


Gomitries of origin 

Intending to 

casual and 

Working on 
estates for two 

Settled in 

homesteads 

Total 

Uganda : 





Eastern Province .... 

1,781 

1,828 

6,110 

9,710' 


7,198 

5,281 

6,518 

17,997'* 

Western Province, 

11,256 

2,662 

5,491 

19,409“ 

Other Bmtish Tebbitomes: 





Tanganyika .... 

12,188 

1,247 

1,917 

16,352 

Kenya ..... 

427 

344 

778 

1,640 

Belgian TEttraTOEiES ; 





Ruanda-Urundi .... 

34,798 

3,922 

7,649 

46,369 

Congo Beige .... 

1,209 

663 

501 

2,363 

Unolassimbd .... 

894 

278 

140 

1,312 

Total 

69,761 

16,215 

28,104 

114,070 


' 60% Bagishu. “ 60% Banyoro. ’ 60% Banyiiiikole. 


It should be added that a number of the immigrants shown as coming from 
the Northern Province are in fact Congo Beige natives who, having come into 
Uganda by way of the West Nile District, have been elnssilied ns of Uganda 
origin.^ 

The bulk of the labourers coming from the Belgian Congo and Sudan 
are not included in tliis table as they are worldng outside Buganda. The 
Committee’s Report after having shotvn migration between the West Nile 
District and the rest of Uganda in 1933-7 says: 

Prom these figures it would seem that practically all the 15,000 odd from this 
quarter who have remained ‘down country’ during these five years are natives from 
outside Uganda. Many of them are to be found settled on the big .sugar estates 
and on plantations in Buganda where they form the nucleus of a permanent labour 
force. 

. , . some Congo Beige natives are making their homos on the tea estates in Toro. 
In Anlcole there is a considerable settlement of Banyoi'uanda near the Mwirasandu 
tin mine, where most of them find employment.* 

With regard to'the Banyai-uonda the Committee states: 

For tho most part those Banyaruanda do not remain in the country for more than 
six months after which they return home with their earnings, and it is improbable 
that more than 60,000 are actually at work in Uganda at any one time. Tiio main 
periods of immigration are from November to January and again from Juno to 
August.* 

It has been estimated that about 5% of the natives of Buanda-Unmdi entering 
Uganda fail to return to their home districts.^ 

^ Ile.paH, pp. 30-1. * Ibid., p. 32. * Ibid., p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 31. This is probably an under-estimate, since many fail to return because they die 
within a short time after their arrival in Uganda, The JJeport on. an Imestigation into Conditions 
. affecting Unskilled Labour (1937) stated (p. 34) j ‘Many Banyaruanda are now settled in Buganda, 
and it is rmderstood that a considerable number have brought their families with them, intending 
not to return to their own country.’ See also in this connexion ‘Beoord of discussion with the 
representatives of three large labour-employing conoems at a meeting of the Labour Advisory 
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The following table shows for 1938-45 the numbers of non-Uganda 
labourers travelling via Kakitumba Bridge, Kyaka Berry, and West Nile 
District 


Route 

1 Main country of 

1 193B 

1 1939 

1 1910 

1 1941 

j 1942 

1 1943 

1 1944 

1 1945 




Aumvals 






Kakitumba Br. 
Kyaka Fevry 
West Nile Dlatr. 

\ Euanda-Unmdi 
Tanganyika 

1 Congo, Sudan 

1 60,464 
11.052 

18,331 

11,488* 

5,046 

71,682 1 
3,342 
5,517 

1 65,194 
8,206 

1 3,143 

1 42,113 
26,707® 
3,449 

j 2l'008 

1 18,456 
23,581 

1 2,342 

1 41,509 
59,632 

1 3,548 


1 Total . 


29,865 

80,641 

76,543 

1 72,269 



104,689 




DUPARTtlBES 






Kakitumba Br. 
Kyaka li’erry 

West Nile Distr. 

Kuanda-Urundi 

Ruanda-Urundi 
Congo, Sudan 

1 47,776 
j 22,865 
36,669 

32,912 

24,499 

39,558 

5,160 

20,708 
j 29,797 
4,170 

52,388 

48,382 

3,299 

42,910 

50,057 

2,266 

22,451 

32,003 

13,272 1 

1,745 

17,365 

30,414 

1 2,405 


'Total ., 

.. 

102,119 

54,675 

104,089 

95.233 


43,463 

1 S0.18* 


^ ‘ 11,488 labonvois entered by tbe Kyaka Sorry, tliat is from Bvikobaiir tire Tangatryika Territory to Masaka 
in Buganda across tlie Kagera river: practically the same number as last year. These are mostly of Tanganyika 
domicile but some are from Belgian Territory’ (Jiispectonte of Labour Seport 1939, p. 3). 

“ . Imniigrants from Kuanda-Urundi . . . comprise 96% of the total of 26,707' (ibid. 1942, p, 8). 

The 1938 Committee of Enquiry had assumed that immigration of 
Banyaruanda would continue on a large scale. 

There seems little reason in present conditions to visualize any appreciable diminu- 
tion of the flow from this source. The congestion of population in Ruanda-Urundi 
is such® that, even if a considerable expansion in the production of native-grown, 
crops were to take place in that territory, substantial numbers of the male popula- 
tion are likely to continue to be dominated by an urge to go out to look for work. 
Although economic developments in neighbowing territories are ottraoting numbers 
of Banyaruanda, it seems clear that Uganda has ite own appeal, and that they will 
continue to come here unless confronted with far greater obstacles than at present 
beset their path.® 

But far greater obstacles soon beset their path. The montlily migration 
of Banyaruanda via Kaldtumba Bridge in 1938-45 was as follows;* 

Committee on the 9tli June, 1943’ (Third Beport of the Labour Advisory Committee, Supervision of 
Labour and other matters relating to Conditions of Employment in Uganda, pp. 17-18): 

‘Mr. Vodd [representing Lugazi Sugar estates] . . . doubted whether the Banyaruanda would 
ever settle permanently. 

‘They come hero for their taxes and they alwaj^ want to return to their homes. Banyaruanda 
generally have no wish to settle hero. The West Nile people sometimes do. 

‘Mr. Temple Porldn.s [Labour Commissioner] stated that according to his figures there were 
about 15,000 Banyaruanda settled in Buganda which rather contradicted the statement that they 
preferred to return to their homes.’ 

^ See Inspectorate of Labour Report 1039, Appendix, Tables II-IV ; 1940, pp. 4-6 ; 1941, pp. 3-5 ; 
1943, pp. 3-4 ; Labour Department Report 1944, pp. 9-10 ; 194S, pp. 9-10. I am not giving figures 
for labourers coming from Kenya, because I found data only for 1939 : ‘Mention is necessary also 
of some 1,400 Kavirondo and Jalno who enter the Eastern Province from Kenya’ (Insgiectorale 
of Labour Report 1939, p. 4). 

“ Ruanda-Urundi has an area of only 21,000 square miles and a population estimated for 31 
Deo. 1939 at 3,800,000; see Stalisticd Year-Book of the League of Nations 1942 j44, p. 14. See 
also Rapport par le Oouvernement beige 1936, p, 85; 1927, pp. 62-4; 1928, p. 62; 1929, p. 74; 
Orde Browne, Labour Oondifr'oTis in jSosJ Africa (1946), p, 13. 

® Report, p. 48. 

'* See Inspectorate of Labour Report 1939, Appendix, Table II; 1941, p, 3; Labour Department 
Beport 1944, p. 9; 1945, p. 9. Some figures arouse suspicion; the number's of arrivals and of 
departures are the same for Jime and Aug. 1941. 
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Atrivals 


Month 

ms 

1939 

1940 

1941 

194Z 

1943 

1944 

1946 

Jan. 

5,603 

3,202 

701 

10,332 

7,014 

2,031 

296 

2,246 

Feb. 

6,816 

1,989 

1,747 

6,411 

5,445 

1,831 

50 

2,318 

Mar. 

7,484 

2,328 

2,351 

3,487 

6,662 

3,214 



3,389 

Apr. 

4,9.62 

1,068 

4,361 

4,695 

4,720 

1,818 , 

— 

4,282 


4,287 

808 

3,083 

4,721 

2,816 

1,824 

10 

3,868 


4,644 

638 

1,650 

3,913 

2,066 

1,798 

167 

3,642 

July 

4,176 

687 

3,270 

3,870 

1,382 

2,343 

1,499 

3,066 

Aug. 

3,460 

345 

8,093 

3,912 

1,984 

3,121 : 

3,329 

4,620 

Sept. 

3,206 

182 

10,001 

4,659 

2,338 

4,003 

4,39.6 

3,870 

Oct. 

3,598 

60 

8,289 

4,659 

2,289 

6,052 

3,807 

3,921 


6,891 

226 

11,896 

6,179 

2,316 

6,314 

2,688 

3,272 

Deo. 

5,347 

1,899 

16,650 

9,666 

3,101 

6,673 

2,305 

3,126 


Departure 


MontU 

1938 \ 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Jan. 

2,222 

1,942 

984 

1,478 

2,134 

2,716 

1,325 

1,186 

Feb. 

2,042 

2,698 

1,176 

1,967 

2,272 

1,636 

1,013 

912 

Mar. 

4,140 

3,980 

2,376 

5,376 

1,913 

1,868 

1,601 

1,432 

Apr. 

3,640 

3,920 

1,606 

4,703 

4,929 

1,931 

872 

1,628 

May 

4,968 

3,542 

1,321 

6,616 

4,899 

1,824 

880 

1^713 

June 

6,614 

3,886 

2,093 

7,527 

4,485 

1,604 

979 

2,184 

July 

7,738 

3,634 

2,601 

7,676 

4,914 

3,466 

1,218 

1,622 

Aug. 

6,821 

3,317 

2,378 

7,627 

4,237 

2,272 

1,066 

1,451 

Sept. 

3,883 

2,287 

1,706 

3,697 

3,779 

1,984 

1,420 

1,310 

Oct. 

2,984 

1,606 

1,931 

3,175 

3,767 

1,632 

1,101 

1,614 

Nov. 

2,080 

1,008 

1,488 

2,026 

3,081 

1,636 

1,031 

1,039 

Deo. 

1,854 

1,093 

1,249 

1,820 

2,500 

1,394 

771 

1,375 


It aiopears that the number of arrivals became small early in 1939 
and that there was hardly any immigration at all during the summer 
of that year. The Labour Inspectorate Report gave tlie following explana- 
tion; 

... there was ... a check in the inflow of Banyaruanda and iBartindi labour. 
Industrial and agricultural expansion in thoir own country, offeriirg prospects of 
better wages nearer homo, k tending to absorb tho Banyaruanda, and Congoleao 
generally, in indigenous enterprises, especially mining ; moreover more are now kept 
busy growing food crops as a security against famine. There was also, for .some time, 
apprehension that any foreign African who entered a Protectorate of Groat Britain 
at war would bo conscripted.^ 

Immigration of Banyaruanda rose again in 1940, was particularly large 
in the winter of 1940-1, but was considerably smaller from August to 
December 1941 than in the same months of 1940. It was smaller still in 
1942'-'" and 1943 and stopped altogether in January 1944. This stoppage 

^Report 1039, p. 1. 

“ 11) may be, however, that a particularly large proportion of lahourei-H was excluded from the 
statifities. See ‘Report of tho Sub-Conunittee Appointed by the habotu- Advi.sory Committee on 
Second Report of the Labottr Advisory Gommitlee, p.iiS: 

‘Iflio District Cominissioner, Ankole, told the Committee that last year 42,000 Banyaruanda 
entered Uganda at Kakitnmba and 43,000 returned. 

‘Thia, he said, was the first time for many years that tho outgoing iigure had exceeded tlie 
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was due mainly to the food shortage in Uganda^ which made it the more 
necessary to check immigration as food shortage prevailed also in Ruanda- 
Urundi. Governor Dundas told the Legislative Council on 15 December 
1943; 

In connection lierewitli [food shortage in Uganda] another unfortunate circum- 
stance is that severest dearth prevails in the Ruanda country, and as a consequence 
large numbers of Banyaruanda are reported to be coming into Uganda, many in 
desperate state, and among them unusual numbers of women and children. I have 
been in communication with the Belgian authorities with a view to suspending 
temporarily immigration from that region, and their response has been most prompt 
and accommodating. . . 

Five days later the Chief Secretary said; 

Your Excellency has authorised me to state that in view of the critical situation 
you have been compelled, as a temporary measure, to suspend immigration of 
Banyaruanda labour and its dependents over our South-Western frontier and have 
warned the authorities in the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika Territory that restric- 
tions to this end will be impoised as from the 1st January next.® 

The Labour Department reported: 

The closing of the border was quickly reflected in the state of the labour market 
and very soon representations were received from the larger employing concerns, 
particularly the sugar compames, on the difficulty in maintaining output. In March 
therefore, when the internal food situation in Uganda had eased, it was decided to 
re-open the border, it being thought that, as the rains hod fallen in Ruanda -Urundi, 
that the position there, which led to women and children immigrating into Uganda, 
was no longer acute. This proved however not to he the case, as the famine had 
been more severe than was appreciated, with the consequence that the Belgian 
Authorities could not see their way to allow able-bodied men to emigrate in Search 
of work until the food position was restored in their country and the future safe- 
guarded against a recurrence of famine conditions. It was not until towards the 
end of August that the flow of labour into Uganda became more or less normal 
though even so a large number of ‘families’ were observed to be accompanying the 
workers.'* 

Immigration via Kyaka Ferry fluctuated also enoi'mously in the first 
years of the war. The quarterly migrations in 1938-45 were as follows 


Amvals 


Quarter 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

First 

2,465 

3,462 

856 

692 

10,529 

4,867 

4,147 

11,764 

Second 

2,607 

3,230 

5,938 

988 

866 

6,366 

6,069 

6,014 

17,696 

Third 

1,284 

861 

950 

3,296 f 

6,078 

7,309 

11,430 

Fourth 

2,800 

804 

637 

5,799 

6,626 

6,014 

5,211 

18,742 


incoming one. He also said that be thought about 20,000 a year passed through Kigezi, hut that 
it was only a rough estimate. Some passed the border near Kisbro and some at Butala.’ 
Actually the outgoing figure had exceeded very much the incoming one in 19;i9. 

* See Labour Department Report 1944, p, 2. 

® Legislative Council, 23rd Session, 1st and 2nd Meetings, pp. 4-5. 

” Ibid., p. 26. 

* Labour Department Report 1944, pp. 3-4. Actually labour immigration in the second lialf of 
1944 appears small if compared with 1936-8. 

“ See Inspectorate of Labour Report 1939, Appendix, Table 11 ; 1941, p. 3; 1942, p. 3; Labour 
Department Report 1944, p. 9; 1945, p, 9. 
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Departures 


Quarter 

1938 

I mo 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

j 1945 

Finst 

14,590 

10,412 

6,730 

6,396 

4,498 

6,666 

6,961 

6,264 

Second 

13,012 j 

1 22,387 i 

7,932 

14,768 

11,967 

6,417 

6,516 , 

1 7,666 

Third 

20,602 

23,861 

11,579 

18,863 

8,356 

20,603 

11,391 

8,682 

10,219 

Fourth 

11,330 

7,397 

3,666 

12,999 

8,640 

7,287 

7,266 


The Labour Advisory Committee made the following comments: 

For a pei'iod of rather more than two years from 1939 to 1041 there was a ban on 
the passage over the Kyaka Ferry of natives of Belgian territories and the western 
parts of Tanganyika. Some of these may have entered by the Kakitiimba Bridge 
but numbora are believed to have used unautliorizod crossmgs of the Kagera River. 
The ban was raised in the latter part of 1941.^ 

It will be noticed that from the 4th quarter of 1941 and for 1942 a comsiderablo 
increase is observable entermg Uganda. This was caused by the raising of the ban, 
imposed to prevent the spread of Rhodesian Sleeping Siclmess across the Kyaka 
Ferry, on immigration from Ruanda-Unmdi by this route.^ 

In 1945 immigration via Kyaka Ferry was apparently much larger 
than ever before. 

As from Ruanda-Urundi immigration from the Belgian Congo and the 
Sudan was considerably reduced in 1939. The Commissioner of the 
Western Province reported : 

The flow of labour from Belgian Ruanda ceased on the outbreak of war, pi-obably 
as the result of fears, rumours and painful recollections of the last war ; but before 
the end of the year had apparently resumed its normal volume.® 

2, Non-Native Population 

The number of Europeans ascertained at the census of 1911 was 640.'* 
It seems to have exceeded 1,000 in 1914, but declined considerably during 
the war. At the censuses of 1921 and 1931 it amounted to 1,269 and 2,001 
respectively. For recent years somewhat higlier figures have been reported ,“ 
but the European inhabitants constituted all the time less than 1 per 
1 ,000 of the total population. 

* Second Report, p. 12. ® Ibid., p. 39. 

® Report of the PromncAal Gommusiomrs, Eastern md Western Provinces, on Native Administm- 
lion 1939, p. 19. 

* According to Statistical Tahhs, British Colonies (1001, p. 755; 1000, p. 839-, 1003, p. 830- 

1901, p. <151 ; im, p. .'leO; 1907, p. 300; 1908, p. 376; 1900, p. 382), the Jiumbcr of Europmns 
was 244 ‘in the Year 1902’, and 253, 254, 384, 397, 446, 507, and 660 rcajjcctively ‘diiiiirr the. 
Year ended 31at, Mai'cli’, 1903 to 1900, and 1908 to 1910. • o 

® Not inncli importiince ahonld be attributed to the flnotnations in the oflitiial estiniatra foi' 
in;!2-S. Colonial Reports (1032, p. 9; 1033, p. 9-, 1034, p. 8; lOSS, p. 8; 103G, p. 7; 1037, p. 7; 
loss, p, 7) put the iimiiber of Europeans on 31 Deo, 1932-8 at 1,958, 1,854, 1,059, 1.994, 2, 000^ 
2, 100, and 2, 1 1 1 respectively. Wliile tlic Blue Boolis indicate a heavy drop from May ] 93 1 to the 
end of 1932 and an iucreaao in 1933, the Colonial Reports show a small decrease to tlio end of 1 932 
and a large deorease in 1933. The largo increases shown in the Blue Books for 1936 and 1938 do 
not appear in the Coloniallleporta. 

'Tho Report on Post-War Devdopmmd of Medical Services (19>W), after having given llm lO.'il 
census figures, states^ (p..6); ‘At present Uganda has a very much larger European population 
madeupofBritish Military personnel. Italian Prisoners of War, Internees of various nationalities 
and Polish refugees.’ Governor Dundas, on 9 Deo. 1942, said in the Legislativo Council: ‘During 
the.last qiiarter of . the year refuge has been accorded to Polish oitkens, predominantly women 
and children, who, by the misfortune of war, have been driven into exile and destitution. Wo 
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Asiatics have been always more numerous in Uganda than Europeans. 
There were 2,216 in the Protectorate at the 1911 census,^ 6,604 at the 1921 
census, and 15,266 at the 1931 census. Eor 31 December 1938 the number 
has been given as 19,141^ and for 31 December 1944 as 27,573. 

Table 1. Non-Native Population, Uganda, 1911-i4^ 


Date 

pea7is 

Asiatics 

Total 

Dale 

peans 

Asiatics 

Total 

2 Apr. 1911 

640 

2,216 

2,866 

31 Dec. 1928 

1,978 

11,840 

13,824 

31 Mar. 1913 

823 

3,110 

3,933 

31 Dee. 1929 

1,995 

12,539 

14,534 

31 Mar. 1914 

1,017 

3,651 

4,668 

31 Dee. 1930 

1,973 

14,002 

16,976 

31 Mar. 1916 

903 

3,660 

4,463 

28 May 1931 

2,001 

16,266 

17,267 

31 Mar. 1916 

963 

3,465 

4,418 

31 Dec. 1932 

1,811 

14,061 

16,872 

31 Mar. 1917 

809 

3,548 

4,357 

31 Dec. 1933 

. 1,864 

14,204 

16,068 

31 Mar. 1918 

570 

3,467 

4,037 

31 Deo. 1934 

1,959 

16,086 

17,046 

31 Mar. 1919 

847 

3,516 

4,363 

31 Dec. 1936 

1,994 

14,860 

16,854 

31 Mar. 1920 

948 

4,528 

5,476 

31 Dec. 1936 

2,099 

16,803 

17,902 

Apr. 1921 

1,269 

5,604 

6,873 

31 Dec. 1937 

2,111 

17,256 

19,367 

31 Deo. 1921 

1,280 

6,464 

6,744 

31 Deo. 1938 

2,282 

19,141 

21,423 

31 Deo. 1922 

1,261 

6,529 

6,790 

31 Deo. 1939 

2,200 

18,725 

20,931 

31 Deo. 1923 

1,289 

6,621 

7,810 

31 Dec. 1940 

2,118 

18,409 

20,527 

31 Dec. 1924 

1,461 

7,229 

8,680 

31 Deo. 1941 

2,180 

18,381 

20,567 

31 Deo. 1926 

1,703 

9,176 

10,879 

31 Dec. 1942 

2,647 

26,972 

29,619 

31 Dec. 1926 

1,762 

1 11,613 

13,366 

31 Dee. 1943 

1 2,747 

26,537 

29,284 

31 Deo. 1927 

1,867 

11,602 

13,369 

31 Dec. 1944 

2,663 

27,673 

30,126 


^ Seo Census Returns 1911, p. 3, 1921, p. 7, 1931, p. 1 ; Colonial Office TAst 1914, p. 307, 1915, 
p. 401, 1916, p. 406, 1917, p. 406, 1918, p. 407; Colonial Reports, Uganda 1917-18, p. 6, 1918-19, 
p. 4, 1919-20, p. 4, mi, p. 5 to 1927, p. 6; Uganda Protector, ate, Blue Rook 1928, p. 85, 1929, 
p. 91, 1930, p. 103, 1932, p. 109, 1933, p. 119, 1934, p. 127, 1935, p. 130, 1036, p. 123, 1937, 
p. 124, 1938, p. 122, 1939, p. 10, 1940, p. 10, 1941, p. 14 to 1944, p. 14. 

The number of non-natives has been all the time less than 1 per cent, of 
the total population. 

have undertaken to receive 7,000 of these unfortunates’ (22wl Session, 1st and 2n<l Meet ings, p. 0). 
Further details are given in MedicM Report 1942, pp. 1-2; 1943, p. 2; 1944, p. 3i 

1942. ‘We have had to aeoominodate in the Protectorate several thousand Italian pri,soners of 
war, something over a thousand Italian internees from lithiopia and other internee.9 from the 
Middle East, and so far five thousand Polish refugees. ... 

'The greater number of these people [Poles] are women and children, the men accompanying 
them are largely of advanced age or physically unfit.’ 

1943. ‘The number of internees andrefugeesaceommodatedm the Proteetoratehasbeenmoreased 
by new arrivals until in December, 1943, there was a total of 1,407 internees and 6,773 refugees.’ 

1944. ‘The refugee population increased to 6,1 14 with additions and transfers from neighbouring 
territories. The refugees, principally Polish women and children', are aoeommodated at Koja in 
Buganda and Nyabeya in Bunyoro. Theirnumbers were 2,574 and 3,540 respectively at each place. 

‘Internees, of whom the hullc is Italian, are similarly accommodated in camps at Entebbe, 
where the total was 956, and at Bombo 114. There are some women and children in the latter 
camp. A few internees were repatriated during the course of the year.’ 

It should ho noted that, according to the Blue Books, the figures for 1941-4 in Table 1 exclude 
‘Kefugees, Internees and Prisoners of War’. 

^ Acoordmg to Handbook of British East Africa 1893, p. 53, there were at that time 200 coast 
Arabs in IJg.anda proper. Colonial Office List put the number of Asiatics in the whole Protectorate 
for 1903-5 at 500, for 1906-8 at 3,000, and for 1909 and 1910 at 3,057 (see List 1904, p. 304 ; 1905, 
p. 372; 1006, p. 364; 1907, p. 370; 1908, p. 384; 1909, p. 383; 1910, p. 396; 1911, p. 377). 

■ The estimates in the Colonial Reports for 31 Deo, 1932-8 (14,302, 14,204, 14,080, 14,800, 
15,000, ISjSUO, 17,260) differ again in part very much from those in the Blue Books. Thu fignre.s 
in the Colonial Eeports inspire little confidence. It is most unlikely that the number of Asiatics 
should have inoreasedin 1937 from 15,000 to 18,800 and should have decreased in 1938 to 17,2,50. 
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3. Population D&nsity 

The area of Uganda is now usually given as 93,981 square miles includ- 
ing 13,680 square miles of water.^ But in 1931 it was assumed to be 94,204 
square miles including 13,616 square miles of (open) water, and, as the 
district boundaries have been changed since, I am using here the 1931 
figures. 

Table 2. Population Density, Uganda, 193P 


Districts 

sioamp 
sq. m. 

Open 

sq.m. 

Natives 

Non- 

natives 

Total 

Popnla. 

sq. m. 


6.781 

3,695 

366,781 

6,886 

302,666 

02-7 


1,980 

466 

185,219 

1,292 

186,611 

94-2 


4,17.3 

3,998 

176,404 

1,002 

176,406 

42-3 

Mubende .... 

6,447 

191 

155,342 

515 

156,867 

28-6 

Buganda Province Total. 

17,381 

8,260 

872,746 

8,094 

881,440 

50-7 


3,771 

3,166 

378,394 

2,708 

381,162 

lOM 

Budama .... 

1,004 

11 

147,917 

543 

148,460 

147-9 


1,641 


178,037 

218 

178,265 

108-6 

Bugwere 

1,208 

— 

17.6,517 

1,277 

176,794 

146-4 

. Teso .... 

3.884 

168 

270,211 

1,220 

271,431 

69-9 

Lango . . 

6,096 

383 

216,627 

727 

217,364. 

42-7 

Karamoja 

10,765 

— 

65,678 

12 

06,690 

6-1 

Eastern Province Total . 

27,369 

3,727 

1,432,281 

6,786 

1,439,046 

62-6 

Toro .... 

6,200 

237 

193,714 

310 

194,024 

37-3 

Ankole .... 

6,215 

148 

279,364 

446 

279,800 

45-0 

Kigezi .... 

1,974 

71 

226,080 

134 

226,214 

114-0 

Western Province Total. 

13,389 

466 

699,148 

890 

700,038 

62-3 

Bunyoro .... 

4,736 

986 

114,220 

480 

114,700 

24-2 

Gulu .... 

6,739 

142 

96,663 

186 

96,730 

14-4 

Chua .... 

6,777 

__ 

78,974 

108 

79,082 

11-7 

West Nile 

4,208 

65 

242,346 

144 

242,489 

57-6 

Northoni Province Total 

1 22,469 

1,183 

632,092 

918 1 

633,010 

23-7 

Total . . . .. 

80,688 

13,616 

3,536,267 

17,267 

3,663,6.34 

44-1 


’■ See Uganda Vrotectorato, Mvfi Booh 1932, p. 103. 


It appears that there were in 1931 on an average 44-1 persons to the 
square mile. The density varied between 6-1 in the Karamoja District 
and 147-9 in the Budama District. In a Dispatch of 30 September 1930 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Acting Governor stated : 

Uganda could support a population of ten millions instead of three and a third, 
and the resources of this Government would bo increased aooordingly.® 

^ Sec, for oxainple, Colonial Reports, Uganda 1938, p, 3. But sec also in tliis coiino.\i(:)n Joint 
Report of Rhianae Committee and, Development and Welfare Committee on Bosf-Wor Demlnpment 
{2nd ed., 1946), p. 69: ‘The Uganda Protectorate covers approximately 80,000 square miles, 
excluding water. Of this .area some 67,000 square miles have been topograpliically surveyed 
aiiicQ 1900, hut no planned revision of any of this has been made.’ 

^ Papers relaUng to the HeaUh and Progress of Native Populations, p. 39. See also Uganda 
Protectorate, Agricultural .Survey Committee, Report of the Nutrition Rub-Committee, p. 1(5. 
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According to the 1921 count, lira was the largest town with 24,718 
people; the capital Entebbe had 6,669 inhabitantsd The 1931 Census 
Returns do not show the population of towns. Kampala Township, in 
1931, had 5,628 inliabitants (including Makerere and Mulago).^ 

III. COMPOSITIOlSr OB' THE NATIVE POPULATION 

Country of Origin. According to the 1931 count, 3,516,135 natives 
belonged to 'Races or Tribes Indigenous to Uganda’ and only 20,132 to 
‘Races or Tribes not Indigenous to Uganda’. But numerous immigrants 
from neighbouring territories may be members of tribes which are also 
indigenous to Uganda.^ 

Sex. During the first decade of this century it was apparently believed 
that the females exceeded the males by one- thir d or one-half.'^ The count 
of 1911 showed a ratio of 121-2 females to 100 males. By 1921 the ratio 
had decreased to 116-8, and by 1931 to 108-1. There is no doubt that the 
proportion of females had been over-estimated in the earUer years, but it is 
possible that owing to immigration the excess of females decreased between 
1911 and 1931. However, a comparison of the 1921 and 1931 figures for 
the various Provinces arouses grave doubts as to the accuracy of the 
returns. 

In the Buganda Province the ratio of females to 100 males dropped from 
108-0 to 95-6. The number of males rose by 74,000 while the number of 
females increased by only 24,000. In the Mengo District the number of 

^ See Census Returns 1921, p. 7. 

^ See Report of the Kampala Township Authority for 1938, p. 6. The Eeporb adds: ‘No aoourato 
figures are available for the present population, but tho average increase is about 26 per ooni.’ 

’ In fact tho 76,741 Banyaruanda were listedamongthe ‘Races or Tribes Indigenous to Uganda’. 
See Census Returns 1931, p. 67. 

** Statistical Tables, British Colonies, gave the following figures for the Districts under administra- 



1902 

1903 

1906 

1900 

1907 

1909 

1910 

Males. 

732,864 

664,854 

967,100 

1,131,799 

1,120,674 

1,110,724 

1,005,716 

Females 

1,076,018 

980,018 

1,324,700 

1,800,726 

1,643,067 

1,646,386 

1,393,991 


Wilson and Mkin, in the 1880s, even stated that in Uganda proper the ratio of females to 
males was S J to I, and attributed this preponderance of females to (1) an excess of female over 
male births, (2) the killing of men in war, (3) a constant influx of women into the country as 
prisoners of war; see Wilson and Pelkin, vol. i, pp. 160-1, Eelkin, ‘Notes on tho Waganda Tribe’, 
p. 744. It is possible, of course, that there was a considerable excess of females, but it certainly 
cannot have been as great as that. Even assuming that no Baganda women had been carried 
away as prisoners of war and that aH Baganda warriors had been killed when WUson and Eelkin 
made their estimate, it is inconceivable that there should have been so few male children, slaves 
(who cannot become warriors), and old men as to produce a ratio of 3^ females to 1 male. But 
Wilson says (vol. i, p. 151) that out of 1,400,000 males ‘probably from 500,000 to 600,000’ were 
soldiers (Pelkin says, p. 735, ‘probably about 600,000’). If tliis was tho case the proportion of 
males capable of bearing arms would have been very large and the war casualties in tho preceding 
decade must have been very few. (Incidentally, if out of 5,000,000 natives 1,400,000 wore males, 
the ratio of females to males would have been 2^ to 1.) That many administration officers, even 
after tho cessation of inter-tribal wars, assumed an incredibly groat excess of females in parts of 
tho Uganda Protectorate can be inferred from tho fact that for various districts the number of 
females was returned in 1904-6 as three times as large as the number of males. (For tho Nimulo 
District, 1905, the number of females wasevengivenas 76,000 agaiust20,000males,) See Statistical 
Tables, Colonies 1903, p. 830', 190i,-p. 451; 1905, ■p. 4:l(i. 
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males increased from 161,000 to 187,000 while the number of females 
decreased from 171,000 to 170,000. It is difficult to believe that these 
figures represent the true conditions.^ 

Table 3 . Native Poptdation by Sex, Uganda, 1911-SP- 


Maks Femal 


,313,«3 1,534,322 


' Sec Census Returns 1911, p. 3; 1921, p. 7; 1931, pp. 1, 74-5. 

" Excluding 378,000 persons in nnadininistered Districts. 

’ Excluding 217.000 persona n ii H i ist red Districts. 

In the Eastern Province, excluding Karamoja, the ratio of females to 
100 males dropped from 123'7 to 109-0. The number of males rose by 
170,000 and the number of females by only 116,000. As the boundaries 
of the Districts changed considerably between 1921 and 1931, it is not 
possible to go into any local details. 

In the Western Province the ratio of females to 100 males declined from 
123-2 to 117-5. The numbers of males and females increased by 64,000 
and 61,000 respectively. The figures do not seem to call for any comment. 
But an examination of two of the three Districts again arouses suspicion. 
In the Ankole District the number of males rose only from 117,687 to 
124,700, but the number of females from 133,569 to 154,664. In the 
Kigezi District, on the other hand, the number of males rose from 83,863 
to, I03, 896, whilethe number of females declined from 122,237 to 122,184,® 


Table 4. Native Population by Sex in Provinces, Uganda, 1921 and 
193P 






JWai 

Increase 

1921-31 

Females to 
100 males 

Province 

1921 

mi 

1931 

Males 

Females 

1921 

7937 

Duganda , . , . . 

Eastern exol. Karaiiioja . 
ICafamoia District 

Westerii ... 

372,525 

483,013 

2,57,u00 1 
199,775 1 

402,228 

'598,224 

317,1431 

210,727 

44(i,190 

653,903 

31,734 

321,47(1 

245,807 

420,551) 

712,800 

33,814 

377,(i72 

286,285 

78,665 

170,290 

31.734 

03.!)7(i 

40,032 

24,328 
1.14, .570 
33,844 
60,.52!) 

108'0 

123’7 

123.2 

108'3 

109D 

10()4i 

117-5 

llCi-5 

■Total . . ; . 

1,313,413 1 

1,534, -322 

iwHo 

1.837.157 

385,697 

302,835 

llO'S 

108-1 


i. Sce Census Returns 1921, pp. 13-14, 20, 27, 31 ; 1931, p. 1. The figures for 1921 exclude Kudolt Province 
traiisfoiTed in 1920 to Kenya, and also lliK Karamoja District. 


The Northern Province was the only one in which the excess of females 
increased. There were 108-5 females to 100 males in 1921 and 116-5 in 
1931. Here the number of males increased by 46,000 and the nnniber of 

^ ^ 111 tlio Mongo Biatrint tlio number of males not belonging to tbo Bagaiida tribe iiioreased 
from 23, .370 to 44,290 while the number of females decreased from 21,786 to 12,218 {.see Census 
Xelums 1921, p. 14 ; 1337, pp. 70-80), These figures exclude for 1931 the natives living on non- 
native promises; if they had been included the increase for the male non-Baganda would appear 
larger still. \ , 

“ See ibid. ifl2i, pp. 30-1; 7.937, p. 1, 
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females by 70,000. In the West Nile District the number of males rose 
from 77,960 to 107,546, and the number of females jumped from 84,839 
to 134,799.^ Natural increase, of comse, cannot have been the cause of 
such a change in the sex ratio, and it is most unlikely that it could have 
been effected by migratory movements. 

Age. The counts indicate a considerable increase in the proportion of 
children. The percentage rose in the administered Districts from 38-0 in 
1911 to 41 -5 in 1921. Assuming the age distribution to have been the 
same in the unadministered Districts as in the administered Districts the 
total number of children would have increased fi-om 1,080,000 to 1,271,000, 
the total number of adults would have increased from 1,760,000 to 
1,794,000, and the increase in the number of adults would have iDractically 
been confined to the male sex. I cannot conceive any cause which could 
possibly have had this effect, and do not think that the apparent increase 
in the proportion of children was genuine. The comparison of the pro- 
portion of children in 1921 and 1931 must be confined to males, because 
girls between 15 and 18 were allocated in 1931 to children wliile in 1921 
they had been considered adult. The proportion of boys (under 1 8) which 

Table 6 . Native Population by Age and Sex, Uganda, 1911 and 192P 


Children 


Males %mder 18 | 

Females under Id I 

1 Total 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

469,084 

586,101 

477,795 

695,771 

930,879 

1,180,932 


Adults 


Males 

over 18 

Females 

1 over 15 

1 Total 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

064,903 

728,262 

871,027 

938,661 

1,520,690 

1,000,803 


See Census Beturns 1911, p. 14; 1921, p. 1.^. Pereons in miadministered Districts (378,000 in 
1911, 217,000 in 1021) are excluded. 


had increased from 41-2 per cent, in 1911 to 44'6 per cent, in 1921 rose 
further to 47-5 per cent, in 1931. In the Western Province the percentage 
rose between 1921 and 1931 from 48-6 to 64-8.® While the number of men 
increased here from 133,000 to 145,000, the number of boys increased 
from 125,000 to 176,000! It is doubtful, however, whether any conclusions 
at all may be di-awn from the changes in the age composition ascertained 
at the various counts. In 1911 and 1921 the number of females under 15 
exceeded the number of males under 18 by 4T and !• 8 per cent, respectively ; 
in 1931 the number of females under 18 was 6-1 per cent, smaller than tlio 
number of males under 18. 

tSse ibid. 1921, p. 36; 1931, p. 1. 

“ It rose in the Toro District from 39'3 to 61'5, in the Ankole District from 47'0 to 62'4, and 
in the Kigezi District from 56-8 to 60-6 (see ibid. 1921, pp. 28, 30-1 ; 1931, pp. 96-100). 
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The preponderance of males among the non-adults at the 1931 enumera- 
tion may he due to the inclination to count married women as adults even 
if they are under 18. Some other ratios for the Protectorate as a whole— 
120 women to 100 men; 146 children (under 18) to 100 women— may also 
seem acceptable. But there are some differences between the results for 
the various Provinces which are very puzzling. It is hard to believe, for 
example, that the number of men should be only about half as large in 
the Western Province as in Buganda Province if the number of boys were 
actually about the same in both Provinces.^ 

Conjugal condition. Among the males over 18 years for whom the 
conjugal condition was ascertained in 1911, 16-5 per cent, were bachelors, 
79-9 per cent, husbands, and 3-6 per cent, widowers. The coiTesponding 
percentages for 1921 were 19-7, 77-3, and 3-0 respectively. Among the 
females over 15 years for whom the conjugal condition was ascertained in 
1911, 11-3 per cent, were spinsters, 83-7 wives, and 5-0 widows. The 
corresponding percentages in 1921 were IIT, 82-8, and 6T respectively. 
It appears that for both sexes the proportion of single adults was small, 
and that the excess of wives over husbands — 173,000 or 37 per cent, in 
1911, 213,000 or 39 per cent, in 1921 — ^was large.^ 


Table 6. Native Population by Sex and Age in Provhices, Uganda, 
1921 and 193P 



Males 1921 

[ Pemales 1921 I 

Maks mi 

Pemah 

!!.? 19S1 

Province 

' Under IS 

Over IS 

Under IS j 

O ver 15 \ 

Under IS 

Over IS 1 

Under IS 

Over IS 

Buganda 

Eastern excl. 

150,090 

222,436 

137,682 

264,546 1 

173,804 

207,799 

.103,047 ! 

202,340 

Knramoja 

217,029 

266,584 

231,030 

367,188 

315,820 

335,541 

288,531 

17,647 

423,687 

Karamoja District 




17,478 

14,207 

10,201 

Western 

124,957 

182,543 

136,074 

181,06S1 

175,578 

144,757 

170,803 

206,390 

Northern , 

93,085 

106,690 

90,979 

125,748 

119,693 

125,498 

121,526 

KM, 682 

Total . . 

685,181 

728,252 

595,771 

938,551 

802,368 

887,802 

761,454 

1,073,390 


I See Census lletums mi, pp. 13-14, 20, 27, 31 ; mi, pp. 79-108. Tlio figures for 1921 oxulmlo Eudolf 
Province transferred in 1928 to Kenya, and also the ICaramoja District (31,734 males, 33,844 females in 
1031) ; the figures for 1831 exclude 11,253 natives living on non-native promises (8,940 males, 2,313 females). 


Ill 1931 the heads of information underwhich the enumeration of natives 
was made distinguished only single and married. It is impossible to tell to 
which group widowed persons were allocated, and as the sum of the single 
and married is equal to the total population, it is impossible to tell how 

4 It raiglit he suggested that many men in the Western Province -ivoro counted as hoys, and 
this would also explain ivhy the ratio of women to 100 men was 143 in tlio Western Province as 
against 98 in Buganda Proviueo, and the ratio of ohildren to 100 women 1G8 in tiro Western 
Province as against 128 in Buganda Province (in spite of the apparent lack of men in the Western 
Provinoo). Tiro temptation to accept this suggestion is the greater in view of the xjoloasal iucrenso, 
from 1921 to 1931, in the number of males reported as hoys. But the number of females reported 
as girls is nearly as large as the number of males obnnted as hoys, and this fact makes it unlikely 
that the number of boys was grossly overstated, 

“ Not too iniwh attention should he paid to changes between 1911 and 1921 beca use in 1911 
the oonjugal condition was not stated for 11 per cent, of the men and for 12 per cent, of the 
women. ... 



Table 7. Adult Native Population by Sex and Conjugal Condition, Uganda, 1911 and 192P 
Males over 18 years I Fetnales over 15 years 
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those for whom the conjugal condition was not stated were dealt withd 
Of the males over 18 years 19-3 per cent, were ‘single’ and 80-7 per cent, 
‘married’. But the proportions vary enormously for the different Pro- 
vinces. The percentage of single men was 33-8 in Buganda Province, 19-2 
in the Northern Province, 12-0 in the Eastern Province, and 10-3 in the 
Western Province. The figures for women are difficult to interpret. Of 
the total female population 761,454 were reported as under 18 years and 
900,079 as single. Even assuming that all persons under 18 years were 
spinsters, the single females over 18 years would have constituted not less 
than 12-9 per cent, of the female population over 18. ^ But it is possible 
that the ‘single’ females include the widows. The excess of wives over 
husbands was 218,000 or 30 per cent., i.e. proportionately very much less 
than in 1921. The excess was 9-8 per cent, in Buganda Province, 34-1 per 
cent, in the Eastern Province, 36-2 per cent, in the Northern Province, and 
46-7 per cent, in the Western Province. The differences are evidently due 
in a high degree to differences in the frequency of polygamy. It seems, 
however, that, as in many other African colonies, the administration stiU 
to-day, on the whole, overestimates the prevalence of polygamy.® 

The African, in Uganda is polygamous, and although the Christian missions have 
during at least half a century made many converts to Christianity they have not 
had much influence in introducing monogamy except amongst a few, for many 
Africans who take their first wives according to Christian rites take others according 
to native custom or as concubines. What evidence is available goes to show tliat the 
first wife does not raise any objections to the taking of further wives and in rural 
areas fosters such takings as it adds to the importance of their husbands and them- 
selves and gives them assistance in the cultivation of food and cash crops and in the 
performance of domestic duties.'* 

* Adequate information concerning conjugal condition was given in 1931 only for the 11,253 
natives residing on non-native premises (see Oenaua Metnrna 1931, pp. 7G-7): 


Single 


Widowed 

Di- 

Not 

stated 

ToUd 

Single 

Mar- 

Widowed 

Di- 

vorced 

Not 

staled 

Total 

6,430 

2,365 

61. 

12 

82 

8,940 

1,436 

761 

105 

2 

0 

2,313 


In Buganda Province the percentage would have been 26'8. 

* Opinions concerning the frequency of polygamy in early times vary considerably. As regards 
Buganda, Pelkin stated that ‘a large number of the poorer men are unable to marry’ (‘Notes on 
the Waganda Tribe’, p. 744), and Eosooo related that ‘peasants found it difficult to obtain even 
their one wife’ {Twenty,Five Years in Mast Africa, p. 94), but Lugard said that ‘even a peiLsant 
has 3 or 4’ {Story of the Uganda Protectorate, p. 30). As regards Unyoro, Pelldn stated tluit ‘poly- 
gamy is universal even the poorest men having two or three wives’ (Wilson and Pellun, vol. ii, 
p. 48), while Eoscoe said that ‘comparatively few men had more than one wife’ (‘Note.s‘, p. 104). 
I have, of course, not the slightest idea who was right and who was wrong, but I find it difficult 
to believe tliat the Baganda constantly raided Unyoro for wives, thereby obtaining a largo excess 
of women, and that at the same time even the poorest men in Unyoro managed to have two or 
throe, (Johnston* TAe Uganda Protectorede, vol. ii, p. 042, says, it is true, that, apart from the 
raids, it was the custom of the Baganda ‘to obtain large numbers of women by the slave trade’, 
but I found nowhere else any reference to a purchase of female slaves by the Baganda.) 

If the 191 1 returns can bo trusted polygamy had by that time beoomo quite an exception among 
the Baganda since there were 128,687 husbands and 148,562 wives, while it was comparatively 
frequent among the Banyoro with (60,662 husbands and 84,710 wives (see Census lietums 1911, 
P ' ^ Report on Pod-War Deaelopmeid, of Medical 8ermces{\Hi),-p.^\. 
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IV. COMPOSmOIT OF THE NOJST-lSrATIVB POPtrLATION 
Bace. The non-native population enumerated at the censuses of 1921 
and 1931 was as follows:’- 


Year 

I Europeans 

1 Ooans 

1 Indians 

1 Arabs 

Unclassified 

Total 

1921 

1,269 

' 474 

1 6,1301 1 



6,873 

1931 

2,001 

1,124 

1 13,026 

1 516 1 

601 

17,267 


^ 2,69.3 Mohammedans, 2,210 Hindus, 129 Sikhs, and 98 other Asiatics (excluding Goans). 


The Indians constituted in 1931 three-quarters of the non-native 
population. 

Birthplace. Of the 2,001 Europeans enumerated in 1931, only 131 were 
born in Uganda, 93 in the Union of South Africa, 79 in other British 
Dependencies in Africa, 11 elsewhere in Afiica, 1,167 in British possessions 
in Europe, 330 elsewhere in Europe, 82 in British possessions in Asia, 12 
elsewhere in Asia, 45 in British possessions in America, 26 elsewhere in 
America, 20 in British Oceania. 

Of the 13,026 Indians 3,136 were born in Uganda, 476 in Kenya, 166 in 
other British Dependencies in Africa, 15 elsewhere in Africa, 9,161 in 
India, 6 in other British possessions in Asia, 25 elsewhere in Asia. The 
proportion of Indians not bom in British territory is negligible. 

Of the 1,124 Goans 241 were born in Uganda, 20 in other British 
Dependencies in East Africa, 2 in Portuguese East Africa, 48 in British 
possessions in Asia, 808 in Goa. 


Table 9. European Population by Country of Birth, Uganda, 
1921 and lOSP 


Country of birth 

1921 

mi 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Uganda ... 

62 

68 

63 

131 

Konya . . . 

10 

23 

17 

40 

Mauritius . . , 

6 

8 

11 

19 

Northorn Rhodesia 

— 

1 


1 

Nyasaland . . . . . 

— 

1 



1 

Seychelles . . . . . 

4 

6 

3 

8 

Southern Rhodesia .... 

. 

2 

3 

6 

Tanganyika . . . . . . 

— 

3 

1 

4 

Union of South Africa . . , . 

53 

56 

37 

93 

Zanzibar ...... 

— ; 

1 

— 

1 

Abyssinia . . . 

i 

1 

, — 

1 

Belgian Congo 

. 

2 

— . 

2 

Sgypt 

4 

3 

— 

3 

Madagascar . . . 

2 

— 

3 

3 

Other Foreign Possessions in Africa . 

43 

— 

2 

2 

Africa Total 

144 

174 

140 

1 314 


!0 Census Beturns 1921, p. 10; 1931, pp. 36-6. ^ ] 

^ Sob Census Belurna 1921, pp. 7, 11; 7937, p. 2. 
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1921 


1931 


Country of birth 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

England 

Wales ....... 

596 

15 


417 

1,100 

Scotland 

Northern Ireland . 

Irish Free State ..... 

1 66 

36 

26 

61 

Gibraltar ....-• 

5 

) 4 

2 

6 

Malta . . . , , . 

Austria ...... 

3 

2 

/ 

10 

1 

11 

Belgium ....-• 

9 

4 



Czechoslovakia ..... 






1 

5 

4 


Franco ....... 

94 

72 

16 

87 

Germany ...... 

9 

15 

6 

21 

Greece ....... 






48 

50 

34 

84 

Italy . 

50 

44 

30 

74 

Lithuania ...... 

— 

3 



Luxembui’g 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Norway 

— 

3 


4 

Bumania 

1 


— 

— 

Eussia ....... 

2 

3 


3 

Spain ....... 

— 

— 

6 

6 

Sweden ...... 

— 

3 

2 

6 

Switzerland 

3 

4 

3 

7 

Turkey. ...... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Europe Total 

1,013 

945 

662 

1,497 

Ceylon 

2 

6 

2 

7 

India ....... 

26 

43 

22 

64 

Other British Dependencies in Asia . 

21 

8 

3 

11 

Arabia 


1 


1 

Armenia 

1 


— 


China 

3 

6 

— 

6 

Goa 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Iraq . . . . . ; . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

Japan . . . . . 

1 

2 

— 

2 

Persia . . . . 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Asia Total ..... 

36 

66 

28 

94““ 

Canada ...... 

24 

25 

12 

' 37 “ 

West Indies . . . . . . 


6 

2 

7 

Other British Dependencies in America . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Argentine 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Brazil . . . . . 




3 

3 

Chile . . 

' 2 



_ 

__ 

Mexico . . . . 





1 

1 

United States of America 

24 

10 

8 

1 18 

Elsewhere in America 


■3'. 

1 

3 

America Total . . ... 

57 

42, ■ 

29 

71 

Australia . . . . ... . 

13 

6 

4 

9 

New Zealand . . 

6 

7 

3 

! 10 

Other Australian Colonies . . . 


1 


!■ ■ ■ 1 

.Oceania Total . .. . . .. . ■ 

■ . 19 , , 

______ 

7 

i" 

Not stated . : , . . i 

■ — ■ 

3 

2 


- Grand Total ■. . : . . 

1,269 

1,243 

768 

1 2,001 


1 Cyprus, 1 Straits Settlements, 


1 Antigua, 2 Jamaica, 3 Trinidad. 
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Table 10. Non-European Non-Native Population by Country of Birth, 
Uganda, 193P 


Country of birth 

Indians 

Goans 

Arabs 

Unclassi- 

fied 

Uganda ...... 

3,136 

241 

126 

483 

Kenya ...... 

476 

18 

40 

35 

Tanganyika ..... 

83 

1 

6 

3 

Union of South Africa 

5 




Zanzibar ...... 

66 

1 

6 


Other British Dependencies in Africa . 

1 

— 

— 

292 

Abyssinia ..... 


— 

— 

1 

Belgian Congo ..... 

9 

— 

— 

2 

Egypt 


— 

1 


Italian Somaliland .... 

3 

— 

8 

— 

Madagascar ..... 

2 

— 

3 

— 

Portuguese East Africa 

1 

2 

— 

— - 

Africa Total ..... 

3,782 

263 

189 

663 

Aden ...... 

4 

2 

63 

1 

Ceylon ...... 

2 

— 

— 

12 

India ...... 

9,161 

46 

10 

6 

Arabia ...... 

— 

— 

263 

2 

Goa ...... 

,2 

808 

— 


Persia ...... 

23 

— 

— 

13 

Other Foreign Countries in Asia 

— 

— 

— 

IF 

Asia Total ..... 

9,192 

856 

326 

45 

America Total ..... 

— 

— 

— 

2* 

Not stated ..... 

52 

6 

— 

1 

Grand Total ..... 

13,026 

1,124 

516 

601 


* See Census Returns 1931, pp. 37-8. 

* 3 Mauritius, 26 Seychelles. 

2 China, 1 Iraq, 8 Japan. 

* 1 Brit. West Indies, 1 Other Brit. Colonies in America. 

Of the 515 Arabs 126 were born in Uganda, 61 in other British Depen- 
dencies in Africa, 12 elsewhere in Africa, 63 in Aden, 10 in India, and 253 
in Arabia. 

Of the total 17,267 non-natives 4,117 were born in Uganda and 13,150 
outside the Protectorate. But only 133 of those born inside the Protec- 
torate were 20 years of age or older.^ 

Years of Residence. As in Kenya, the data concerning years of residence 
are not conclusive, because 23 per cent, of the non-natives did not state the 
period of their residence^ and because the results were not shown separately 
for those born outside Uganda. 

Nationality. Of the 2,001 Europeans 1,625 were returned as British 
bom, 12 as ‘South African Dutch’, 8 as British naturalized, 92 as French, 
76 as Italian, 18 as German, and 170 as of another nationality. Of the 
13,026 Indians all but 27 were British born. On the other hand, only 5 of 
the 1,124 Goans were British born, but 304 of the foreigners were born in 

^ See Census Returns 1931, p. 20. ^ See ibid., pp. 40-4. 



Table 11. Non-Native Population by Race, Sex, and Age, and by Race, Sex, and Conjugal 
Condition, Uganda, 193P 
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Table 12. European and Indian Popukdion by Sex, Age, and Conjugal 
Condition, Uganda, 193P 
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the British Empire. Of the 615 Arabs only 39 were British born, but 214 
of the foreigners were bom in the British Empire. Of the total 17,267 
non-natives 16,061 were British; of the 2,216 non-British 743 were born 
inside and 1,473 outside the British Emphe (812 in Goa, 252 in Ai'abia).i 
Sex. The ratio of females to males has been changing as follows 



1 Europeans 

1 Asiatics 




Females 



Females 




to 100 



to 100 

Year 

Males 

Females 

males 

Males 

Females 

males 

1911 

484 

166 

32-2 

1,862 

364 

19-7 

1921 

883 

386 

43-7 

4,099 

1,606 

38-7 

1931 

1,243 

768 

61-0 

10,061 

6,206 

61-7 


There were in 1931 among the non-native population only 52-8 females 
to 100 males. The preponderance of males existed in each race, there being 
61'0 females to 100 males among the Europeans, 62-9 among the Indians, 
39'6 among the Goans, and 28-8 among the Arabs, 

Age. In 1931 the proportion of children (under 15) among the European 
population was only 11-6 per cent., the proportion of women at child- 
bearing age (15-49) 28-6 per cent., and the proportion of old people (60 and 
over) only 2-1 per cent. Of the Europeans born in Uganda 91 per cent, 
were children, of those born outside the Protectorate only 6 per cent. 

The proportion of children among the Asiatics was 30' 9 per cent., the 
proportion of women at child-bearing age 17-7 per cent., and the propor- 
tion of old people only IT per cent. 


Table 13. Huropean Officials by Sex and Age, Uganda, 1930-41^ 



' See Eant Africa, Vital Statislics of European OMciaU 1930, p. 1, to ISll, p. 1. 
’ Including 1 under 20. 


Conjugal condition. Of the male Europeans over 15 years 55-2 per cent, 
were bachelors, 43-4 per cent, husbands, and 1-4 per cent, widowers or 
divorced. Of the female Europeans over 15 years 40- 1 per cent, were 
spinsters, 56-8 per cent, wives, and 3-1 per cent, widows or divorced. The 
proportion of unmarried adults is very high for both sexes. 

* See CensMi! JicUtnw 1,937, pp. 35-8. 
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Of the male Asiatics over 15 years 28-3 per cent, were bachelors, 68'1 per 
cent, husbands, and 3'6 per cent, widowers or divorced. Of the female 
Asiatics over 15 years 3-0 per cent, were spinsters, 91 -8 per cent, wives, 
and 6-2 per cent, widows. 

The ratio of the number of wives to 100 husbands was 76 among 
Europeans, 51 among Indians, 47 among Goans, and 26 among Arabs. 

V. Native Birth and Death Registration 

Voluntary registration of native births and deaths has been provided 
for the whole Protectorate by the Births and Deaths Registration Ordi- 
nance of 10 August 1904,1 but it is doubtful whether any native has ever 
availed himself of this opportunity offered by the British Administration. 
However, as regards the Mngdom of Buganda, compulsory registration 
had already been established by the following native law of 13 May 1904 

1 . This law may be called the Law for the Registration of Births and IDeaths, 1 904. 

2. When a child is born the nearest or other relative shall within 30 days of the 
birth take the name of the child to the chief to be written in the book of the people. 

3. When any person dies the nearest or other relative shall within three days of 
the death report the death to the chief to be written in the book of the people. 

4. If any person neglects to obey this law he shall be guilty of an offence and be 
punishable with a fine not exceeding eight amias. 

This law is in force stiU to-day as regards registration of deaths,® but 
as far as it related to the registration of births it was repealed by the 
following law enacted on 24 April 1923 

(Translation) 

Kingdom of Buganda. 

Enacted by His Highness the Kabaka of Buganda by and with the advice of the 
Lukiko of the Kingdom of Buganda and with the approval of His Excellency the 
Governor. 

1. This law shall be called the Buganda Births Registration Law, 1923. 

2. Every gombolola chief shall keep a register in the form in the Schedule hereto, 
and shall enter therein every birth of a child born alive witliin his gombolola area 
after the commencement of this law, whereof the prescribed particulars are rejjorted 
to him. 

3. In the case of every child bom alive after the commencement of this law, it 
shall be the duty of the piarents or the owner of the house in which the child is born, 
or his musigire, to give the required information to his mutongole chief or his 
musigire within three days from the birth of the child. The mutongole chief or his 
musigire will then pass the information through the muluka chief or his musigire 
to the gombolola chief for entry in the register. 

4. Any person who by the provisions of this law is bound to report the birth of a 
child and fails to do so within the prescribed period, or refuses to state any of the 
proscribed particulars, or any person who wilfully gives any false information or 

^ See p. 272 below. 

Reprinted in 1927 Supplement to the Laws of Uganda, p. 480. 

■' Tliu luaximuiu fine for neglect to report a death is now Sh. 1. 

■* iSoo General Notice No. 282 of 1923, reprinted ibid., pp. 479-80, and m Laws of the 
Uganda Protectorate (Revised Edition 1935), vol. vi, pp. 1484^6. The law came into force on 
31 May 1923. 
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particulars, for the purpose of registration, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall 
be liable on conviction to a line not exceeding Shs. 20 or to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two months. In case of any subsequent ofience the said penalties may be doubled. 

6. Any mutongole chief or his musigire or muluka chief or his musigire who, 
having received the required information, fails to pass it on to the chief above him, 
within seven days of the birth of the child, shall be guilty of an offence and shall be 
liable on conviction to a line not exceeding Shs. 30 or to hnprisonment not exceeding 
three months. In any case of any subsequent offence the said penalties may he 
doubled. 

0. The Law for the Registration of Births and Deaths, 1904, is hereby repealed so 
far as it relates to the registration of births. 

The Birth Register contains the following headings : Number ; Date of 
birth ; Place or Village of birth ; Name (if any) ; Sex ; Clan ; Mother’s Name ; 
Nationality of Mother ; Date of Registration ; Signature of Gombolola Chief. 

The provisions for the registration of births are much more elaborate 
than those for the registration of deaths. The latter do not even prescribe 
that the name of the deceased he recorded.^ 

As the numbers of live-births, still-bii'ths, and deaths have been sub- 
mitted to the British Administration since 1910^ not only from B Uganda 
but also from Busago, Bunyoro, Ankole, and Toro it is safe to assume that 
some kind of compulsory registration was lilrewise established in these four 
districts before the &st World War. Prom 1923 on Buganda reported also 
the number of deceased infants,® and in 1926 a form for recording live- 
births and infant deaths was introduced for the whole Protectorate (with 
the exception of Karamoja District).* 

The returns are rendered by the minor chiefs through successive higher chiefs 
to the officer in charge of the district.® 

Therefore, from 1926 on, the numbers of live-births and infant deaths 
have been available for nearly the whole Protectorate while, for some years 
more, data concerning still-births and total deaths were returned only 
fi’om five administrative units comprising about one-half of the population. 
In 1930, however, the reporting of still-births and deaths was also extended 
to the whole Pi’otectorate (except Karamoja). Probably with this object 
in view the Native Authority Rules, 1930,® provided that ‘the compulsory 
registration of births and deaths’ was from now on to be one of the pur- 
poses regarding which ‘any Chief may £i;oui time to time issue orders to 
be obeyed by the natives residing within the local limits of his jurisdic- 
tion’.’ All vital statistics had from 1930 on to be reported on the same 
form by each sub-coiuity. . 

^ Ses in this ooniioxion Medical S^ort 1926, p, 14; ‘In tho kingdom of Buganda tho rogiHtm fcion 
of tirthw by names hu8 been made compulsory by native law.’ 

'■* See Thomas and Scott, Uganda, p. 307. * Seo Medical liepnrt 1923, p. 6. 

' See ibid. 1932, p. 29. An attempt made in 1919 to extend the area of I'egistrji tion had failed 
(see ihid. 1010, ji. 9, 1921, p. 9; Oohniid Beporla, Uganda 1919-20, p. 6). 

: ‘ Medical Beport 1926, p. 14, 

2 ° Notice No. 116 of 1930 (18 July), Ordinances 1930 and Subsidiary Legislation, Bart 

^ See the Native Authority Ordinance of 28 Juno 1919 (No. 17 of 1919), reprinted in Uganda 
Protcetorate, Ordinances, &o., 1919, pp. 29-36, and in Laws of the Uganda Protectorate in Force 
1923, vol i, pp: B85-II (cap. 60). 
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A new form of return for Vital Statistics was introduced this year and distributed 
throughout the Protectorate with the exception of the Karamoja district. A 
facsunile of this return is printed at page 18^ in English only, the original form being 
printed in English, Luganda and Kiswaliih. Registers are maintained at the head- 
quarters of each Gorabolola (sub-county) chief, who number 622. Arrangements 
are bemg made for the introduction of a common form of register. The Gombolola 
chiefs submit their returns to a Saza (County) chief of whom there are 106, and they 
after scrutiny forward the returns to Medical Headquarter office through the 17 
District Commissioners and fom- Provincial Commissioners. The uncorrected totals 
for the whole Protectorate are set out in Table C by quartans and by Districts and 
Provinces. 

The new return provides for a new ‘rate’ which has not been provided hitherto, 
this is the maternal mortality rate per 1,000 births and still-births. . . .^ 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE oeiginax 

DUPLICATE 

TBIPLIOATB 

QUARTERLY RETURN OP VITAL STATISTICS 


Province District 

County Gombolola 

Fob the quaeter ending 10 . . ( 1 ) 


Saza Chief 


Qonibolola Chief 



Forwarded on Forwarded on . 


District Commissioner 


Provincial Commissioner 


Notes:—- 

(1) Period — This return will be rendered for the quarters ending March 3 1st, 

dime 30th, September 30th and December 31st by Gombolola Chiefs to the 
Saza Chiefs. The Saza Chief will forward the complete returns of all Gombo- 
lolas of his Saza to the District Commissioner. The D.C. will forward the 
returns of the whole of his district to the D.M.S.S. through the Provmcial 
Commissioner not later than one month after the end of the quarter. 

(2) Still Births — ^Abortions and miscarriages should not be included. 

(3) Deaths op Children — ^I t is most important only to count the deaths of 

children who have not readied more than twelve months of age. 

' See below. “ Medical Report 1930, pp. 16-16. 
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(4) Dioatiis ow Women in Child-berth — Only women who die within one month 

of child-birth and as a, direct result of child-birth should be included. 

(5) Other Deaths— This should include all adults except women included in 

note (4) and all children who die after they have attained the ago of 12 
months. 

(6) Total Deaths — ^Tho total of (3), (4) and (6). 

The Administrative Instructions published in 1940 stipulated; 

46 ( 1 ) Quarterly returns of vital statistics of Africans, from all districts except 
Karanioja, must bo rendered to the Director of Medical Services regularly and 
promptly within a month of the termination of tho quarter to which they apply. The 
importance of those returns, which must be submitted separately in respect of each 
Qombolola, should be carefully impressed on Chiefs. 

(2) iSaza Chiefs .should peruse all returns received from then’ Gombolola Chiefs, 
and query any figures which they have reason to believe are maccurate, before sub- 
mitting them, in duplicate, to the District Commissioner concerned. 

District Commissioners will deal with the returns in the same way, and forward 
them to tho Director of Medical Services through the Provincial Commissioner, 
retaining for reference a copy of each.^ 

The position regarding registration of native births and deaths in 
Uganda is unique. In the first decade of this century Native Laws have 
made registration compulsory in Buganda and probably also in other 
districts. In 1930 every Chief was authorized by the Administration to 
issue orders concerning compulsory registration to be obeyed by the 
natives within his jurisdiction, and every Saza Chief has to forwai’d 
quarterly returns of vital statistics to the District Commissioner. Yet, 
from the standpoint of the Administration, registration is nowhere com- 
pulsory. 

No legislation was enacted to make registration of births and deaths compulsory, 
as it was considered that it would be too difficult to enforce, and reliance was placed 
on existing tribal organization to render registration effective."'^ 

Bor many years the retui-ns of births and deaths famished by the Native 
Authorities were not considered reliable. 

Beturns of births and deaths are rendered by certain of the Native Govornments, 
but those are not sufficiently mliable to be used for statistical purposes.^ 

From 1 91 7 on, the total figures of births and deaths in the five administra- 
tive miits which supplied returns were accepted by the Administrative 
Officers as fairly accurate,* but no reason was given for this change of 
opinion, and new doubts arose in 1923. Infant deaths were reported in that 
year for the first time from Buganda, and although the infant mortality rate 
was high (227 per 1,000 live-births), and although the number of births 

’ Ugaada Protectorate, AdminisIraUve limlructions, p. 23. 

* Thomas and Scott, p. 307. 

Oohnial Reports, Uganda 1011-12, p. 13. See also, ibid. 1912-13, p. 17; Slaiislicnl Tables, 
Oolonial Possessions lOOS, p. 376, 1909, p. 382, 1910, p. 377, 1011, p. .331, 1012, ]). 38;-i; Medical 
Report 1012, p. 18, 7 013, p. 20 ; Cook, Uganda Memories, p. 244. Only Oolonial Report 1907-S, p. 3, 
expressed a different oiiinion, at least as regards Buganda: ‘The Native Government of Buganda 
takes ounsideralile pains to vogister births and.deaths, and the returns that are supplied monthly 

by each county chief are considered to he fairly rdiahlo’. 

^ Medical Report 1017, p, 9, 1918, p. 9,1919, p, 9, 1920, p. 8; Colomal Reports, Uganda 
1920, }>.l. ■ > .1 
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reported was higher than in any previous year, the Principal Medical Officer 
stated : 

These returns cannot be considered reliable. I believe that both the birth rate and 
the infantile mortality returns are considerably understated, particularly the latter. 
The significance of this first return is negligible, but in the future information given 
should be invaluable.i 

In the second half of the 1920s, when the collection of vital statistics was 
extended over the whole Protectorate, there was a feeling of uncertainty as 
to the accuracy of the results obtained which, though not confined to, was 
particularly strong as regards the districts which had not yet reported,^ 
and the first returns furnished on the new forms introduced in 1930 were 
received with a good deal of scepticism. 

One of the results of the introduction of the new method of recording Vital 
Statistics is that the rates for this year are not altogether in accordance with the 
trend of increase or decrease reported in previous years .... Many of the rates shewn 
are not so good as those given for last year, but it is hoped that this situation will be 
found to be wholly attributable to the novelty and strangeness to the chiefs of the 
new return and that as the new methods of compilation become more familiar to 
them, so the figures submitted will become more accurate. It is clearly recognised 
that the returns are not and will not bo accurate for many years to come. The 
aoom'aoy could be gi'eatly improved by regular scrutiny, gombolola by gombolola, 
of the quarterly forms in which fallacious returns are often readily noticeable, but 
it is beyond the capacity of this department at present to undertake this scrutiny. 
It is felt that by accustoming the chiefs to render returns of Vital Statistics, the task 
of presenting accurate returns will be made easier at the time at which it becomes 
possible to undertake regular scrutmy and check. 

Birth and Death Rates. . . . The death rate of 13-42 recorded for Kigezi district 
is incredibly low. This district is an out-lying one and its native population is still 
very primitive. 

The West Nile district records a death rate of 10-79. The natives of this district 
are also very primitive and the return is obviously inaccurate. 

Still-birth Rates. . . . The rate for Buganda Province and the rates for Budama 
and Teso districts are extremely low and probably incorrect. In the Toro and Ankole 
districts in the Western Province, in which the still-birth rates in the past have 
always been in the region of 20%, the rates are recorded as 3-58 and 4-36 respectively. 
The discrepancy has been brought to light by the introduction of the new form and 
it remaias for future hivestigation and reports to determine whether the old or the 
new rates are the more correct. 

Infantile Mortality Bate. ... In the Eastern Province the rate shows a di-op from 
253-64 to 218-66, but the rate of 86-03 recorded by the Teso district is obviously 
inaccurate and the Lango and Bugwere rates axe open to suspicion. 

The rate for the Northern Province has risen. This is duo to an mcrease in the 
rate in the Gulu and West Nile districts. Previous rates recorded from the West 
Nile district were too low to he accurate for a primitive peo]3le.® 

The Medical Report for 1932 presents a mixture of confidence and distrust 
as regards native birth and death registration and vital statistics. It says 

^ Medical Report 1923, p. 69. 

“ See ibid, 1926, pp. 13-14; 1927, pp. 14, 81; 1928. p. 14; 1929, p. 11. 

® Ibid. 1030, pp. 16-17. One specific, though certainly not the most important, reason for tlie 
inconipletenes oi eg t at o as apparently the large influx of immigrants, 'feuoh immigrants 
would escape the payment of poll tax for a short time and -would escape also the registration of 
births and deaths occurring amongst them for a longer time, because they would not immediately 
come within the tribal organisation of their adopted district’ (ibid. 1931; p. 17). 
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first that th6 rates obtained by means of the new returns supplied from 1930 
on ‘were liable to variation as a result of the irregularly varying population 
figures, but not to such an extent as to invalidate them, and they were 
regarded with a certain amount of complacence as giving valuable indica- 
tions of the trend of growth of populations ’d After having then shown that 
the method of computing the population in intercensal years without talcing 
account of immigration and emigration was possibly quite misleading, the 
report stated: 

A further factor which depreciates the value of the vital returns is inaccuracy 
of registration of births and deaths. There is no short cut to improvement in this 
respect, and accuracy can only he obtained by years of constant and close super- 
vision, particularly in the more backward parts of the Protectorate. Signs are not 
wanting that hr the more enlightened districts the value of birth registration at least 
is appreciated, and it appears that it is only a matter of time before tlie returns will 
constitute a valuable record of trend of populations. 

Prom what has been said above it is evident that it is misafe to draw hard and fast 
conclusions from the figures now published. Nevertheless, it is felt that tliey do 
reflect some part of the truth and do deserve consideration. 

Birth Rate and Death Rato. . . . The decrease in both rates for the Protectorate 
in 1932 is caused principally by the decrease recorded by the Western Province. 
This decrease is considered to be the result of faulty registration. The tendency to 
record births more accurately than deaths has been mentioned above, and it is 
probable that the considerable decrease in the death rate for 1932 recorded by the 
Eastern, Western and Northern Provinces is also due, in part at least, to neglect of 
registration.® 

Finally Sir Albert Cook suggests in his report upon the work of tlie 
Lady Coryndon Maternity Training Centre that registration has been 
successful. 

Birth Rate, Death Rato, Maternal Death Rate and Infantile Mortality. The data 
for these very important subjects come from the vital statistics prepared iuinually 
by the Government in Uganda. It is the custom to question the value of vital 
statistics derived from native sources and to doubt their accuracy, but a very good 
case might be made out for both the value and the comparative accuracy of the 
Baganda statistics. 

To begin with, they have boon compiled now for many years (20 or more) and the 
chiefs are well accustomed to enumeration. Like all animistic peoples they sot great 
store by the events of life and death and their old ritual has alw.ays emphasized the 
importance of these occurrences.® 

The Medical Report for 1933 says that ‘the vital statistics submitted from 
the various districts are now thought to have attained some degree of 
acemney except in a few backward areas’,* but the Colonial Report for Ibat 
yea.r was more sceptical. 

While it is not considered that the vital statistics now published are< ah.solufcoly 
accurate, it may be that they are more correct than, in former years .... 

It is evident, however, that as yet it is unsafe to draw any deflnito conclusions 
from the ciurent statistics, but at least they reflect some part of the truth and it is 
possible that eacli year they may become more reliable.® 

Medical Seport 293!!, -p. 29. “ Ibid., p. 30. 

®lbid,,p.50. ■* Ibid. p, 23, 

Colonial Seporte, Uganda 1933, p. 8. 
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When the excess of bh’fchs over deaths in the Protectorate dropped from 
35,249 in 1933 to 19,456 in 1934, the Medical Report again mistrusted 
registration: 

It is difficult to account for the difference in these figures. The total of births for 
1934 was nearly 8,000 lower and of deaths nearly 8,000 higher than in the previous 
year. In the Eastern Province there were 6,644 fewer birtlis and 3,296 more deaths, 
and, as hi every district the figures fluctuated considerably, faulty registration in 
one year or the other is the probable explanation.^ 

When in 1935 the excess of births was 20,654, the Medical Report said: 

This is in strUdng contrast to the returns for 1933 .... As, however, the figures for 
each Province for 1934 and 1936 show a close simUarity, it is probable that some 
degree of accm-acy in registration has now been achieved.^ 

In 1936-44 the excess of births over deaths fluctuated between 23,334 and 
43,960. The comments of the Medical Reports on the accuracy of the birth 
and death figures were favourable still for 1936-8 but were somewhat more 
sceptical for 1943. 

1943. Omissions and irregularities in the submission of returns from some of the 
remoter districts discount the accuracy of the figures, as in previous years.® 

It seems, on the whole, that the Medical Department over-estimated the 
accuracy of the returns. As will be illustrated by some examples in Section 
VII of this chapter, the fluctuations from year to year were so great that 
registration must have been defective in many districts. Nor is there any 
indication that registration has improved in the course of the last decade. 

An improvement of native birth and death records in Uganda could 
probably not be obtained by a change of the law. The system in use* is 
theoretically ahnost perfect. Notification of a birth or death has to be given 
to the landlord who passes the information through the Muluka Chief to the 
Gombolola Clfief for entry in the register. The Gombolola Chief prepares a 
quarterly return which he sends to the Saza Chief who, after having perused 
all returns from his Gombolola Chiefs and queried any figm’es which he has 
reason to believe are inaccurate, submits the returns to the District Com- 
missioner. The District Commissioner, after having dealt with the returns 
in the same way as the Saza Chiefs, forwards them through the Provincial 
Commissioner to the Director of Medical Services. Notification is made as 
convenient as possible to the natives ; the task of the Gombolola Chiefs who, 
on an average, have to enter every month about two dozen events (births 
and deaths) in the register and in the quarterly returns is simple, and so is 
the task of the Saza Chiefs who have to check every quarter about half a 
dozen returns, knowing beforehand from which gombololas they may expect 
trustworthy retmais and from which not. But all depends, it seems to me, 
on the competence and conscientiousness of the Saza Chiefs. That the 

^ Medical Report 1934, p. 24. 

® Ibid. 1935, p. 31. See also Colonial Reports, Ugarida 1934, p. 8: ‘Bii'ths and deaths are 
regiilei eel by the ohieta, and it is considered that these returns now attain a fair degree of accuracy.’ 
The same opinion was expressed ibid. 1935, p; 8; 1936, p. 7 ; 1937, p. 7 ; 193S, p. 6. 

® Medical Report 1943, p. 6. 

■•lam assuming herb that the system introduced in Buganda for births is used throughout the 
Protectorate, with the exception of ICaramoja, for both births and deaths. 
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further check by the District Commissioners is not effective can be inferred 
from the statement of the Medical Department quoted above : ‘The accuracy 
could be greatly improved by regular scrutiny, gombolola by gombolola, of 
the quarterly forms in which fallacious returns are often readily noticeable, 
but it is beyond the capacity of this department at present to undertake this 
scrutiny.’ This is certainly a most regrettable state of aifairs. An experience 
of thirty years has shown that native birth and death records are obtainable 
in Uganda, and the available vital statistics suggest that the records are 
fairly complete in a number of sazas but quite inadequate in others. It is 
evident, therefore, that if each of the about 100 Saza Chiefs were to realize 
that the Administration is seriously interested in getting accurate and com- 
plete vital statistics the returns would greatly improve. As matters stand 
the Saza Chiefs cannot have this impression, as neither the District Commis- 
sioners nor the Medical Department challenge quarterly forms in which 
fallacious returns are readily noticeable, and as, furthermore, they can find 
it stated over and over again that the Administration does not consider 
native registration compulsory. To scrutinize regularly the quarterly forms, 
gombolola by gombolola, and to send back to the sazas, with queries, the 
forms in which fallacious returns are noticed, is a task which could be per- 
formed for the whole Protectorate by one competent native official. Such 
a scrutiny, it seems to me, should be started without delay. 

VI. Non-Native Birth and Death Registbation 

Registration of births and deaths was regulated in the Uganda Protec- 
torate by ‘The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904’,^ which 
was ahnost identical with the Ordinance issued four months earlier in the 
Bast Africa Protectorate. The Ordinance, which came into force on 
1 January 1905,^ made compulsory the registration of the birth of a child, 
‘if either one or both parents are of Eiuopean or American origin or descent 
Bor aU other births and for aU deaths registration was to bo optional, but 
the Commissioner was authorized to extend by Order published in the Gazette, 
the provisions relating to compulsory registration to the births and deaths 
of all persons in the Protectorate of any particular race, class, tribe, or other 
group, or of all or some of the inhabitants of any particular town, district, 
or other area. In accordance with this provision an Order of 10 October 
1906^ made compulsory as finm 1 January 1907 the registration of deaths 
of ‘aU persons of European, American or Asiatic origin or extraction within 
the Uganda Protectorate’. The Ordinance of 1904 was amended in 1915 by 
an Ordinance^* which made compulsory the registration of births of all 

^ No. 13 of 1904 (10 Aiig.), ‘An Ordinance to make Provision for the Bopiatration of Birtiis 
and Deaths’, roprintcd in Uganda Protectorate, Ordinances, &o., 1S04, pp. 22-4, and in Laws of 
the Uganda Proteclarale in Force 1909, pp. 676-81 (chapter 50). 

^ See Notice of S Deo. 1904, reprinted in Ordinances, &o., 1904, p. 73, and Dtnw of the Uganda 
Protectorate in Force 1909, -p, 6SS, - 

’ Reprinted in ibid., p. 688, and in Laws of ttte Uganda Protectorate, in Force 1923, vol. iii, 
p. 190. ■ 

'* No. S of 1916 (27 Miir.), ‘The Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance 1916’ 
reprinted in Uganda Protectorate, Ordinances, &c„ JPI5, p, 16. 
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persons of Asiatic race or origin. It was again amended in 1923^ and in 
1935.2 

‘ The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904’ was supplemented 
by Rules issued on 8 December 1904,3 ^hich were amended in 1935,* and 
again in 1936.*^ The main Rules as they now stand are as follows: 

2. Tho registration of births and deaths under this Ordinance shall be effected at 
the headquarters of each district in the office of the District Commissioner. 

3. The hours for registration shall be the usual office hours of the District Com- 
missioner of the district. 

4. (o) Books shall be kept by District Commissioners for the registration of births 
and deaths. The register of births shall be in the Form A in the First Schedule 
hereto, and the register of deaths shall be in the Form B in tho said Schedule, and 
registers shall contain the particulars therein set forth. 

(6) The quarterly returns of births and deaths shall be sent in to the Registrar 
in the Forms C and D respectively in the First Schedule hereto. 

5. (1) A person whose duty it is to register a birth or death shall send to the 
District Commissioner of the district in which the birth or death occurred a declara- 

In the case of a birth : 

(a) which has occurred within three months of the date of the declaration, in the 
Form B in the First Schedule hereto ; 

(b) which has occurred more than throe months prior to the date of the declara- 
tion, in the Form F hi the First Schedule hereto. 

In the case of a death : 

(e) which has occurred or the body has been found within one month of the date 
of the declaration, in the Form Q in tho First Schedule hereto ; 

(d) which has ocoiured or the body has been found more than one month prior to 
tho date of declaration, in the Form H in the First Schedule hereto. 

(2) For the purpose of verifying the prescribed particulars and the amplification 
or correction thereof the District Commissioner may require, by notice in writing, 
the declarant or any other person whose duty it is to register the birth or death or, 
in default of such person, any credible person having knowledge of the truth of the 
case, to attend personally at his office within a reasonable time to be specified in the 
notice and to supply such other evidence or information as may be required by such 
District Commissioner. The declarant shall then certify to the correctness of all 
alterations or additions so made to the prescribed particulars by affixing his initials 
or mark thereto. 

(3) The District Commissioner shall preserve the declaration and such other 
written evidence as may have been submitted to him in support thereof as he may 
deem advisable. 

^ Ordinance No. 3 of 1923 (6 Feb.), ‘An Ordinance relating to the Revision of the Laws’, 
reprinted in Laws of the Uganda Protectorate in Force 1933, vol. ii, pp. 109S-1109 (cap. 136). 

“ Ordinance No. 19 of 1936 (12 Oct.), ‘An Ordinance to amend the Births and Death s Registra- 
tion Ordinance’, reprinted in Uganda Protectorate, Ordinances, &c., 193S, pp. 430-40. The Ordi- 
nance as it stands to-day is reprinted in Laws of the Uganda Protectorate (Revised Edition 1936), 
vol. i, pp. 186-8. 

“ ‘Rules under Tho Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904’, reprinted in Ordinances, 
i&c., 190i, pp. 74-9, and ill Laws of the Uganda Protectorate in. Force 1909, pp. 682-7. 

■* See Legal Notice No. 177 of 1936, reprinted in Ordinances and Subsidiary Legislation 1935, 
Part 2, pp. 238-48. The Rule.s as they stood after the enactment of this amendment are reprinted 
in Laws of the Uganda Protectorate (Revised Edition 1935), vol. iv, pp. 56-64. 

' See Legal Notice No. 173 of 1936, reprinted in Laws of the Uganda Protectorate Enacted 193$, 
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6. Wliere the name of a child is added or altered, under the provisions of Section 7 
of the Ordihance, the registration thereof shall be effected as follows — 

(1) Where the name is added, it shall be entered in the appropriate column in the 
register containing the entry of the birth and the District Commissioner shall 
affix his signature and the date of making the addition thoroimder in the 
same column. 

(2) Where the name is altered, the name origmally given shall bo dolotod m the 
register by ruling one clear lure through it, but so that the name shall remam 
legible, and the now name shall be written thereabove ; tho District Commis- 
sioner shall then affix his signature and tho date of making tho alteration thore- 
mider in the same column and shall quote the number of this rule in tho margin. 

The District Commissioner shall thereupon send a certified exact copy of the entry, 
and, where the name has been altered, showing the original name and alteration, 
to the Registrar who shall file the same aird amend any return in his custody of the 
entry thus amended. 

If tho register containing the entry of tho birth is in the possession of tlio Registrar 
the addition or alteration shall be made and .signed by him in manner aforesaid, 

7. The fees to be levied and paid imder the Ordinance shall be the foes .set forth 
in the Second Schedule hereto. 

8. Every person shall be entitled, upon giving 24 hours’ notice to the Registrar, 
and upon payment of the fees set forth in the Second Schedule hereto, to search the 
index to and inspect any entry in any register or return in tho custody of the 
Registrar and to have a certified copy under the hand of tliat officer of any such entrjr. 

9. Every such certified copy or certificate shall he an exact copy of the entry in 
the register or return with a eertificato at the foot in the Form I in the First Schedule 
and shall be signed by the Registrar. 

II. Births and deaths occurring on board sliips while within tho territorial waters 
of the Protectorate shall be registered at the Registry Office which shall bo nearest 
to the place where the birth or death took place, or at the nearest Registry Office to 
the port in the Protectorate at which the ship shall first touch after such birth or 
death has occurred. 

Finally, Administrative Instructions^ amplify some of the provisions 
contained in the Ordinances and Rules. 

2. (3) All District Commissioners are Registrars of Births and Deaths. 

(4) The Administrator-General is Registrar-General of Births and Deaths. 

(8) Typewritten returns of births and deaths registered during each quarter 
should be forwarded by District Commissioners to the Rogistrar-Goneral. When 
none has been registered a ‘nil’ return should be lundered. 

(9) A District Commissioner should not register births or deaths oocm’ring outside 
his own district. 

(13) The quarterly rotm-ns should oontam all the ontrie.s made during the qviartor, 
whether supplomentai'y returns have been made or not. 

(14) G reat care should bo token to see that all the columns of the register and t he 
prescribed forms are duly filled in and that the particulars inserted in each column 
meet tho requhements of the column-headings. Registrars should check all ontries 
and ascertain that correct particulars are recorded before tho roturas are finally 
despatched to the Registrar-General. ... 

The main provisions ensuring registration of births and deaths, as they 
now stand, are as follows : 

Birth and Death Eegistration 

18. (1) The registration of the birth ofa child shall be compulsory if either one or 
.both parents are of European, American or Asiatic race or origm, or, in the case of an 
^ Uganda Protectorate, Adntin&raJiee (1940), pp. 2-3. 
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illegitimate child not recognised by its father, if the mother is of European, American, 
or Asiatic race or origin. 

(2) The registration of the death of any person of European, American or Asiatic 
race or origin shall be compulsory. 

In case of a birth the registration of which is compulsory, (1) the father 
and mother, (2) the occupier of the house in which the birth occurred and 
each person present at the birth and the person having charge of the child 
shall register the birth within three months or shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding Shs, 200 or to imprisomnent for a period not exceeding one 
month or to both. 

In case of a death the registration of which is compulsory, (1) the nearest 
relatives present at the death or in attendance during the last iUness of the 
deceased, (2) every other relative dwelling within the district, (3) each 
person present at the death and the occupier of the house in which the 
death occurred, (4) any inmate of the house or any person finding or 
taldng charge of the body or causing the body to be buried shall register 
the death within one month or shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Shs. 200 or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding one month or to 
both. 


Birth (Form A) : No. ; Date of birth and time of bhth ; Place of bii’th ; 
Name, if any; Sex; Name and surname, residence and occupation of 
father ; Name and maiden surname, residence and occupation of mother ; 
Nationality of parents ; Full name, occupation and residence of declarant, 
and in what capacity he gives information ; When registered ; Signature 
of District Commissioner; Name, if added after registration of birth. 

Death (Form B) : No. ; Date of death and time of death ; Place of death ; 
Name and surname; Sex; Age; Residence and occupation; Nationality; 
Cause of death ; Full name, occupation and residence of declarant, and in 
what capacity he gives information ; When registered ; Signature of Dis- 
trict Commissioner. 

The Registrar-GeneraP and the Registrars (District Commissioners) 
receive no reimineration for then services in this capacity. Registration of 
birth and death within six months after the event is free of charge. But a 
fee has to be paid for the registration of a birth or a death after six months 
from the event (for each year or part of a year fi?om the date of birth or 
death Shs. 5) ; for the registration of the name or alteration in the name 
of any child whose birth has been previously registered, and for any other 

1 By Notice of 18 July 1913 (reprinted in Laws of the Uganda FroterJorate in Force 1923, vol. iii, 
p. 190) ‘the officer holding the substantive appointment of Assistant Chief Secretary was appointed 
to be Registrar-Genera! of Births and Deaths, with effect from 8th July 1913’. This Notice was 
cancelled on IS Dec. 1931 by Legal Notice No. 162 of 1931 (reprinted in Ordinances 1931 and 
Subsidiary Ler/islation, Part 2, p. 102), appointing the Officer dischargmg the duties of Deputy 
Chief Secretary to be Registrar-General of Births and Deaths. This Notice was again cancelled, 
on 1 Aug. 1934, by Legal Notice No. 118 of 1934 (reprinted ibid. 1934, Part 2, p. 140), appointing 
the officer discharging tlie duties of Administrator-General to be Registrar-General of Births and 
Deaths. As regards the various other duties of the Administrator-General, sec Thomas and 
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alteration or any correction of an error of fact (Sirs. S) ; for the mspeotion 
of any register, return, or index in the custody of the Registrar-General 
(Shs. 4) ; and for a certified copy of any entry in any register or return in 
the custody of the Registrar-General (Shs. 5). 

VII. Native Fbetility, Mobtauty, and Population Gbowth 

Fertility. Fertility is low in the kingdom of Buganda and has apparently 
been so for very many years. In his report of 10 July 1901 to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Sir Harry Johnston stated; 

It is a subject of some surpriso and disappointment that the Uganda people, .still 
by far the most important entity hi the Protectorate, should be slightly on the wane 
in nntnbers. I should think that they still reach the total of 1,000.000, but there is 
(according to the evidence of the missionaries who are acquainted with the country) 
a serious diminution in the birth-rate. This is attributed by Mgr, 8troich(>r, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop in the western part of the Protectorate, to the following 
causes : — 

The Baganda women are said by the natives for tiro past 100 years to bo sliowing 
signs of much dimmished fertility. To counteract this tendency the Baganda men 
wished to import into their country down to a recent date wives from tlie adjoining 
countries of Busoga, Unyoro, Toro, and Ankole. To obtain thc.se wivas continual 
raids were undertaken in those directions, while a brisk Slave I’rade was carri(>d on. 
Raiding and Slave-trading have now come to an end completely since tiio establish- 
ment of Eiu'opean control. Therefore, the supply of extra-territorial wive.s has 
ceased, and in consequence thereof, the birth-rate has gone down. 

To this must be added the substitution of monogamy for polygamy, apparently 
a very real substitution. In many parts of West Africa where Christianity jn-evails, 
but where there is very little result other tl i o s ittei n c f tl nouth. 
ostensible monogamy is corrected by the possession of recognized or unrecognized 
concubines and by a general promiscuousness in .sexual matters. But in Uganda, 
Chi'istianity seems to have taken such a real hold over the people that thougli by 
no means free from immorality — as no nation or community is free f rom the same 
tendency — they really seem to be striving at genuine monogamy and the exclusive 
possession of one wife for a partner. As the Baganda women are certainly very poor 
breeders, this means that the majority of couples have only ones child. In fact, the 
fact of a second child on the part of the wife is such an unusual occ urronco that tlio 
wife in consequence thereof is given a new and honorifio title. The foi'timate father 
announces the birth of a second child by beating a special drum iti a .spe-cial manner 
and singing a special song daily for a fortnight at his door way, ^ 

Since European control which checked the forced supply of exti’a- 
territorial wives had only just come into effect, it can hardly "have been a 
cause of the ‘serious diminution in the birth-rate’. As regards the state- 
ment that a second child was such an unusual occurrence that the ivife 
in consequence thereof was given a new and honorific title, Johnston was 
the victim of a misunderstanding. The conferment of the honorific title 
and the other ceremonies took place at the birth of twins.'^ But while in 
this official report he attributed part of the decrease in the birth-rate to 
the spread of Christianity and the high standard of morals, he attributed 
it in his book published a year later to immorality, and expected a rise 
in the birth-rate from the spread of Christianity. After having stated that 

J .Report h)j His Majesti/'s Specud Otymmimoiier ortr the Protectorate of Uganda (1001), pp. 15-Ui. 

Seo Boscoe, T?ie .Baganda, pp, Mair, Afriw^n People, pp. 43-53, 
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one cause of the population decline was ‘the exliaustion of men and women 
by premature debauchery’,^ he said; 

If the Baganda are to be saved from dying out as a race — and I cannot but believe 
and hope they will~it will be entirely through the introduction of Christianity and 
the teaching of the missionaries, both Eomau and Anglican. The introduction of 
monogamy as a universally recognised principle now amongst all people who desire 
to conform to mission teaching may be the salvation of Uganda, strange to say. 
The people, through this teaching, are now becoming ashamed of marrying girls who 
have led a bad life before marriage. The appreciation of female chastity is distinctly 
rising, while at the same time yormg men find debauchery no longer fashionable, 
and endeavour to marry early and become the fathers of families. If ever a race 
needed a Puritan revival to save it from extinction, it is the Baganda, and if 
ever Clu’istian missions did positive and unqualified good among a Negro race, 
this good has been accomplished in Uganda, where their teaching has turned the 
current of the more intelligent people’s thoughts towards the physical advantages 
of chastity.^ 

He repeated also his statements regarding the rarity of a second child and the acquisition of 
women through raids and slave trade. 

“ Johnston, The Uganda Proteetorate, vol. ii, p. 642. As usual, so in the case of the Baganda, 
opinions eonoerning the eifeot of polygamy and monogamy upon fertility vary. Lugard (The 
Story of the Uganda Protectorate, p. 30) says: ‘This system of polygamy and early marriage tends 
to cheek the increase of population, since only the youngest and favourite wives become mothers.’ 
The missionary Roaooe, on the other hand, claims that the introduction of monogamy led rather 
to a decrease in the number of births : ‘There was a surplus of women, and when ohiefs and wealthy 
men, on becoming Christians, oast off their many wives, these deposed wives were exposed to 
temptations greater than they were able to withstand. When the question was first considered, 
food and housing presented no difficulty. Chiefs became responsible for the east-oil women of 
their own elans, and the women themselves did not think their lot particularly hard as long as 
they were housed and provided with the means of obtaining food and clothing. The ve.xed ques- 
tions of housing and food followed when the hut tax was imposed, and chiefs found tliat they 
could not afford to pay for the huts of those women of their clans who had been discarded as 
wive.?, and whom they had promised to befriend and care for. The huts were therefore destroyed 
and the women wore turned adrift by their relatives. Numbers of them refused to settle down to 
earn an honest living, which they could have done by cultivating cotton and other produots. 
Instead they gave way to the worst forms of vice and became prostitutes to traders, soldiers, and 
those of their own people who refused to marry lest they should have to build huts and pay the 
regular hut tax. It was a wise provision which altered the hut tax to the poll tax and removed 
this diflioulty, but rinfortunately untold harm had already been done before the discovery was 
made, and venereal disease had taken such a hold that up to the present time remedies have not 
been able to stay it and it tlireatens to extinguish the tribe,’ (Rosooe, ‘Uganda and some of its 
Problems’, pp. 104-6.) 

That the ohanges in the status of women have tended to I'educe the number of hii'ths was 
emphasized also in a Dispatch of 30 Sept. 1930 by the Acting Governor to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies ; ‘Native public opinion views with some alarm the tendency, under our administra- 
tion, to regard the women as exempt from all tribal obligations. In Buganda the women are 
nowadays so emancipated that the yonnger men are evincing a very definite reluctance to contract 
regular unions with wives over whom neither they nor the ohiefs nor the Protectorate Government 
have any control. During my recent tours in districts further afield it was represented to me by 
the chiefs at more than one place that the growth of motor transport and the existence of motor 
bus services on all the main roads is having a bad effect on the birth rate, inasmuch as a woman 
who is tired of life in a rural community and has three or four shillings at her disposal can easily 
abandon her home and disappear in one of the towns, where she adopts a life of prostitution. 
The chiefs asked me if Government could take steps to counteract this growing evil by oontrolling 
the aooeptanoe of women as passengers, but I was obliged to inform them that any legislation 
which aimed at limiting the freedom of females as such would not be tolerated by public opinion 
at home. Your Lordship wiE realize, however, that the problem is not a simple one, and that 
complete emancipation of native women from aE forms of tribal control wfll not neeeasarfiy 
promote the physical welfare of the people.’ (Papers relating to the Health and Progress of Native 
Populations, pp. 55-6.) . 
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Felldn, in 1886, gave as one cause for the low fertility among the 
Baganda women ‘separation of husband and wife’. 

Although in the poorer families the women are prolific, it being common enough 
to meet with mothers of six or seven children, yet on account of polygamy moat of 
the women have only one or two. It is the custom, except in the lowest class of 
society, for a woman to separate from her husband from the time of her pregnancy 
until she has weaned her child, and this is not done until it is two years old. hven 
in the lowest class a few months separation is usual. 

Chiefs who have very large harems liave establislmrents in the eomitry to which 
their women are banished during tliis period, and in them they are strictly watched.' 

Dr. Belkin relates furthermore that ‘miscarriages, said by the natives 
to be due to syphilis, are not infrequent’,® and though many others of the 
early writers complained about the prevalence of syphilis,® Felldn seems 
to have been the only one to have recognized the connexion between this 
disease and the low fertility of the Baganda women. Twenty years later, 
however, this seemed to have become the prevailing opinion. The Colonial 
Report for 1906-7 said: 

Sleeping aiclmess and syphilis are the two diseases that chiefly account for the 
low birth -rate. ■* 

The report for the following year stated that sleeping-sickness was on 
the wane and that ‘the terrible prevalence of venereal diseases’ was the 
main cause of the low fertiUty.® The same opinion was expressed many 
times subsequently,® but Sir Albert Cook in Ms report on the work of the 
Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School for the year 1932 held a more 
cautious view: 

In the Uganda Protectorate in dealing with the Baganda, the Banyoro, the Batoro, 
the Banyankole, the Basoga and the Teso, that is to say, with the gi’eat bulk of the 
3J million native inhabitants, we are dealing with a highly syphilized population. 
The influence of this on childbfrth is obviously most important. First, as to the 
frequency of syphilis in pregnant women. In our Church Miasioiui.ry Sooioty Lady 
Goiyndon Maternity Training School, the percentage of women whoso husbands liad 
suffered from syphilis or who had themselves suffered was as follows ; — 

1926 . . 62% 1927 . . 67% 1929 . . 67% 1931 . . 67% 

1926 . . 60% 1928 . . 62% 1930 . . 62% 

. . . With this large iiercentage of syphilis in the mothers, it is hiteresting to try 
and find out how often aboi'tion or premature birth is due to the disease and how 
many children are born congenital syphUities. 

' Polkin, ‘Notes on tlie Waganda Tribe’, p. 745. Lugard (TAe /Story oft/ie Uganda Fntextoratc, 
p. :10) and Kosooe ( J’7ie Baganda, pp. 65-6) confirm that a polygamous wife lived apart from lier 
husband during the long suckling period, but Mair (An African People, p. 55) snys that ‘no modern 
Muganda has any recollection of such a rule’/ 

Felldn, ‘Note.9 on the Waganda Tribe’, p. 745. He said, however: ‘Still birtl/a are very rare.’ 

“ /See pp. :H5-17 below. * Colonial Meports, Uganda l!IO(i-7, p. 22. 

“ See ibid. 1907-8, p. 30. See also Thomas and Scott, pp, 301-2; ‘By 1906 tlie prevalence of 
syphilis among the Bantu trihes of tho Protectorate had assumed so grave an a.spect that the 
Commiasioner (Bell) applied to tho Secretary of State for an inquiry to be made into the subject. 
Colonel P. J. Lambkin, R.A.M.C., was accordingly appointed “to report upon the prevalence of 
venereal disease and to conoort measures . . . for checking its ravages”. Ho arrived at Kampala 
in 1907, .and reported in the following year. It was apparent that the .seriou.suess of tlie situation 
had not been exaggerated, tho inoidenoe of syphilis being as high as 90 per cent, of the population 
in certain areas.’ 

“ See, for example, Colonial Eeporfs, Uganda 1918-19, p. 6 ; Medical Report 1928, pp. 6, 60. 
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Had I been asked this question ten years ago, I should have replied with the 
utmost oonfldenoe that two out of every three Baganda mothers have had syphilis 
at one time or another in their lives and that the percentage of abortions or pre- 
matm'6 bu'ths in women showing active signs of syphilis is in the neighbourhood of 
05 per centd 

Further experience has made one more cautious and especially the results of 
detailed observations elsewhere. To get at the exact results, clinical work must be 
checked by laboratory findings (serological tests, etc.) and it will be readily under- 
stood that with very limited staff and only partially trained assistants this may bo 
difficult or impossible.® 

Recent reports emphasize that the incidence of venereal diseases in the 
country as a whole is increasing. In his Report on the Post-War Develop- 
ment of the Medical Services, the Director of Medical Services said : 

It is with gratitude that I accept the opportimity to submit recommendations for 
a more comprehensive campaign against the venereal diseases. Gonorrhoea and 
Syphilis, in the Protectorate for I am satisfied that the incidence of the diseases is 
increasing rapidly, that they are spreading to sections of the population previously 
almost untouched and that imless some action is taken to combat the diseases they 
will seriously affect the futme of the State. It must be pointed out in considering 
venereal diseases that the population as a whole is poorly nourished and largely 
affected by other debilitating conditions. 

While I believe that the special conditions brought about by the war have 
aggravated the speed of the spread of the diseases, there is little doubt that even 
before the war inoreases were occiuring.® 

As regards the number of live-births registered in the Idngdom of 
Buganda, it oscillated in 1912-19 between 8,319 and 10,287, in 1920-2 
between 12,26S and 13,050, rose gradually to 16,718 in 1926, oscillated in 
1927-32 between 16,482 and 17,197, rose gradually to 20,483 in 1936, 
oscillated in 1937-41 between 19,627 and 20,862, and rose gradually to 
26,624 in 1944. The official birth-rate varied in 1912-22 between 12'0* 
and 16'8,® and it is safe to say that throughout this period the birth 
records were incomplete. The rate rose to 18-3 in 1923, to 19-0 in 1924, 
varied in 1926-41 between 19-2 and 23-3, rose in 1942 to 26'8, and amounted 
in 1943-4 to 29. All rates prior to 1942 were very low and it is likely that 
for some years they lag behind the truth,® but there is no cogent reason to 
assume that the rates, on the whole, were far off the mark. 

^ See also Dr. Cook, Uganda Memories (1897-1940), pp. 49, 244, 326-31, 338, 344. 

® Medical Report 1932, p. 49. The history of syphilis in Buganda deserves a monograph to itself. 
‘It seems that the natives first contracted these diseases from the Arabs and that at the time of 
the arrival of the Europeans about twenty or thirty per cent of the native population had become 
infected’ (Buell, vol. i, p. 606). By the end of the nineteenth century the vast majority of the 
population seems to have been syphilized. But the incidence for some time has apparently been 
declining. It may weE be, therefore, that the Baganda wiU regain their fertOity. 

® Report, p. 80. See also Joint Report of Finance Committee and Development and Welfare 
Committee on Fost-War Development (2nd ed.), p. 35: ‘There can be no question of the gravity of 
the position in Uganda nor of the inadequacy of the normal resources and mechanism of the 
medical services adequately to deal with it. There is good reason to believe that the disease was 
spreading before the war and that war conditions have aggravated the speed of that spread.’ 

'* It would probably have been lower stiU in 1915 but was not computed for that year. 

It should be noted, however, that according to Dr. Cook (Uganda Memories, p. 244) the 
return prepared by the Native CouhcE for 1906, which covered nine months only, showed 8,672 
births. This indicates a higher birth-rate. 

“ The rise in the numbers of live-births recorded in the Mengo District from 6,655 in 1931 to 
7,734 in 1939 arouses the suspicion that registration was incomplete in 1931 (in fact in every year 
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Another area in which fertility has been low for a long time is the 
Bunyoro District. Here again venereal disease was given as the main 


1913. Native Legislation in Bunyoro. — A tour was undertaken in Bunyoro in 
July. The anxiety and interest in the subject of the native authorities there can only 
be described as remarkable. The ravages of venereal disease would appear to be 
more serious than in Buganda, and the Mukaina and the leading Chiefs are evidently 
deeply concerned with regard to the future of their population. They seemed pre- 
pared to offer every inducement within their power to Government to commence an 
anti-venoreal scheme. They were prepared to pass any native law, and to provide 
free buildings, and went so far as to discuss the offering of the half of all the Chiefs’ 
land rents in order to provide a fund.^ 

1917. It is seen that in Bunyoro the Births have dropped from 5,527 in 1913 to 
1,680 in 1917 (and mcluding Still-Births from 7,659 to 2,486) and tliough a good 
deal of this may be put down to emigration yet this is not the only cause. The 
Banyoro are a very poor race physically and syphilis is probably the chief cause of 
the small number of births and the large number of still-births. It is reported that 
inoculation of infants with syphilis is still practised.^ 

1923. Bunyoro. — The vital statistics of this portion of the Northern Province 
have for some time past been disquieting and venereal disease prevalence is reported 
to be more extensive there than in any other part of the Protectorate, a 90% infec- 
tion being reported by Dr. Cook and confirmed by Dr. Lee.® 

The early birth records of Bunyoro are quite puzzling. The numbers of 
births reported in 1912-15 were 3,163, 5,527, 4,737, and 3,081 respectively. 
The number dropped to 1,763 in 1916 and declined further to 1,284 in 1919. 
It oscillated in 1920-7 between 1,422 and 1,747, and in 1928-42 between 
1,770 and 2,323, but dropped in 1943 to 1,711 and in 1944 to 1,561. The 
official birth-rate was 24-1 in 1912, 46-1 in 1914, and oscillated in 1916-44 
between 13-2 and 23-8. It averaged 15'2 in 1937-44. But the official rates 
are in part misleading, as the population estimates were quite erratio.*^ The 
estimate was evidently far too low in 1928-30, and if the birth returns 
were exact the actual birth-rate would have been under 21 in every year 
from 1916 on. But the figures do not seem trustworthy. That the birth- 
rate should actually have been about 45 in 1913, the very year in which 
the ravages of venereal disease caused the deepest concern to the Mukama 
and the leading Chiefs, does not seem plausible. It is likely, on the otlier 
hand, that birth registration in the last thirty years has been incomplete. 

Bunyoro was the only district of the Northern Province which had a 
low fertility. The birth-rate oscillated in Lango District (1926-44) between 
29-2 and 38'2, in Gulu District (1926-38) between 27-95® and 53-7, in Chua 

from 1928 to 1934), The drop in the number of live-births recorded in the Mubende District from 
3,397 in 1938 to 1,890 in 1939 — the birth-rate falling from 21-5 to 12'0— seems incredible. (In 
1940-4 the birth-rate averaged 11-7.) 

Medical SepoH 1913, rp. 18. 

® Ibid. 1917, 13. 9. See also ibid. 1022, p. 8; Colonial Reports, Uganda 1918-19, p. 6. 

’ Meikal Report 1923, p. 61. See also ibid., p. 6; 1924, p. 63; 1926, p. 14; Report of the East 
Africa Gommssion, pp. Bi, 144c, 185, 

* Thus the population was put in 1912 at 130,922, in 1914 at 104,937, in 1918 at 113,771, in 
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District (1926-38) between 26-8^ and 54-0,® in West Nile District (1926-44) 
between IS- 7 and 44- 3.® In the Northern Province as a whole the birth-rate 
oscillated in 1926-44 between 28-6 and 36-7. 

In the Busoga District the number of reported births oscillated in 1912- 
18 between 9,470 and 12,093, dropped to 6,918 in 1919, oscillated in 1920-4 
between 8,792 and 9,892, in 1925-34 between 10,698 and 12,906, declined 
gradually to 8,070 in 1939, averaged 8,371 in 1940-1, and declined gradually 
to 6,111 in 1944. The official birth-rate oscillated in 1912-30 between 35-5 
and 48'25, with the exception of 1919 when it was 27-9, and dropped 
gradually thereafter to 21 in 1939-40 and to 16 in 1944. The Medical 
Reports do not explain the enormous fall in the birth-rate, and no other 
District of the Eastern Province shows a decline prior to 1941. The official 
birth-rate oscillated in Budama District (1926-39) between 20-9^ and 36-2,5 
in Bugishu District (1926-38) between 30-5 and 45-4, in Bugwere District 
(1927-38) between 20-3 and 32-0,® in Teso District (1927-40) between IS-S 
and 26-7,'^ and in the Eastern Province as a whole (1927-40) between 24-9 
and 32'2. But the decline m 1941-4 was not confined to the Busoga 
District. The birth-rate dropped between 1940 and 1944 in the Central 
District from 29- 1 to 18-9, in Teso from 24-9 to 19-0, and in the Eastern 
Province as a whole from 26-7 to 18-0. 

In the Ankole District the number of reported births oscillated in 
1913-20 between 5,5188 and 6,616, in 1921-3 between 6,816 and 7,382, and 
rose to 10,479 in 1931. It dropped to 6,979 in 1932 and to 6,034 in 1933, 
oscillated in 1934-9 between 6,166 and 7,752, jumped to 9,932 in 1940, 
and oscillated in 1941-4 between 7,803 and 8,754. The. official birth-rate 
oscillated in 1913-44 between 20-7 and 38-5. The sudden changes in the 
numbers of reported births indicate that at certam times registration was 
quite defective. The same is obviously true of the Toro District, where the 
number of births reported in 1912-44 oscillated between 3,029 and 7,218, 
and the official birth-rate between 20-0 and 65-2.8 jn Kigezi District 
(1928-44) the birth-rate oscillated, likewise with wild changes from year 
to year, between 29-7 and 46-4. In the Western Province as a whole it 

^ Only in 1936 was the birth-rate under 36. 

“ The Gnlu and Chua Districts wore amalgamated on 1 Jan. 1937 into the Aoholi District. In 
this District the birth-rate decreased from 45-9 in 1939 to 31-2 in 1944. 

® The birth records of the West Nile District inspire little confidence. The numbers of births 
returned in 1037-44 were 4,887, 5,849, 9,633, 9,929. 12,257, 12,604, 10,063, and 9,702 respectively. 

* Only in 1926-9 was the birth-rate under 27-8. 

® The Medical Reports give for 1930 a birth-rate of 37-55, but they assume erroneou-sly that 
the number of births was 6,314 instead of 4,314. Prom 1940 on the figures for the .Budama 
District are included in those of the Central District. 

® The Bugishu and Bugwere Districts were amalgamated on 1 Jan. 1937 into the Central 
District. 

’ In 1026 the official birth-rate was only 11-8. But the records were probably incomplete also 
in some later years. The number of births reported decreased gradually from 6,514 in 1032 to 
4,464 in 1936 and rose thereafter gradually to 7,173 in 1939. 

“ The figure reported in 1912 (4,073) was evidently too low. 

" The colossal changes in the birth-rates are due in part to wrong population estimates. The 
birth-rate dropped from 56-2 in 1926 to 24-3 in 1931, although the number of reported births 
ilcolined only from 6,364 to 4,701, because in 1925 the population was estimated at only 115,118 
while the 1931 count showed it to bo 193,714. 
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dropped gradually from 41-0 in 1928 to 26-1 in 1933, i oscillated in 1934-7 
between 25-1 and 27-6, rose thereafter to 36-7 in 1940, but dropped to 28-9 
in 1944. 

In the five administrative units for which birth records were available 
before the first World War, the number of births reported oscillated in 
1912-23 between 30,350 and 36,676, with the exception of 1919 when it 
was only 26,963, rose to 39,407 in 1924, and oscillated in 1925-44 between 
41,402 and 50,085. The birth-rate oscillated in 1912-44 between 21-1 
(1918) and 29-6 (1927), except 1919, when it was only 17-7. It exceeded 
24 in every year from 1923 to 1931 and from 1942 to 1944, but was below 
24 in every year from 1932 to 1941. 

In the whole Protectorate the number of births reported rose from 91,368 
in 1928 to 109,828 in 1943, but dropped in 1944 to 99,520. The official 
birth-rate oscillated in 1926-44 between 25-4 (1937) and 29-9 (1927) with- 
out showing any definite trend. 

In 1928-44 the number of male births was 866,220 and the number 
of female births 832,968. There were 104-0 male births to 100 female 
bii’ths.^ 

Still-births. Prior to 1930 (when a new form of return for vital statistics 
was introduced) the numbers of reported still-births were enormous. In 
the five administrative units which furnished such returns the proportion 
of still-births among all births amounted in 1912-27 to 12-8 per cent., in 
1930-6 to 5-6 per cent., in 1937-41 to 3-9 per cent., and in 1942-4 to 3-2, 
2-7, and 2-4 per cent, respectively. In the Protectorate as a whole the 
proportion was 4-2 per cent, in 1930-6, 3-4 per cent, in 1937-43, and 2-9 
per cent, in 1944. While the proportion of still-births in 1912-27 had been 
30-6 per cent, in Bunyoro and 28-2 per cent, in Toro, the Mghest rate 
reported from any district in any year between 1935 and 1944 was 11-9 
(and excluding Bunyoro 8-3). 

Until 1930 the still-birth rates were accepted as representing the true 
conditions, and sypMhs was stated to be the chief cause of the particularly 

^ When the birth-rate dropped from 34-0 in 1931 to 27-9 in 1932 the Modioal Department 
attributed the decrease to faulty registration, but the birth-rate was lower still in each year from 
1933 to 1937. 

^ As regards Buganda, Wilson said in 1879: ‘Careful observation has established the fact tliat 
there are a good many more female births than male . . (Wilson and Fellcin, vol. i, p. 150), and 
Folkin, in a oommunic.ation ro.ad .at the Koyal Society of Edinburgh on 3 May 1880, added: ‘I Iiavo 
made some observations with regard to the excess of female births whioh may be of interest, 
namely, tliat the very great proportion of children born of newly-caught female slaves are girls. 
This point is all the more noticeable, because I found that it is only in the first births that girls 
predominate so largely over boys. To make this clear, I may give the following figures: — Of 
300 W'agauda women observed 9, or 3 per cent., appeared to be sterile; 291 had children. 'I'lie 
male first birllis were 144, the female first births were 147. Of 600 women who had been oaptnrod, 
18 only, or 3-0 per cent., .appe.ared to be sterile; and the number of male first births wa.s 79, of 
female 403. In the subsequent births, however, male and female children born wore nearly equal 
in number, the females being only slightly in excess’ (Felkin, ‘Notes on the Waganda Tribe’, pp. 
744-6). Tire newly caught female slaves evidently toew that ‘only girls matter’. The strange 
belief that female births very much exceeded male births among the Baganda was shared by 
several later writers, Bosooe, for example, related in 1921: ‘According to the most reliable 
information obtainable, the females outnumbered the males; the birth-rate is said to ha ve heen 
two females to one male. . . . [But] the proportion of males and female.s among the infants, wo are 

assured, is becoming equalised’ (rioeTdy-F&e Fears Ea«< ATVica, p. 169). 
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large number of still-births in Bunyoro and Toro.^ When the number of 
still-births decreased in a district it was usually attributed to the splendid 
work of the maternity centres when it increased no comment was made, 
or the rise was said to be unfortunate.® When the introduction of a new 
form in 1930 resulted in an enormous drop in the number of still-births 
reported from some districts, the Medical Department declared that ‘it 
remains for future investigation and reports to determine whether the old 
or the new rates are the more correct’.* From 1933 on, the Medical Reports 
all state that the new rates are incorrect. 

1933. It seems probable that not all the still-births which occui-red can. have been 
recorded, since otherwise there can be no explanation for a still-birth rate of 1-52 
in Entebbe District and 6-44 in the adjacent district of Mubende, or 7-69 in Busoga 
compared with 1-18 in the adjoining district of Budama and 4-52 in Mongo. Further, 
the rates of 0'17 for Teso and 0-97 for Kigezi are unbelievably low.® 

1934. Fewer still-births were registered in 1934 than in the previous years. It is 
likely that thejr are not all recorded. The rates vary from 14-09 per thousand births 
in Bmiyoro to 0-S8 per thousand in the Entebbe district." 

1936. There was an increase in the number of still -birtlis registered. Little reliance 
can, however, be placed on the rate based thereon as it is certain that a large niunber 
of such births is not reported. The rate for the whole Pi-otectorate was 4-19.’’ 

1936. 3,932 as compared with 4,144 in 1935 were registered. This figure is probably 

^ See, for example. Medical Meport 1918, p. 9. The East Africa Commission reported (1926) 
that in Bunyoro ‘praotioally the whole population is syphilitic’, and that ‘a large proportion of 
still-bii’ths can be attributed to venerea] disease’ {Report, p. 54). 

" See, for example. Medical Report, 1922, p. 8 ; 1924, p. 8. 

“ It should bo noted, furthermore, that some statements in the Medical Reports are wrong 
beoause the rates were either wrongly computed or wrongly interpreted. The rates are given 
throughout as representing the proportion of still-births among total births, but the rates for the 
early years actually showed the ratio of still-births to 100 live-births (and, therefore, were too 
high). Medical Report 1922, p. 8, says that the still-birth figures for Bunyoro ‘have shown a small 
but steady improvement for the last three years’, but the number of still-births was actually 
higher in 1922 than in every year from 1916 to 1920 and the still-birth rate in 1922 (38-8) was the 
highest on record (see ibid., p. 11, and Table 14 above). Medical Report 1926, p. 14, says oonoerning 
Buganda: ‘The number of still-births recorded, 1,083, is lower than that for any previous year, 
except 1924’, but the number of still-births recorded was lower than in 1926 in eaoh year from 
1912 to 1917, and in 1919. Medical Report 1927, p. 16, says concerning Ankole: "Ihe still-birth 
rate has shown a fairly steady increase for the last seven or eight years.’ Yet the rates for 1919-27 
were 12-0, 10-6, 9-9, 9-6, 9-9, 13-9, 10-4, 13-7, and 16-3 respectively. The rate jumped in 1924 and 
again in 1926 and 1927, and there was not ‘a fairly steady increase for the last seven or eight 

No still-birth figures have been published for 1928 and 1929. 

■* See p. 269 above. According to ibid. 1936, p, 19, the still-birth rates in 1928-30 were as 
follows: 


Year ] 

Buganda 

Busoga 

Toro 

Ankole 

Bunyoro 

1928 

4-82 

6-27 , 

23-32 

13-11 

29-53 

1929 

6-65 

4-51 

24-03 

17-82 

20-44 

1930 

3-45 

4-73 

3-68 

4-36 

17-63 


" Ibid. 1933, p. 24. 

® Ibid. 1934,, p. 24. Actually stiU-births had decreased from 1933 to 1934 in the same propor- 
tion as live-births, and the official still-birth rates were 4-09 and 4-08 re.spectively. The rate was 
lower in Teso (0-.32) than in Entebbe (0-68). . , 

’’ Ibid. 1935, p. 31. See also Colonial Reports, Uganda 1935, p. 8: ‘During 1938, 4,144 still- 
births were registered compared with 3,949 in 1934. This figure is of little value, however, as it 
is oertain that only a proportion of still-birtha are reported to the chiefs.’ The still-birth rates 
varied from 0-31 in Teso to 11-90 in Bunyoro. 
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Table 15. Registered Births and Deaths, Uganda, 1926-44^ 



Buganda Phovince 
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Year 

Male 1 Female j Total 

Total 

1 year 

^mte 

rate 


Northern Province 


1926 



21,199 



6,108 

32- 16 


288 

1927 



23,140 



6,670 

,34-60 


284 

1928 

11,519 

11,190 

22,709 



5,487 

32-64 


242 

1929 

12,090 

11,702 

23,792 



5,241 

32-12 


220 

1930 

13,117 

12,340 

25,457 

1,294 

16,361 

6,599 

33-97 

20-49 

259 

1931 

12.690 

11,816 

24,606 

1,302 

16,046 

6,336 

32-73 

21-37 

259 

1932 

13,486 

12,802 

26,288 

1,181 

14,693 

5,871 

34-58 

19-32 


1933 

13,524 

12,699 

26,123 

1,143 

14,276 

5,385 

3.3-83 

18-49 

206 

1934 

12,470 

11,866 

24,326 

1,165 

17,981 

6,614 

31-25 

23-10 

272 

1935 

13,416 

12,959 

26,375 

1,154 

15,265 

6,046 

33-40 

19-31 

191 

1936 

11,783 

11,185 

22,968 

1,019 

13,123 

4,535 

28-73 

16-41 

197 

1937 

11,869 

11,140 

23,009 

1,070 

14,609 

6,067 

28-48 

18-16 

220 

1938 

12,415 

11,860 

24,276 

1,048 

16,664 

0,740 

29-76 

20-29 

278 

1939 

14,541 

13,749 

28,290 

1,148 

16,301 

6,105 

34-19 

19-70 

216 

1940 

14,262 

13,448 

27,700 

1,189 

14,077 

4,661 

32-93 

16-74 

168 

1941 

16,091 

14,098 

29,189 

1,262 

14,348 

4,823 

34-10 

16-76 

165 

1942 

16,124 

16,818 

31,942 


17,288 

6,043 

36-09 

19-86 

189 

1943 

14,630 

14,246 

28,878 

1,198 

19,474 

0,281 

32-81 

22-13 

218 

1944 

13,974 

13,085 

27,069 

1,169 

15,864 

4,790 

30-36 

17-80 

177 




Uganda Protectorate 




1926 



71,487 



19,756 

27-40 


276 

1927 



86,003 



22,343 

29-94 


260 

1928 

46!636 

44^833 

91,368 



23,239 

28-14 


264 

1929 

48,541 

46,081 

95,622 



22,233 

28-13 


233 

1930 

50,708 


99,996 

4,241 

75,677 

22,366 

29-19 

2^06 

224 

1931 

51,464 

49,833 

101,297 

4,817 

75,499 

21,244 

29-18 

21-76 

210 

1932 

49,977 

48,607 

98,484 

4,698 

65,865 

17,067 

28-11 

18-30 

173 

1933 

61,207 

49,257 

100,464 

4,290 

65,216 

16,139 

28-39 

18-43 

161 

1934 

47,623 

46,187 

92,710 

3,949 

73,264 

17,479 

26-06 

20-68 

189 

1935 

47,984 

46,603 

94,687 

4,144 

7.3,933 

16,687 

20-43 

20-66 

166 

1936 

48,669 

46,636 

96,194 

3,932 

70,603 

15,102 

26-42 

19-00 

159 

1937 

47,166 

44,914 

92,069 

3,631 

68,736 


26-38 

18-05 

156 

1938 

49,764 

47,993 

97,767 

3,512 

64,086 

14,388 

26-70 

17-60 

147 

1939 

64,474 

62,646 

107,019 

3,654 

63,059 

14,002 

28-89 

17-02 

131 

1940 

64,724 

.52,627 

107,261 

3,683 

67.831 

14,417 

28-66 

18-12 

134 

1941 

54,620 

62.064 

106,674 


70,871 

13,220 

28-23 

18-76 

124 

1942 

66,872 

63,676 

109,448 


85,715 

14,986 

28-78 

22-64 

137 

1943 

66,173 

53,665 

109,828 

3,647 

77,102 

13,266 

28-63 

20-10 

121 

1944 

60,940 

48,580 

99,620 

2,970 

74,432 

11,681 

25-78 

19-28 

116 


1 See Medical lleport 1926, p. 14; 1927, pp. 15, 17; 1928, p. 19; 7929, p. 18; 1980, p. 21; 7937, 
p. 21; 1932, pp. 32-3, 35; 1933, p. 27; 7934, p. 27; 1935, p. 30; 1936, p. 36; 1937, p. 29; 1938, 
pp. 31-2; 1939, p. 28; 1910, pp. 7-8; 1941, p. 8; 1942, p. 12; 1943, p. 9; 1944, p. 11. Lango 
District was transferred in 1932 from the Eastern to the Northern Province ; in order to render 
the figures comparable I have re-computed those for 1926-31. The Western and Northern 
Provinces were amalgamated at the beginning of 1939 under the name ‘Western Province’; 1 
show the results separately also for 1939-44. (The 1926 and 1927 figures for live-bom in the 
Buganda and Western Provinces do not a^ee with those given in Table 14, because the above 
figure.^ were derived from the new returns introduced in 1926.) 

“ All figures excluding Karamoja District. 

“ Bugwere District, no returns received; Soroti District, December quarter not received. 

■* Ankole District, ifune quarter not received; Kigezi District, no returns received. 

" Kigezi District, no returns received. . . . . 
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valueless, the peroentage rate of still-births to birtlis plus still-births rangmg from 
0-94 in Kigezi to 10-43 in Bunyoro. The rate for the Protectorate was 3-97.1 

1937. The number of still-births reported was 3,631 compared with 3,932 in 1936. 
The figures are probably not accurate. The percentage rate of still-births to the 
total of live births and still-births ranges from 0-93 in Kigezi to 9-99 in Bunyoro. 
The rate for the Protectorate was 3-79.® 

1938. The number of still births recorded was 3,612 compared with 3,631 in 1937. 
The figures are probably not accurate. The percentage of still-births to the total of 
live births and still-births ranges from 0-90 in Entebbe to 7-66 in Bunyoro. The rate 
for the Protectorate was 3-46.® 

1939. The number of still-births recorded was 3,664 compared with 3,512 in 1938, 
but those figm-es are probably not accurate. The percentage of still-births to the total 
of live births and still-births ranges from 0-25 in Teso to 6-77 in Bunyoro. The rate 
for the Protectorate was 3-21.® 

1940. The number of stiU-birtlis recorded was 3,683 compared with 3,654 in 1939 
but these figures are probably not accurate. The percentage of still-births to the 
total of live births and still-births ranges from 0-86 in Teso to 10-75 in Bunyoro. The 
rate for the Protectorate was 3-23.® 

1941. The number of still -births recorded was 3,834 compared with 3,683 in 1940 
but these figures are probably not accurate. The percentage of still-births to the 
total of live births and still-births i-anges from 0-76“ in Teso to 6-64 in Bunyoro. The 
rate for the Protectorate was 3-47.’ 

1942. The number of still -births recorded was 3,888 compared with 3,834 in 1941. 
The aoeui’aoy of the flgm-es reported camiot be vouched for. The still-birth rate for 
the Protectorate was 3-43, the highest rate being reported from Bimyoro where the 
rate was 6-68 and the lowest from Teso where it was 0-77. The Bunyoro rate is more 
likely to be accurate than that from Teso.* 

1943. Still -births recorded were 3,647. The still-birth rate for the whole counfry 
was 3-13 while Bunyoro District maintained its high rate at more than double.* 

1944. Beoorded still-births numbered 2,970. The still-birth rate for the Pro- 
teotorate was 2'90.’* 

The Medical Reports have given no explanation of the enormous drop 
in the still-birth rate except for saying that it was due to the introduction 
of new forms. I do not know the text of the old forms, but the new forms^ ^ 
contained the instruction, ‘Abortions and miscarriages should not be 
included’. It may well be, therefore, that the high still-birth figures for 
the earlier years were due to the fact that numerous abortions and mis- 
carriages were considered to be still-births. On the other hand, the 
exceedingly low figures for some districts in recent years may be due to 
mistakes in the opposite direction. 

General Mortality. Commissioner Sir Harry Johnston, in his repoiiis 
made in 1900 and 1901, said that civil wars and famines had reduced 
the population, and that smallpox was ‘endemic all over Equatorial 

® Mediaal llepm-t J036, p. 34. The still-birth rate was lower in Teso (0-18) and in Budama 
(0-68) thaii in Kigezi, 

“ Ibid, I93r, p. 27. The rate in Teso was only 0-14. 

* Ibid, loss, p. 33. The rate in Teso was 6-31. ® Ibid. 1930, p. 25. * Ibid. lUD, p. 9. 

“ Should read 0-73. ’ IHd.I94J, p.4. * Ibid. 7942, p. 7. 

* Ibid. 7943, p. 6. The percentage ranged from. 0-63 in Teso to 7-01 in Bunyoro. 

“* Ibid. 7944, p. 7. The peroentage ranged from 0-20 in Teso to 8-01 in Bunyoro. 

See p. 267 a^bove, 

“ See PreUminary Report by Her Majesty’s Special OommissioMr on the Protectorate of Uganda, 
p. 6; Repoii by His Majesty’s Special Qommiasioner on the Protectorate of Uganda, p. 15. 
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Africa He did not mention sleeping-sickness, although, this disease had 
already claimed many victims in 1900> The Governor, Sir Hesketh Bell, 
reported in November 1908:® 

In 1900 there were 8,430 deaths; in 1901, 10,384; in 1902, 24,036; in 1903, 30,441; 
in. 1904, 11,261 ; and durmg 1906, 8,003.* This total of 92,644, however, only repre- 
sents the loss of life during six years in the Kingdom of Buganda alone. The 
mortality in Busoga, where statistics have not been available, has probably been 
quite as great if not greater,® and if we also include the deaths that have occurred 
from sleeping sickness in Unyoro and the Nile District, it may be taken that the 
total mortality from this scourge in the Uganda Protectorate up to the end of 1906 
considerably exceeded 200,000.“ 

During this whole period the epidemic practically ran its course. 

By the end of 1903, the deatlis numbered over 90,000, and the Lake shores were 
fast becoming depopulated. Whole villages were completely exterminated . . . .’ 

No cure has . . . been found and no measures suggested which could usefully bo 
taken by the Administration beyond attempts to prevent the introduction of natives 
into the fly district. Researches are still being pursued by experts on tho spot.® 

We have now been confronted with this airpalling epidemic for two and a-half 
years, and the pity of it is that we are still unable to devise any means to arrest its 
progress or mitigate its ravages. All who are seized with the fell disease are doomed 
to die ; all we can do is to hope to keep it within what are now fairly defined limits, 
and to discourage as far as possible communication with the infected areas. The 
former depends a great deal more on the fly than on us, and the latter is a precaution, 
and nothing more, which is likely to have but little practical result.® 

Unless the laborious researches of the Commission appointed by the Royal Society 
to investigate the disease result in the discovery of a remedy, I fear there is no course 
but to let the epidemic run its course and work itself out — ^practically what is now 
being done with the plague in India 

In my reports for the last two years ... I gave full accoimts of the appearance and 
spread of this dread epidemic in the Protectorate, and discussed the question as to 
whether any remedial measures were possible. The conclusions arrived at were not 
hopeful ; no remedy has been found ; and such measures as segregation and attempt- 
ing to confine the population of the affected and non-affeeted districts within their 
areas were not found to be practicable.** 

* See ibid., p. 21. The ravages of smallpox in Uganda had been noticed by the first Europeans 
who went there. See, for example, Wilson and Eelkin, vol. i, p. 183; vol. ii, pp. 48, 97. 

“ Dr. Cook was evidently mistaken when he wrote: ‘That disease was not known to exist in 
Uganda previous to 1901’ {Ugando jIfeJBm’fcs, p. 161). 

“ Report on the Measures Adopted for the Suppression of Sleeping Sickness in Uganda, p. 8. 

■* In 1900 the recorded deaths numbered 6,304; see Colonial Reports, Uganda 1909-10, p. 24. 

“ See also Report on Measures, p. 26: *. . . the terrible disease whioh during the past ten years 
lias wiped out more than two-thirds of the population of the Lake shore. ... It is estimated that 
between 1898 and 1900 more tlian 200,000 souls died from sleeping sickness in Buganda and 
Busoga.’ 

“ See also Churchill, My African Journey, p. 98: ‘By the end of 1906 considerably moi’e than 
two hundred thousand persons had perished in the plagne-strioken regions out of a population 
in those regions whioh could not have exceeded three hundred thousands.’ The estimates of the 
number of deaths vary. See, for example. Report of the Hast Africa Commission, p. 56: ‘. . . there 
is always present the fear of another outbreak such as that of the years 1901 to 1905, when it is 
said that more than 300,000 people died in the islands of Lalce Victoria and the low-lying countries 
surrounding the lake.’ 

'' Report on Measures, p. 5. 

“ Memorandum on, the State of the African Protectorates administered under the Foreign Office 
(1904), p. 6. 

“ Report by Principal Medical Officer, General Report on the Uganda Protectorate 1903-4, p. 14. 

*“ Ibid., p. 16. ** Colonial Reports, Uganda 1904^-0, p. 23. 

II tr 
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The doorease in the number of doatlis in the Kingdom of Buganda in 1904 and 
1906 is not believed to have been due to any diminution in the virulence of the 
disease. In my report to the Earl of Elgin, dated 23rd November, 190G, I wrote: 
‘The natives have been almost completely wiped out everywhere along the Lake 
shore, and in the islands the mortality has been oven more appalling 

Pinallj^ after the death of something Mke a quarter of a million natives, 
measures were taken to prevent a fui-ther spread of the disease. 

The end of the year [1906] was marked by the inauguration of the measure for 
the complete evacuation by tho inliabitants of the fly -infested shores of the Lake, 
thus removing at one swoop the main souive of infection.^ 

It was estimated that, at the end of 1906, over 100,000 .souls were still living within 
constant reach of tho tsetse flies. Of these about 30,000 inhabited tho islands in tho 
Victoria Nyanza, while the remainder were ocoupying homesteads and villages 
either on the immediate Lake shore, or on tho banks of the Nile and of other fly- 
infested rivers 

. . . nearly 100,000 persons were induced to abandon their homes and plantations 
at the simple bidding of the British administration.'^ 

From 1906 on, more or less complete records of deaths from sleeping- 
siclmess have been available for the whole Protectorate. The total 
numbers in 1906-12 were 6,622, 4,175, 3,662, 1,782, 1,546, 1,487, and 932 
respectively.® But the Medical Report for 1912 contained still a note of 
warning : 

Sleeping sickness, though its prevalence has enormously diminished, is, m the 
absence of a cure, and with the continued presence of the carrier in the infected areas, 
only held at bay by our present measures, and tho strictest precaution should there- 
fore bo used in relaxing existing regulations in regard to it.® 

However, the number of recorded deaths continued to decrease and 
dropped to 69 in 1020.’ By that time it was considered safe to start the 
repopulation of the evacuated areas, but it was done oir a small scale only. 
The Sesse Islands, which in 1900 carried at least 20,000 inhabitants, ‘now 
have a population of about 4,000’,® Large areas of the south of Busoga 
District, ‘formerly well cultivated are now, owing to sleeping sickness, 
almost uninhabited and have reverted to heavy bush or secondary forest’.® 
In some areas the disease still to-day causes great concern. 

1937. Tryiianosomiasis, though its iacidenco has declined, stUl remains a major 
problem in tho West Nile district. The area, however, which is now most affected 
is not the same as last year, mdeed the Koich valley which in 1936 was a serious 
aoui’co of worry, has been largely depopulated owing to the gradual voluntary inovo- 
ment of people southward. This has introduced a new difficulty because, aroimd the 
large clearings made on tho Ivoich river for the protection of those crossing it, there 
is at the present time so small a number of inhabitants as to be iusuifioient to main- 
tain the clearings, and it seems probable that some concontration of the population 
will bo necessary to protect it from the tsetse fly. Again, the movement of people 
into new areas has increased the incidonco of trypanosomiasis in these parts, eitlior 

: ^ Jleport 071 Measures, . p, 8. : 

'‘ .Oohnial Beporls, Uganda 2900-7, p. 22. This measure had been proposed by Sir Hefjketii 
Bdl in a Dispatch to Lord Elgin of 23 Nov, 1906; see Beport on Measures, pp. 10-11. 

Ibid., p. 13. ® Ibid., p. 19. 

See Mediml Report 19Z0, p. 12. ' Ibid. 1912, p. 8. 

’ Ibid. 1920, p. 12. » Thomas and Scott, Uganda (1935), p. 430. 

, ® Ibid., p, 434. 
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from infections acquired on the Koich river but imdetected until arrival in the new 
area, or from infections acquired on the rivers in the newly -settled country^ 

The Medical Eeport for 1939 took a more optimistic view. 

In the West Nile District, which is stiU the chief focus of this disease m the Pro- 
tectorate, it is pleasing to record that the progressive diminution in the number of 
new cases shown in the previous two years has been continued this year and only 
476 new cases were found.® 

This progressive decrease is all the more significant when it is remembered that 
during the past tliree years the periodical examinations of the population have been 
increasing in thoroughness, until now it may confidently be asserted that few cases 
can escape detection.® 

But later reports were more realistic. 

1941. The third event, which has not only taken up the full-time .services of one 
Medical Officer (which has thereby deprived a district of one) but which will also 
require extra staff, probably for some years, is the recrudescence of sleeping siclmess 
in Busoga. This is attributable primarUj' to the clandestine visits of Kavirondo 
flshei’men, and though these have now all been repatriated, tho damage has been 
done and the number of cases of the disease which systematic search has produced 
to date is 295, including 34 deaths.® 

614 cases were reported from Busoga district. Those occurred at Ih’st on tho shore 
of Lake Victoria and were clinically of tho type caused by T. gambiense. Towards 
the end of the year oases were discovered at some distance from the lake and pre- 
sented the clinical picture of the Rhodesian tjqie of tho disease. The diagnosis of 
T. rhodesieme was confirmed by animal inoculation and at tho end of the year the 
epidemic showed no signs of abating. In the West Nile district tho incidence 
continues to decrease, 304 oases being reported as compared with 366 in 1940.® 

1942. Sleeping Sickness which re-appeared in the Busoga District of the Eastern 
Province towards the end of 1941 continued to give cause for alarm. The number 
of new infections reported remained high during the first quarter of the year, the 
peak being reached in March. The infection extended from the Busoga District to 
the Central District and across the Kenya border. In all 1,838 cases were reported 
from the Eastern Province, 1,112 of which occurred before the end of March. . . . 

209 deaths due to sleeping sickness were recorded in the Eastern Province. 

The inoidence of the disease in the West Nile District continues to dimmish. 246 
oases were reported compared with 304 in 1941. ... 

In Toro there were 100 eases compared with 62 in the previous year. Tho area 
affected remains small. The increase in cases recorded is considered to be due to a 
more careful examination of the population in the infected area. A few oases have 
been reported from Mengo and Masaka Districts, in the Buganda Province and from 
Bunyoro and Acholi in the Western Province but the position gives no cause for 
alarm.® 

The recent epidemic is not altogether similar to that we had some years ago for 
T. rhodeaiense is the trypanosome responsible on. this occasion. The trypanosome 
in the last epidemic was the 1\ gambienae. So far as I am aware this is the first time 
that a serious epidemic has been caused in this country by the T. rhodesiensa. This 
trypanosome is responsible for the sleeping sickness epidemics that have occurred 
in Tanganyika, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland and in these countries it was spread 
by G. morsitana. In Uganda the infection is being transmitted by G. palpalis, the 

^ Medical lleport 1S37, g. 10. 

® The numbers of new cases found in the West Nile District in 1936-8 wore 568, 1,867, 700, and 
656 respectively; see ibid. 7S3.9, p. 17. 

-Ibid., p. 32. 

* Acting Director Medical Services, 12 Deo. 1941, Legislative Council, 21st Session,, 1st, 2nd and 
3rd Meetings, g. Ai. 

® Medical Report 1941, pp. 1-2. ® Ibid. 1942, pp. 4-5. 
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tsetse fly so far associated in the minds of scientists with the spread of T. gawbienae. 
That 0. palpalis could transmit T. rhodesiense was indicated to us by Dr. Duke from 
work done in oiu' Trypanosomiasis Research Laboratory in Entebbe. It will be 
difficult to prove now how T. rhodesiense entered the Busoga District but it must have 
come here in a labourer with the parasite in his blood entering this district from 
across our borders. Now that we have the infection in this country we must take 
every possible step to ensure that it is not passed to other parts of the country 
infested with G. palpalis and to areas infested with G. morsitans. We have areas 
infested with (?. morsitans. The possibility that O. pallidipes was a factor in the 
spread of sleeping siolcness in Busoga has been mentioned by our observers but 
proof is not available yet. This tsetse fly is associated with diseases of cattle and is 
not uncommon through parts of the territoiy. Should tliis tsetse prove to be a 
transmitter of T. rhodesiense om: dangers will be increased. We cannot therefore 
‘let up ’ in any way on our control measures.^ 

1943. Eastern Province. — ^In the Busoga epidemic area there has been a general 
downward trend of new cases. An upward com-se in the period J une-August rapidly 
corrected itself and the figures of diagnosed cases for the first and last months of the 
year— January 68, December 19 (including relapses)~are probably a true repre- 
sentation of the course of this particular epidemic. Control measures have not yet 
been relaxed. 

Dr. Jackson of the Tanganyika Territory, Tsetse Research Unit, visited the area 
in April and imder his direction experiments wore instituted from which two definite 
facts emerged (a) G. pallidipes is a natural transmitter of T. rhodesiense and (6) that 
the earlier supposition that G. palpalis is also a vector has not been confirmed. The 
work in connection with the breeding range of G. palpalis is being contiimed : latest 
observations show that in Busoga at least breeding can take place 12 miles from the 
nearest water. 

Buganda Province. — Buvuma Island which lies south of Jinja and is readily 
accessible to the Busoga coast hy canoe, became infected probably late in 1942 and 
the first case was diagnosed in February, 1943. Intensive measures were immediately 
instituted and the outbreak was limited to 36 cases. Here the vector was undoubtedly 
Q. pallidipes which has a. foothold on the northern part of the islaxid but so far has 
not penetrated through the dense forest belt which crosses the northern part from 
coast to coast.2 

Other Areas. — The position in the other endemic areas shows no material chango." 

1944. The sustained reduction in the incidence of eases of human trypanosomiasis 
gives cause for satisfaction, but the infection persists in certain areas. T. rhodesiense 
infectious eontiniied to occur in Busoga and Mbale districts and on Buvuma Island 
in the Mengo district. In all these areas 160 new cases were reported, 37 provuig 
fatal. T. gambiense infections continued in the following districts; West Nile, 
Acholi, Bunjmro, Anlcole and Toro. In the West Nile 148 now caso,s occurred but no 
deaths were reported. In the other districts there were 69 oases in aU with 6 deatlis. 

The finding reported previously tliat G. pallidipes was responsible for the spread of 
T . rhodesiense in Busoga and elsewhere, has led to a more careful study by medical 
entomologists of this species of tsetse. More attention has also boon given to 
0. morsitans. While the oiitomologioal staff has not been increased and therefore 
surveys made have been limited in extent, considerable evidence has accumulated 
that both these species of tsetse fly have spread in recent years and that during the 

^ Diroqtor Medical Services, 14 Deo. 1942, Legislative Council, 22nd Se.isimi, lit and 2nd 
Meetings, See also ibid., p. 6. 

'■* See also Dirootor Medical Services, 20 Dec. 1943, Legislative Oounoil, 23rd Session, hi and 
2ml Meetings, p. 42; ‘Turning to epidemic diseases sleeping sickness appeared on Buvuma Island 
at the beginaiug of the year and caused very . considerable anxiety to the Medical Department 
and tlio Administration of Buganda, as it was feared that it would extend on to tlio Buga 7 Kla 
coast whore there is to-day a considerable population living in contact with tsetse Ily.’ 

“ Medical Report 19i3, p. 4. Por further details see Report on a Visit to Uganda and Kenga by 
Si Napier Bax, pp. 2-46. / . 
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past year their advance has been, even faster than was considered likely. 0. morsitans 
is deploying from the north and west and invading ever increasing areas of Acholi, 
Lango, Karamoja and the county of Buruli in Buganda, while Q. PalKdipes has in 
recent times occupied the two counties of Buruli and Bugerere in Buganda and is 
suspected to be in the counties of Kyagwe and Bulemezi, also in Buganda. While 
this expansion of tsetse is a menace to the health of the human population, it has 
ah’oady decimated the cattle in the areas infested.’- 

Certam questions asked mo in Finance Committee indicated that members of this 
Council, and po.ssibly the public, have for long been unaware how large a part of 
this territory is still affected by human trypanosomiasis, and how great a menace this 
infection continues to be to our human population. The districts from which cases 
of human trypanosomiasis were reported over this year alone are : Mengo, Busoga, 
Mbale, Acholi, West Nile, Madi, Bunyoro, Ankole and Toro. Although the infection 
from these areas is not a new occurrence it is widespread, and I am pleased to be able 
to say that the number of eases reported in all districts I have mentioned show a 
considerable reduction on post figm-es due, I firmly believe, to the maintenance of 
the control measures which we introduced some years ago and have persisted with. 

The infections in all districts other than Mengo, Busoga, and Mbale are of 
t. gambieme spread by g. palpalis, a tsetse fly that seldom wanders far away from 
water in our lakes and rivers. In Mengo, Mbale and Busoga we now have to deal 
with t. rhodesiense, an infection we are satisfied is transmitted by g. palUdipea, a 
tsetse capable of wandering freely and now proved to be extending its area of occupa- 
tion through large parts of the territory. Honourable members may like to know 
that it was only last year that we were satisfied tliat g. pallidipes was carrying 
t. rhodesiense, and it is less than four years ago since the first person infected with 
t. rhodesiense was found in this territory. The measures we have been able to take 
against g. palpalis are not altogether suitable for the control of g. pallidipes and I 
must admit that we live to-day in constant fear that infected tsetse fly of the last 
mentioned species may pass into areas now not affected -with the rhodesiense form 
of trypanosome.® 

’ Medical Report 1944, p. 6. 

® Director Medical Services, 18 Doc. 1944, Legislative Council, 24th Session, 1st and 2nd Meetings, 
p. 66. He said, furthermore, as regards trypano3omia.sis in cattle and the spread of the tsetse fly 
in areas known to he not infested pre-yiously: ‘Within recent months tsetse fly has spread, we 
believe, from Busoga into the Bugerere Saza of Buganda and has caused a considerable epidemic 
of trypanosomiasis in the cattle population of the district. The epidemic has been so severe that 
we fear that the whole cattle population of the area will be decimated. There have also been 
reports of spread of tsetse fly from the Buruli Saza into the Saza of Bulemezi, and more recent 
information indicates that there has been a spread of g. pallidipes across the Nile from Busoga into 
the Saza of Kyagwe. We have long known that tsetse fly, this time g. morsitans, is spreading in 
Karamoja, Lango and Acholi, but recent surveys we have made, some in co-operation with the 
Tsetse Eesoarch Department of Tanganyika, indicates that the spread in these areas is becoming 
more rapid and that to-day there is considerable danger that very large parts of these districts 
now unaffected will become unsuitable for cattle and that there is a grave risk that the infection 
will spread into Teso.’ (Ibid., pp. 66-7.) A Nominated Member said at the same meeting: ‘I do 
not think it is an exaggeration to say that the tsetse menace is a bigger menace to Bast Africa to- 
day than was the Italian army in Abyssinia in 1940!’ (Ibid., p. 62.) 

The spread of the tsetse fly was also discussed at great length by the Veterinary Officer in his 
Report on Livestock Production in Uganda. He said, for example (p. 29) : ‘The annually increasing 
menace of tsetse and trypanosomiasis to the cattle population in Uganda, together -vvith its 
effects upon economic and sociological problems, cannot be stressed too strongly. Today Teso 
District is the one remaining area in Uganda which is not infested to a greater or leaser degree by 
this scourge, and even this district is now menaced by tsetse expansion towards its northern 
boundaries. It is estimated that at least half of the total area of the Protectorate is now unin- 
habitable to cattle, and the whole livestock industry is threatened by tsetse encroachment upon 
the remaining cattle producing areas. It should be appreciated that the indheot effects of a tsetse 
belt extend far beyond the limits of tsetse infestation, in that trypanosomiasis will occur amongst 
herds of cattle considerable distances from the original soUroe of infection.’ See also 
Report of Finance. Committee and Development and Wdfare Committee on Post-War Development, 
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Another disease wliich lias caused many deaths in this century is 
plague. ‘There appears to have been no case of the disease recorded in 
the Protectorate in the years 1900 to 1905 inclusive, and the present 
endemic had its origin in Mbale in 1906.’^ The actual number of deaths is, 
of course, unknown. The reported numbers were as follows 


Year I Deaths \ 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1910 

3,023 

1917 

4,031 

1924 

810 

1931 

2,299 

1938 

376 

1911 

3,734 

1918 

2,493 

1925 

869 

1932 

990 

1939 

308 

1912 

I 3,100 

1919 

1,022 

1926 

1,.589 

1933 

833 

1940 

208 

1913 

3,292 

1920 

1,732 

1927 

1,863 

1934 

937 

1941 

213 

1914 

3,72.3 

1921 

.5,871 

1928 

1,174 

193.5 

1,871 

1942 

338 

1915 

4,028 

1922 

1,305 

1929 

5,118 

1930 

929 

1943 


1916 

4,384 

1923 

914 

1930 

2,370 

1937 

478 

1944 

I 


The Medical Report for 1935 stated:® 

Once again plague has shown a marked rise in incidence. It had been hoped that 
the control measures suggested by Sir Edward Thornton when ho visited the country 
in 1930^ had been suocesai’ul in reducing the plague menace to a relatively minor 
problem, but it is now evident that tho decline in the luunber of cases of plague was 
not associated with these control measures but was merely due to the fall in an 
epidomic wave. We have now apparently reached tho ascending portion of the next 
wave, and the moat alarming feature of the outbreak has boon tho large area over 
which sporadic oa,sos have beon found. There has boon no suggestion of a central 
focus with a spread centrifugally. Case-s have ocourrod first in one place, then perhaps 
twelve miles away, then perhaps three miles away, and a month lator perhaps close 
to the original focus. 

The Report for 1937 said: 

It seems probable that Plague is undergoing its periodic fall in incidence and that 
the decrease in the number of cases this year is attributable to this and not to any 
real improvement in its control, for as has again and again beon pointed out in those 
reports, that will only become effective when the African builds for himself a house 
which contains no real harboinago for rate, and adopts habits of food storage and 
refuse disposal which deprive tho rodent of any food. The elimination of plague in 
the absence of some, at present unforeseen, epooh-niaking discovery is not therefore 
likely to be effected for many years.® 

The number of cases has decreased considerably since 1942. 

1943. The decrease in the incidence of plague in 1943 has been dramatic. In 1943 
only 19 cases have been reported, all from the Mengo district. The figures for that 

2nd ed., p. 93: ‘Until recently rinderpest was considered to be the greatest enemy of live- 
stock but, with the introduction of goat virus as a means of inimnnisation, the control of this 
disease has been simplified, and it no longer sweeps over tbe countryside taldng its toll in thou- 
sands every year. Its place, aa a bar to imogross, has been taken by trypanosomiasis, and this 
disease now exists in either acute or chronio form in every District of the Protectorate, except one, 
this being due to the widespread movement of trade stock and the steady expansion of fly belts.’ 
It should bo noted, however, that tho Acting Governor, on 3 Deo. 1944, said that ‘R!Tiderpe.st, 
due chiefly to the movement of infected game and to a lesser extent the movement of stock, 
continued to spread . . {.Legislatwe Council, Sith Sesaion, 1st and 2nd Meetings, p. 2). 

4- Thomas and Scott,, p. 309. 

“ >See Medical RepoH 1925, p., 10 ; WSS, p. 22 ; 1940, p. 5 ; 1941, p. 2 ; 1942, p. 5 ; W44, p. 6. 

, ® Ibid. J935, p. 9. ■ \ 

'* ‘Acting on the recommendation of Sir IS. Thornton the practice of burning or dothatobing 
huts for the purposes of disinfection has been replaced by tho use of oyanogas’ (ibid. 1931, p. 28). 

® Ibid, jsdf, p, n. : ^ ' y - - . ■ 
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district in 1941 and 1942 were 215 and 316. We should like to interpret the sudden 
drop as proof that years of departmental propaganda, education and supervision 
have at last borne fruit but it would be wiser, while recording the figures, to postpone 
any attempt at final conclusions until the normal cycles in endemic areas have had 
time to operate.^ 

1944. The steady decrease in the number of cases of plague has continued and 
only seven cases were reported, all from Mengo district. The mortality rate was 
100%. While it is true to say that improved housing conditions are tending to 
reduce the rat population in living quarters, progress made up to date in this direc- 
tion cannot be hold as wholly accountable for the steady decline in the incidence 
of the disease. “ 

As in other colonies, the first World War and its aftermath proved fatal 
to many natives. ‘In all, some 191,600 of the people of Uganda served 
in the war, of whom 11,000 were combatants and 117,819 were employed 
in the essential transport services of the various Columns.’'* 

1917. Syphilis is responsible for the greatest niunber of deaths. The special work 
in connection with venereal diseases was, unfortunately, unavoidably stopped at 
the begulning of the war by the removal of the greater part of the Medical Stafi 
for military service ....'* 

Epidemics of Cerebro Spinal Meningitis and Smallpox have been very widely spread 
during the latter part of the year especially in the Northern and Eastern Provinces 
and it is impossible to estimate accm-atoly the number of deaths in the outlying 
districts. The Medical Officer, Gulu, osthnatos that at least 6,000 natives have died 
of Cerebro Spinal Meningitis alone in the area under his charge, i.e., West Nile, Gulu 
and Kitgum during 1917, while the District Commissioner, West Nile, estimates 
3,000 in the West Nile alone.® The large increase in ejjidemic diseases is undoubtedly 
chiefly due to the war owing firstly to the large increase in the movements of the 
native population, e.g., recruiting for Bang’s African Rifles, .secondly to the shortage 
of Medical Staff. Even in pre-war tunes (with 23 Medical Officers) our staff has never 
been sufficiently numerous to attempt to cope with diseases in the more distant parts 
of any district,® for a Medical Officer becomes each year more and more tied by his 
routine duties to his station, but during 1917 the staff has been reduced to such a 
very small number both as regards Medical Officers (7 only) and Indian Assistants, 
that it has been impossible to do aU that should have been done. 

Another factor in the spread of smallpox has been the inefficiency of the vaccine 
lymph.’ 

1919. Influenza . . . which visited the Protectorate towards the end of 1918, spread 
over the whole coimtry and caused thousands of deaths. It is difficult to estimate 
accurately what the number was, but, judging from reports received, it must have 
reached 26,000.® 

Dr. Cook, in a pamphlet published in December 1918, said: 

Those of us who have lived in Uganda for the last twenty years or more, have 
keenly realized the forces making for depopulation. It is oven doubtful whether the 

’ Ibid. 1043, p. 3. 2 Ibid. lOM, p. 6. 

® Colonial Reports, Uganda 1029, p. 6. * Medical Report 1917, j). 0. 

“ But SCO also Colonial Reports, Uganda 1917-18, p. 7 : Tt is estimated that not less than 6,000 
deaths took place from this disease in the districts of Gulu and Kitgum, whilst in the Atua District 
of the West Nile it is considered that 3,000 natives have died from this cause.’ 

“ See also Medical Report 1912, p. 8; ‘In outlying districts of immense area, where, owing to 
limited staff, a Medical Officer can rarely be present, it is extremely difficult to control the preva- 
lence of disease and to prevent the existence of permanent foci for the spread of diseases which 
are of an endemic or infectious nature.’ ’ Ibid. 1917, p. 11. 

® Ibid. 1919, p. ll;seealsoibid.,p. 30. The epidemic persisted into 1920 (see ibid. 1920, p. 10). 
The reported numbers of deaths from smallpox in 1916-20 were 2,118, 4,178, 8,270, 1,840, and S7S 
respectively; see ibid., p. 13. 
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dreadful ravages of the slave trade in Central African countries lilte Uganda, have 
accomplished more destruction than the epidemics of recent years. Since 1900, 
sleeping sickness, plague, cerebro-spinal fever, dysentery, smallpox, and recently 
infliionza, have added their quota of destruction to the loss of life caused by the 

The Colonial Reports say repeatedly that ‘the year 1919 was marked 
by a famine of unusual severity, causing many deaths from starvation ’,2 
but I found no estimate of the total deaths.® 

During the second World War health conditions deteriorated likewise. 
One cause was the depletion of the medical and sanitary staff. 

Every endeavour has been made to maintain district medical activities at pre- 
war standards but there is little doubt that while work at hoispitals has been kept 
effleiont, rural areas have suffered consequent upon an enforced reduction in touring 
by Bui'opean personnel due as much to the difficulty of maintaining effective 
transport as to pressure of other duties.* 

The spread of venereal diseases and sleeping-sickness has been discussed 
above.® Regarding other diseases a few statements may be reproduced 
here. 

Malaria. 1944. . . . dru’ing the first half of this year we had what must be described 
as a severe epidemic, mainly hi the Buganda Kingdom and in the Biisoga District. 
Over this period we had a rapid rise of infections causing serious symptoms, both in 
rural areas and in townships which ordinarily have been kept comparatively free of 
such infections.® 

Malaria appeared in epidemic form and even township areas protected by 
permanent drainage schemes and routine oiling, were affected. The epidemic was 
fostered by unusual rains. . . . 

In Kigezi, which is a highland area, malaria was reported in areas previously 
considered free of the disease. Investigations proved that cases were occurring in 
the vicinity of swamps, which were being partly drained and cultivated to produce 
increased crops of sweet potatoes. Dissections of anopheles caught in huts in the 
affected area incriminated as the vector Anopheles ehristyi, a species not previously 
considered dangerous.* 

Malaria is almost certainly our most serious disease for it occurs throughout the 
country, and directly and indirectly takes a greater toll of life from both indigenous 
and non-indigenous sections of the population than any other disease or infection. 
It must he the subject of very careful research by a team of workers for we have little 
luiowledge of how the disease should be attacked in rural areas. Much has been done 
in tbe past, but there still remains much to do to remove the infection from in and 
around our towns.® 

Relapsing Rover. 1943. The control of relapsing fever has become one of our 
major problems and there has been a pronounced increase of cases microscopically 
diagno,SGd over previous years. Indications of a spread to Busoga are particularly 
alarming.® 

^ Cook, Uganda Memories, PP.Z25-G. 

“ Kee Colonial Reports, Uganda 1020, p. 6, to 1926, p. B; 1927, p. 4; 1928, p. 5. 

® Colonial Reports, Uganda 1918— 19, p, 5, says that ‘4,419 deaths are estimated to have occurred 
heforo the olose of the year in the Busoga, Bukedi and Toso districts as the result of starvation’. 

* Medical Report 19U, p. 1. See also ibid. 1941, p. 1; 1942, p, 1; 1943, p. 1. 

, See pp., 279, 391-3. 

“ Director Medical Services, 18 Dec. 1944, LegidatiOe Council, 24th Session, 1st and 2nd Meetings, 
p. 35,: , ; .. ’’ .Medical Report 1944, p. B. 

^ Repmi on RosUW or Devdopmmt of Medical Services (1944), p.m. 

“ Medical Report 1943, p. 3. See also ibid. 1942, p. 5. 
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1944. The spread of relapsing fever to areas not previously infested with Ornitho- 
dorus mouhata continues to jeresent a serious problem.^ 

Dysentery. 1943. Dysenteries show an increased incidence.® 

1944. During the last few months we have had to face an acute epidemic of 
dysentery in the Kigezi District: in the month of October alone the disease was 
reported as being responsible for over 900 deaths. Laboratory investigations have 
proved that the infective organism is the bacillus, a comparatively rare infection 

in our territory. . . .“ 

Cerebro -spinal Meningitis. 1942. 606 oases with 204 deaths were reported as 
compared with 112 cases with 38 deaths during 1941. The number of deaths recorded 
is high in view of the availability of effective drugs for the treatment of this disease 
but this can be explained by the fact that a number of cases were reported either in 
a dying state or actually dead. The majority of the cases occurred in the Teso and 
Busoga Districts of the Eastern Province from which 179 and 189 cases were notified 
respectively. A largo number of the cases reported from Busoga occurred in the 
large military camp maintained there, whore in spite of preventive measures sporadic 
cases continued to occur with small epidemics interspersed.* 

1943. A fulminance of endemic conditions in regard to this disease among certain 
of the backward tribes occurred in the middle of the year. The number of cases 
returned was 1,191 with 227 deaths.® 

1944. 1,860 oases with 217 deaths were laid to the account of this disease. The 
area most affected was Teso district where 783 cases and 66 deaths occurred. Acholi 
had 834 oases with 61 deatlis and the West Nile 387 cases and 79 deaths. Most of the 
cases that ended fatally were either reported after death had occurred or at a late 
stage of the disease.® 

Trachoma. — Trachoma has always been appreciated as an important cause of 
invaliding and blindness in Uganda but tins year, as a result of direct observation 
while examining recruits for H.M. Forces, the Assistant Medical Officer in Karamoja 
has dra wn attention to the very great prevalence of the disease there. He estimates 
that in some areas as many as 70 % of the ijopulation are suffering from the disease 
in one of its forms and ho has, of his own initiative, instituted a campaign of personal 
prophylaxis. This is given special emphasis as it is an example of the potentiality 
of the right type of our yomig African doctors observing independently and rising his 
influence among his own people.’ 

Tuberculosis. There is a general opinion that tuberculosis is spreading in the 
country, for the number of cases treated in our hospitals has increased in recent 
years.® 

Digestive Diseases. 1943. The prevalence of famine conditions in some districts 
contributed to an increase in the incidence of digestive troubles.® 

1944. The continuance of famine conditions for a period with dietary imbalance 
were, in some measure, responsible for the maintenance at a high level of digestive 
disorders.*® 

As in other countries in East Africa ankylostomiasis is most common in 
Uganda, but opinion regarding its effects on the population seems to have 
changed of late. 

1933. The observations made in recent years were borne out during 1933 by the 

* Ibid. 1944, p. 5. See also Director of Medical Services, 18 Dec. 1944, Legislative Gouncil, 
24th Session, 1st and 2nd Meetings, p. 65. 

® Medical Report 1043, p. 6. 

® Director of Medical Services, 18 Dec. 1944, Legislative Gouncil, 24th Session, 1st and 2nd 
Meetings, p. 66. 

* Medical Report 1042, pp. 6-6. Ibid. 1943, p. 5. 

“ Ibid. 1944, p. 6. ’ Ibid. 1943, p. 5. 

^ Report on Post-War Development of Medical Services, 

° Medical Report 1943, p. 3. Ibid, 1944, p. 4. 
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investigations of medical ofScera working in different parts of Uganda, who confirmed 
the fact that helminthic disease was widespread, particularly ancylostomiasis. In 
certain districts, notably Busoga, it is thought that the incidence must approximate 
to 100 per cent. Medical officers expressed the opinion that although it did not often 
appear in the medical returns ancylostomiasis was probably the most important 
factor contributing to the general debility which is common in Uganda.i 
1934. As a cause of inefficiency, it is probably second only to malaria.^ 

1936. Ancylostomiasis causes a considerable amount of debility among the peoples 
of Uganda.^ 

1936. The District Medical Officer, Kigezi, considers ancylostomiasis imoommon 
in his district, but in most other districts the infection is reported to be wide-spread, 
but to cause little disability. It is probable, however, that infestation is responsible 
for some degree of ill-health.'* 

1937-1941. Although the infection appears to be wide-spread, medical officers 
report that as a rule it causes little disability.® 

1942. Helminthic infections are common throughout the Protectorate, no district 
can be considered to be free of hook-worm and round worm infections. Schistosomiasis 
is reported to be increasing. Tape worm is common in Ankole and the parts of the 
country occupied by Nilotics. Guinea worm occurs m Nilotic areas in the north and 
west. Onchocerciasis is being found to be far more common than wo had believed in 
the pa.st. It is specially common amongst the people living along the River Nile in 
the Busoga District.® 

The question of adequate nutrition has apparently caused concern only 
in recent years. The Medical Report for 1932 could still contain the following 


In Sir Albert Cook’s report upon the work of the Lady Coryiidon Maternity 
Training Centre, he included some valuable observations upon problems comiocted 
with cliild-birth and conditions affecting birth, death and maternal and infantile 
mortality rates. These are printed below : — 

‘Thanlcs to the tropical sunshine, so rich in ultra-violet rays, to the xiniversal 
habit of breast feeding and to the national diet, so opulent in vitamins, rickets is 
excessively rare. . , 

But the Report for the following year said: 

The oliief relation food appeared to boar to disease in Uganda was that the lack of 
suitable food was undoubtedly a contributory factor in the uudor-nourislunont, 
debility and anremia so often seen. The diet of the native.? of Uganda consists 
mainly of carbohydrates and is deficient in fats and protein .since few of them get 
meat and fewer stOl drink milk.® 

The Nutrition Sub-Committee of the Uganda Agricultural Survey 
Committee stated : 

Our knowledge of the nutrition of the African is limited and what work has been 
done indicates that there is a very considerable amount of ill-hoalth duo to lack of 
vitamins and possibly minerals in the diets now consumed.® 


MkUcuI M&port 1933, S3. ® Ibid. 7934, p. 24. 

® Ibid, 7,935, p. 27. ■* Ibid, 7936', p. 33. 

® Ibid . 7937, p. 26 ; 7933, p. 30 ; 7939, p. 25 ; 1940, p, 6 ; 7947, p. 4, 

, ® Ibid. 7942, p. 7. See also ibid. 7943, p. 6. 

’ Ibid, 7932, p. 48. 

* Ibid, 7933, p. 36. See idso ibid. 7934, p. 36, 1935, p. 42, the statements roffardinc scurvy in 
,::''.ohildren, o o j 
“ Report, pp. 9-10. See also ibid., pp. 3, 5^ 16, and An Investigation itUo Health and AnricuUnre 
w Teseipp. 3,13-14, 21, 23.; / ^ 
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The Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire said (1939) d 

The native dietary is primarily vegetarian and consists chiefly of bulky carbo- 
hydrate foods. . . . 

The published inve.stigatious of Loewenthal, Mitchell, Owen, Hennessey, and 
others^ indicate that there exists a very considerable amount of ill-health due to 
lack of first-class protein, fat, vitamins and possibly of minerals in the diets now 
consumed 

The Medical Report for 1939 said: 

Of all the problems which confront the Department none is of greater importance 
than the removal of the condition of sub-nutrition which is so prevalent among the 
local African tribes. It is safe to say that if the general level of nutrition among the 
people could be raised the incidence and severity of the common African diseases 
would he greatly diminished.'' 

A Review of Nutrition in Uganda, recently prepared by the Nutrition 
Committee, said among other things : 

The Initial Stages. — It is both the privilege and the penalty of nutritional research 
in Uganda, as in other parts of the tropics, that it has grown up under the influence 
of the knowledge of mal-nutrition as seen in the more temperate parts of the world. 
Thus doctors came to the tropics with adequate Imowledge of the mal-nutritional 
diseases of tho tenqaerate regions and as they did not find signs of rickets, pellagra, 
scurvy, and oven no beri-beri, which is a disease of the rice-eaters of the East, the 
conctasion was formed in certain quarters that there existed little malnutritional 
disease in the natives of the tropics. At the same time there was much ill-health, 
but this was ascribed to the presence of tropical parasitic complaints. Tropical 
medicine grew up under the mfluence of the Imowledge of parasitology and almost all 
our efforts were directed towards the reduction of parasitic cornplamts such as 
malaria, helminthic disorders and so on. Public health has therefore largely been 
dominated by the desire to decrease infectious and pai-asitic disorders and has taken 
but little note of the need of an improved diet. 

The Prisons. — The first section of the community in which nutritional disease 
was detected was in the inmates of the prisons. This was probably duo to the fact 
that these people were more closely supervised than persons in the general popula- 
tion, and at the same time it was probable that from time to time the diet of the 
prisoners suffered seriously by reason of a shortage of supply and also because it was 
not always appreciated that it was necessary to provide a balanced diet in the ease 
of Africans, who were thought to be quite healthy on a diet of one or two staple 
carbohydrates. ... 

Anaemia. — The problem that lay in front of much of this study of malnutrition 
was that very little was known of the normal African standards in health, so that it 
became impossible to state when a state of slight malnutrition was present. ... 

It soon became apparent that the problem of anaemia could not be studied in 
isolation and that it was necessary to consider whether cases of anaemia did not 
present other signs of deficiency. 

A Common Malnutritional Syndrome found in Tropical Africa. — ^In most countries 
the advance in the study of malnutrition has usually followed the recognition of one 
prevalent type when it has been slowly recognised that largo sections of the popula- 
tion .suffer from a milder state of the same deficiency. In the tropics of Africa 
reports have come in during recent years that a new type of mahmtritioii should be 
recognised in the-se parts and that it is very common. Reports have come from 

' Tirsi Jieport, Part II, p. 19. 

“ A brief abstract of these investigations is given in Uganda Protectorate, Agricultural Survey 
Oomruittee, Report of the Nutrition Sub-Gmnmittee, pp. 6-8. 

» See also Medical Report 19S6, p. 50; 1937, p. 39; 1938, p. 42. 

Ibid. 1939, p. 4. For malnutrition, particularly among schoolchildren, see ibid. 1942, p. 8. 
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Konya where observations were first made in East Africa ; they have been confirmed 
in West Africa and in the Belgian Congo and hi Tanganyika ; and at last reports have 
come in from South Africa. They all report the same clinical picture ; and there is a 
general agreement that this is a new clinical entity. . . 

This aspect of malnutrition must be regarded as only at its inception and must 
await further confirmation. Nevertheless the syndrome occurs very frequently in 
babies of one or two years of age, and in them it is shown as a brownness of the hair 
and a pallor of the .skin. These babies if weighed are found to be from 30-60 % under 
the anticipated weight for babies of the same age and it appears probable that the 
cause of the high infant mortality among African ehildi-en lies in the elucidation of 
this synih'oino. The majority of children in Buganda show signs of this disease in 
the second year. 

Agricultural. It is axiomatic that malnutrition m any part of the world may be 
due to defects in quality, quantity or both and, as far as Uganda is concerned, the 
greater divergence of conditions wliich exist makes it impossible to generalise as to 
which factor, or factors, must predominantly operate. 

It may be said, broadly speaking, that in the elephant grass, plantain areas any 
malnutrition would tend to be duo to quality ; whereas, in tlio short grass areas of 
poorer .soil and less dependable rainfall, largo numbers of people are underfed in 
every way. Apart from less favourable conditions for growing crops in the short 
grass areas the dry season is longer and more pronomiced than in the plantain areas ; 
this entails longer storage and if the harve.st has not been too good the seed reserve 
for the following season is encroached upon. The result of this is less crops sown 
(and if these fail in any way a resowing may not bo possible) hence another small 
crop and a vicious oii'cle which is diflieult to break through and which may become 
accepted as a normal state of affairs. . . 

Recent reports have discussed at great length the generally low state 
of health of the Africans. Some quotations may serve as an illustration. 

How bad the general physical condition of the African in Uganda really is has 
been suspected by all who have close contact with him but experience in recruiting 
dui'ing this war — as indeed in the last — has proved beyond dispute that a thoroughly 
fit native of Uganda is rare.® The greater part of the population shows signs of 
defective nutrition which is hardly surpi’ising as from birth thoy are ordinarily 
sustained on a deficient diet. While nutrition might bo considered a major xiroblom 
it is not the whole picture, for besides lacking good food the population is almost 
universally infected with intestinal and blood parasites and lives in unventilated and 
insanitary huts unprovided with most, if not all, that would bo considered essentials 
for living even in the poorest of European houses.'* 

The effect of tiihorculo.sis on the well-being of tho African population of Uganda 
as a whole is not fully known nor aro the areas of maximum density of infected 
persons clearly depicted. There is no donbt, however, that tho iucidorice of tho 
disease is very much gi’oator than would appear from a scrutiny of medical returns 
and thoro is good reason to fear that with changing conditions and the tendency to 
urban settlement the menace to public health will become progrossivoly greater." 

* See also Trowell .and MiuvaKi, ‘A Contribution to tlie Study of Malnutrition in Contriil Africa’ 
(1045). 

. Uerietc (1946), pp. 3-6. 

“ Clovemor Dundas, on 16 Dec. 1943, spoke of ‘a deplorably low tjtato of general healtli as 
revealed by the itieidenoe of physical unfitness among the many thousands called up for military 
seryioe’ (Legislative Oomcil, 2Srd Session, Id and 2nd Meetings, p. 2). See also Medical Beport 
ISii, p. 2 : ‘The standard of physic.al fitness for reomits of other than combatant forces was 
lowered to meet the demands on a depleted reserve of manpower in areas from which recruits 
have heen steadily drawn in recent years,’ 

* Joint Beport of Mnmce GowmUlee and Development and Welfare OomtniUee on Post Afar 
DewciopBieni (2nd ed.), p. 30. See also ibid., p. 127. 

^See also ibid., p. 30. 
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... A great deal of the ill-health can be accounted for by the presence of a definite 
illness, but in many cases lassitude, debility or frank disease can be proved to be 
due to a deficiency in diet and throughput the population as a whole there is the 
background of malnutrition which lowers resistance to infective agents, induces 
siclmcss and retards recovery 

There is little or no truth in the general belief that the African woman ordinarily 
has easy labours ; disease, malnutrition and bad living conditions have, over count- 
less generations, affected the development of African women and hence complicated 
labours are not rare.'^ 

Leprosy is by no means a rare disease throughout the Protectorate, and in certain 
parts of the cotmtry is common. Much more needs to be done to treat persons 
affected than has been possible in the past.® 

Recent reports have also emphasized the urgent need for more medical 
staff and more hospitals. 

Wliile advancement has been made in the last fifty years in bringing medical and 
health services to our people, it cannot yet be said that we have been able to touch 
more than the fringe of our problems, and that only in circumscribed areas. All we 
have attempted has made it increasingly evident that the field wo have to cover is 
an immense one, that we shall need a much larger European staff, supported by a 
great increase on our pre.sent trained African staff, considerably more than our 
present training centres can produce, and that wo shall requii’e almost unlimited 
funds.* 

To attempt to give the African population the benefits of modem medicine with 
trained staff imjjorted into the country would be beyond the present and future 
resom'ces of the ooimtry, and there is no question but that this would be midesirable 
and contrary to Government’s stated policy, which visualises the education of the 
local people to govern and care for themselves. 

. . . how far these [the present medical services i)rovided and maintained by 
Government] fall short of our actual requirements , . . will be visualised when it is 
appreciated that wo have one doctor to about 80,000 people, and that under the 
term doctor is included the African Assistants we have tramed at our Mulago 
School.® It is generally estimated in Groat Britain that to give effective service 
there should be one doctor to no more than 1,000 people. To provide a service to 
our people such as is thought necessary for Great Britain we shall need nearly 
4,000 doctors, and for most of our districts find 260 doctors to do the work we are 
now trying to do with no more than two to four. ... 

The number of general hospital beds maintained in this ooimtry, including those 

* Ibid., p. 3(i. 

liciml on Pad-War hmlopmevt of Meiiml Services 22. 

® Ibid., p. .36. 

Ibid., p. 2. See also Joint Iteport of Finance Committee and Development and Welfare Com- 
mittee {2nd ed.), p, HO: 

‘The aim of the Government Medical Services in Uganda is to bring the benefits of modem 
cuivative and preventive medicine within the reach of every one of the population of nearly 
4,000,000 souls who live in the Protectorate, and in so doing to arrange that by a closely correlated 
system of medical education it will be possible ultimately to leave the care of the African in the 
hands of his own countrymen, trained in accordance with the best traditions of the medical art. 

‘(h’oat progress has been made towards that goal since the days in the last century when the 
Government Medical Services had its beginnings with the engagement of medical personnel to 
care for the health of the staff maintained by the Imperial Government to administer the country, 
but tangible as the results may seem on superficial observation it takes no deep probing to display 
the canker of indigenous and imported disease whose many roots are sapping the vitality of the 
people and wliioh if not eradicated will seriously retard, if not actually bring to a standstill, any 
further social and eoonomio development.’ 

® See also ibid., p. 127; . . there are large sections of the population resident 30 or more 

miles from a medical unit where treatment of any sort is available.’ 
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provided at Mission Hospitals and Rural Government Dispensaries, is around 4,000 ; 
the number we should maintain to give our population a reasonable hospital service 
is 40,000. This niunber does not make any allowance for special accommodation for 
such conditions as mental diseases, leprosy, venereal diseases, etc.' 

I shall now briefly discuss total mortality on the basis of the death 
returns. 

In the kingdom of Buganda the number of deaths registered oscillated 
in 1912-17 between 10,949 and 13,203, and in 1918-41 between 13,562 
and 18, 105 ; it rose in 1942 to 25,014^ and amounted in 1943 to 19,415 and 
in 1944 to 21,687. The official death-rate varied in 1913-41 between 15-4 
and 20-8,® hut was in 1942-4 27-6, 21-2, and 23*5 respectively. The rates, 
on the whole, are very low, and for some years, no doubt, lag behirid the 
truth, ^ hut in view of the apparently very low number of births and the 
apparently very low infant mortality it is possible that the actual death- 
rates did not differ essentially from the official rates. 

In Busoga District the number of deaths registered oscillated in 1912-44 
between 6,084 and 11,312 rvithout showing any definite trend. The 
official death-rate oscillated in 1912-24 between 26-2 and SO-S,® and in 
1926-44 between 17'0 and 27-1. As regards the other districts of the 
Eastern Province, for which returns are available only from 1930 on, the 
death-rate oscillated in Budama District (1930-9) between 15-0 and 24'9, 
in Bugishu District (1930-8) between 16-0 and 24-9, in Bugwere District 
(1930-8) between 18-7 and 37-3, in Teso District (1930-44) between 13-7® 
and 23'7, and in the Eastern Province as a whole (1930-44) between 17'5 
and 26-0. 

^ Report on Post-War Development of Medical Services, pp. 17-18. 

Mortality was excessive in 1942 in various areas of the Protectorate but the cause seems to he 
unknown. The Medical Report for 1942 says (p. 7) : ‘This year deaths reported exceed the number 
of live births in the Mengo District of the Buganda Province, the Busoga District of the Eastern 
Province and the Ankole District of the Western Province. Ko definite reasons for this can he 
offered but it is possible that the departure of young men with the military forces may have been 
a contributive factor.’ Actually the number of births reported in the tliree Districts rose from 
29,236 in 1941 to 32,603 in 1942, and the number of reported deaths jumped from 26,928 to 
37,627. It is obvious that the departure of young men with the military forces cannot have 
contributed to the large rise in the number of births or to the enormous rise in the number of 


’ For 1912 the death-rate is given as 21-2, but this is due to the fact that in computing the 
rate the population was assumed to be only 636,303 although the 1911 count had shown it to bo 
706,616. 

'• In 1939-44 the official rates in Mubende District were 10-2, 11-0, 9-5, lO'l, 7-3. and lO-l 
respectively. 

' The high rate of 50-8 was reached in 1921 owing to a severe ifiaguo epidemic ; see Mediml 
Report. im,pp.%,U-,19Z2,p,Z6. 

' The rates in 1037 and 1938 wore 14-6 and 13'7 respectively. Yet the Acting (lommissioncr of 
the Eastern Province said in his report for 1937 as regaixls Teso that ‘it is feared that tlie general 
Standard of housing and hygiene . . . has hardly risen at all’, and that ‘the steady and continuous 
erection of permanent buildings to replace the existing mud and grass houses, huts, lukiko halla, 
etc., is a matter of importance’ (Reports of the Provincial Commissioners, I'astern, Northern and 
Western Provinces 1037, pp. lOj 12), while in his report for 1938 the Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province stated that it was ‘a year which approached dangerously near to famine’, tliat in Teso 
over 7,000 people were fed ftom communal granaries, and that the problem of soil erosion is there 
‘most soiious’ (ibid. W3S, p. 6; see also Hailey, p. 1100). Moreover, plague was apparently 
endemic in Teso, causing in 1038 144 deaths (see Medicdl Report 1938, p. 22). See, furthermore. An 
Investigation into Health and Agriovlture in Teso, p. 22. 
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In Bunyoro District the death returns are as puzzling as the birth 
returns. The number of deaths registered oscillated in 1912-19 between 
2,280 and 6,019, in 1920-34 between 1,958 and 2,804, in 1935-7 between 
b641 and 1,662, and in 1938-44 between 1,134 and 1,384. The oiScial 
death-rate exceeded 20 in every year from 1913 to 1933, but fell thereafter 
and was in every year from 1938 to 1944 below 12. It is possible that 
death registration was adequate in former years, but it must have deteri- 
orated since and has been certainly quite defective since 1937. As regards 
the districts of the Northern Province for which returns are available 
only from 1930 on, the death-rate oscillated in Lango District (1930-44) 
between 12-8 and 30-1, in Gulu District (1930-8) between 23-7 and 40-6, 
in Chua District (1930-8) between 11-9 and 34-6, in West Nile District 
(1930-44) between 9-1 and 26-2,i and in the Northern Province as a whole 
(1930-44) between 16-4 and 23-1. 

In Ankole District the number of deaths registered was 3,352 in 1912 
and oscillated in 1913-44 between 4,013 and 8,816. The official death-rate 
oscillated between 14-0 and 29-4. In Toro District the number of deaths 
registered oscillated in 1912-27 between 1,446 and 3,907, and in 1928-44 
between 3,007 and 4,204. The official death-rate oscillated between 12-9 
and 31'0. In Kigezi District (1930-44) the death-rate oscillated between 
12'1 and 20T,2 and in the Western Province as a whole (1930-44) between 
15-0 and 21-9. 

In the five administrative units for which death records were available 
already before the first World War, the number of deaths reported was 
27,038 in 1912 and oscillated in 1913-44 between 29,109 and 49,400.® 
The death-rate oscillated in 1912-44 between 15'6 (1939) and 26‘2 
(1919). 

In the whole Protectorate the number of deaths reported oscillated in 
1930-44 between 63,069 and 85,715.'* The official death-rate oscillated in 
1930-44 between 17-0 and 22-5. But as registration has obviously been 
incomplete in many districts the actual rates maj’' have been considerably 
higher than the official rates. 

The official death-rates in Uganda suggest that mortality has been lower 
in the last 15 years than in earlier times, and this may be due to the fact 
that famines and severe epidemi&s have become much rai'er occurrences. 
But the rates have been so low in some districts in recent years that 
improvement in mortality was probably not as great as the official rates 
indicate.® 

^ The death-i'ivtc oscillated in 1930-8 between 9’1 and 12-7, and in 1939-44 between IS-l and 
26-2. As regaids the incomplotencsH of the records, see p. 269 above. 

’ As regards tlio incompleteness of tlie records, see p. 269 above. 

® Leaving out of consideration the year 1942, the maximum was 41,126 (1030). 

'* Excluding 1942 the maximum was 77,102 (1943). . 

“ When tlie oflioial deatli-rato dropped from 1931, to 1932 in the Western Provinoe from 21-87 
to 17-41, in the Eastern Province from 23-62 to 19-27, and in the Northern Provinoe from 21-37 
to 19-32, the Mledkal Report (1932, p. 30) stated for the Western Provinoe tlnit ‘this decrease is 
considered to bo the result of faulty rogi8tro.tion’ and for the Eastern and Northern Provinces 
that it was probably due. ‘in part at least, to neglect of registration’. But such considerable 
declines in the death-rates to oven much lower levels occurred also in later years (see Table 15). 
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Infant Moiiality. As long as no figures were available it was generally 
believed that infant mortality was very high.^ The Medical Report for 
1922 said: 

Infantile mortality rates tliroughout the Protectorate are supposed to be, and 
undoubtedly are, very high. Pigui-es for the returns have never yet been available, 
partly owing to the difficulties in ascertaining the age of death.^ 

When the first returns did not show an excessive mortality their 
accuracy was doubted. 

Infantile Mortality Returns have been received for Buganda Kingdom and are 
now recorded for the first time. . . . The rate for Buganda Kingdom (jjopulation 
789,124) works out at 226-9 per thousand births. This rate is considerably lower than 
was expected. The records can hardly be regarded as accurate, being a first effort 
at Infantile Mortality Returns from native records . . . .’ 

Infantile Mortality Rates for Baganda .... It was foimd impossible to get these 
rendered by the chiefs with any degree of accuracy this year, but some returns were 
made by the more highly educated chiefs and the rates given work out at 222 per 
thousand, which is thought to bo inacciu-ate and rather an under-estimation, but 
it is a great begirming and more acem-ate results may be hoped for in the future.'* 

However, when the rate for Buganda had dropped to 179 in 1924, 157 
in 1925, and 150 in 1926, the Medical Report said that the figures ‘may 
be regarded as fairly aceui’ate, because the natives of this province have 
become accustomed to rendering these retm-ns’.® 

From 1926 on, returns were received from nearly all districts. In the 
Protectorate as a whole the infant mortality rate dropped from 276 in 
1926 to 116 in 1944. In some districts the changes were most spectacular. 
In Bunyoro the rate dropped between 1926 and 1938 from 535 to 62® 
while it rose in Chua from 120 to 564. The comments in the Medical 
Reports are not very helpful. When infant mortality deolined it was 
usually attributed to maternity and child-welfare work ; but when the 

* Johnston, in 1902, said of the Baganda; ‘There is, of course, an enormous death-rate among 
the children, -who are very badly looked after by their mothers’ (The Uganda Protectorate, vol. ii, 
p, 646) j of the Basoga: ‘Among the peasants infant mortality is terrible, it is rare that a peasant 
woman succeeds in rearing more than one child’ (ibid., p. 721); and of the Nilotic negroes (Bari, 
latuka, Aoholi) ; ‘. . . infant mortality is considerable, large numbers of children dying from 
malarial fever’ (ibid., p. 778). Br. Cook wrote in Nov. 1905 in his Journal: 'The paucity of children 
[at Hoima] was amazing when compared with Buganda, and I had little difficulty in accepting 
what the ladies [at the mission dispensary] claimed .as true, viz., that some 90% of Banyoro 
children died in infancy’ (Uganda Memories, p. 209). In 1909 lie noted ; ‘Infant mortality is high 
in Uganda, something like sixty per cent, of the children dying ut, or soon after hirtid (ibid., 
p. 268). Roseoe said in 1911 concerning the Baganda: ‘Prior to the eomhig of the Arabs in King 
Suna’s reign the death-rate among infants was not so high as in later years, when sjjecilic disease 
had become rife, and had begun to tell upon the children’ (J'he Baganda, p. 97 ; it is interesting to 
note that Felkin, in 1880, hod stated that ‘infant mortality is very slight’, ‘Notes on tiio Waganda 
Tribe’, p, 746) Goloniad Beports, Uganda 1911-12, ^. 14, said with regard to the Protectorate-. 
‘The rate of infant mortality among natives is alarmingly high . . . .’ 

“ Medical Report 1922, p. 8. A few years earlier the infant mortality rate in Uganda was put 
at 330; see Lugard, foreword to Cook, Uganda Memories, and also ibid., p. 330. 

“ Medical Report 1923, p. 6. See also the statement quoted p. 209 above, 

* Ibid., p, 50. See also ibid., p, 61: ‘So fartliuy [infantile mortality returns] show distinct 
alteration for the better in those parts where active anti-venereal disease measures have been 
intreduced.’ It is difficult to see how the j{Mt returns eould show distinct alteration for the 
better.'': 

Ibid. 7926. p. 14. 


“ In 1943 and 1944 it was only ;14. 



Table 16. Infant Mortality Bates, Uganda, 1926-44^ 
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rate for the Protectorate rose from 161 in 1933 to 189 in 1934 the comment 
was: ‘It is probable that a number of deaths in children over one year are 
included in the returns. When in 1930 the rate for Teso was 86 it was 
said to be obviously inaccurate, but when it dropped in 1938 to 54 it was 
claimed that ‘the figure compares quite favourably with some European 
countries’.® In view of the bad hygienic and sanitary conditions (which 
prevail still to-day in Teso) the Medical Department was certainly right 
in rejecting as obviously too low the rate of 85 for 1930, but this rate came 
probably nearer the truth than the rates of 56 and 64 for 1937 and 1938. 
As regards Bunyoro, the Eeport of the Lady Coryndon Maternity Train- 
ing School for 1928 stated: 

Maaindi centre we have had regretfully to close down. This is the third of our 
centres in Bunyoro we have liad to close. Bunyoro is an unlucky country. It has 
by far the highest infantile mortality and the lowest birth-rate in the Protectorate 
and yet even when facilities are provided the people are too apathetic to avail them- 
selves of them. The immediate cause of closing the centre was the need for building 
a new one owing to dilapidation of the old temporary centre but the iigures for the 
last few years speak eloquently of the refusal of the Bmiyoro to bo helped.*’ 

It is inconceivable that ten years later the infant mortality rate should 
have been something like 62. But leaving out of consideration the Eastern 
and Northern Provinces where the sudden changes in the rates (in both 
directions) arouse particular distrust, and taldng into account only the 
Buganda and Western Provinces, the returns seem still far from cor- 
responding to the truth. It has been shown that when the first returns 
for Buganda (1923) yielded an infant mortality rate of 227 the Medical 
Department said that this rate was considerably lower than was expected, 
and suggested that when the returns would become more complete the 
rate would rise. But even assuming that the fii’st returns did not mider- 
state but overstated infant mortality, it seems incredible that the rate 
should actually have oscillated in 1934-44 between 63 and 102. The 
progress allegedly achieved in the Western Province is still more fantastic. 
The infant mortality rate was reported here as exceeding 250 in every year 
from 1926 to 1930. For 1938-44 it is given as 94, 94, 93, 91, 82, 69, and 71 
respeotivety.^ 

All that can he said is that the official figures of Uganda indicate an 
enormous improvement and a very low infant mortality for recent years, 
but that these figures undoubtedly overstate the improvement and very 
likely understate present mortality. 

Adult Mortality. No attempt, apparently, has ever been made to classify 
deaths over 1 year according to age. The scanty available data concern- 

MaHicat BapartWSi.^.iA. 

“ Ibid. 19iS, p. 33. It was, in fact, lower than in every European country except Hiigland, 
Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland; including afcill-birtlis it was oven lower than in any other 
country in the world. 

; ^ Ibid, 192^, p, 08. 

* In England and Wales the infant mortality rate oaoillated in 1838-1904 hetween 1,30 and 104 
and dropped in 1910 for the first time below 96. The deorease in England was due in part to a 
deoroasa of the birth-rate. In Buganda the average official birth-rate in 1938-44 was much higher 
than in any year from 1911 to 1937. 
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ing deaths of labourers employed on public works still showed 16 years 
ago a high mortality, in fact, a much higher mortality than the Administra- 
tion realized^ Health conditions have been particularly bad among 
immigrant labourers. One cause which was emphasized particularly in 
the Medical Report for 1927 was the poor state in which they arrived. 

Unfortunately, the areas from where the West Nile and especially the Banyal- 
wanda labour come, are badly infected with Dysentery and intestinal parasitic 
diseases which probably account for their poor physique and poor disease resisting 
powers.’* Added to this, practically all the Banyalwanda labour has to pass tlirough 
a district absolutely infested with Spirillum Tick. It is obvious therefore that they 
are a very real danger not only to the districts through which they pass, but also to 
the township.s and districts where they finally decide to remain. . . 

By this time conditions within Uganda had already improved. The 
Medical Report for 1925 said; 

The health conditions of alien labour housed in camps were bad. The number of 
camps for which Mulago** was responsible was IS, housing on an average 4,194 
porters mainly belonging to the Banyaruanda tribe recruited from Belgian Ruanda. 
During the year these porters accounted for 10,947 new oases with 55,947 re-atten- 
dances for various diseases. There were 1,281 cases of Dysentery amongst them with 
222 deaths, 159 of which occurred in hospital and 63 in camps. The total deaths 
during the year from all causes were 286.® 

The Medical Report for 1926 said with regard to railway labourers who 
had come from the West Nile District and were in a camp at Luzira : 

. . . when this labour was first installed the conditions under which the labourers 
were housed was bad and the sick rate and death mto correspondingly high. As 
soon as it could reasonably be done, conditions were improved, and now the whole 
of the labour is on the way to being housed in permanent brick buildings under good 
conditions. Li this one camp, as the result of these improvements, a compaiuson 
between the last three rnontlis of 1925 and the same period for 1926 .shows a drop in 
the dysentery rate from 1,100 per 1,000 per amruni to 100 per 1,000 per annum and 
in the death rate from 160 per 1,000 per anmun to 0 per annum. . . .* 

Health conditions among the Banyaruanda were still very bad. 

The conditions tmder which they lived were not good. In consequence, there was 
a considerable amount of sielmess amongst them. Dysentery, tick fever and malaria 
were the principal diseases which afflicted them. Of these, the most fatal was 

^ To quote only one example. The Report of the Labo-ur Department for 1930 states (pp. 4, 9) 
that for the construction of the Mwirasandu-Nsongezi-ICagera Port Eoad 10,4.35 labourers were 
recruited in 1929-30 of whom 157 died from sickness. The Report says (pp. 6-6) that the death- 
rate was ‘slightly lower than the normal death rate of the district of Ankole. 

Death rate per 1,000 on oonstruetion 15 

„ „ „ ,, Ankole Distiiot, 1928 16-60 

„ „ „ „ „ ,. 1929 17-7(1.’ 

But theso labourers wore engaged on a four months’ oontraot, and the average labour strength 
(computed from ibid., pp. 7-8) was 2,928 so that the actual death-rate (excluding deaths from acci- 
dents) was 54 and not 16. 

^ Bee aXao Labour Department Report 1(125, p.-Z. . . i 

^ Medical Report 1927, p. 68. . . 

* ‘Mulago consists of a number of medical interests, and activities centred round Mulago 
Hospital’ (ibid. 1925, p. 72). 

® Ibid. 102S, p. 82. See silao Rapport par le Gouvemeinent bdge ausitjetdeVAdminuiration du 
Ruanda-Urundi 1023, p. 85. 

^ Medical Report 1936, p, 78. 
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dysentery, accounting for 996 cases -ndth 139 deaths amongst all Government 
labour in the camps concerned. During the year we were lucliily free from epidemics 
of dysentery such ns occurred in 1925 amongst the labom- and the disease shewed 
no marked seasonal variation. As in the case of other diseases, particularly tick 
fever, the liigliest rate was usually amongst new arrivals who had not adapted them- 
selves to strange conditions.* 

It seems actually that in the Government Labour Camps under the 
care of Mulago from which, apparently alone, figures are available mortality 
had not improved in 1926 but improved in 1927, while morbidity was not 
lower in 1927 than in 1926 or 1925. The data for 1926-7 may be summarized 
as follows:® 




Number 


1 Bate per 1,000 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Average daily strength 
in oamp.s . 

4,194 

3,693 

1,888 




Oases of disoasos . 

10,947 

16,466 

8,’ll3 

2,6io 

4,186 

4,297 

Deaths from dysentery . 

222 

139 ] 

14 

63 

37 ! 

7 

Deaths from other causes 

63 1 

162 

43 

15 

44 1 

23 

Total deaths. 

285 

301 

67 

68 

81 

30 


The Medical Reports made the following comments : 

1926. In placing under camp conditions natives who hav€i been used all their 
lives to village conditions, an increase in sickness of all descriptions is to be expected. 
But that it should have reached and maintained the proportions it did, must be 
ascribed to the conditions imdor which they lived.^ 

1926. A sick rate of 4,185 per 1,000 per annum and a death rate of 81 per 1,000 
per annum amongst a body of picked adults is extremely higli. Ignorance and fear 
of seeking medical relief largely explains this state of affairs. The presence of these 
people, diseased, ignorant and unclean in their habits, amongst the indigenous 
tribes, constitutes a real danger to the health of the local inhabitants.* 

1927. Table . . . shows the sickness and death rates in the camps under the care 
of Mulago. The figures disclose a very marked improvement on 1926,'’ the most 
noteworthy change being the reduction of the dysentery death rate from 37 per 
1,000 to 7 per 1,000. ... 

The improvement is to bp attributed to three factors, (a) That all labour is 
concentrated in two camps where careful and competent supervision is possible. 
(b) That there being loss demand for immigrant labour, the camp population is loss 
shifting than before, (c) The unlit have boon repatriated and the fittest remain.® 

When immigration again increased m the second half of the 1930s 
the health conditions of the alien labourers were viewed with ever- 
increasing concern. At first it was apparently the question of nutrition 
which attracted particular interest. The Medical Report for 1936 de- 
scribed the position as follows : 

It is a common practice to offer a labourer She. 10 a month with rations or Shs. 12 
a month without rations . As a large proportion of tho labour ein j)loyed in the country 
is from Ruanda, and these men only come to earn enough to pay their taxes and to 
do this m the shortest possible time, it is natural that they should prefer to take 
^ Medical SepoH 1928r 'pp, 7S-Q. 
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Sha. 12 a month without rations, hoping to live, or rather half-starve, on Sh. l a 
month. One of the criticisms of the new Rules [under the Masters and Servants 
Ordinance] is that the suggested diet costs Shs. 6 to Shs. 7 a month. This diet only 
contains some 3,400 calories, and is only just adequate under the standards set out 
in a pamphlet issued by the Health Organisation of the League of Nations entitled 
‘Repoi't on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition’, for a man doing moderately hard 
work. It is, therefore, obvious that if Shs. 2 really represents the sum which the 
employer spends on food, it is inadequate to provide a reasonable diet, while if it 
represents only part, the employee who accepts Shs. 12 a month without rations 
must find the balance from his small wage or be inadequately fed.^ 

The Committee of Inquiry into the Labour Situation in the Uganda 
Protectorate said with regard to the Banyaruanda; 

These 100,000 annual migrants constitute perhaps the most intractable feature 
of the present problem. Purposeful, silent, not readily to be deflected, they may be 
seen in groups on almost any day in the year on the south-western roads pressing on 
relentlessly towards Bugancla, reminiscent of nothing so much os of a stream of ants. 
Both on humanitarian grounds and on the practical one of safeguarding the health 
of Uganda’s indigenous population some steps should be taken to mitigate the hard- 
ships of the journey for theso people once they have entered Uganda territory. “ 

Before the great majority of these immigrants obtain work they have to reach 
Buganda, wliich represents to them what the United States did to the Irishman of 
the nineteenth century. The route they follow is a long and trying one with expanses 
of empty and largely waterless coimtry. Although they leave their homes in Ruanda 
in good physical condition many, having already travelled a long stretch of difficult 
coimtry, are suffermg from fatigue and under-nourishment when they reach the 
Uganda frontier for the most part at the bridge over tho Kakitumba River at 
Merama Hill. Once over the Kakitumba a small proportion can obtain immediate 
employment at the tin mines which are close at hand. The great majority, however, 
makes for Buganda, and proceeds by cross-country routes to Mbarara, a distance of 
say 30-40 miles, travelling a sufficiently well-watered country with a number of 
centres of population. From Mbarara the route to Buganda follows the Mbarara- 
Masaka road ; the greater part of the 92 miles of this road is uninhabited and water- 
less and many reach the neighbourhood of Masaka in an exhausted and sometimes 
starving condition. Masaka hospital as a result receives a steady flow of these 
immigrants suffering from malaria, semi-starvation and other diseases brought on 
by the rigours of tho journey. Apart from the hardships which they themselves 
undergo, their poor health is a source of danger to the population among whom they 
settle. Tuberculosis is being introduced, spirillum fever is re-appearing along the 
routes by which they travel, and their insanitary habits aro spreading intestinal 
parasites and similar infections around the camping places at which they congregate.® 

The Director of Medical Services, at the meeting of the Legislative 
Council on 14 December 1942, emphasized particularly the influence of 
immigrant labour on the health condition of the indigenous population. 

Before I conclude I should like to make reference to our labour problems for these 
have an important bearing on the health of our people. It is unfortunately true to 
say that some employers in this country find it easier and cheaper to take on new 
arrivals for work on their estates rather than to maintain what labour they have in 
a fit stato of health. Uganda is very fortunate in having immigrant Banyaruanda 
labour in numbers for work at low wages but l am satisfied that the availability of 

^ Ibid. 1930, p. 11. Sec also, for example, JSeport on an Investigation into Conditions 
affecting Unskilled Labour (1937), p. 11 ; Second Beport of the Labour Advisory Committee (1943), 
pp. 26-8. 

” Beport of the Committee of Enquiry into the Labour Situation in the Uganda Protectorate, 
1938, pp. 48-9. ® Ibid., pp. 22-3. 
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this cheap labour has hampered improvement in the conditions under which labour 
is worked, cared for and generally maintained.^ 

The Labour Advisory Committee in their Bepori on the Organization of 
the South-Western Labour Migration Routes said: 

It has long been recognised that the conditions under which the Banyaruanda^ 
and other labourers travel along those routes leave a great deal to bo deshed. The 
hardship which they ondiu-o from the lack of any adequate provision for safeguarding 
them against exposure, highway robbery, disease, wild animals and the .shortage of 
food is a matter of common obseivation. . . . 

Although the existence of tliia problem has long been recognised, m 1042 it pre- 
sented itself in a particularly acute form. The decrease in the plantmg of cotton in 
Buganda during that year caused the supply of immigrant labour to exceed the 
demand and in consequence there was a considerable amount of unemployment 
among the immigrants. Although for many years Banyaruanda suffering from mal- 
nutrition have been treated in the hospitals at Mulago and Masaka, in 1942 the 
nmnbers were much larger than usual and the problem of destitute Banyaruanda 
made itself felt as far oast as the township of Jinja. The nimibers of emaciated and 
half-starving labourers calling at dispensaries in the areas of employment, mainly 
in search of food, was also exceptionally high. The Medical Officer of the Mengo 
District, among others, di'ew attention to the appalling state of heal th of the maj ority 
of those itmerant labourers, most of whom were in his view living below subsistence 
level and many at .starvation level. This view was reinforced by representations from 
the Resident of Buganda and other Administrative Officers. In short, the conditions 
were such as to call imperatively for remedial measures, both short- and long-term.® 

The Committee had at its disposal a most instructive Memorandum on 
‘The Health of Temporary Immigrant Banyaruanda and Allied Tribes’ 
by the District Medical Officer, Mengo, dated 3 Jime 1942.^ It is based on 
‘a detailed enquiry into the health aspects of immigrant labouring condi- 
tions amongst the Banyaruanda, mainly on the estates of the Uganda 
Sugar and Tea Factories’. I must here confine myself to quoting the 
Conclusions. 

1. The uncoutrolled entry of thousands of Banyaruanda into this District every 
year in searcli of work is constituting not only a very grave social problem but one 
of profound medical importance. They arrive from Ruanda-Urundi in an exhausted 
devitalised state ; the vast majority are grossly under-nourished ; many are suffering 
from specific nutritional disease and from infective disease, much of which is 
directly attributable to malnutrition. 

^ Legislative Gomcil, 22nd Session, Id and 2nd Meetings, p. 40. 

® ‘This tem is used in this report as a convenient expression to cover all the immigrants from 
the south-west, though all may not be natives of Ruanda-Unmdi.’ Seo also in this connexion 
Report of Enquiry was, p. 22: ‘Volunteer labour coming in from the West Nile District travels by 
steamer to Butiaba and thence finds its way into Buganda usually by road, often obtaining 
temporary work on the way and supporting itself without difficulty. It presents no special 
problem.’ Conditions at the Tanganyilta frontier, on the other hand, are not very s-atisfactory. 
‘At the present time there is a slight degree of control at Kyaka by the Tanganyika Authorities, 
consisting merely of a suporlicial oxaminatiou by a native medical orderly and tlie issue of road 
passes to those who are regarded as flt.to travel. Those rejected are, theoretically, not permitted 
to cross by the Government ferry and are detained in some huts in the Gmnbolola ; actually, it is 
highly probable that they cross the river e]sGw;here by canoe ferry, ns niaiiy Seriously unfit are 
seen on Uganda roads.’ (‘Eeport of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Labour Advisory 
Committee on 21at December 1942’, Second Report of the Labour Advisory Oommiitee, p. 36.) 

A’ Second Report of the Labour Advisory Committee, -p. 2 . 

Ibid., pp. 23-34. 
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2. To what extent the nutritional state of Banyaruanda before they leave their 
tribal lands contributes to exhaustion, physical breakdown and disease en routs or 
soon after arrival is problematical. Some Icnowledge of this would be of value in 
assessing all the causes involved. 

3. On the journey down they are subject to the rigours of physical hardship, 
insufficient food, and recurring untreated malaria — a disease to which they are not 
intensively exposed in their own country, to which in consequence they have little 
or no tolerance, and which must contribute materially to their lack of resistance to 
other diseases. 

4. Mortality is far in excess of that of the indigenous population, but to what 
extent wo have no reliable information. There is evidence, not yet fully confiiTned, 
that mortality rates among Ruanda employees of the Uganda Sugar Factory are 
staggeringly high. Further inquiry into the mortality experienced by these people 
is urgently called for. 

5. There is evidence that the incidence of tuberculosis among Banyaruanda is 
rapidly increasing in this District — ^to the danger of the resident population.^ Here 
again it is urgently necessary that the question be investigated as early as possible. 

0. The inexorable necessity of earning as much money as possible dm-ing their 
short stay in Uganda and of oarnmg their sustoiianco compels those people to work 
immediately they arrive, thus precluding a period of rest and recuperation which 
they so urgently need. If they are too ill to work, they starve ; if they overtax their 
strength in work they expose themselves to the risk of physical breakdown and inter- 
current disease. 

7. There are grounds for belie^dng that in general the conditions of employment 
on Baganda ahambas are less onerous than are those on non-native owned estates 
that do not provide food in lieu of part pay without option. Oircurnstanoes dictate 
that whore possible Banyaruanda prefer to work additionally for their food rather 
than pay for it or accept it in lieu of part pay. Such preferment operates to the 
detriment of their health in the period before they have recovered from the effects 
of their journey. 

S. The food that is worked for on ahambas is usually monotonous and deficient in 
certain essential food factors, particularly in good class protein and fat. The standard 
contract ration issued by employers is not a whole diet and by itself cannot maintain 
health, being notably deficient in vitamins A, B and G. There can bo no certainty 
that employoes accepting the ration will work for or purchase the additional supple- 
ments necessary to convor-t it into a whole diet. Many Banyaruanda in fact do not, 
whore there are no shambaa in the vicinity. 

9. Agricultural labour on estates is not exceasivo for fit men, oven on the Uganda 
Sugar Estate, but it is excessive, for undernourished debilitated men such as many 
of those who have recently arrived from Ruanda and who have not fully recovered 
from the effects of their journey. Under such conditions the standard task, oven of 
only 4 hours duration, may well precipitate these men over the threshold of physical 
breakdown. There is evidence that work on the Uganda Sugar Estate is tuireason- 
ably excessive to any but physically fit men with the result that some 10 per cent 
of Banyaruanda porters are unable to finish their task for the day. 

10. Continuous manual labour of more than 4J hours diuation without a rest 
pause is dstrimontal to physical efficiency and therefore to woi'k output and health. 
Similarly, the boiioficial effect on labour efficiency (and therefore on health) of issuing 
a mid -task ration of maize gruel or a similar sthmilant is well recognized and. is in 
fact practised by some employers in this district to certain classes of labour. 

11. The practice of cutting the entire pay for a task in cases of non-oornplotion by 
reason of illness or debility is reprehensible—a stronger word could bo used — and 
should not bo tolerated by Government. . 

Tlie inorcaBe m tlie incidence of relapsing fever has lilcewise been attributed to the spread of 
the ti(5lc by the migrations of labourers from Ruanda-Uruudi and the Belgian Congo. See J/edkal 
Re.'porll94S,f.Z-, 1944,\xo. 
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12. The standard of housing of African labour- on agricultural estates in this 
district is in general deplorably low; there are, however, a few exceptions. The 
Uganda Sugar Factory and Tea Estates provide good but limited housing facilities, 
but circumstances are such that the majority of employees prefer to live in the 
vicinity of the nhamXnis off the estate. Housing conditions at many estates are no 
better than tlio.so on Ilnganda shambas employing immigrant labour.^ 

13. There is wide diversity in the completeness of medical facilities on estates. 
At mo.st a supply of simple remedies and dressings are available. Only a few provide 
ward accommodation and only two qualified medical practitioners, in one case on a 
part time basi.s only. The chief criticism here is the lack of trained medical atten- 
dants. The Uganda Sugar Factory has incomparably better medical arrangements 
than any other estate in the district, despite its deficieneies.“ 

The Committee fully endorsed the ‘EarhHett Report’ of 8 October 
1942 which it had received from the Acting Assistant Director of Medical 
Services and the Inspector of Labour. This report contains in particular 
the restilts of a visit to a tin mine at Rutongo in Ruanda-Urundi, which 
employs 3,700 porters. It appears that working and living conditions, in 
many respects, are more favourable there to the labourers than in Uganda. 

New recruits are not given a full task until, as a result of a balanced diet and any 
necessary medical attention they are able to complete it, . . . The labourers were seen 
at work and it was hard to believe that they belonged to the same tribe as the porters 
who are now a familiar sight on the roads in Uganda. Their physique was excellent 
and a group of drillers using twenty-pound hammers was particularly impressive. 
Those men, although observed for a period of at least 15 minutes, continued to swing 
their hammers without rest and without distress, a feat quite beyond the strength 
of the average Munyaruanda. They were contract labourers in their second and 
third years of service. . . . The work of tho Ghe.f de Main d’CEuvre Indighie, who is in 
charge of the welfare of tho labour, was of great interest. His office is, designedly, 
placed at a short distance from the general offices of the company and is screened by 
trees so that labourers with complaints or requests can feel that they are dealing 
with him and not with the management. The functions of this service are to ensure 
the healthy and contented labour .... The death rate per thousand is ten . . . 

Visits were paid to the sugar factories at Lugazi and Kakira when the cause of the 
high death rates among Banyaruanda labour was being investigated. The difference 
in outlook between the managements at these factories and at Rutongo was very 
apparent. There is a lai-ge supply of casual labour usually available at Lugazi and 
the management prefer to use this labour, only using contract labonr when forced 
to do so. Although anyone who wishes may receive rations tho management do not 
appear interested in whether those are drawn or not and fail to appreciate the 

' See also Labour Deparlmeni Report 1944, p. 4: ‘The housing of labour remained at a general 
unsatisfactory level though efforts to obtain improvements, particularly with tho larger employing 
concerns, have not been relaxed and some progress has been achieved. The provision of proper 
housing and other facilities for employees was still regarded in some quarters as the last item of 
capital expenditure to be undortalcen, the extent and standard of such facilities being dependent 
on the ability of any particular enterprise to meet the cost, after all other charges have been met. 
Tho implication is that whore enterprises can only pay at the expense of human material then the 
position should bo accepted. It is satisfactory to he able to state that one of the larger employing 
concerns displayed great interest in the problem of feeding and housing labour and effected 
considerable improvements in providing new labour lines of a more satisfactory and suitable type, 
together with kitchen arrangements for communal cooldng and feeding, thus sotting an example 
whioh others might ^yoIl follow. There was, however, a clear indication that general improvements 
tow-ards aoooptecl minimum standards can. only be achieved by tho enforoement of regulations 
designed to; Dover all roquirements,’ / ; 

“ Second Report of the Labour Advisory OommUtee, pp. 32-4. 

° Ibid,, pp. 14-16. 
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advantage of ensm'ing that they get the return in energy for the money they give 
in lieu of rationed 

It must not he assumed that the provision of camps with food and medical 
facilities will, by itself, achieve Government’s object with regard to the inflow and 
outflow of labour nor that the attaimnent of this object will remove the causes of 
the malnutrition and starvation and the morbid conditions associated with them 
which are found today among mimigrant labour in Uganda .... There is little use 
in providing food and shelter for immigrants on their way to and from work if the 
conditions under which they w'ork are not satisfactory and lead to sickness and death 
and, except on grounds of humanity, in making hospital accommodation available 
if the people treated in hospital, after they are discharged, again fall victims to 
under-nourishmont and lack of shelter.® 

There is no statistical yard-stick by which to judge the effect of immigrant labour 
on the health of the local population. There is no disea.se found amongst the Banya- 
ruanda which did not exist in Uganda before they began to immigrate and returns 
from hospitals and dispensaries constitute only a record of the number of persons 
diagnosed as suffering from certain illnesses who have sought medical advice and do 
not represent the incidence of these diseases amongst the local population. It can, 
nevertheless, definitely be said that hospital beds which should be occupied by the 
local population are being used for the Banyaruanda and the presence of so many 
ill-housed and unhealthy individuals with intestinal parasites and with tiiberonlosis 
has an adverse effect on the health of the population among which they live. The 
effect of the maintenance of a low wage rate caused by large supplies of cheap labour 
must not be neglootod.'’ 

The Report on the Post-War Development of the Medical Services 
complained in 1944 that the conditions under which the labourers from 
Ruanda-Unmdi ‘travel and those under which they live and work are 
still far from satisfactory’.'* 

The newly formed Labour Department has not yet on its staff a Medical Officer to 
advise on the cai’e of labourers from a medical point of view. The fitness of labour 
is so much dependent on their living and feeding conditions that the provision of a 
medical officer to care for labom’ should be considered a measure of economy. Present 
conditions under which labourers are housed, fed and cared for when sick are 
deplorable, and must not he allowed to continue. It is recommended that the 
Medical Officer appointed to the Labour Department should be of the grade of a 
Senior Medical Officer.® 

Population Oroivth. There is a consensus of opinion that the population 
of Buganda declined enormously in the decades preceding the proclama- 
tion of the British Protectorate (1894). Lugard, who accepted Wilson’s 
estimate of 5,000,000 natives for 1879, wrote in 1893 that the population 
had in the meantime ‘decreased probably by more than half’.® In a more 
recent book he demonstrated the decline by saying that Stanley in 1875 
found the King of Buganda fighting the Wavuma with an army of 250,000 
while Ashe in 1889 estimated the fighting strength of the Baganda at only 
40,000.’ Johnston reports: 

The Kingdom of Uganda in the time of Mutesa, though then of smaller extent 
politically than at the present day, probably numbered 4,000,000 people. In 1901 
I was not able to estimate the population at much over , 1,000, 000.® 

1 Ibid., p. IS. “ Ibid., pp. 18-19. » Ibid., p. 20. * Seporl, p. 13. ® Ibid., p. 37. 

“ Lugard, 2'fe o/ oMr ^!osf A/rt607j vol. i, pp: 432-3. 

^ Seo Lugard, l'!ie Story of Oie Uganda Protectorate, pp. 55, S2. 

^ Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, vol, a, p. G4fi. 
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Rosooe relates: 

In the early days of Mutesa’s reign the Baganda were said to liave numbered three 
millions; civil war. which broke out after the death of the famous king [1884], and 
famine, which followed the war, reduced the number of the people to about a million 
and a half . . . 

Major Macdonald said that ‘in the days of Mtesa, the population of 
Uganda had been estimated to amount to 1,000,000’, but that ‘it is 
doubtful if 600,000 souls remained in the country, and even these were 
to be still further reduced by famine and pestilence 

We are thus told that within about the same period the population 
of Buganda decreased fi-om 6,000,000 to less than 2,500,000, or from 

4.000. 000 to about 1,000,000, or from 3,000,000 to 1,600,000, or from 

1.000. 000 to less than 600,000. All these numerical expressions of the 
amount of population decline are ill founded, and the same is true of the 
figures relating to the fighting strength. Stanley, who in 1878 estimated 
the population of Buganda at 750,000, did not say that he found the King 
of Buganda with an army of 250,000 ; he said he found in the emperor’s 
camp at Kakaranga about 260,000 people — 125,000 Waganda warriors, 
‘nearly 50,000 women, and about as many children and slaves of both 
sexes’, and 26,000 warriors from other countries.® Ashe, who in 1889 put 
the population of Buganda rather higher than Stanley in 1878, did not 
estimate their fighting strength at 40,000 ; he thought it impossible that 
Stanley found 150,000 warriors in one. camp, and doubted ‘if by the 
mightiest effort more than forty thousand warriors could be massed at 
any given point But the fact that the arbitrary juxtaposition of various 
estimates shows an enormous population decline and that it would be easy 
to assemble other figures indicating a considerable population increase® 
does not, of course, mean that the population did not actually decline, 
and it is interesting to study the causes which are said to have led to such 
a decrease. 

The missionary Wilson said in 1879 : 

The Waganda are constantly at war with one or other of the nations round them, 
and thoir battles, being hand-to-hand encounters, are fearfully dostructivo. In one 
engagement which came under rny immediate notice, fifty jjer cent, of tho Waganda 
warriors were killed, and, as they gained the clay, the loss of their opponents must 
have been oven greater. 

The rule with the Waganda, when they have taken a town or district, i.s to put 
all the full-grown men to death, and to take the children and women pri.soners 

^ B,osooe, T/te SoffaTida, p. 6. 

2 Macdonald, Soldiering and Surmjing in British Bast Afrir/j, pi). 

“ See Stanley, Through the, Dark Continent, vob i, pp. 304-6. ‘This large total [2,')0,000] may 
seem startling, hut not more so to those acquainted Avith tho onstoms and population of Uganda 
and the nature and extent of Mtesa’s authority than the live and a quarter millions said to have 
started with Xerxes in his invasion of Greece.’ 

Ashe, p. 296. 

' Stanley in 1878 estimated the population, density of Buganda at only about 23 per sC|itaro 
mile, Portal in 1893 at about 30, and Johnston in 1901 at about 50 (see pp. 236-7 ahovo). 

* Wilson and J’clidn, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, vol, i, p, 151, Nee also IToiLin, ‘Notes 
on the Waganda Tribe’, pp. 736-7: ‘The Waganda . . . are constantly at war, making continual 
raids on the surrounding countries for cattle.aud slaves. > ., . Their fight's are often very sanguinary, 
and they frequently lose 30 to 40 per cent, of their men.’ 
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He emphasized furthermore the importance of diseases : 

The diseases to -which the Waganda are subject make a formidable list .... Small- 
pox is one of the moat fatal, coming at intervals in epidemics, and carrying off 
thousands of victims .... Syphilis is extremely common, especially among the men, 
in all its forms, and is a frequent complication in other diseases.^ 

Felkin listed moreover as ‘Causes that Limit Population’ in Uganda 
proper: (1) Conditions of Marriage (o-wing to the frequency of polygamy 
a large number of the poorer men are unable to marry) ; (2) Separation of 
Husband and Wife (from the time of her pregnancy until she has -w^eaned 
her child) ; (3) Miscarriages.^ 

Lugard said in 1893 that the population of Buganda had been reduced 
by half ‘owing to continual war and to Mwanga’s persecutions’.-'’ He 
mentioned also the famine caused among pastoral tribes by the 1890 
cattle plague in Buganda, Ankoli, and Bimyoro,^ and said that smallpox 
was ‘a terrible scourge to the natives’.® In his book published in 1901 he 
dealt more fully with diseases. 

Confluent small -pox is the most fatal disease of Uganda. . . . The next most terrible 
disease is the bubonic plague .... Malarial fever is not uncommon .... The very 
prevalent skin diseases may be attributed to the change of diet consequent on the 
death of the cattle from rinderpest.® 

Syphilis is common.'^ 

He stated furthermore that polygamy and early marriage tend to cheek 
the increase of population.® 

Portal in 1893 explained the depopulation of Buganda as follows: 

The almost incredible misgovermnont, the barbarous enactments of its kings, the 
cold-blooded massacres, the wars of extermination, the raids, tlie murders, and the 
internecine conflicts under which the country has groaned for the last thirty years, 
have in many districts more than decimated the population, and have driven 
thousands into voluntary exile to the south of the Lake.® 

Macdonald said that by February 1890 the population of Buganda had 
been ‘greatly reduced, not only by actual losses in war and by the seces- 
sion of the Mohammedan faction, but also because great numbers of the 
peasants had fled from the country and transferred their allegiance to 
chiefs where hfe and property were more secui-e’. Immediately thereafter 
the population was ‘still flirther reduced by famine and pestilence’. 

. . . for food was very scarce, and before the new crops could be reaped large numbers 
of the people had died of starvation or been reduced to living on roots and the wild 

^ Wilson and Pollmi, vol. i, p. 183; see also Felkin ‘Notes on the Waganda Tribe’, pp. 704-6^ 
As regards Unyoro, Felkin say.s that ‘smaU-pox maJees great ravages at times . . . and venereal 
disease is -widely spread’ (Wilson and FeUdn, vol. ii, p. 48), and couoerning Bari that ‘small-pox 
is often very prevalent in these parte, and venereal diseases also’ (ibid., p. 97). The Handbook of 
British East Africa JS03 .stated concerning Uganda: ‘As regards health there is little information 
available. Sinall-pox epidemics are frequent and fatal, and are much dreaded by the natives, 
and syphilis is very common’ (p. 51). 

® See Felkin, ‘Notes on the Waganda Tribe’, pp. 744^5. 

® Lugard, 2’Ae .Si.se of our East African Empire, vol. ii, p. 98; see also Lugard, The Story of the 
Uganda Protectm-ale,-pp.iQ,&3. 

■* See The Rise, vol. i, p. 626, vol. ii, p. 169; see also TU Slcmj, p. 104. 

® T/jfi Nise, vol. i, p. 394. ® TAe p. 68. 

■' Ibid., p. 69. * See ibid., p. 30. 

EoxtaXi British Mission to Uganda, p.lSS. 
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products of the jungle. Then, as so often happens, pestilence followed in the foot- 
steps of famine, and counted its victims by thousands. A virulent form of bubonic 
plague decimated the country, and threatened to reduce Uganda to little more than 
an empty name.^ 

Johnston, who assumed that by 1901 the population density of Buganda 
had been reduced to less than one-quarter, said; 

This decrease is partly due to the appalling bloodshed and massacres which went 
on between 1860 and 1898 and were caused by the wars, raids, and civil wars which 
took place imder the kings Mutesa, Kiwewa, Karema, and Mwaiiga, and which 
resulted from the counter-raids of Unyoro. But another cause seems to have been 
the exhaustion of men and women by premature debauchery. From some cause or 
another the women of Uganda have become very poor breeders. ^ 

If one reads the works of Speke, of Stanley, of tho Eov. W. P. [R. P.] Ashe, of 
Lugard, and Colvile, one realises what a bloody country was the Kingdom of Uganda 
before it came under British control. . . . Speke gives a pathetic account of Mutesa’s 
wives being hurried off to a cruel execution for most trivial reasons .... The wor- 
ship of the spirits in Uganda and Busoga involved constant human sacrifice. ... In 
tlie countries spealdng the speech of Unyoro native custom positively recpiired the 
suicides of wives on their husboaids’ graves. But the warfare that took place ! — the 
constant loss of life that was due to civil wars or the aggressions on or by other states ; 
raids from Uganda into Unyoro to obtam extra wives for the chiefs, raids from 
Unyoro into Toro and Ankolo to snatch cattle and seize women then again, further 
east, whole tribes wiped out of existence. This has occurred again and again. . . . 
Famines, epidemics of smallpox or of bubonic plague,'* attacks of a virulent dysentery 
oavtsed by bad water and semi-starvation, -would slay here 6,000, here 10,000, else- 
where wipe out a whole nation. The cattle plague would come dowii from the north, 
and since there was no central Government to chock it or to segregate infected herds, 
disease would wipe off all the cattle from a country as large as Wales, reducing its 
inhabitants, who had hitherto depended solely on the produce of their cattle, sheep, 
and goats, to starvation or a disastrous emigration.** 

Johnston discusses also other diseases, in particular syphilis. 

It would almost seem os though the Bagonda had lost much of their original 
vigour as a race through the effects of former debauchery and the appalling ravages 

* Macdonald, pp. 194-6. ** Johnston, The Protectwate of Uganda, vol. ii, pp. 640-2. 

^ As regards Unyoro he said in particular that the aristocracy ‘were perpetnally fighting one 
with tlie other’ and thereby ‘must have destroyed during the last fifty years a c^uarter of a million 
people according to native accounts’ ; that ‘their ex-king, ICabarega, had the doubtful honour of 
exterminating a larger number of his own subjects by his own massacres than was aooomplished 
by any of his foreign foes or allies’ (ibid., p. 592) ; that there had been an ‘appalling depopulation 
of the country consequent on civil wars and foreign invasions’ (ibid., p. 588) which had the result 
that ‘the populalioii of the District of Unyoro is estimated at the present day as not exceeding 
110,000’ ; and that the race seems ‘to have spent its vigour and exhausted its energy in the 
continual fighting which has gone on in that unhappy land for the last forty or fifty years’ (ibid., 
p. 691). 

'* Pot Unyoro see ibid., p. 593: ‘The bubonic plague which is always simmering in these countries 
near the Victoria Nyanza. has visited Unyoro repeatedly, having largely brought about the de- 
population of tlie Buridi sub-division.’ 

*! Ibid., vol. i, pp. 279-80. With regard to the Bahima in Ankole, whose number he tliinks has 
been reduced to 20,000 (ibid., vol. ii, p. 616), he says (ibid., p. 626): ‘Thirteen years ago [I860] the 
cattle plague, which devastated so much of East Central Africa, swept through Ankole and carried 
oil tiiroe-lourths of the cattle. The Bahima, who then depended almost exclusively on their ca ttle 
for food, perished from starvation in great numbers, and the following year still more of them 
died from a visitation pf smallpox, which proved fatal to them in their weakened condition. 
Lieutenant Mundy states that from the information given to him by intelligent Bahima, lie 
belie vea the Ilima population and their stock of oattle at the present day to be not more than a 
third of what they were fourteen years, ago,’ . , ' . . 
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caused among them by syphilis. It is difficult to overestimate the damage done by 
this last disease. . . . Dr. Cook, of the Church Missionary Society, in. one of his reports 
to the Bishop of Uganda in 1901, remarked, ‘In Uganda syphilis is universal.’ So 
far as can be ascertained, this plague did not exist in the country until communica- 
tions were opened up with the Zanzibar coast-lands and with the Sudan provinces 
of Egypt between 1860 and 1860.^ 

According to these and other early writers the main causes of the popula- 
tion decline in Uganda in the decades preceding the British administration 
were (1) intertribal wars, (2) civil wars, (3) massacres by the kings, (4) 
offerings of human victims to the gods, (5) famines, (6) epidemics, (7) 
syphilis, (8) debauchery, (9) low fertility of women, (10) flight from the 
country. The numerical importance of some of these factors — ^violent 
deaths and famines — ^has probably been exaggerated. ^ It is possible even 
that mortality, while being very high, was not excessive. But since 
fertility in Buganda was low there is not the least doubt that deaths here 
considerably exceeded births and that there actually was a notable decline 
in population. But Buganda comprised only something like one-quarter 
of the total population of the Uganda Protectorate (as constituted in 1 896), 
and as fertility apparently was not low in the rest of the country there 
seems no reason to assume that in the decades preceding the British 
administration there was a notable population decline in the country as 
a whole. 

As regards the first period of British administration Commissioner 
Johnston stated in 1900 with regard to the Protectorate as a whole: 
‘ Civil wars, invasions, and, in some districts, famines, have of late years 
caused an evident decrease in the population.’® Lugard, in 1901, said 
concerning the Baganda : ‘ it is probable that to-day not more than 
fifteen to twenty thousand could take the field. Ten years ago Ashe 

^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. C40. He says also that syphilis ‘is rife throughout Unyoro’ (ibid., p. 593). 

“ L. P. Mair points out that ‘if the term “human saorifloes" ... is taken to imply a belief in 
deities who required human lives of their worshippers, it is quite inaccurate’ (p. 170), and that 
‘the arbitrary cruelties of the king only affected persons in or near the capital’ (p. 182). As 
regards intertribal wars, she says : ‘ . warfare . . . was regarded by the people n ot as a burdensome 
duty but as a profitable occupation entered upon with eager interest’ (p. 191). ‘Every able-bodied 
man was e.xpeoted to turn out, bnt though the penalty for cowardice in the field was in.stant death 
by burning, people who simply stayed at home were merely fined on their chief’s return’ (p. 193). 
‘The main object of the expedition was plunder; fighting was merely an incidental which became 
necessary if the enemy defended their property’ (p. 194). See also Colonel Colvile {The Land of 
the Nik Springs, 95-6): ‘Except in peculiar cases, such as the religious conflicts of Uganda 
[between Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Mohammedans], native wars are little more than 
cattle-raiding expeditions, in which the loss of life is comparatively alight. The combatants seem to 
have a very good idea of their relative strengths, and the side which knows itself to be the weaker, 
after a certain amount of shouting, spear-brandishing, and firing in the air, generally wisely 
retires before it has placed itself in any serious jeopardy; while, oven if it does make a .stand, the 
long grass and inaccuracy of the markinen’s aim prevents oven improved modern rifles from 
being very deadly.’ Sometimes there were also specific reasons checking would-be aggressors. 
‘That iCalmrega had not retaliated for raids made into his country, is accounted for by tlie fact 
that ho was dependent upon Mtesa for all trade, since coast goods could only reach him through 
Uganda’ (Lugard, T/ie Sfory o/ Upojida, p. 84). 

The only famine of importance was apparently that of 1890 caused by the great cattle plague, 
but the staple food of the Buganda was plantains, and while pastoral tribes suoh as the Bahima 
in Ankoli seem to have suffered terribly, deaths from starvation in Buganda wore probably not 
very numerous. _ , , 

•’ Preliminary Report on the Protectorate of Uganda (Apr, 1900), p. 6. 
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estimated the fighting strength at forty thousand.’^ The Intelligenoe 
Division of the War Office stated in September 1902: ‘Ten years ago it 
was estimated that the Baganda could place a force of about 40,000 men 
in the field. Owing to a constant succession of internecine wars, it is, 
however, considered by Lugard that 20,000 to 25,000 would probably 
represent the total available fighting strength at the present day.’^ 

In the period under consideration (1893-1900) the natives had certainly 
been involved in a great deal of warfare. Intertribal wars, it is true, i.e. 
wars in which both parties were exclusively natives, had lost in importance, 
but there were the expeditions of British forces, mainly composed of 
Baganda levies,® against the Unyoro and other tribes and later against 
the Sudanese mutineers, and the Baganda fought those battles in probably 
at least as large numbers^ and with certainly as much gusto® as the earlier 
intertribal wars. Yet, all the available evidence shows that the number 
of Baganda who lost their hves in these campaigns was very small,® and 

' Lugard, J7ie Story ojtim Uganda Protectorate, p. 63. (As stated above, Ashe had not estimated 
the fighting strength at 40,000 but had doubted if by the mightiest effort more than 40,000 
warriors could be massed at any given point.) 

° Pride of Information, p. 72. It should be noted that Colonel Colvile as far back as 1893 
evidently estimated the total fighting strength at less than 20,000. After having stated that he 
advanced into Unyoro with ‘about fifteen thousand’ Baganda he said: ‘ I practically had with me 
the whole able-bodied male population of Uganda, only old men, boys, and women being loft 
behind’ (Colvile, pp. 99-100). But it goes without saying that it would have meant an almost 
inconceivable eff'ort — ^whioh, incidentally, was not at all justified by the oiroumstances — if the 
Baganda would have sent him as auxiliaries one-haU of their able-bodied men. 

® Sir Harry Johnston, in his report dated 10 July 1901, speaking of ‘the enemies with which 
the Uganda Protectorate had to deal during the first three years of its existence’, says that ‘the 
only force by which these enemies might be controlled or vanquished was the , . . Sudanese — 
about 1,600 in number — and the native levies of the Baganda’ {Report on the Protectorate of 
Uganda, p. 4). After the extension of the Protectorate over the Eastern Province, the Masai were 
used for similar purposes. ‘Of late years they have frequently boon employed by the Uganda 
Administration as auxiliaries in punitive expeditions, and on each occasion are reported to have 
rendered valuable service’ {Pride of Infoniation, p. 9). 

In Jan. 1894 Colonel Colvile advanced into Unyoro with a force composed of 8 Europeans, 
16,180 Waganda, and 977 Sudanese, Swahili, &o. (see Papers relating to Uganda, 1896, p. 20). 
The British forces marching in Apr. 1896 into Unyoro consisted of six companies of Sudanese and 
about 21,000 Waganda (see Report on Military Operatione against Kabarega, p. 2). 

” Major Cunrungham, in his report of 7 Juno 1896 to Commissioner Jackson, said: ‘The spirit 
shown by the entire Waganda nation in so promptly coming forward to avenge a raid made upon 
some of their fellow-countrymen is very commendable’ (ibid., p. 4). Commissioner Jackson him- 
self, in his report of 1 July 1896 to the Bari of Kimberley, emphasized how ‘desirous were the 
Waganda of strildng an elfoctive blow against their long-standing enemy’ (ibid., p. 2). See also 
Sir Harry Johnston’s report of 10 July 1901 to tlie Marquess of Lansdowne: ‘. . . soon after the 
establishment of this Protectorate he [Kabarega] commenced to harry the northern frontiers of 
Uganda. When his raids had been repulsed, the feeling of the Baganda was so strong that it may 
bo said to have overcome the reluctance of the British Administrators to extend the area of the 
Proteotorate. Urged on by the Baganda, war was made on Kabarega resolutely, and nearly half 
his territories were hicorpomted in the Kingdom of Uganda and placed under Uganda oiiieffs’ 
{Report by His Majesty's Spedxi CommissmKr <m the ProtecUyrate of Uganda, p. 4). See further- 
more Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, vol. i, p. 235: ‘When the British Protectorate was 
declared over Uganda, it is to be feared that the Baganda chiefs, greedy for territory and spoil, 
rather threw difficulties in the way of Kabarega coming to terms with the British authorities.’ 

^ The losses of the Baganda in the campaigns against the Unyoro seem to have been negligible 
(see, for example, Report on. Military Operations against Kabarega, pp. 3-4; Colvile, The Land of 
the N ile Springs, p. 277). The losses were apparently heavier in the expedition against the Sudanese 
mutineers, who had gained the, Support of a numhor of Unyoro and Baganda while the British 
forces inoluded Baganda and Busoga irregulars. During the main campaign wliioh lasted from 
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though the Unyoro and the other enemy tribes doubtless suffered more 
there is no reason to assume that their losses were very great. 

As regards famines, Commissioner Johnston said himself: 

Famine has affected a relatively small area in tlie Protectorate — the district of 
Buaoga. This was formerly a densely populated country. The scarcity of food seems 
to have arisen in the interior of that province from an unusual drought during 
1898-99 . . . 

But during that famine in the district of Busoga only '5,000 or 6,000 
people are said to have lost their Hves from starvation 

It is impossible, of course, to estimate the number of natives whose 
deaths in 1893-1900 were caused by invasions, civil wars, and famines, 
but a reasoned guess would probably not put it at much more than 
100,000.® It is unlikely, on the other hand, that the deaths from other 
causes were les.s than 100,000 ^er year. It therefore seems hardly justified 
to attribute a population decrease, if such there was, to invasions, civil 
wars, and famines. 

While Sir H. Johnston believed that the population had hitherto been 
falling, he thought that it would increase very much in the future. 

The lands of the Protectorate — exceptionally fertile as they are, and well watered 
by innumerable streams, lakes, and lakelets — ^should easily support a native popu- 
lation of 20,000,000. The increase in times of peace and plenty goes on so rapidly 
that, unless airy rude check occurs to the prosperity of Uganda, we may look to 
see, I believe, an extraordinary development of the native population under 
British rule.* 

A year later he was more sceptical. 

It is doubtful whether the native population is on the increase at the present time, 
but on the whole I should say it was decidedly on the increase in the Eastern and 
Nile Provinces. ^ 

19 Oot. 1897 to 26 Apr. 1898 the losses of irregulars on the British side were 186 killed and 341 
■wounded Waganda, and 39 killed and 90 wounded ‘ Wasoga and others’. The losses of the enemy 
were 230 killed and 235 wounded Sudanese mutineers, and 340 killed and 314 wounded ‘ Waganda 
and others’ (see Papers relating to Uecesit Events in the Uganda Protectorate, 1899, pp. 31-2). In 
the campaign from 24- Oot. to 27 Nov. 1898 the casualties cannot have been great since it seems 
that the ‘enemy’s force consisted of 300 mutineers, 600 Waganda rebels, and 300 Wanyoro 
rebels’ (ibid., p. 24). In estimating that the fighting strength of the Baganda at the beginning of 
this century was only about one-half of what it had been ten years earlier, General Lugard may 
have overlooked that in every year a now group of hoys reaches military age so that in the course 
of a decade even heavy losses in the field are easily replaced. But it is possible also that he actually 
over-estimated the losses. Speaking of the 1897-8 campaign against the Sudanese mutineers, he 
says: ‘Meanwhile, a considerable Waganda army had proceeded to the assistance of Macdonald. 
•From Ootohor 19th to January 0th, the siege of the mutineers in Luba’s continued, witli con.stant 
skirmishes, in which ... a very large number of the Waganda -were killed, more especially in an 
attack by Woodward on November 24th, 1897’ {The Story, p. 169). Actually 102 Waganda wore 
killed in the attack of 24 Nov., and altogether 137 from 19 Oot. to 9 Jan. (see Papers relating to 
Becent Events in the Uganda Protectorate, pp. 31-2). 

^ Preliminary tieport on the Protectorate of Uganda (Apr. 1900), p. 5. 

^ Pricis of Information, p. 99. According to Dr. Cook,*it was reckoned that some forty thousand 
had died in Busoga’ (Uganda Memories, p. 245); hut this was undoubtedly an exaggeration. 

“ This figure would include the losses incurred through invasions from the north. See in this 
connexion Pricis of Information, p. 48: ‘The eastern half of the district [Bari] is comparatively 
densely populated, but along the honks of the Nile the countiy, in 1898, was found to have been 
devastated and depopulated to a great extent by the Dervishes.’ ■ 

* Preliminary Beport on the Protectorate of Ugar^ {Apr. lQ0<y),p. 7. 
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Famines and wars have brouglit about an actual decrease in the Rudolf and 
Central Provinces. In the countries of Uganda, Unyoro, Toro, and Anliole, the 
population i.s, on the whole, stationary, increasing slightly in the three districts last 
named, and diminishing slightly in the Kingdom of Uganda.^ 

I sincerely hope that an increase may return to them [the Uganda people] as in 
my opinion, there is no race like to them amongst the negro tribes of Africa. They 
are the Japane.se of the Dark Continent, the most naturally civilized, charming, 
kindly, tactful, and courteous of black peoples.^ 

By that time sleeping-siclmess had invaded the country. It killed in 
1900-6 approximately one-tenth of the population of the Protectorate. 
The proportion of deaths was higher in the Idngdom of Buganda and higher 
still in Busoga. As regards Buganda, the Colonial Report for 1 907-8 stated : 

In spite of the fact that the mortality from sleepmg siokno,ss has been enormously 
decreased during the last two years, the death-rate among the natives is still dis- 
tressingly in excess of the birth-rate. The population of the Kingdom of Buganda 
appears to be dwindling at the rate of nearly 20,000 a year, and it is considered that 
this unfortimate state of affairs is mainly due to the terrible prevalence of venereal 
diseases among the people generally, and to infant mortality.® 

From 1912 on, official opinion on population increase and decrease was 
based on the returns of births and deaths.* These showed an excess of 
deaths over births in Buganda for every year from 1912 to 1923 and for 
1930 and 1942; in Busoga for 1919, 1921, 1936, 1937, 1942, 1943, and 
1944; in Bunyoro for 1913, 1914, and for every year from 1916 to 1934; 
in Ankole for 1919 and 1942 ; in Toro only for 1919. In the whole of these 
five administrative units there was in the decade 1912-21 an excess of 
deaths over births amounting to 2,020, and in 1922-44 an excess of births 
over deaths aggregating 198,121 and averaging 8,614 per year, a rather 
small natural increase considering that the population of these units, 
according to the 1931 count, numbered 1,838,428. 

In Buganda the population may be smaller now than it was 4,5 years 
ago. Commissioner Johnston (1901) thought that the natives of Buganda, 
though they had diminished, still numbered 1,000,000. TJie count of 1921 
showed 774,753. Since the number of births was very low, sinc.e in 1900-11 
more than 100,000 natives died from sleeping-sickness, and since the 
returns of births and deaths show for 1912-20 an excess of deaths of over 
30,000, it is quite possible that the population decreased in 1900-20 by 
something like 200,000, For 31 December 1944 the population has been 
estimated at 919,911.*’ 

^ Report on the Protectorate of Uganda (July 1901), p. 15. Ho atlributud thu deoreaHO in the 
kingdom of Uganda to a decrease in the birth-rate, see p. 310 above. 

® Ibid., p. 16. 

® Colonial Reports, Uganda 1907S, p. 30. See also Ur. Cook, Uganda Memories, p, 244: ‘The 
return of births and deaths prepared by the Uganda Native Council for 1906, inoonipleto and 
quite possibly inacourate, as they probably wore, yot showed bidubitably that tlioro was some- 
thing gravely wrong. For the Kingdom of Buganda, the Bgurea, which cover nine months only, 
show 8,672 births and 16,011 deaths. In this last total deaths from sleeping sickness approximated 
3,998.’ Those figures certainly do not suggest that the population was ‘dwindling at tlie rate of 
: nearly 20,000 a year’. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the Medical Uepartment considers the birth reoords 

more complete than the death records; see p. 270 above. 

® It may, however, have been under-estimated. 
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For Busoga the iiopulation estimates prior to 1911 are mere guesses,^ 
but there is not the least doubt that the population decreased enormously 
during the first decade of this century. Sleeping-sickness probably killed 
off over 100,000 people out of a population which certainly did not reach 

500.000 and may have been much smaller, and a severe famine in 1908 
claimed over 10,000 victims.® The population has shice increased but it 
is impossible to say by how much. According to the decennial counts, it 
decreased from 24.3,403 in 1911 to 221,108 in 1921, but leaped to 378,394 
in 1931® although registered births exceeded registered deaths in 1921-30 
by only 37,729 and although ‘no abnormal immigration had been noted’.^ 
The total excess of births over deaths in 1912-44 is given as 69,921. It is 
safe to say that, unless immigration considerably exceeded emigration, 
the population now is smaller than it was 45 years ago. 

Lugard, in 1893, had stated that ‘Unyoro is probably more populous 
than Uganda’. The East Africa Commission reported in 1925: 

Accurate statistics [for the Uganda Protectorate] are not available, but it is clear 
that until quite recently the population has been decreasing rather than increasing. 
This is particularly the case in the Bunyoro district, which was formerly almost as 
populous as the Kingdom of Buganda, and to-day contains little more than one-fifth 
of the population of Buganda. There can be no doubt whatever that the principal 
cause of this decline has been venereal disease.® 

Actually the principal cause of this decline had been the handing over 
in the 1890s of large portions of the Kingdom of Bunyoro to the newly 
created Kingdom of Toro and to the Kingdom of Buganda ‘ as a reward 
for its loyalty and assistance’.® As far back as 1898, when the boundaries 

The Repoi't on Mombasa Victoria Lake Railway Sttraey ( 1893), p. 87, stated : ' The numbers of 
the Wasoga may be estimated at 300,000.’ Rrieis of Information, issued, by the War Office in 
Sept. 1902, said (p. 40) that ‘the number of inhabitants, according to a recent e.stimat6 made by 
Mr. W. Grant, C.M.G., the civilian officer in charge of the district, does not now exceed about 
100,000’. In Statistical Tables, Colonial Possessions 1903, p. 830, the population was given as 
300,000. See also p. 239 above. 

“ Deputy Commissioner George Wilson reported: ‘From all the information I could gather it 
appeared that from 60 to 76 per cent, of the population of about 300,000 were in imminent danger 
of starvation’ {Gorrespondenec relating to Famine in the Busoga District, p: 8). Governor Bell 
himself, in a Dispatch of 19 Sept. 1908 to the Secretary of State, said; ‘It is estimated that over 

10.000 perished, and it is believed that, in the absence of the prompt measures taken by the 
administration [importation of about 800 tons of food], tho mortality would have been ten times 
greater’ (ibid., p. 5). But it is possible that the estimate ‘over 10,000’ covered only tho.se who 
died of hunger. ‘ Unfortunately, the natives, being accustomed to live almost entirely on bananas, 
find much difficulty in assimilating tho imported food, and many succumb to stomach troubles. 
Small-pox also is prevalent among them.’ (Governor’s Dispatch of 4 Apr. 1908, ibid., p. 3.) 

See also Thomas and Scott, p. 438: ‘When, in 1890, caravans from Mombasa first made use of 
tho northern route to Uganda they found S. Busoga a well populated country able to pi'ovide 
vast quantities of food. . . . Busoga received a setback from famine in 1899-1900. Sleeping sick- 
ness decimated the lake-shore population within a few years from 1902, and a further famine 
early in 1908 completed the almost total depopulation of the S. of the district.’ 

Dr. Cook, Uganda, Memories, pp. 246-7, gives a, detailed description of the 1908 famine. He 
says that ‘well over six thousand perished of aotiial starvation’. 

“ For 31 Deo. 1944 the native population is given as 380,889. 

* Medical Report 1932, ^. 2Q. 

^ Report of the Bast Africa Commission, -p. lid, 

“ Enquiry into Land Tenure in Bunyoro, p. 6. See also ibid., p, 6 : ‘ The present Bunyoro [4,738 
square miles] is all that remains of the once far-spread Kingdom of ICitara, tho sway of whose 
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of Bunyoro were definitely fixed, the population of Bunyoro was probably 
less than one-fifth of the population of Buganda. Since sleeping-sickness 
also ffifected Bunyoro (though much less than Busoga and Buganda) it 
may be assumed that the population did not increase in the first decade 
of this century, and it is now probably smaller than 45 years ago as 
registered deaths exceeded registered births in 1912-44 by 14,519. Accord- 
ing to the decennial counts, the population decreased in fact from 130,922 
in 1911 to 114,220 in 1931.^ 

In Ankole the population increased according to the counts from 
228,700 in 1911 to 279,354 in 1931,® and the number of registered births 
exceeded the number of registered deaths in 1912-44 by 63,231. Since 
there seems no reason to assume that mortality in the first decade of this 
century was excessive it is most lilcely that the population in this District 
is now larger than 45 years ago. 

Bor Toro the returns of the ooimts must be considered with as much 
distrust as those for Busoga. They show for 1911-21 a negligible increase 
from 115,041 to 117,397 but a leap to 193,714in 1931,® although registered 
births exceeded registered deaths hi 1921-30 by only 27,934 and although 
‘no abnormal immigration had been noted’.* The total excess of registered 
births over registered deaths in 1912-44 was 62,521, and it is most likely 
that in this District as in Ankole the population is now larger than 45 
years ago. 

Bor the whole of the five administrative units which have provided vital 
statistics for over three decades and which comprise about one-half of the 
Protectorate the population is now apparently not greater than 45 years 
ago. Since for the rest of the country death records are not available prior 
to 1930 all that can be said is that hi 1930-44 the excess of registered births 
over registered deaths was much greater than in the five administrative 
units discussed above. 

VIII. Non-Native Births and Deaths Statistics 

Birth registration became compulsory in 1905 for Europeans and in 1915 
for; Asiatics; death registration became compulsory in 1907 for all non- 
natives. European birth figm-es have boon pubhshed for 1904-13, 1932, 
and 1936-8, Asiatic birth figures for 1932 and 1936-8, European death 
figiues for 1904-13, 1919-23, and 1929-39, Asiatic death figures for 1910- 
13 and 1929-39.® The annual Blue Books show, moreover, for 1928-44 
the total and the native births and for 1930-44 the total and the native 

rulers strotched . . . [over] an area of hardly less than 30,000 square Eor details of tlio 

reduction of the area see Thomas and Scott, pp. 426, 430, 432-3. 

^ h’or 31 Deo. 1944 the population is given as 118,403. 

“ Tor 31 Deo. 1944 the population is givem as 305,127. 

“ Tor 31 Deo. 1944 the population is given as 212,774, 

4 ihcdiooZ kejorl 1932, ,p. 29., 

' See OfAomal Reports, Uganda 1904^5, p. 22; 4908-7, p. 18 j 1911-12, p. 12; 1912-13, p. 16 j 
ms-li, p. 20; 1932, p. 9; 1933, pp. 9-10; 1934, p. 9; 1935, p. 8; 1930, p. 7; 1937, p. 7; 1938, 
p. 7 ; Medical Reports 1920, pp. 14, 16; 1921, pp. 16-17; 1922, pp. 15-16; 1923, p. 6; 1930, pp. 
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deaths from these data figures of the non-native births and deaths can be 
derived. 

The numbers of registered European births in 1904-13 were 7, 12, 5, 1, 
8, 15, 10, 18, 27, and 25 respectively. The numbers of recorded European 
deaths in 1904-13^ were 3, 4, 4, 3, 7, 14, 11, 11, 8, and 9 respectively, and 
in 1919-23 12, 8, 15, 24, and 9 respectively.® The numbers of registered 
Asiatic deaths in 1910-13 were 27, 9, 37, and 39 respectively. For 1928-44 
the returns were as follows : 



Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

Non- 

Native 

Deaths 

Non- 

Native 

peam 

Asia- 

tins 

Non- 

Native 

Euro- 

pcans 

Asia- 

tics 

Non- 

Native 

1934 



804 

17 

136 

164 

1940 

1,261 

246 

1935 



774 

9 

215 

224 

1941 

1,222 

231 

1936 

45 

738 

968 

11 

225 

245 

1942 

1,323 

241 

1937 

43 

937 

980 ^ 

14 

246 

267 

1943 

1,650 

240 

1938 

33 

1,012 

1,063 

25 

211 

236 

1944 

1,652 

268 

1939 



1,163 

14 

70 

197 





Only for the births of 1932 and 1937 and the deaths of 1932, 1935, and 
1938 do the figures for non-natives tally with those of Europeans and 
Asiatics. 

Europeans. The scanty birth figures available for Europeans indicate 
a low fertihty. Mortality is not low, and blackwater fever still claims 
more victims than in some other East African Dependencies.^ 

1 See Blue, Book 1928, pp. 86-6; 1929, pp. 91-2; 1930, pp. 103-4; 1931, pp. 103-4; 1932, 
pp. 109-10; 7933, pp. 119-20; 7.934, pp. 127-8; 7.935, pp. 130-1 ; 1936, pp. 123-4; 1937, pp. 124-5; 
7933, pp. 122-3; 7939, pp. 16-17; 1910, pp. 16-17; 1941, pp. 14-16, to 1944, pp. 14-16. 

^ For 1902-3 the number of deaths is given as 8 ; see General Report on the Uganda Protectorate 
1902-3, p. 7. 

’ It is doubtful whether these figures include all deaths that occurred. 

** In his report for 1900 the Principal Medical Officer stated that ‘prior to 1900 blackwater 
fever was almost unknown in Uganda proper’ [Report by His Majesty's Special Commissioner on 
the Protectorate of Uganda 1901, p. 20). For later years see, for example. Medical Report 1912, 
pp. 7, 10; 7975, p. 9; 1933, p. 18; 1933, p. 26; Governor’s Address to the Legislative Council, 
4 Deo. 1931, Uganda Official Gazette, 15 Dec. 1931, p. 428. 

During the war health conditions deteriorated. Mediced Report 1943 said (p. 1): ‘Pliere is 
accumulated evidence that the health of our European officials and that of the European members 
of the public generally is not as good as in normal times. Provisional figures show tliat over the 
year we have had a 20% increase in the number of officers on the sick list compared with 
1938 and a lilce increase in worldng days lost through ill-health.’ See also ibid. 1944, p. 2 : ‘The 
deterioration in the health of the European population, official and unofficial, resulting from the 
strain imposed by sustained war conditions, continues to be cumulative.’ 
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Table 17. Deaths of European Officials, Uganda, 1912-39^ 


Year 

Number 

Deaths 

Year 

Number 

Deaths 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

1912 

349 

144 

2 

1926 

612 

374 

1 

1913 

669 

168 

— 

1927 

525 

338 

2 

1914 

694 

169 

3 

1928 

542 

388 

4 

1915“ 

481 

164 


1929 

573 

394 

2 

1916“ 

484 

147 

2 

1930 

690 

396 

2 

1917“ 

378 

120 

2 

1931 

607 

501 

2 

1918“ 

377 

122 


1932 

642 

442 

1 

1919“ 

444 

124 

2 

1933 

508 

397 



1920 

360 

280 

2 

1934 

623 

434 

1 

1921 

390 

244 

1 

1935 

651 

442 

1 

1922 

413 

266 

6 

1936 

670 

462 


1923 

383 

313 

2 

1937 

695 

499 

4 

1924 

434 

361 

3 

1938 

662 

622 

2 

1925 

488 

366 

3 

1939 

667 

663 

- 


1 Bse Medical Report 1012,^. l5-,1913,p. 17; 1914, p. 16; 1915, p. 13; 1516, p. 11; 7517, p. 17; 
ISIS, p. 16; ISIS. p. 16; 1922, p. 16; 1925, p. 18; 1927, p. 18; 1930, p. 22; 1933, p. 28; 1939, 
p. 37:lSSS. p. 29. 

“ ' Eeoorda incomplete.’ 


Asiatics. Prior to the enactment of the Births and Deaths Registration 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, registration of births and deaths among 
Asiatics was probably incomplete,’^ and the increase in the numbers of 
births and deaths in recent years may be due only to more adequate 
registration. Fertility seems to be very high among Asiatics and mortality 
not particularly unfavourable. 


See also in this connexion Colonial Reporla, Uganda 1935, p. 49. 


CHAPTER X 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY^ 

I. Censtjs-taking 
1. Native Counts 

A OOTJNT of the native population has been attempted three times under 
British administration, in 1921, 1928, and 1931. In no case was it considered 
necessary to enact an Ordinance for this purpose.® 

The Report on the 1921 count merely states that the "tables have been 
drawn up from the census returns submitted by the District Political 
Officers’.® Opinions about the completeness of the 1921 returns have 
varied considerably in the course of time. Immediately before the count 
the Administration had stated that ‘the total native population in 
Tanganyika is now estimated at about 4,000,000’^ or ‘approximately 
the same’ as in 1913.® Since at that time the Administration was of 
the opinion that, according to the German figures, the population of the 
Territory now under British Mandate had been 4,145,000 in 1913,® it did 
not challenge the completeness of the 1921 returns which yielded a total 

1 The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the former Colony of German East 
Africa which, under Article 23 of the Treaty of Versailles, the Principal AUied and Associated 
Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. 

^ At the Second Beading of the 1931 Bill entitled ‘An Ordinance to provide for the taking of a 
Census of Non-natives in the Tanganyika Territory’ the Chief Secretary stated: ‘ It is, of course, 
intended to take a census of the native population of the country, but we do not req^uire legislation 
to do that. Wo have all the powers that we require under the Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance and 
under the Native Authority Ordinance.’ (Proceedings of the Legislative Gouncil 1931, Part I, 
p. 159.) 

® Report on the Native Census, 1931, p. 1. That not all the ‘census returns’ were the results of 
actual counting may be inferred from the returns of the most populous district, the Mwanza 
District (ibid., i». 8): 


Tribe 

3Ien 

Women 

Boys 

Oirls 

Totals 

Sukuma . . 

106,700 

119,300 

106,700 

119,200 

461,900 


12,600 

13,600 

12,600 

13,600 

62,000 

Kerewe 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

30,000 

Suba 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

30,000 

Shashi 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

30,000 

Gaya 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

30,000 

Zinza . 

5,600 

6,100 

6,600 

6,100 

23,200 

Sanaki 

4,600 

6,600 

4,600 

6,500 

20,000 

Nyamwezi . 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

12,000 

Siimbwa . . 

2,800 

3,200 

2,800 

3,200 

12,000 

Misc. small tribes 

2,700 

2,900 

2,700 

2,900 

11,200 

Totals . 

166,700 

186,600 

166,700 

186,400 

702,300 


Report on Tangamjilca Territory 1918-20, p, 3&. 

= See ibid., p. 37. 

* The last German administration report had stated that the native population, excluding 
Euanda and Urundi, numbered 4,146,000, the accuracy of the figures being ‘about -I- 100,000’ 
(Bee Die deutschenSchutagebiete 1912113, p. 8).. 
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native population of 4,107,000. In the ‘census’ report prepared by the 
Assistant Secretary, the enormous decrease in the figures for the Ujiji 
District (from 240,000 to 139,500) was mainly ‘accounted for by the fact 
that the Germans in reckoning the population of that district calculated 
on the basis of 5 women and children to 1 man, whereas the correct figures 
work out about 3 women and children to 1 man’.^ The large decreases 
in some other inland districts (Mahenge, Dodoma, Kondoa-Irangi) were 
attributed to military operations and to the famine of 1919, and in the 
coast districts® to venereal diseases, which ‘increased greatly during the 
war with a resultant fall in the birth rate and increase in infant mortality 
Since the alleged overstatement of the 1913 population of Ujiji (80,000) 
was much greater than the total decrease for the Territory (38,000), the 
Assistant Secretary apparently believed that the population as a whole 
had not deci:eased.® But the Senior Sanitation Officer did not share the 
views of the Assistant Secretary. He believed that the population had 
actually decreased and attributed it to the death from disease of a great 
number of porters, to the 1918-19 influenza epidemics which caused 
‘between 60,000 and 80,000’ deaths, to the famine of 1920, and to high 
infant mortality. As to the contended great increase of venereal disease 
during the war he stated that ‘we do not know, because no one has taken 
the trouble to find out, whether, as a disease, it is increasing or diminish- 
ing But it is noteworthy that neither the Assistant Secretary nor the 
Senior Sanitation Officer doubted the accuracy of the 1921 count. 

It was only four years later that the Administration came to the 
conclusion that the 1921 returns were incomplete. The Report to the 
League of Nations for 1925 stated:® 

The total native population is estimated at 4,319,000 as against 4, 107,000 according 
to the census of 1921, but it must not be assumed that there has been a general 

* Report on the Native Census, 1921, p. 1. Actually there were in 1921 in the Ujiji District 
49,384 men, 60,601 women, 15,388 boys, and 14,116 girls, or only 1-8 women and children to 1 
man; see ibid., p. 10. 

- The ‘ census’ report emphasized that ‘the populations of all the coast districts have deorea.sod 
(Lindi for example shews a decrease of 38%).’ But the apparent docrenso in the Tluflji District 
from 89,100 to 83,200 was due to the fact that this District included in 1013 the Maiia Island 
(with a population of 9,500 according to A Handbook of German Hasit Africa, p. 183), while the 
island was not included in the 1921 census, since it was administered from 1916 to 1922 by the 
Zanzibar Government. As to the decrease of Lindi, it was duo, although only to a small part, to 
the cession of the ‘ Kionga Triangle’ to Portugal in 1919. (I have not been able to find a popula- 
tion figure for tliis Territory. Estimates of its area vary between 60 square miles — see Arning, 
Deutech-Ostafrika gestern %nd hente, p. 77— .-and 400 square miles; see, for example. South and 
East African Year-Book 1939, p. 773. To judge from Map VII of A Manual of Portuguese Bast 
Africa, 60 square miles is a gross under-estimate, and 400 square miles a gross over-estimate.) 

“Vet, the Administration, as late as 1924, in a note to tbo East Africa Commission, said that 
‘ most of the apparent decrea.se’ aro.se from this German overstatement of the population in Ujiji. 

‘ Deaths during the famine in 1919 in Dodoma and Kondoa-Irangi and deaths due to the war 
ttcoount for the real decrease’ (Report of the Bast Africa Commission, pp. 184-6). At last, however 
—evidently in order to take account of that apparent overstatement for Ujiji— the Administration 
in its 1928 Report to the League of Nations (p. 79) gave as tlio 1913 population of Kigoma (formerly 
Ujiji aOTd Ufipa) , 240,000 (the German figure for Ujiji),. thus omitting altogether the population of 
Ufipa (81,700), and gave as the 1913 population of the whole Territory 4,063,300 instead of 
4,146,000, 
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increase of population but rather that the enumeration in 192S is more accurate than 
that of 1921.1 

Three years after the ‘enumeration’ of 1925, another count was made 
which yielded a still much higher total. 

A census of the native population was taken by the Native Administrations of 
the Territory in April, 1928, and may be regarded as containing the most accurate 
statistics yet obtained of the native population. The total native population was 
shown to be 4,740,706.“ 

Finally, the count made in the spring of 1931 showed a native popula- 
tion of not less than 6,022,640. 


Table 1. Native Population of Tanganyika Territory, 1913-3P 



Native Census, 1021, p. 3 ; 1931, pp. 10-13 ; Report to the League of Nations 1925, p. 23 ; J92S, p. 79. 

“ 1931 Tabora figures inoludo 23,600 who in 1928 were included olsowhero (10,000 in Uflpa 
District, 6,400 in Central Province, and 2,200 in Mbeya District; see Census of the Native Popula- 
tion 1931, pp. 10-12). 

® Bismarckbnrg. 

Kigoma. The 1926 Report gives as population of ‘Kigoma’ (formerly Ujiji) for 1921, 139,500 
and for 1925, 192,000. The 1928 Report gives as population for ‘Kigoma’ (formerly Ujiji and 
Uflpa) for 1913 and 1921, 240,000 and 233,100. 

® Incorrect figure (over-estimato of females). ® Langenburg. ’’ Wilhelmstal. 

® Later reduced to 4,063,300 (see footnote 3, p. 326). “ Total of items is 4,106,000. 

It might have been expected that the returns of 1928 and 1931 would 
shatter confidence in the completeness of the 1921 count still more 

^ A small part of the apparent increase was due to the fact that in 1922 the island of Mafia had 
been transferred from Zanzibar to Tanganyika. It should be noted, moreover, that for 6 Districts 
(Mwanza, Eagamoyo, Rungwe, Iringa,.Mahenge), which in 1921 comprised 29 per cent, of tbc 
total population, the figures for 1926 were practically the same as for 1921. 

^ Report to the League of Nations 1928,^.19. 
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than did the ‘enumeration’ of 1925. But this was not the case. Par 
from believing that the 1921 figure was too low, the Secretary for Native 
Affairs now thought that this figure, and still more so that of 1913, had 
been an over-estimate. In his report on the 1931 count he says that 
‘despite the probable tendency to over-estimate in early enumerations 
the 1931 census shows an increase since 1921 of over 22 per cent., sufficient 
evidence to enable us to state with conviction that the population is 
steadily increasing’.^ I shall deal more fully with the question of the 
increase of the native population in Section VII of this chapter, ^ and shall 
confine myself here to the question of the accuracy of the counts of 1928 
and 1931. 

No special report has been published on the 1928 count. But the report 
on the 1931 count states: 

The count made by the Native Administrations in 1928 was more reliable than 
those of 1913 and 1921. It recorded large increases since 1921, in particular in the 
coastal districts, duo to some extent no doubt to the influx of plantation labour. The 
1931 flgui'es support the belief in the general accmacy of the 1928 enumeration.*' 

It will be observed that in one province only the population appears to have 
declined. This is the Central Province, where there is an apparent decrease of 27,756 j 
of this number, 6,400 are accounted for by an alteration in the provincial boundary. 
It ia believed that the 1931 census of the Kondoa-Irangi District, which shows a 
decrease of 42,168 since 1928, is correct, but that the figm-es collected in 1928 were 
erroneous. This belief is based on the following figures of the population of the 
Iraiigi tribe living in that district : — 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Percentage 
of men to 
women 

Total 

1921 

21,259 

22,022 

96 

43,281 

1928 

37,264 

82,634 

46 

119,888 

1931 

38,419 

40,436 

96 

78,861 


There can be no reasonable doubt that the 1928 figure for females was completely 
inaccurate ; it was so regarded at the time, and the present census proves it. These 
figures and the fact that the accm-acy of the 1931 census of the district is supported 
by statistics of taxpayers (Table V) indicate that an error of 43,000 was made in the 
1928 figures. If tin's ia accepted, then the population of the Central Province has, 
in fact, increased since 1928 by approximately 20,000.* 

As to the methods and results of the 1931 count the report says:® 

In a country such as Tanganyika extending over 360,000 square miles (excluding 
water) and containing large sparsely populated areas and a population an insigni- 
ficant proportion of wliich is literate, it is impracticable to attempt the taking of a 
general census of a standard, as regards accuracy and detailed information, such ns 
has been attained in Europe. The need for economy precluded the employment of 

^ Cevstis of the A’ative Population 1931, -p. 3. 

" An attempt to provide oomparaWe figures has been made in Table 1. 

; A.Ibid.,:;p. 2, , , ■ 

* lbid,,p. 3. However, the representative of the Administration at the meeting of the Permanent 
Alaiidatcs Commisaion, on 16 Nov. 1932, stiU raaintained that the decrease of tlie poinilation in 
the Central Province was due to the alteration in the provinoial boundary (soo Mimtles, 22nd 
Heasion, p. IBS). ..... 

Ceimin of the Huiive Population 1931, pp. 1-2. 
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any but the normal administrative maiohinery ; but even if it had beeir possible to 
engage special staff for the census, it is doubtful if, at this stage of development, any 
appreciably improved standard of accuracy could have been reached. The census 
taken in 1931 must be examined with these limiting factors in mind, but in spite of 
them there are good grounds for believing it to be generally accurate, and it is 
certainly a great advance in this respect on any previous census in Tanganyika, 
though, as will be explamed later, the general level of accuracy reached elsewhere 
carmot bo claimed for the figures from the Tabora’- and Kondoa-Irangi Districts.^ 

The compilation of the census was undertaken by the District Officers, under the 
general supervision of their Provincial Commissioners, through the agency of the 
native authorities, in accordance with a standard procedure laid down in instructions 
circulated from the Secretariat. The reliability of the retum.s, therefore, depended 
mainly on the capacity of the native authorities, many of whom are not yet suffi- 
ciently educated to make possible an enumeration of the population on a single day 
throughout the Territory. In 1928 an attempt was made to arrange for actual 
counts on fixed days, but the experience showed that this method was inefficient. 
In 1931, therefore, mvestigations were carried out by District Officers through the 
Native Administrations over a period of several months during which test checks 
were instituted by actual enumeration in selected and typical villages or groups of 
villages, a single date having been fixed for the termination of these investigations 
and the compilation of returns. In view of the particular difficulty presented by 
travelling natives and in order to reduce to a minimum the risk of double enumera- 
tion, it was considered desirable that the preliminary investigations should proceed 
during the period leading up to the harvest and should be completed as soon as 
possible after the harvest, since it is during that period that movement is reduced 
to a minimum and the great majority of natives may be expected to be at their 
homes or their place of permanent emplojnnent. There is considerable variation in 
the Territory as regards the date of the harvest, but the first of July was chosen as 
a suitable general date on which to conclude the preliminary mvestigations. It was 
found that even at that season the task of enumeration was complicated by travel- 
ling natives whose numbers were increased in 1931 on account of the scarcity of and 

^ See ibid., p. 4: ‘ Altliough since 1928 the Kitunda. area, having a total population in 1931 of 
21,434, has been included in the Tabora District, yet the return submitted showed a decline of 
33,460, i.e. a real decrease of 64,884 or 30 per cent, in respect of the district as it was in 1928. 
The figures were ohallenged and a test check was taken in the compact Chiefdom of Uyui, which 
showed that the first return was entirely inacoiuate. The Provincial Commissioner considered 
that no decline in the population of the district had taken place and that the census in this district 
had been so ineflioiently taken as to make it valueless. Previous experience in Kondoa-Irangi, 
the 1928 census, and the tax registers all support the result of the test oheok and the personal 
observations of the Provincial Commissioner (whose knowledge of this district goes hack to 1920). 
While, therefore, there can be no reasonable doubt of the general accuracy of the figures, it must 
nevertheless be noted that for the Tabora District they are rin estimate whioh claims to be only 
approximately accurate.’ The estimate entered in the tables was 211,434 (while the submitted 
return had been 149,408). 

As usual, returns seem to have been challenged in 1931 only when they showed a marked 
decrease as compared with 1928, hut not when they showed a most unlikely increase. In 
this connexion the following statement by Mr. and Mrs. Culwick (‘A Study of Population’, 
p. 366), who made a detailed investigation in the Kiherege Division of theUlanga District, deservo.'i 
attention: 

‘ . . . The 1928 Census gives a figiue of 42,463, and the 1931 Census 83,948. 

'The last, with aU its shortcomings, was probably the least inaccurate that has yet been taken, 
but that is not saying much, and as one of the writers was responsible for it we are in a position 
to state with authority that the figures cannot he relied upon. The machinery available for carry- 
ing out the count was entirely inadequate, and the resulting errors were without doubt so great 
as to render the final results extremely untrustworthy. 

‘Ill short, none of the census figures can be accepted as a basis for serious study . . . .’ 

® The report actually does not explain the inaccuracy of the figures for Kondoa-Irangi. but 
states on the contrary that the count in this district was correct (see p. 328 above). 
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consequent search for work, e.g. a count showed that 1,021 travelling alien natives 
were in l.ho Biharamulo District (excluding Ngara sub-division) on the night of the 
26th of June. 

In 1928 no attempt was made to obtain separate figures showing the proportion 
of the adult to the non-adult population, as it was considered that the Native 
■Administrations would already be sufficiently taxed if particulars of sex and of 
tribo.s were oallod for. In 1931, the Native Administrations were successful in making 
a classification into two age groups as well as by sex and tribe. The population of 
the jirinoipal townships and statistics of taxpayers were also asked for and compiled 
by the District Officers. 

. . . Evidence ofthe general accuracy of the 1931 census is afforded by the statistics 
of hut and poll taxpayers given in Table V, an examination of which shows that the 
proportion of population to taxpayers varies within, narrow limits, except in a few 
oBses in regard to which the larger variation can bo explained by differences in the 
social factors affecting the tribes. The tax assessment rolls are compiled by the 
District Officers and their staffs and revised from time to time ; the census figures 
were collected independently by the agency of 146 different native administrations. 
Normally every adult male is a hut-owner, or pays a poll tax, imless ho is exempted, 
and in addition tax is due on additional wives numbering approximately one-eighth 
of the total adult males. The number of adult males was 1,484,849 ; if this number is 
increased by one-eighth on account of additional wives in respect of whom tax is 
payable, we get a total of 1,670,466. We know from the assessment rolls, compiled 
quite independently that the number of taxes due is 1,688,568. If to this figure are 
added the 76,916 exemptions granted for various reasons we get a total of 1,666,484 
as against the total of 1,670,466 arrived at from the census figures, giving a margin 
of error of just under 6,000 or 0-3 per cent. 

The picture conveyed by this lengthy description is quite obscure. It 
seems that an actual enumeration took place only in exceptional cases. 
But how the native administrations obtained the ‘census figures’ is not 
clear. That they should not have known the number of taxpayers in their 
districts is most unlikely.^ The coincidence of the count and assessment 
results is, therefore, no proof of the acoui’acy of the count.® 

^ See Oolkdion of Hui ani Poll Tax (1929) ; 

‘In areas under indirect administration, the Chief or Head of the Native Administration unit 
is responsible to the District Officer for the receipt and custody of books of tax receipts and for 
the collection of the tax in accordance with insti'uotions issued to him’ (p. 2). 

‘In areas under direct administration, Lhvalis or Headmen in charge of townships or rural 
areas aro responsible as collectors of revenue to the District Officer for all dutic-s entrusted to 
them’ (p. 3). 

‘. . . it is desiraWe that all collectors, i.e.. Native Authorities or Government Headmen, as the 
case may bo, should have copies of it [Assessment Boll] for the areas in which they collect the 
tax . . .’ (p. 4). 

‘The following books of record must be kept by all Native Authorities or Governinent 
Headmen; — 

(I) A copy of the District Officer’s Assessment Roll for the area for which they are responsible. 

(II) “.Register of Hut and Poll Tax Books (for use by Native Authorities)’’ . . .’ (p. 6). 

‘ . . . Niitivc Administrations charged with the ooUeotion of tax must he in possession of copies 
of tho District Officer’s Assessment Roll for their particular area’ (p. 13). 

‘Where no Native Administrations have been set up, the collection of tax will he undertaken 
by the heads of Clans or similar unite, or by village or town Headmen (which term includes 
Liwalis where they are employed), or by salaried native oolleotors’ (p. 14). 

’ It may be mentioned incidentally that the number of male tax-payers was only 1,588,668 — 
206,161 or 1,382,117, If to this figure ore added the 76,916 exemptions granted, the total number 
of adult ma,les according to the tax assessment rolls works out to be 1 ,469,333, as compared with 
1,484,849 according to the census returns. Moreover, the figure of 1,688,568 includes additional 
taxes due by taxpayers on account of hute not occupied by wives but by others, and taxes paid 
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‘The need for economy precluded the employment of any but the 
normal admmistrative machinery.’ The cost of making the count, there- 
fore, was nil. But the impossibility of getting something for notliing had 
been clearly demonstrated shortly before the 1931 count at the enumera- 
tions made in the Kahama District. In this area which covered about 
7,000 square miles and comprised 88 villages with about 80,000 inhabitants, 
special efforts were made in 1928 and 1929 to obtain accurate population 
figures. The Medical Be/port for 1929 stated -.i 

The enumeration of the people according to sex and two principal age groups — 
those under and over a year is ixndertaJcen annually. 

The native chiefs of the district, of whom there are eleven, with a few of the sub- 
chiefs, are called to a meeting in Kahama by the Administrative Officer. Only one 
of these is able to understand and read and write the lingua franca of the territory — 
Kiswahili. The remainder speak their own dialects and are made to understand the 
subject of discussion through an interpreter. None shows any marked astuteness, 
and all are willing to agree to the proposals in prmciple, reserving mentally to them- 
selves the right to interpret these as seems expedient. The coimting of the people 
may have its uses to the Government, especially, they consider, in the matter of 
tax, but though done only once in the year it has its inconveniences and disadvan- 
tages. None is enthusiastic in the spirit. This in general is the atmosphere of the 
meeting. 

The Administrative Officer explains the purpose of the convention, expatiates on 
the methods to be adopted, asks opinions and endeavours to dispel doubts. A date 
is fixed on for the census. The intention is to obtain a count of the people in the 
district on a particular day. In practice, two or thi-ee days may bo taken m some 
parts, dependent on the weather and tho energy of the enumerator. 

The chiefs disperse to their homes and call in the headmen of their sultanates, tho 
wanangwa. To those they explain the position and requirements. Every soul under 
each mwanangwa has to bo counted on a certain date. Coloured strings, representing 
sex and age groups — four colours only to a.void confusion — are distributed. Each 
colom- represents a particular sex and ago group, and these are tho same for the 
whole district. The enumeration is effected bj' Imots m the string of appropriate 
colour — one knot per person. The four strings of each mwanangwa are collected, 
tied and labelled by the clerk of the chief, as soon after tho census as possible. 
When all have been delivered to tho chief’s clerk, they are sent to us and tho count- 
ing and checking of loiots and the tabulation on paper of the results is undertaken. 

This then is the method of census-taking which has obtained for the last two years, 
and this in the absence of a literate subordinate executive, is the best that has been 
possible hitherto. 

Results are therefore approximate. The system cannot be imagined to have even 
the advantage of a constancy in error, left ultimately to tho vagaries of a prejudiced, 
un.supervised, illiterate and imenthusiatic collector as it is. But this has to be 

by women living independently. On the other hand, tho figure of 76,916 covers only the number 
of exemption certificates actually issued, but not the exemptions granted without the issue of such 
certificate. The comparability of the count and the aaaeasment results is furthermore impaired by 
the fact that the poll-tax has to he paid by a male native ‘ of the apparent age of sixteen years or 
over’, while at the census the criterion of an adult was fixed as puberty, and that a native not 
domiciled in Tanganyika is liable for hut tax as from the date upon which he becomes the owner 
of a hut, while tax will not he demanded of a native immigrant until he has been in residence for 
six months. Seo ibid., pp. 12, 19, and Oenma of tAe JVa/m I’gpala^ion I&c!/, pp. 5, IS. 

Finally, it should he noted that in any ease identity of the count and assessment results could 
he accepted as evidence of the accuracy of the count only if the assessment results wore accurate. 
But according to Mr. and Mrs. Oulwiok (p. 367) ‘considerable errors are hound to ooour' in the 
registers of tax-payers. 

^ Medical EepoH 1929, pp. 146-6. 
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tolerated at present. To a man who cannot reckon higher than the number of fingers 
on his hands, who is apt to eonfuse colours in strings and the purpo.s6 of each, who 
is clumsy at tying knots, who is absent-minded and inattentive at his work, and 
further distracted by being drawn into conversation, with friends and acquaintances 
during it, who is incapable of organising a procession of his people in single file 
according to sex or age, who dimly comprehends the object in view and misinterprets 
it at will, who has little or no interest in the proceedings, who is unsupervised, but 
who, mindful of instructions, is determined to supply the material required in how- 
ever defective a form, to a man, in short, wdth all these handicaps in Itnowledgo and 
inclination, the work is distasteful. The results are, moreover, inaccirrate. No legal 
compulsion attends the taking of the census, and the minimiun of mconvonience to 
the people is the aim. 

Why, it may be asked, proceed with a system so obviously fallible ? The reply is 
not so conclusive as explanatory. Its fallibility and fallacies are known, and duo 
allowance made. Without an expensive executive the method cannot at the moment 
be improved upon. This method costs nothing and its value is at present slightly 
higher in proportion to the cost. . . . 

Notwithstanding the obvious defects there cannot be any doubt that 
the results obtained at these enumerations were more trustworthy than 
the earlier figures arrived at by estimates. In comparing the Kahama data 
for 1926 and 1928 the Medical Report stated:^ 

It will be noted that the population of Usmnbwa, the largest sultanate in point 
of area, was, from erroneous information supplied, entered as 7,000 souls in the last 
report. . . . The error was due to an omission in the map setting forth populations of 
each district. It is to be remarked that figures for 1926 and 1928 coincide in the 
case of three sultanates j in five instances the estimated flgmes are in excess to the 
extent of 1,100 in total, and in three are deficient to the extent of 4,000. No infer- 
ences can he drawn as to increase or decrease of population from these figures, as 
the earlier ones were estimated by multiplying the number of taxpayers by a factor 
of convenience. 

But the 1929 figures again differed considerably from those for 1928 in 
several sultanates. The 1929 report contained the following comment:® 

Bearing in mind the numerous fallacies to which the figures obtained are subject 
and adding one or two that have been particularly in operation in this year, namely, 
the movement of large numbers of people to new settlomonts within the district on 
account of sleeping sickness and the unauthorised and nnroported emigration of 
many from sultanate to sultanate and outside the district, their valuo is soon in 
truer iDerspeotive. ... 

It will be noted that there appears to have been a substantial decrease of popula- 
tion compared with 1928 in the sultanates of Usumbwa and Bugomba. How far 
this IS. real it is difficult to say, though both sultanates are notoriously tardy in 
giving their retiums and their authenticity is very doubtful. At the same time, both 
have been badly smitten with sleeping sickness in the course of the last year. 
Ukamba and Mbogwe, also both in the sleeping sickness area, have suffered a minor 
diminution of population. All others show an increase, though all excepii Kahama 
Sultanate itself are known to have infected tsetse fly. It is our opinion, great as has 
been the devastation wrought by the pestilence of trypanosomiasis, that deaths from 
it directly do not solely account for the diminntiQn in population in the sultanates 
mentioned. Unauthorised emigration must certainly account for a good number, 
though the exact extent of this is unknown. Eor the rest, the inaccuracy of computa- 
tion must bo held responsible. 

It is to bo noted too that the number of children under a year, an indirect gauge 
^ Medical litporl 1928, -p.m. ® Ibid. 192.9, p. 147. 
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of births, bears no constant proportion to the total population in each sultanate, nor 
even to the female section of it. 

As a check to the figures obtained at these general enumerations, 
nominal rolls of the inhabitants were taken in tliree special areas by a 
native census clerk. ‘The period of the census of these areas is spread over 
a fortnight or a month.’^ It is very much to be regretted that the reports 
do not indicate how these rolls were taken and that furthermore for two 
of these areas the results obtained at the general enumerations are not 
given. For one area only, the Ungoni Sultanate, is it, therefore, possible 
to study the differences between the results obtained by the knots-in-the- 
string method and by nominal rolls. 

The general count of 1928 had been made here in April. It yielded a 
population of 1,023. But the nominal enumerations carried out in July 
and November showed a population of 1,212 and 1,257 respectively. The 
1928 report made the followmg comment 

Subtracting the number of deaths over and imder a year from the total births, 
the increase in the year is 7 souls, which brings the total population to 1,030 on the 
General Census, The greatest difference between the three counts is 234 . . . The 
number of immigrants into Ungoni is, in any case, not nearly equal to this figure, as 
the total of immigrants in to the whole district did not exceed 209. It is possible 
that many absent from the sultanate but still in the district, returned after or hid 
during the census and withlield their names. It is also possible that tho husbands or 
■wives in case of intermarriage were not held to be true Wangoni and were excluded 
from the totals. It is also more than likely that the first was a miscount from 
inefficiency and carelessness. The error is not, however, considered to be ns high as 
22-8 per cent, on carelessness alone. Tho other factors probably also enter into it, 
to a greater or less extent. 


Table 3. Native Population of the Ungoni Sultanate, 
Kahama District, 1928-9^ 


' 

Gount 

Under 1 year 

J year and over 

Total 

Males 

FeTmlea 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

General 1928 April 

96 

102 

339 

486 

436 

688 

1,023 

1st Special 1928 July 

16 

24 

470 

702 

486 

726 

1,212 

2ncl Special 1928 Nov. 





606 

751 

1,2.67 

General 1929 

100 

83 

406 

621 

606 

704 

1,209 

Special 1929 

21 

1 

498 

708 

519 

724 

1,243 


1 See 3Iedical Iteport 103S, pp. 113-14; 1929, pp. 150, 165. 


It would be, however, a mistake to assume that even a part of tho 
apparent increase in the population of the Ungoni Sultanate was due to 
immigration. According to figm-es subsequently published® only 1 person 
immigrated into Ungoni from April to November, while 47 emigrated. 
The carelessness in taldng the general count appears also from the fact 
that no fe\ver than 19 per cent, of the total population were reckoned as 
under one year old! At the general count of 1929 the number of infants 
was again enormously overstated, but the total population enumerated 
(1,209) was only slightly inferior to the totals ascertained at the nominal 
I Medical RepoH 1929, p. 146. • “ Ibid. 1925, p. 114. “ See ibid. 1929, p, 163. 
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counts of 1928 (1,212; 1,257) and 1929 (1,243). In eomparing the results 
of the general and the special counts of 1929 the Medical Report says that 
‘the discrepancies are indices of error, in the former more than in the 
latter, though both are in all probability inaccurate in degree from various 
causes’.^ 

It was reasonable to expect that in the course of time the results of the 
counts in Kahama would have become more accurate,^ and it is interest- 
ing to note that the medical authorities, quite apart from this special 
experiment, which was prematurely abandoned, repeatedly demanded 
the making of counts at shorter intervals. Thus, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Dar es Salaam, who had urged the taking of more frequent 
enumerations in the township already in previous years,® said in his 
Report for the year 1927 

I am convinced that a census of the whole population of the town should be taken 
annually for the next ten years, firstly, to obtain exact figures and to establish, rates 
of increase on which the Registrar could work thereafter, and secondly, to accustom 
the population to census -taking. It is not a difficult procedure in a town like this, 
and if the procedure was recognized as usual among a large urban population like 
this, it is probable that it would come to be regarded with less suspicion in other 
places. 

The same officer, when he had become Director of Medical Services for 
the Territory, stated in his report for 1936:® 

I consider that one [census] should be taken as soon as possible and 1 advocate 
that from 1941 it should be quinquennial. I believe that the prejudices that primi- 
tive people undoubtedly have against census-taking would tend to disappear in 
Tanganyilca with a quinqueimial census. Moreover, the stafi engaged in taking the 
census would have a fair degree of continuity and there would be less liability to 
error than with a decennial one. 

Rive years later he wrote: 

The census, on which all other vital accounting depends, has never had the 
attention it deserves and the year 1941 when the decennial census should have been 
retaken, and wliioh should have boon an important reckoning point, has gone beyond 
recall, no censiis having been possible during war-time.® 

2. Non-N alive Censuses 

The first census under British administration was taken on 24 April 
1921.’’ Another census was planned for 1930. The 1929 Report to the 
League of Nations stsuted:^ 

A.S it was considered desirable for administrative reasons to obtain a census of 
non-natives in certam provinces in 1930 an Ordinance was passed in December, 

^ Ibid., p. 149. ® See ibid. 1928, pp. Ill, 114; 1929, p. 140. 

® See ibid. 1923, p. 60; 1924, pp. 142, 166. •* Ibid. 1927, p. 46. 

Ibid. 1936, p. 6. 

° ‘Euture Development of Medical Services’, 31 Mar. 1942, AnOvUine of Post-War Develop- 
ment Proposals, p. 27. 

’’ This oonsua was authorized by ‘An Ordinance, to- make provision for the taking of a Census 
of Non-Natives in the Tanganyika Territory’ (No. 1 of 1921, 14 Jam), reprinted in Tanganyika 
Territory, Ordinances, &c. 1.92J, pp. 1-3. 

® Repeyrf. 1929,p.88. 
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1939,'^ to give legislative sanction for this purpose. This will not affect the taking 
of the decennial census of the whole population which is due to be made in 1931. 

But the intention of taking a census in 1930 was not carried out.^ The 
Ordinance providing for this census was repealed and re-enacted (in almost 
identical form) in lOSl^ by the following Ordinance 

1 . This Ordinance may be cited as the Census Ordinance, 1931. 

2. In this Ordinance the expression ‘Non-Native’ shall mean and include any 
poison who on the night of the appointed day, is within the boundaries of the 
Territory and is not by birth or adoption a member of any of the aboriginal races 
or tribes of Africa or a Somali or Swahili. 

3. (1) A census of all non-natives shall be taken in the year 1931 on such a day 

(in this Ordinance referred to as the ‘appointed day’) as the Governor may by notice 
in the Gazette appoint. 

(2) The census shall be taken throughout the Territory or in such provinces of 
the Territory as may, in the said notice, he specified. 

The Governor may appoint some fit and proper poi-son to be Census Officer, 
who shall, subject to the approval of the Governor, and in accordance with the 
provisions of this Oi-dinance, take all necessary raoa.suros for the taking of the census. 

5. The Census Officer shall have power, with the approval of the Governor — 

(а) to appoint such assistant census officers in each district as he may consider 
necessary j 

(б) to issue such instructions to assistant census officers as may be necessary for 
carrying out the object of this Ordinance ; 

(c) to prepare and provide the forms as hereinafter provided for to be filled up ; 
and 

(d) to incur all expenses necessary for the purposes of taking the said census. 

6. Each assistant census officer sliall divide his district into enumeration areas, 
and shall appoint an enumerator for each such area. 

7. The Census Officer shall prepare forms to he filled up by or on behalf of the 
occupier of any dwelling in which there may be n non-native, showing the following 
particulars of every such non-native person who abode in such dwelling on the night 
of the appointed day — 

^ No. 24 of 1929 (24 Deo.), ‘Census Ordinance, 1929’, reprinted in Tanganyika Territory, 
Ordinances, &o. 1020, pp. 121-4. 

The Rej)ort on the Nosi-Native Oenms 1031, p. 9, states that the census was deferred until 
1931 in order ‘to retain the decennial period and to brhig the Territory into line with the United 
Kingdom and most of the other British Colonies and Dependencies’. The above quotation from 
the 1929 Report to the League, however, shows that this cannot have been the motive for giving 
up the 1930 census. That this census was meant to provide more accurate intercensal figures 
than had been obtained so far appears also clearly from the following statement made by the 
Chief Secretary at the Second Reading of the Bill on 11 Deo. 1929 {Proceedings of the Legislative 

Council mo/ 30, -g. my. 

‘This Bill is being introduced to enable the Government to take a census of non-natives on 
more formal and soientifio lines than is possible at present. Hitherto the ta.sk of taking count of 
the non-nutivo population has been entrusted to District Officers, and with the limited" means at 
their disposal they have undoubtedly done their best. But they are faced with diilioulties, when 
they come across residents who desire to obstruct the census or to give false information ; and it 
is necessary that the District Officers should have behind them some law on the subject. In 
partioular, the Government has in mind the taking, of a census in tlie northern portion, of the 
Territory in comieotiou with the scheme for local government.’ 

^ “ The Chief Secretary stated on 16 Jan. 1931 at the Second Reading of the 1931 Census Bill: 
Ut is identical with the Bill which I introduced at Ariisha thirteen months ago of which it has not 
boon found possible to make use’ (ibid. W3I, p, 169), 

* No. 11 of 1931 (30 Jan.), ‘An Ordinance to provide for the taking of a Census of Non-Natives 
in the Tanganyika Territory’, reprinted va. Tanganyika Territory Ordinances, &o. 1931, Part I, 

pp. 29-32, and in Report o» iAe No»-Na«itre Oewaus iSJi. pp. 65-6. 
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The name, birthplace, race or nationality, sex, age, occupation, religious persua- 
sion, condition as to marriage, relation to head of family and literacy in the 
English language, 

and also, in any case where any such person is the owner or occupier of any house or 
land, particulars as to the assessment for house tax of such house, or area of such 
land. 

8. An enumerator shall deliver to the occupier of every such dwelling and to the 
person in charge of any public institution, hotel or lodging house not later than the 
appointed day one or more of such forms, it being clearly stated on such form that 
it is to be filled up by the occupier or the person in charge as the case may be on the 
night of the appointed day, and that it will be collected by an enumerator as soon 
thereafter as may be. 

9. Every such occupier or other person as aforesaid shall fill up the said form or 
cause it to be filled up to the best of his knowledge and belief so far as relates to all 
non-native persons abiding in the house occupied by him or in his charge on the 
night of the appointed day, and shall sign his name thereto and shall deliver the form 
so filled up and signed to the enumerator when required to do so by him. 

10. Every such dwelling, public institution, hotel or lodging house shall be visited 
by an enumerator as soon as possible after the appointed day and all forms shall then 
be collected by him. 

11. The Census Officer shall obtain returns of the particulars required by this 
Ordinance with respect to persons who, during the night of the appointed day were 
travelling by rail, ship or otherwise within the Territory or for any reason were not 
abiding that night in any house of which account is to be taken by the enumerators, 
and shall include these returns in the report to be made under this Ordinance. 

12. The Census Officer shall make a report to the Governor on the returns so 
obtained and such report shall be in such form and contain such particulars as the 
Governor may require. 

13. Every emimerator shall make a declaration before the magistrate of a sub- 
ordinate court to the effect that the returns fxirnished by him in pursuance of this 
Ordinance have been truly and faithfully made and that any instniotions issued 
thereunder have been carried out and that to the best of his loiowledge the said 
returns are correct as far as may be known. 

14. — (1) Any person employed for the purposes of this Ordinance who makes 
wilful default in the performance of any of his dntie.s under this Ordinance or 
makes any wilfully false declaration shall be guilty of an offence and shall be 
liable on conviction, for each such offence to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
shillings. 

(2) If any person for whom a form is left as hereinbefore provided — 

(a) wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to fill up the form or cause 
it to be filled up to the beat of his knowledge and belief or to sign or deliver 
it as in this Ordinance required ; or 

(&) wilfully makes, signs or delivers or causes to be made, signed, or delivered any 
false return of any matter specified in the form ; or 

(c) refuses to answer, or wilfully gives a false answer to, any question necessary 
for obtaining the information required to be obtained under this Ordinance, 
he shall be guilty of an offence and shall for each such offence be liable on conviction 
to a fine not exceeding two hundred sMllinga. 

(3) If any person— 

[а) being a person employed for the purposes of this Ordinance publishes or 
communicates to any person, without lawful authority, any information 
acquired by him in the course of his employment ; or 

(б) having possession of aiiy information which to his knowledge has been 
disclosed in contravention of this Ordinance, publishes or communicates that 
information to any other person. 
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he shall be guilty of aa offence and shall be liable on conviction to imprisonment of 
either description for tliree months or to a fine not exceeding two thousand shillings 
or to both. 

16. The Census Ordinance, 1929, i.s hereby repealed. 

The houisehold schednlei contained the following headings: 

(а) Name and Siu'name — Of the Head of the Family, Household or Establisliment 
and every other person, whether member of the family, visitor, boarder or 
servant who : — 

(1) Passed the night of the 26th April 1931 in this dwelling, 

(2) Arrived in this dwelling on the morning of the 27th April, 1931 not 
having been enumerated elsewhere. 

(б) Relationship to Head of Household — State whether ‘Head’ or ‘Wife’, ‘Son’, 
‘Nephew’ or other relative, ‘Visitor’, ‘Boarder’, or ‘Servant’. 

(0) Age — ^Last birthday. If under one year old write ‘Infant’. 

(d) Sex — If male write ‘M’. If female write ‘F’. 

(e) Condition as to Marriage — State whether ‘Single’, ‘Married’, ‘Widowed’, 
‘Divorced’. If remarried write ‘married’. 

(/) Race — The exact race should be stated, e.g., ‘Scottish’, ‘English’, ‘Tamil’, 
‘Sinhalese’, ‘Mahi'atta’, ‘Greek’, ‘American’, etc. 

[g) Nationality — ‘British’, ‘Naturalised British’, ‘American’, ‘Belgian’, ‘French’, 
‘Turkish’, etc. If without nationality, write ‘none’. 

{h) Birthplace — ‘Scotland’, ‘Kenya’, ‘Irish Free State’, ‘South Africa’, ‘France’. 
If in India state the Province or State, e.g., ‘Mysore’, ‘Punjab ’, ‘ Bengal ’, etc. 

(1) Religion — ‘Church of England’, ‘Lutheran’, ‘Dutch Reformed’, ‘Roman 
Catholic’, ‘Greek Orthodox’, ‘Hindu’, ‘Parsee’, ‘Sikh’, ‘Jain’, ‘Moham- 
medan’, ‘Agnostic’, etc. 

(y) Education — If attending school write ‘S’. If receiving private tuition write 
‘P.T.’ If neither, write ‘Nil’ (for persons rmder 18 years). 

(h) Occupation — State the exact nature of the occupation or moans of subsistence. 
(See Instructions, Note 6.) For children under tuition write ‘Scholar 

(Z) Literacy — State whether able to read and write and if so in what language. 
State whether able to speak English. 

(m) House or Land held — ^If the owner or occupier of any house or land, give 
particulars as to the assessment for house tax of such house, or state the area 
of such land. 

The census which had been planned for 1930 apparently was to cover 
only certahi provinces. The Census Ordinance 1929, therefore, had 
provided that 'the census shall be taken throughout the Territory or in 
such provinces of the Territory as may he specified ’ in a Governor’s 
Notice in the Gazette. The Census Ordinance 1931 contained the same 
provision. But the 1931 census, from the outset, was planned as an all- 
inclusive census, and the Government Notice of 7 March 1931^ whioli 
appointed the census day stipulated : 

Hia Excellency the Acting Governor has been pleased to appoint Sunday the 
twenty-sixth day of April 1931 to be the appointed day for the purpose of the taking 
of (I census throughout the Territory of all non-natives. 

The total, cost of the census was £104=3 or £2. 10s. 9ti. per 1,000 enumerated 
persons. The funds available for the remuneration of enumerators were 

^ See JJejjorJ cm tte 1937, Appendix D. 

“ No. 23 of 1931, reprinted in Tanganyika Territory Ordimnees, &o. 1931, Part II, p. 20, and 
in Report on the Non-Native Census 1931, p. 66. 

° Bee Bepoi't by the Treasurer 1931-2, p. 64:. 
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very small. A Circular sent on 14 March 1931 by the Census Officer to all 
District Officers^ stated ; 

The amount allocated for tho services of enumerators and their travelling expenses 
is £90 for the whole Territory. This amoimt will not allow for the general employ- 
ment of paid enumerators, and as much use as possible should be made of the 
voluntary services of other Government servants in your district. Heads of Depart- 
ments have been circularised by the Governor with a reque.st that they instruct their 
staffs to co-operate with you as far as possible. Where the employment of paid 
enumerators is unavoidable, the neces.sity for the most rigid economy should be 
kept in mind. 

It is suggested that in towuslup areas the heads or representative associations of 
religious or racial communities will be more than willing to assist, either by providing 
emmaerators for their own communities, or by acquainting the members thereof 
with tho importance of rendering full and accurate returns. In Mombasa in 1926 a 
niunber of booths or ofllcos were opened in which Arab or Indian schoolboys filled 
up the schodulos for illiterate persons of those races. This method, though unortho- 
dox, might be adojated in conjunction ■with the usual hovuse to house visits. Where a 
District Officer is aware that a non -native is resident at a distance which would make 
a special visit unneoo.ssarily exiionsivo or onerous the schedule maj' bo sent by post 
accompanied by an olficial franked envelope, but this procedivre sho uld not be adopted 
as a general practice. 

The census report states^ that ‘ on the whole, the schedules were care- 
fully and accurately completed’. The tabulation of the returns from the 
completed schedules was effected by the Statistician to the Conference of 
the East African Governors who utilized Hollerith machines.® 

II. Total Populatiok 

The population ascertained at the various enumerations was as follows:* 


Year j 

Natives 1 

Non-Natives | 

Total 

1921 

4,106,890 

17,438 

4,124,328 

1928 

4,740,706 1 



1931 

6,022,640 

41,0201 

5,063,660 


* Including 377 crews aud passengers of ships in harbour in .Dar es Salaam; see liapoH cm, the 
Non-Native Census 1931, p. 11. 

The area of the Territory is about 360,000 square miles (including 
20,000 square miles of water), and there were in 1931 about 14 persons 
per square mile. Thus, population density, as a whole, is low. But it 
varies enormously in the various sections. While 6 of the 46 districts 
(Masai, Kigoma, Ufipa, Manyoni, and Kilwa) had less than 5 inhabitants 
per square mile, 4 districts (Rungwe, Kwimba, Moshi, and Tanga) had 
over 75. However, the districts are far too large to convey a true picture 

^ Eepriuted in Iteporl on the Non-Native Census 1931, p. 57. 

“ See ibid., p. 10. 

Sea ibid., pp. 6, 10, and Meport on the Statistical Department of the Conference of Nasi African 
Governors 1931, p. 6. 

■* See Census of the Native Population 1931, p. 10; Report on the Non-Native Census 1031, 
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Tablb 4. PopuMim Density, Tmvganyika Territory, 193D 




1 Population 

District 1 

Square 

miles 

Non- 1 

Native native 

Total 

Per 
sq. m. 


Laicb PaOVINOE 


Bulioba .... 

7,010 

277,201 

1,241 

278,442 

39’7 

Mwanza .... 

6,680 

254,448 

1,763 

266,211 

46-9 

Maswa . . . • 

10,870 

230,126 

211 

230,337 

21-2 

Kwimba .... 

1,830 

200,062 

305 

200,367 

109'6 

Musoma 

7,260 

184,028 

263 ' 

184,291 

25’4 

Biharamulo . 

6,666 

100,208 

36 

100,244 

16-3 

Total 

39,096 

1,246,073 

""mi^ I 

1,249,892 

32'0 


Westebn Pbovinoe 


Tabora .... 

38,600 

211,434 

2,311 

213,745 

56 

Shinyaiiga .... 

3,600 

144,636 

726 

146,262 

41'6 

Nzega ..... 

6,000 

116,076 

307 

116,383 

19-4 

Kasulu .... 

3,830 

103,127 

68 

103,186 

26'9 

Kibondo .... 

6,680 

81,462 

27 

81,489 

14-6 

Uflpa ..... 

26,390 

78,601 

191 

78,692 

3'1 

Kahama .... 

8,400 

76,240 

176 

76,416 

9-1 

Kigoma .... 

11,600 

30,862 

766 

31,607 

2'7 

Total .... 

102,900 

842,228 

4,660 

1 846,778 

8-2 


Central Province 


Singida 




4,902 

132,621 

302 

132,823 

27'1 

Dodoma 




7,363 

130,349 

1,316 

131,666 

17-9 

Kondoa 




6,750 

118,161 

242 

118,893 

20'6 

Mlcalama 




3,174 

117,718 

230 

117,848 

37-2 

Manyoni 




13,030 

43,693 

420 

1 44,013 

3'4 

Mpwap-wa . 




3,278 1 

37,380 

220 

37,600 

11-6 

Total .... 

37,497 

679,712 

2,730 

682,442 

16-6 


Eastern Pbovinoe 


Morogoro 



7,620 

166,073 

1,066 

156,139 

20'5 

Dar eg Salaam 



4,080 

162,859 

11,060 

164,609 

40-3 

RvvSji . . 



5,103 

87,364 

1,011 

88,375 

17-3 

Kilosa . . 



6,000 

68,686 

794 

69,480 

11-6 

Bagarnoyo , 



1 3,910 

62,067 

864 

62,911 

I 16-1 

Total . . 

i 26,713 

526,039 

16,376 

, 641,414 

20-3 


^ See Ot-Mus of the Native PopuMhn 1031, pp. Il-lS; Report m the Non-Nalive Oensve 1931, 
pp, 12-13. , . 
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Population 

District 

Square 

miles 

j Native 

Non- 1 
native ! 

Total 

Per 
sq. m. 


Ibinga Pbovince 


Bungwe .... 

1,750 

196,062 

186 

195,247 

111'6 

Njombe .... 

8,330 

128,463 

176 

126,639 

16-1 

Iringa ..... 

11,911 

86,795 

674 

87,469 

7-3 

Mbeya ..... 

16,640 

84,691 

370 

84,961 

6-1 

Total 

38,531 

491,911 

1,406 

493,316 

12-8 


Lindi Pbovinob 


Lindi ..... 

8,148 

128,374 

928 

129,303 

16-9 

Kilwa 

18,636 

81,406 

414 

81,820 

4’4 

Newala . . ... 

1,900 

76,612 

19 

75,631 

39-8 

Masasi ..... 

6,716 

49,092 

92 

49,184 

7-3 

Mikindani .... 

1,696 

46,764 

288 

47,062 

29-6 

Tunduru .... 

4,830 

46,479 

24 

! 46,603 

9'6 

Total .... 

41,826 i 

427,627 

1,765 

429,392 

10-3 


Tanga Province 


XJsambara .... 

3,624 

111,777 

1,183 

112,960 

31-2 

Tanga ..... 

1,457 

104,450 

6,187 

109,637 

76'2 

Handeni .... 

6,930 

63,930 

no 

64,040 

10-8 

Pare ..... 

3,870 

67,911 

107 

68,018 

16'0 

Pangani .... 

1,221 

17,846 

871 

18,717 

16-3 

Total 

16,102 

365,914 

7,468 

363,372 

22'6 


Northern Pbovinoe 


Moshi . . . . 

Mbulu . . . . . 

Arusha .... 

Masai . . . 

2,120 

6,160 

6,260 

18,470 

164,119 

98,816 

49,096 

32,168 

1,771 

308 

1,440 

44 

165,890 

99,124 

60,636 

32,212 

78-3 

19-2 

8-1 

1-7 

Total . . 

32,000 

344,198 

3,663 

347,761 

10'9 

Mahenge Pbovinob 




Songoa .... 

16,398 

116,786 

1 160 i 

1 116,946 1 

[ 7-1 

Mahenge .... 

15,570 

93,162 

I 1 

93,347 

6-0 

Total .... 

31,968 

208,938 

1 366 

1 209,293 

6-6 

Tanganvika Tbbbitoby 



Total .... 

366,632 

6,022,640 

41,020 

1 6,063,660 

1 13'8 
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of the diversity of population density.^ Mr. C; Gillman, who prepared a 
population map of Tanganyika^ on the basis of 2,977 territorial units, came 
to the following conclusion : 

The well watered parts of the countiy contain two-thirds of the whole population 
on one-tenth of the total area, the fairly well watered areas one-sixth of the popula- 
tion on one-twelfth, and the poorly watered areas, an far as they are inhabited, 
another sixth on one-fifth of the land. Nearly two-thirds of tho Territory are entirely 
uninhabited.^ 


It should be noted, moreover, that while the .area for the whole Territory is known approxi- 
mately, the figures for administrative sub-diviaions are most uueei tain. This can bo inferred from 
tho areas given in the Reports to the League and in the Blue Books for 1925-3.S: 



(See lieport to the League of Nations 1925, p. 0 j 1026, p. 6 ; 1927, p. 7 ; 192S, p. 9 j 1929, p. 10 j 
1930, p. 9 ; 1931, p. 10 ; 1932, p. 10 ; 1933, p. 10 ; Blue Book 1926, p. 88 ; 1927, p. 81- ; 1923, p, 88 ; 
1929, p. 96; 1930, p. 104; 1931, p. 108; 1932, p. Ill; 1933, p. 120. The ligurea in tho 1931 
Genaus B-eport are the same as those in Blue Book 1930.) The transfer of areas from one province 
to another can, of course, not explain the enormous divergencies between figures referring to the 
same date. 

Bor 1934-8 the figures for the areas of the various provinces are the same in tlio Reports to tho 
League and the Blue Books and they are identical in each year, but they differ in part eonsiderahly 
from the figures used by Mr. Gillman in preparing tho 1!I3S population map ; 



Lake 

IV ed- 
em 

Southern 

Highlantls 

South- 

Kadem 

Central 

Tango 

North- 

Total 

Rep. League; 

B.B. . . 

Giihnau . 

51,200 

.38,540 

85,165 

78,400 

43,985 

47,060 

54,970 

64,630 

41,970 

41,360 

30,320 

35,200 

13,530 

13,300 

32,800 

33,090 

300,000 

342,300 


(See Beport to the League 1934, p. 1 1 ; 1935, pp. 8, 200-1 ; 1930, p. 8 ; 1937, p. 8 ; 1933, p. 10 ; 
Blue Book 1934,1). 121; 1.935, p. 126; 1935, p. 129; 1937, \). RW; 19.38, p. 143.) Only a few of the 
divergencies may be explained by the fact that Mr. Gillman probably excluded the area of some 
inland waters. Moreover, other official documents give still otlior areas, Tims tho I’rovinoial 
Commissioners give as areas of the Southern Province 58,000 or 55,300 square miles, the Central 
Province 37,490 square miles, the Tanga Provinee 10,102 square miles, and tho Northei'n Province 
31,514 square miles (see Reports of the ProvincM Comrms,sioners 1936, p. 53 ; 1937, pp. 5, 39, 63 : 
J935, p. 39; .1939, pp. 46, GO). 

“ ‘Asa rale, the maps used were the sheets of tho old 1 iu 300.000 map of German East Africa 
,. . Only in a few instances were more recent and improved maps available’ (Beport to the League 
ofmHgns m5,p. m), . . 

Ibid., p. 206. The population within the inhabited area is not satisfactorily distributed. 
The Central Bovolopraent Committee reported in 1940 : ‘ Soil fertility is by no means uniform and 
both the human and stock population is badly distributed. There are large areas of land where 
; soil fertility is low and population spame; there are . also areas of low soil fertility which carry a 
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Since the census of 1931 the population on 31 December has been 
estimated in the Blue Books as follows d 



The estimates for the native population are based on the number of 
taxpayers® and, therefore, are most uncertain. But even the figures for 
non-natives are far from accurate. 

While the trend of the non-native population is mainly determined by 
immigration and emigration, changes in the numbers of the natives are 
due ijreponderantly to the balance of births and deaths. But migration 
into and from the Territory is by no means negligible, though it is impos- 
sible to say how large it is. The Committee on Questions relating to the 
Supply and Welfare of Native Labour reported in 1937 : 

Accurate statistics are not available, but it is estimated that immigrant labour 
amounts to 46,000, of which 30,000 are estimated to come from territories to the 
south and 15,000 from Belgian territory. 

The Territory loses little in the way of emigrant labour, but since the time of 
European occupation the clove industry in Zanzibar and Pemba has obtained its 
seasonal labour from the mainland, albeit in decreasing numbers, while the gold- 
fields of Kenya now attract labour from the Lake and Western Provinces. The 

papulation density so high that the soil is in danger of exhaustion and special efforts are considered 
necessary to restore them to fertility. The rest of the Territory consists of productive land and 
much of this productive land is inadeijuately peopled.’ (Report, p. 21.) 

A particularly serious problem is soil ero.sion, and it is interesting to note that the need for soil 
conservation work was apimrently realized first by the natives. The Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province reports; ‘The checking of soil erosion is one of the most pressing problems of Morogoro 

District more especially in the Uluguru and Ngum Hills The greatest success has been achieved 

in Uvidunda w'hero anti-erosion methods were no new idea to the older men who said: “Our 
fathers used to lay elephant grass across the shambaa to hold up the soil but the young men of 
to-day think our advice is worthless. Now, however, that they see that the Europeans say the 
same thing they may listen to us.”’ (Beports of Provincial Commissioners 1940, p. 16.) But it is 
not ea.sy to prevent soil erosion on native land. The Commissioner of the Northern Province 
writes ; ‘ Anti-soil erosion measures have continued throughout the year in the Moshi District, 
notably in the Bongai area, but while many natives are punished for soil erosiorr offences they 
find it difficult to understand why their European neighbours should go unpunished for similar 
land destruction’ (ibid. 1944, p, 59). See also in this connexion Orde Browne, Labour Conditions 
in East Africa (1946), p. 20; ‘Soil erosion has developed rapidly; and the introduction of the 
plough has probably served to intensify the effect.’ 

^ See Blue Booh 1932, p. Ill-, 1933, p. 120; 1934, p. 121; 1935, p. 126; 1936, p. 129; 1937, p. 
133 ; 103S, p. 143 ; 1939, p. 34 ; 1940, Section 16 ; 1941, p. 44 ; 1942, p. 43 ; 1943, p. 45 ; 1944, p. 44. 

“ See, for example, Permanent Mandates Commission, Minutes, 31st Session (3 June 1937), 
p. 49 ; Beports of the Proinncicd Commissioners 1938, p. 39. 
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drain on th© Territory’s man-power is, however, not severe and the efflux is certainly 
much less than the influx.’- 

It is no doubt true that the bulk of the immigration came from the 
territories to the south — ^Portuguese East Africa,^ Nyasaland,® and 
Northern Ehodesia'*— and Ruanda-Urundi.® But there was also some 
immigration from Kenya.® Emigration, on the other hand, was not 

’ Report, p. 9. 

“ See, for example, Report oj the Labrmr Inspectorate 1939, p. 4; Lahour Department Report 1941, 
p. 7, 1942, pp. 6-7, 1943, p. 11; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1040, pp. 41, 44, C5, 1942, 
p. 67, 1943, p. 61 j Orde Browne (1946), p. 61. See also Labour Department Report 1940, pp. 7-8 : 
‘Tlie labour force employed on these estates [sisal estates] is drawn partly from local tribes and 
partly from natives who eross the border from Portuguese East Africa in search of work. The 
latter enter the Territory in large numbers each year, often with their wives, and ivork for varying 
periods from six months upwards. They are of an adventurous disposition and if work does not 
offer in the Southern Province they wander along the coast and find their way as far afield as the 
Tanga and Morogoro districts. A certain percentage become semi-permanent squatters but the 
large majority work for a definite period and then return home.’ According to ibid. 1042, p, 6, 
a survey ‘made in the Southern Province by a Labour Officer during October and November 
revealed that the total male labour force of 12,901 on sisal production in that area included no 
less than 6,348 immigrants from Portuguese East Africa, or just under 80 per cent of the total’. 

° See, for example, ibid. 1940, p. 6; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1941, p. 64. The 
number of Nyasaland natives employed in Tanganyika Territory was estimated at 6,890 for 1 J an. 

1939, at 6,067 for 31 Deo. 1939, at 800 for 31 Deo. 1940, and at 1,600 for 31 Deo. 1041 ; see 
Chapter XII, Section III. While natives from Tanganyika are inclined to take up work in the 
mines as a seasonal job and to return to their villages after a few months, ‘Natives from 
Nyasaland aro usually willmg to stay for a longer period, and this seems to be the main 
reason why they occupy most of the skilled and better paid jobs’ (Leubusoher, Tanganyika 
Territory, p, 67). During the second half of 1938 ‘an approximate count was made by adminis- 
trative officers of the native population of the Lupa goldfield which is almost entirely engaged in 
mining’. It appeared that of 17,000 natives 4,000 were aliens. "The alien natives were mostly 
from Nyasaland and Northern Ehodesia’ (Department of Lands and Mines, Report 1938, p. 88). 
Eor the end of 1939 it was estimated that one-quarter of the 10,000 natives employed by diggers 
and on mines -were aliens (see Labour Inspectorate Report 1939, p. 2). 

* Sea, for example, Labour Department Report 1940, p. 6 ; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 

1940, p. 56, 1941, p. 64, 1942, p, 78. The number of Northern Ehodesia natives employed in 
Tanganyika Teixitory was estimated at about 12,000 in 1937-8, at about 10,000 in 1940, and at 
about 6,000 in 1941-3 ; see Chapter XI, Section III. 

' See Orde Brown6(I946), p. 48 : ‘The tendency to travelfrom Buanda-Urundi into Tanganyika 
is an old established one ; the density of population and the periodical shortages of food aro factors 
wlfioh have promoted movement on a scale which in some j'ears has assumed very largo propor- 
tions. During the last twenty years there have been several of these large scale migrations causing 
grave embarrassment to the Tanganyika administration and to the Aledical autliontiea. Weak 
and undernourished and in many cases already suffering from various diseases, tliose unfortunate 
people filled the hospitals and overstrained the resources of the Native Authorities in the areas 
which they entered; the death rate was deplorably high and few of the travellers were capable of 
any real work. This state of affairs arose only in those years when there was a serious shortage 
of food in Belgian Territory, hut there is always an appreciable influx into Tanganyika of men 
attracted by the higher wages and more ample supplies availablo in that country. Unfortunately 
statistics of the numhers involved aro non-existent; all that can be said is tliat the annual varia- 
tion is large but that the numbers always amount to some thousands.’ 

See also footnotes 6 to pp. 241 and 242 above. 

The Commissioner of the Northern Province reported; ‘Alasai from Kenya now fill sixty per 
cent of the Native Administration offices . . .’ (Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1939, pp. 
47-8). In 1942 a number of Kenya squatters in the Northern Province were repatriated. ‘ After 
voluminous correspondence, covering a period of five years, arrangements were finally completed 
for the repatriation to Kenya of the Kikuyu squatters at Usseri. Thirty-eight men and t-wo 
liundred and ninety-two women and children were successfully repatriated in August without 
incident . . . .’ (Ibid. 1942, p. 40.) But other people came. ‘A careful watch is kept by the Police 
nn all natives, arriving [in Tanga Province] from Kenya, especially those coming from Mombasa, 
some of whom wore found to havo a bad criminal record’ (ibid, 7944, p, 99). 
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confined to Zanzibar and Kenya. Numerous Tangan5dka natives go to 
Uganda,^ to the Rhodesian copper belt, and to the Rand.^ Nor is emigra- 
tion confined to male labourers.® 

During the war many Tanganyika natives Joined the army and left the 
country. Military service at first was to be voluntary. The Commissioner 
of the Lake Province, for example, reported; 

In a few areas of the province, notably the Biharamulo District, the outbreak of 
war caused a gemiine apprehension, understandablo in view of their experiences in 
the last war, that the young men would be taken as carriers. The timid Bazinza 
and other tribesmen of the Biharamulo District disappeared in large numbers into 
the bush for some days. In tliis district, as in others, well attended meetings were 
held by the District Officers, and later by the Provincial Commissioner, at many 
Native Authority headquarters with a view to explaining the effect of the war on 
native life, to allay fears as regards conscription and to impress on the chiefs and 
people that their contribution to the common cause must be the increased production 
of food and economic crops. They were obviously much relieved when they realized 
that the war would not prevent them from leading their normal lives and all that 
was requii-ed of them was a bigger agricultural effort. ... 

In most of the districts of the province the response to the call for military 
volunteers was excellent, particularly in the Musoma District where far more than 
the number required applied for em’olment. A great many trained drivers also 
vohmteered for service with the Military Transport Corps and many retired soldiers 
returned to the colours.^ 

But in 1940 it became necessary to introduce conscription. 

As a result of increased military demands for African recnuts, it has been deemed 
necessary to extend the scope of the Compulsory Service Ordinance to apply to all 
Africans resident in the Territory.* 

1940. Eastern Province. Recruiting for the East African Military Labour 
Service began in November and for tbo Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
in December. It was unfortunate that the time factor did not admit of entirely 
voluntary recruitment but, on the whole, recruits, especially those who had been 
aooustomed to work on sisal estates, showed no great objection to being called up 
though the more timid tribesmen betrayed nervousness and in some cases retired 
to the bush.“ 

Lake Province. In the latter half of the year, as the result of war breaking out in 
East Africa, a big demand was made on the Lake Province for African combatant 
recruits. Including volunteers from the Musoma District in 1939, over 3,600 yoiuig 
men were drafted to military centres for combatant service. Many, however, failed 
to pass the stringent final medical examination and a ntunber- of Sukuma, f)ai'ti- 
oularly from the Maswa District, deserted. The majority from the Snlruma districts, 
excepting Mwanza, were conscripts, but all those from the Musoma District were 

^ See pp. 242-50 above. 

See Reports of Promwial Oomviissioners 1942, p. 58: ‘. . . a recent count of the Lake Nyasa 
area of the Songea District which has a tax paying population of about 5,000 showed 1,292 men 
away at work in the Union of South Africa and the Rhodesias.’ See also ibid., p. 69, and ibid. 
1944, p. 79. 

* See ibid., p. 46 : ‘Any step to improve the status of women is particularly welcome in Bukoba 
where the notorious exodus of women to aU parts of East Africa to become prostitutes is the 
direct result of their oppression at home.’ ■* Ibid. 1939, pp. 2S-9. 

“ Governor Young, 9 Deo. 1940, Legislative Council, IStJi Session, p. 12. Conscription was 
introduced in July by the Compulsory Service Ordinance (No. 23 of 1940), which made all male 
British subjects or British protected persons between the ages of 18 and 45 liable to military 
service in defence of the Territory or to such other service connected with the prosecution of the 
war as the Governor may order. 

Reports of Provincial Gomnissioners 1940, p. 12. 
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enthusiastic volunteers, nearly fourteen hundred presenting themselves for enlist- 
ment during the year under review.’^ 

Southern Highlands Province. At fii-st the call for recruits was undoubtedly most 
unwelcome. Men were wanted quickly and there was no time for preliminary 

ground work designed to counteract memories of the carrier corps of the last war 

Eecruiting commenced in October and the quota required from the province up to 
the end of December was almost fulfilled. Recruits came forward voluntarily for the 
K.A.R. and it is pleasing to note that now a few natives are even volunteering for 
military labour.^ 

Western Provinee. As was to be expected conscription for the East African 
Military Labour Service proved too sudden an innovation for the backward and 
suspicious Waha of Kigoma District who took alarm despite all measures taken to 
assure them that they were not required for combatant service. The repercussions 
spread northwards to the Kibondo Division although it was never intended to 
introduce conscription there, and it became evident that conscription could only 
he carried out at the expense of the complete disruption of native life and the native 
administration so laboriously built up in the past years. An to continue the attempt 
would inevitably have resulted in a mass exodus of the people to the bush and into 
neighbouring territories with the oonsequent break up of the Sleeping Sickness 
Concentrations followed by famine due to neglect of the fields, it was decided to 
suspend activities and to concentrate on the restoration of confidence and 
normality. . , . 

Whilst the most violent reaction to conscription came from the Waha, the Wafipa 
were not unalarmed. When it was introduced into Ufipa -with very little warning 
early in October, many took to the bush or vanished across the border into Northern. 
Rhodesia. They believed that they would be sent to fight and be killed, and the 
fact that they were given a few days’ leave home before sotting out was taken to 
mean that they would never see their homes again. As a result however of time and 
intensive propaganda the people are now reassured.’ 

1942, Central Province. An increasing number of tho men returned elected to 
re-enlist and there have been several cases of time-expired members of tho Pioneer 
or Labour Coirs declining to take tho full leave to which thoy were entitled, so eager 
were they to return to surroundings in which the provision of food and other amenities 
was a responsibility removed from their own hands.* 

Tanga Province. Notwithstanding tho very heavy demands M'ithin the province 
for labour, first on sisal estates and later for rubber, calls for recruits for the Forces 
have remained high. In the Tanga District it has been easy to meet i n i i innts. as 
there is a constant drift of volunteers, mainly time-expired estate labourers, while 
unemployed township natives and able-bodied tax-defaultors were directed to the 
recruiting depot. Towards the middle of the year there was a slight doclme in the 
number of volunteers. A systematic conscription, of the indigenous tribes was begun 
in August.® 

1943. Southern Province. Recruitment varied in popularity from district to 
district ; in one volunteers were plentiful, in another active stops wore only fomid 
necessary towards the end of the year wliilst in others conscription was found 
necessary throughout the year. 

While conscription is nowhere popular and is, naturally, avoided where possible, 
there is a brighter side to the picture and on tho balance the conscript reaps the 
benefit. Military conscripts enjoy excellfflit health and abimdance of cash.® 

' Reports of Provincial Gonmissioners 1940, -p.W. See also ibid. .1944, p. 36: ‘ . . . at present 
most Africans, in this province at least, prefer military to civil labour and wiU volunteer for the 
former, hut, with very few exceptions, can only be obtained by conscription for the latter.’ 

I Ibid, mo, p. 56. 8 Ibid., p. 70. : * Ibid. 4942, p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 83. Sec also ibid. 1943, p. 84: ‘More recruits for tho forces were required from Tanga 
than the much larger Korogwe IMatadet and yet the total demand for tho year wa.s exceeded before 
tlie middle of December. About seventy per cent of the Tanga District recruits were volunteers 

inoluding un inoreiising proportion of indigenous natives,’ “ Ibid., pp. 60-1. 
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Governor Jackson, on 7 December 1944, said in the Legislative Council: 
It is clearly impossible to give details or numbers but they have involved the 
withdrawal for the duration of the war from the ordinary native life of the Territory 
of a proportion of the younger men which taken together with the expanded demands 
of industry has been nearly double that ordinarily required in peace-time. This may 
not sound very large compared with the ratios in Europe, but it must be remembered 
that under African conditions where the first call on the activities of the iudividual 
is production for his own subsistence and that of his family the withdrawal of a large 
percentage of the able-bodied men involves a serious disruption in social and economic 
life. The proportion of men furnished to the Forces by tliis Territory has been among 
the highe.st ratios in the African territories.^ 

The largest town in the Territory is the capital Dar es Salaam. The 
census reports tell very little about its population. The report on the 1921 
native count shows mei'ely that the native population was ‘(Approx.) 
25,000’;® it is the only area for which, the native population was not 
classified by sex or age. The report on the 1931 native count gives as 
native population for 1921, 25,000, ‘a rough estimate, 20,000 would 
probably have been a more approximate figure’; for 1928, 21,930; and 
for 1931, 22,732.® The report on the 1931 Non-Native Census does not 
show separately the non-native population of the town.^ More details are 
given in the Medical Reports. They may be summarized here for what they 
are worth. 



Natives 

Non- 



Date 

Civilian 

Others^ 

Natives 

Total 

Source 

1919 . 

16,439 


2,869 

19,308 

M.R. 1921,^. 125. 

(31) Deo. 1921 . 

10,901 

1,4k 

4,663 

16,886 

M.R. 1921, p. 126 ; 
1925, p. 42. 

1924 . 

24,000“ 

1,326 

.. 


M.R. 1924, p. 166. 

30 May 1925’* . 

19,600 

1,018 

5,160 

26, '768 
28,076“ i 

M.R. 1926, p. 42. 

31 Deo. 1926“ . 

22,{ 

84 

6,262 

M.R. 1927, p. 47. 

(31 Deo.) 1926“ . 

30,000 

1,236 

6,900 

38,136 1 

M.R. 1927, p. 47. 

31 Dee. 1927'' . 

28,464 

1,536 

6,674 

36,674 ' 

M.R. 1927, p. 47. 

1928“ . 

21,930“ 1 

1,310 

7,151 

30,391 1 
31,369 

M.R, 1928, p. 64. 

1929 . 

22,632 

1,174 

7,563 

M.R. 1929, p. 50. 


^ King’s African Eifles and Police. 

“ ‘Estimated by Senior Commissioner in his Annual Eeport.’ 

“ ‘ Estimated by Senior Commisi9ioner on 30th May, 1926, by calculation from inhabited houses 
and other figures.’ 

** ‘Population on Eeeember SIst, 1926, based on figures obtained by the Administration on 
May 30th, 1925.’ “ Total does not agree with items; see Medical RepoH 1933, p. 42. 

“ ‘Estimated by District Officer.’ 

’’ ‘Estimated by the District Officer for the information of the Legislative Council as at 
December 31st.’ ® ‘ Supplied by District Officer.’ “ Census figure. 


‘ 19th Session, pp. 2-3. On 9 Deo. 1941 Acting Governor Ereeston had stated that on 14 .Tiino 
1941, 17,600 Africans from Tanganyika Territory were serving under the General Officer Com- 
maiiding-in-Chief, East Africa, and that in addition ‘many thousands of Tanganyika Africans 
. , . have joined the military forces during the last six months’ {16lh Session, p. 2). In his report 
for 1944 the Commissioner of the Genfral Province said that ‘826 men went to the Forces during 
the year bringing the total of military recruits for the province to 8,623 sinoe 1941’ (lleports of 
Provincial Commissioners 19ii, p. 10). 

“ Report on the Native Census, 1931, p. 6. , “ See ibid. 1931, p. 14. 

* This is the more surprising as the report shows (p. 11) with great detail the ‘Crews and 
Passengers of Ships in Harbour in Dar es Salaam’, on the night of the census, by race, sex, and age. 
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From ] 930 on the Medical Reports are less detailed and do not contain 
population data for Car es Salaam. But the native population of the town 
apparently did not change essentially in the 1930s, since the total popula- 
tion, at the outbreak of the war, was estimated at 30,000.i During the 
war there was a large influx. 

The institution of a rationing system in Bar es Salaam for natives in May 1943 
was preceded by a registration of all African townsmen and revealed the fact that 
the figure of 33,000 which had previously been aeeepted as the total population had 
risen to some 45,000 souls. There is no doubt that the prospect of being able to get 
regular supplies of foodstuffs in Dar es Salaam when food was in short supply every- 
where attracted many natives to the town.® 

Owing probably to a better harvest m 194# the native population of 
Dar es Salaam decreased. The Commissioner of the Eastern Province in 
his report for that year speaks of ‘ Dar es Salaam’s African population of 
some thirty-nine thousand souls’.^ 

III. Composition of Native Population 

Sex. According to the counts of 1921 and 1931 the ratio of females to 
100 males was 103'9 and 106'8 respectively.® But this does not necessarily 
mean that the excess of females actually increased, since the data for 1921 
may have been wide of the mark. It will suffice to mention that according 
to the 1921 returns the Nyamwezi consisted of 177,000 males and 90,000 
females, while according to the 1931 count the males numbered 170,661 
and the females 178,823.® 

The ratio of females to 100 males varied in 1931 in the 9 provinces’ 
between 88'0 (Tanga)® and 127-0 (Iringa), and among the 30 tribes whose 
strength exceeded 50,000® between 95-1 (the Mbulu) and 139-8 (the 
Kukwe). 

Age. The report on the 1921 count, after having pointed out that since 
1913 the populations of most of the inland districts ‘have increased, some 
of them very considerably, and that the populations of all the coast 

^ See Dominiona OJfics and Colonial Office List 1940, p. 484. 

“ Annual Shorts of Pfovimial Commissioners 1943, p. 24. See also ibid., p. 25 : ‘ bar es Salaam 
town iS, q^uite apart from its resident population, the standby for peasants whose crops have 
failed or who for various rea.sons ore unable to earn the wherewithalto pay their tax in tlioir home 

® ‘At tile beginning of the year, scarcity of foodstuifs was acute with particular effect in urban 
areas but this position was rectified when good grain crops were harvested in quantities w-ell 
above average in some areas’ {ibid. 1944, p. 13). 

A Ibid., p. 31. 

° See lieport on the Native Census, 1921, pp. 6-10 j 1931, p. 6. 

“ See ibid. 1921, p. 11 ; 1931, p. 20. 

’’ Census of the Native PopuhJlim 1931, 

® Tanga Province had a large immigration from other Provinces and neighbouring countries. 
See, for example, Reports of the Provincial Commissioners 1936, p. 63 : ‘ Tanga Province . . . contains 
355,934 native inhabitants, of whom some 60,000 are immigrants from a multitude of East and 
Central African tribes, mainly employed by the sisal industry . . .’ A survey made in 1941-2 
to obtain reliable information of the labour available in the Tanga Province and to ascertain 
the proportion of immigrant tribesmen to indigenous workers 'showed that out of a total adult 
male labour force at that date of 38,686, employed by the sisal industry, the number of male 
aliens from other areas was 26,689’ {Labour L^artment Report 1942, p. 6). 

^ See Census of iJie Native Population, mi, yp. 
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districts have decreased’, states that ‘in the coastal area the ratio of 
children to adults is, approximately, 1 : 2 (in Liiidi 1 : 2*6) while in the 
other districts the ratio is approximately 1 : 1'6. This explains the 
decrease.’^ But this argument, for various reasons, is not convincing. 

(1) The 1921 age data, in many cases, are mere guesses. Tor the Mwanza 
District which contained about as many people as all the coast districts 
combined it was assumed that the number of children was equal to the 
number of adults.* It is not possible to tell what the ratio in tliis District 
was in 1931, but among the inhabitants of the Lake Province of whom 
more than two -thirds hved in the Mwanza District the ratio of children 
to adults is shown for 1931 as being 1 : 1-67 (1921 ; 1-24) although the 
population of this Province is said to have increased between 1921 and 
1931 by 22 per cent. In the Tabora District the ratio of children to adults 
was given in 1921 as 1 : 1-10; for the Nyamwezi, who constituted nearly 
one-half of the population of the District, the ratio was 1 ; 1-02. But in 
1931 the ratio for the Nyamwezi was shown to be 1 : 1'90 although the 
number of Nyamwezi in this District is said to have increased between 
1921 and 1931 by 33 per cent.® 

(2) Some inland districts the population of which, according to the 
official statistics, increased considerably between 1913 and 1921 showed 
a comparatively low ratio of children to adults in 1921 (for example, 
Bukoba 1 : 2>06 ; Iringa 1 : 3-54). 

(3) There is no evidence that the proportion of children in the coast 
districts was lower in 1921 than in 1913. 

The report of the Senior Sanitation Officer for the year 1921 contains 
another comment on the sex and age distribution of the population 

As regards sex distribution, among every 1,000 persons: — 

286-6 are Men. 

312-8 „ Women. 

206-4 ,, Boys. 

19.6-2 „ Girls. 

That is to say that there are to every 100 males, 109 females.'^ This is a fah-ly 
normally constituted population. More male than female children are born uito the 
world in Tanganyika as in Europe, and then, later, owing to the stress of life and 
other factors adult females predominate. But, numerically, the disturbing fact 
remains that there are for each 698 men and women only 400 children. Koughly 
350 couples produce 400 children. 

The author of this report would probably have found the situation less 
disturbing if his arithmetic had been in order because his conclusion 
would then have been that there are for each 599 men and women 401 


^ Report on Ike Native Census, lOZl, p. 1. ® See p. 325 above. 

® The sex and ago composition of the Nyamwezi in the Tahora District w-as given as follows: 


1 

Men \ 

TFomen 

Boys 

GirU 

AduUa 

Children 

Total 

1921 ' 
1931 

70,104 

1 90,983 

44,004 

106,699 

83,326 

50,998 

28,127 

62,267 

114,168 

196,682 

111,453 

103,265 

226,621 

299,947 


“■ Medical Report 1921, pp. 81-2. 

“ Should evidently read ‘to every 100 men 109 women*. 
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children and that roughly 300 couples ‘produce’ 400 childi’en. He might 
have realized furthermore that adults comprise very many persons who have 
not yet children but wiU have children later on and very many persons 
who have had ohildi’en who themselves are now adults. If the 1921 returns 
could be trusted they would be evidence of a very high proportion of 
children. 

According to the returns of 1921 and 1931 the proportion of children 
changed as follows : 


Children 


adults . 

, fenuile adults . 


It would seem, therefore, that the proportion of children has decreased 
considerably (in spite of an apparent population increase by 22 per cent.). 
But the 1921 ligures are so untrustworthy that it may well be that this 
proportion has actually not decreased. The Secretary for Native Affairs 
in his report on the 1931 count does not mention the apparent decrease in 
the proportion of children. Without offering any evidence, he seems rather 
to assume that the proportion has increased. 

Taking the Territory as a whole, the ratio of non-adults to adults is 60 ; 100. 
This is Iiigh compared with other countries where conditions of life approximate 
closely, and is an indication that the general improvement in, the economic position 
of the people, the better conditions of health and sanitation, the gradual sinkmg 
into desuetude of barbarous customs, and the spread of knowledge among women 
as regards nourislunent and care of children, are tending to the [population] mcrease 
which the first table illustrated.* 

The stages which the various tribes have reached in .some directions towards 
social advancement may perhaps be roughly deduced ficom the age ratios e.g. there 
are only 24 non-adults par 100 adults amongst the Baha who are one of the most 
backward tribes in the Territory, while amongst the intolligont Wambulu (who, 
incidentally, are one of the tribes who practise a mild form of clitoridectomy) the 
munbar of non-adults exceeds the adults by 13 per cent.“ 

The report then investigates the relations of economic production and 
proportion of children among various tribes.* 

It would be imwise to deduce too much from this classification, br^t certain 
deductions are of interest and reasonably reliable. Special considerations ai)pljf to 
the Masai who are entirely nomadic and to the Tusi who, though not nomads, are 
almost entirely dependent on their cattle, and are affected by certain other social 
factors of importance; these two tribes are, therefore, disregarded in the remarks 
which follow. Witli the exceptions noted, the first striking fact is that of the remain- 
ing 4,000,000 cattle in the Territory, not more than some 100,000 are owned by 
tribes in Group III, while Groups I and II contain only three tribes, the Luguru, 
the Mwera, and the Zigua, who are not cattle owners, and none who depend solely 
on their cattle. Of the tribes in Group III, the Bana (49 per cent.) were very severely 
punished after the 1906 rebellion and have never really recovered. The Ha (24 per 
cent.) a,ro an extremely primitive and ignorant people who have barely emerged 
from what may be called the pre-European era. For generations they have been 
the serfs of Tusi overlords; missionary work has barely begun and cultivation i.s in 

* Censu,s oj Ike Native Population 1931, p. 6. ® IWd., p. 7. 


® See Table 5. 
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a very primitive state among them. As regards the Hamba (48 per cent.) and the 
Nyaihangiro (46 per cent.), there is good reason for believing that, like most of the 
Bukoba tribes, they suffer from an abnormally high rate of infection by venereal 
diseases. The Nyamwezi, Sumbwa, Ngindo, Yao, Zaramo and Zinza ai'e mainly 
dwellers in tsetse infested forest or at least wooded country, with tsetse belts so 
frequent as to preclude the keeping of cattle, while the Rufiji inhabit the peculiarly 
unhealthy valley of the Rufiji River.i^ 


Table 5. Ratio of Children to 100 AdvlU and Economic Production^ 
in 36 Tribes, Tanganyika Territory^ 



* I’. A. = Pastoral und Agricultural ; P. = Pastoral only ; A. = Agricultural only. 

“ flea Census of the Native Population 1031, pp. 7-8, 10-23. 

“ ‘These four tribes have a few herds of cattle but the hulk of the people in each ease have none.' 

•* ‘Entirely nonmdie.’ 

It is very diiSicult to say wltether these far-reaching conclusions are 
justified. A high ratio of children to adults, such as is shown for the 
Tanganyika Territory as a whole, coincides very seldom with good 
economic, health, and sanitary conditions. It is, as a rule, the result of a 
great mortality among adults and sometimes the result of a great mortality 
among young children. It is true, of course, that if the proportion of 
children to adults is actually among the Ha 24 : 100, and among the 
Chagga and the Mhulu 113 : 100, the Ha are dying out rapidly while the 
Chagga and the Mhulu must increase enormously.® But it seems most 
likely that the ratio has been overstated for the Chagga and the Mbulu, 
and in any case it seems doubtful whether it is correct to attribute the 
sterihty of the Ha women to backwardness, and the excessive fertility of 
the Mbulu women to intelligence.® It is certainly very interesting that of 
the 20 pastoral and agricultural tribes all hut 2 have more than 60 cliildren 
Ibid., p. 7. 

" Yet, acoording to the ‘censuses’, the Ha increased between 1921 and 1931 from 117,000 to 
146,937 or by 26 per cent., the Chagga from 128,600 to 166,858 or only by 21 per cent., and the 
Mbulu from 34,000 to 66,060 or by 94 per cent, (see ibid., 1921 , p. 12; 1931 , pp. 16, 18). 

® The ratio of children to women appears to he 46 : 100 among the Ha, and 261 : 100 among 
the Mbulu! 
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to 100 adults wliile of the 14 tribes which are ‘agricultural only’ all but 
3 show less than 60 children to 100 adults. But the Ha who have the lowest 
ratio of children are pastoral and agricultural, and the 6 agricultural 
tribes with the highest ratio of children (which comprise 60 per cent, of 
the total population of the 14 agricultm-al tribes) have an aggregate ratio 
of 57 children to 100 adults, a rate which must be considered as high. It 
should be noted, moreover, that the 36 tribes listed comprise only 71 
per cent, of the total native population and that the results may have 
differed if all tribes had been included.^ 

IV. Composition op Non-Native Population 
Race. The distribution of the non-native population by races in 1921 
and 1931 was as follows:® 


Year 

j Europeans 

Indians 

Qoans 

Arabs 

Others 

Total 

1921 

1931 

2,447 

8,228 

9,411 

23,422 

798 

1,722 

4,041 

7,069 

741 

689" 

17,438 

41,020 


1 178 ’Coloured’, 30 'Half-castes’, and 381 'Other Races’; secs Seport on Iho Non-Native, Census 

mi, pp. 20 - 1 . 

At both censuses the Indians constituted the majority of the non- 
native population — 54-0 per cent, in 1921 and 67'1 per cent, in 1931. The 
proportion of Europeans increased from 14-0 to 20-1 per cent. On the 
other hand, the proportion of Arabs decreased from 23-2 to 17'2 per cent., 
and that of all other races combined from 8-8 to 5-6 per cent. The large 
increase in the proportion of Europeans was due to the reappearance of 
Germans who in 1921 were still debarred from the Territory but who in 
1931 constituted 6-2 per cent, of all non-natives.® 

In the case of Europeans, 24 per cent, of the male adults are engaged in agri- 
culture, and the same percentage is made up by Government servants." ... 

'Fhe Indians are overwhelmingly commercial, Government servants and arti-sans 
making up moat, of the balance. The majority of Goan adults are engaged in. clerical 
work, government and privato employment taking au af>proximatoly equal number, 
while tailoring and commerce account for most of the remainder. The Arabs are, 
in accordance with tradition, traders, while a fair proportion have remained on the 
coconut and other plantations in which, in pre-European days, they held a virtual 
monopoly.® 

" Among the 30 tribes listed there were 61 children to 100 adults, among the otlier tribes only CO. 

" See Ileport on the Non-Native Census 1931, p. 10. 

’ The representative of the Administration explained in the Permanent Mandates Commission 
on 16 Nov. 1932 that the increase of the European popnlation from 2,447 to 8,228 ‘was due to 
developments in Tanganyika in the immediate post-war years’ {Minutes, 22ud .Session, p. l-CS). 
But this was apparently a mistake. The restrictions bn the entry of ex-enemy nationals were not 
abolished before June 1925, and by the end of tliat year there were not more than 'about 3,500’ 
Europeans in the Territory (see Neport to the League 19S5, pp. 26-6). The white population in 
the present area of Tanganyika had heou about 1,200 in 1901 and nearly 6,200 on 1 Jan. 1013 
{Beepie.deutsehenSehikgebi^ 1909/10, Statistischer Teil, p. 3; ibid. 1912/13, Statistischer Teil, 

p. 10). 

About one-half of the male adult British wore Government servants ; a large proportion of 
the Gormans were engaged in agriculture. . 

^ SepoH on the Non-Native Genms 1931, p. 
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Since the census of 1931 the non-native population on 31 December has 
been given in the Blue Books as follows 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Europeans 
Asiatics . 

8,217 

32,687 

8,161 
[ 31,477 

8,304 

30,126 

8,193 

29,640 

8,466 

33,447 

8,926 
32,265 1 

9,128 

33,019 



193S 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Eui’opeans 

9,185 

7,925 

7,246 

6,474 

14,383 

16,709 

10,112 

Asiatics . 

33,974 

32,801 

33,761 

33,790 

36,691 

46,099 

46,658 


The Eeports to the Leagiie of Nations give slightly different figures for 
1937 (9,107 Europeans and 32,794 Asiatics) and 1938 (9,345 and 33,784).2 
The Medical Report for 1942 shows 6,238 Europeans and 33,774 Asiatics 
and the Medical Report for 1943 5,122 Europeans and 35,591 Asiatics.® 
The former figures apparently refer to 1941 and the latter evidently to 
1942. The reports say that the figures do not include ‘Evacuees and 
Refugees in the Territory’ who on 31 December 1942 numbered 8,410 
(2,978 Italians, 4,988 Poles, 444 Greeks), and on 31 December 1943 9,261 
(3,016 Italians, 6,727 Poles, 519 Greeks). The decrease in the number of 
European residents was due to the internment of Germans. 

The Germans, in the 1930s, had played an ever-increasing part. The 
Commissioner of the Southern Highlands Province stated : 

The eoonoraio effect of the war on this province can best be illustrated by the 
following statistics : — 

(a) Approximately 90 per cent of the plantations and farms were in the hands of 
enemy aliens, employing a labour force of about 8,000 natives, 

[h] About 26 per cent of the alluvial diggings on the goldfield were worked by 
Germans, whose total labour force amounted to 3,000. 

(c) Fifty per cent of the garages and hotels were enemy owned. 

1 See Bhte Book 1931, p. 108 ; 193S, p. Ill ; 1933, p. 120 ; 1934, p. 121 j 1935, p. 120 j 1936, p. 129 ; 
1937, p. 133; 1933, p, 143; 1939, p. 34; 1040, Section 15; 1941, p, 44; 1942, p. 43; 1913, p.4S; 
1944, p. 44. 

“ See Report 1937, p. 168 ; 1933, p. 167. To judge from the statistics given in the Tanganjnka 
Medical Reports the mimhor of European offloials has decreased enormously ; but aoeording to 
the East Africa Vital Statistics of Etiropeaw Officials the decline was much smaller. 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1933 

Total number resident* 

1,600 

1,667 

1,387 

1,132 

965 

947 

950 

980 

1,017 

Average number resident* . 

1,007 

988 

816 

727 

598 : 

587 1 

689 

oil 1 

0.30 

Average number in servieef . 

1,312 

1,416 

1,292 

1,141 

U13 

1,123 

1,164 

1,178 

1,190 


* According to Medical Reports (see Table 13 below). 

t According to Vital Statistics 1930, p. 2, to 1938, p. 2, ‘Mean of Totals as at 1st January and 
31st December.’ 

According to the Medical Report.? the number of Asiatic oflSoials has decreased even more than 
the number of European officials (see Table 13 below). 

According to the censuses the number of European officials had increased between 1921 and 
1931 from 621 to 1,121, and the number of Asiatic (Indian) officials from 804 to 1,628 (ace Medical 
Report 1922, p. 39 ; Report on. the Nm-Naiive Census 1931, pp. 43-4). 

® See Medical Report 1942, p. 9; 1943, p. 12. 

II A a 
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{d) German firms supplied 76 per cent of the materials utilized on the plantations 
and farms. 

(e) Ninety per cent of the produce, excluding pyrethrum, was handled by German 
firms and the majority of plantations and farms were financed by enemy 
companios.^ 

The Commissioner of Police, in his report for 1939, said: 

Out of a total of 1,161 enemy alieiw to be arrested, some 65 fled, or attempted to 
escape, from the Territory, immediately on the declaration of hostilities, and of these 
22 were subsequently arrested and interned, the remainder seeking refuge in neigh- 
bouring neutral countries.^ 

I think that I am safe in saying that the Tanganyika Police hold the record 
amongst Colonial Police Forces for the largest number of enemy aliens arrested at 
the outbreak of war — a total of just over a thousand." 

Governor Young, on 9 December 1940, stated in the Legislative Council: 

... there were over 3,000 German and Italian nationals in the Territory on the 
outbreak of war, of whom approximately 1,470 were males, 1,170 females and 860 
children. During the first six montlis of the year, 572 German males, 414 females 
and 366 children were repatriated to Germany, but with the entry of Italy into the 
war in June it became necessary to suspend repatriation arrangements. 

In May and ,Iune it was considered advisable in the interests of public security to 
re-intern a number of enemy aliens who had been allowed to give fiarole and there- 
after arrangements were made to concentrate the majority of those who remained 
on parole at five main ceirtres, namely, Morogoro, Tabora, Old Shinyarrga, Oldeani 
and Lushoto-Soni. 

In July 606 enemy males, of whom 66 had been transferred from Kenya and 
Uganda, were sent to the Union of South Africa for internment there. These 
inoluded 68 Italians. 

There now remain in the Territory on parole 448 enemy males, 766 females, and 
some 600 children. Of these, 83 males, 90 females and a small number of children 
are Italians and 319 males and 337 females are missionaries." 

A year later, on 9 December 1941, Acting Governor Preeston said: 

... in April of this year approximately six hundred German and Italian women 
and children from this Territory were transferred to Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
for internment. At the same time a further party of twenty-five male enemy 
subjects were sent to South Africa for inteniment, which brought the total of male 
internees from Tanganyilca in the Union up to 476. 

After the completion of those movements there remained in the country nine 
hmrdred and forty-eight enemy subjects, men, women and children.'* These persons 
may bo divided roughly into tho following classes: — 

Fu’stly, missionaries, male and female ; 

Secondly, persons opposed to the present regimes in Germany and Italy for one 
reason or another ; and 

Finallj^, a few persons who are either supporters of, or not opposed to, the present 
Govemmouts in Germany and Italy, but who, because of age or infirmity, could 

not be removed to South Africa or Southern Rhodesia. 

The first class— -missionai’ies — accounts for nearly two-thirds of our total (six 
hundred and five jiersons in all) ; of this number all but about thirty persons are 

" Unporta of Promnoial Gommisaioners 1939, pp. 69-70. 

" Hcpori on, I7ie Aimmialraiion of the Police 1939, p. 16. 

" Ibid., p. 17. 

" legislative Gottnoil, iSesmon, p. 11 . 

By April 1941 all these enemy aliens had been leleased from intermnent. 
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Roman Catholic missionaries, who have given parole and are allowed to continne 
their missionary work, provided they confine themselves to the precincts of their 
mission stations. , . . 

The second class is mainly composed of Jews, with a certain mimber of royalists 
and other persons who have fallen foul of the present regime in Germany for soma 
reason connected, with their race or their political views. . . . 

Since the outbreak of war, we have ensured the physical removal from Tanganyika 
of about two thousand four hundred and thirtj'- men, women and children of enemy 
nationality, and a good deal of housing accommodation in various parts of the 
Territory has thereby been released. . . .^ 

On 21 August 1942 the Acting Administrative Secretary said; 

There are 3,000 Italians evacuated from Ethiopia interned in this Territory. 
There are no Italian evacuees in this Territory who are not interned. . . . There are 
no Italians interned in this Territory other than those evacuated from Ethiopia.® 

The number of British residents, of course, was reduced through war 
service. Acting Governor Freeston stated on 9 December 1941 that 
460 Europeans were serving under the General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, East Africa.® Governor Jackson said on 7 December 1944 that 
‘more than seven hundred persons have been made available from the 
small European population eligible for service in the Forces and auxiliary 
services’.'* 

There was, on. the other hand, an influx of British and other refugees 
from Europe. 

In the middle of the year [1941] a request was received from His Majesty’s 
Government that Tanganyika, in common with other mainland territories of East 
Africa, should undertake to accommodate persons of British descent or British 
sympathy whom it was then thought necessary to evacuate from the Mediterranean 
area. This Government readily agi’eod to accept up to five hundred persons so 
evacuated, including two Inmdred Jews; and in pui'suance of this undertaking 
aocommodatioii was earmarked in the Tanga, Lake and Western provinces, and 
other preparations were made for their reception. The first party of these war-time 
guests came from Cyprus in August; it comprised seventy-seven British men, 
women and children, and six women and children of other nationalities. They were 
at once transferred to the accommodation which had been prepared for them in the 
Lnshoto and Tanga areas.® 

A further 176 refugees from Cyprus (all Jews), of whom 27 were British subjects, 
followed in December 1941.® 

At the same time the Government had agreed to take up to 5,000 Polish 
refugees.’ Those who came were mostly women and children.® 

^ Legislative Council, 16lh Session, pp. 4-5. 

® Ibid., p. 147. For further details concerning enemy aliens see ibid., 15th Session, p. 95; 
Meports of Provincial Commissioners 1940, pp. 32, 60, 58-9, 64; 1941, pp. 8, 67 ; 1942, pp. 18, 
66, 81. 99; iS43, pp. 19, 82, 99; 7944, pp. 30, 83. 

® See Legislative Council, 16ih Session, p. 2. 

* lUA., 19th Session, p. 3. 

® Acting Governor Freeston, 9 Dec. 1941, ibid., 18th Session, p. 5. 

® Acting Administrative Secretary, 21 Aug. 1942, ibid., p. 147. The vast maj ority were Austrian 
and German Jews. For further details concerning the refugees from Cyprus see Reports of Provin- 
cial Commissioners 1941, pp. 28. 81 ■, 1942, pp. 18. 82, 99; 1943, pp. 19, 83; 1944, p. 83. 

■' See Legislative Council, 16th Session, p. 147. 

® See Administrative Secretary, 6 Deo. 1943, ibid., ISth Session, p. 34. For details concerning 
the Polish refugees see RepoHs of Promneial Oohmissioners 1942, pp. 13-14, 18, 50, 79, 82; 1913, 
p. 83; 7944, pp. 30, 66, 79. 
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The increase in the Asiatic population from 32,801 on 31 December 
1939 to 45,099 on 31 December 1943 is rather puzzling. The total number 
of new Indian immigrants who entered Tanganyika during that period 
was only 1,233. 

No records are available of the number of old residents returning to Tanganyika 
from India, as statistics are kept only of new immigrants, visitors, and pas.?ieng0rs 
in transit. 

No emigration ligiu'es are available to show the number of persons who left the 
Territory during these years, as no statistics of emigration are kept.^ 

Birthplace. Of the 41,020 Non-Natives enumerated in 1931, 12,778 
were born in Tangan 3 dka Territory, 3,260 in other British possessions in 
Africa, 226 elsewhere in Africa, 2,529 in British possessions in Europe, 
3,381 elsewhere in Eiu'ope, 13,996 in India, 368 in other British posses- 
sions in Asia, 4,206® elsewhere in. Asia, 140 in other British possessions. 


Table 6. Non-Native Population by Country of Birth and Pace., 
Tanganyika Territory, 193P 


Country of birth 

peans 

Indians 

Ooam 

And. 

Coloured 

Other 

Total 

Tanganyika Territory 

984 

7,598 

333 

3,740 

60S 

73 

12,778 

Kenya 

108 

606 

13 

146 

3 

4 

879 

Union of South Africa 

632 

14 

1 

3 

1 


661 

Zanzibar .... 

6 

1,143 

11 

186 

6“ 

8 

1,360 

Other British Boss, in Africa . 

69 

115 


86 

100 

9 

371 

Elsewhere in Africa 

68 

70 

1 

60 

24 

6 

225 

Africa Total . 

1,867 

9,645 

362 

4,216 

184 

100 

16,263 

British Possessions in Europe . 

2,622 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

«>. 59.p 

Elsewhere in Europe 

3,376 

— 

1 

2 

— 

3 

3,381 

Europe Total 

5,897 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

6,910 

Iridia . 

136 

13,742 

62 

16 

4‘ 

37 

13,996 

Other British Poss, in Asia 

46 

27 

1 

167 1 

14 

123 

368 

Arabia 

6 

24 

27 

2,656 

— 

3 

1 2,716 

Goa . 

1 

76 

1,266 

7 1 

_ 

2 

' 1,352 

Elsewhere in Asia . 

20 

4 

1 

4 1 

. 4 

100 

139 

Asia Total . 

208 

13,873 

1,357 

2,830 

22 

271 

18,670 

British ,Po.s.ses3ions in America . 

59" 


~ 


1 

__ 

60 

Elsewhere in America 

132 

■ — ■■ 

— 

— 

__ 

1 

133 

America Total 

191 

— . 


— 

1 

1 


British Possessions in Oceania . 

70 

. _ 





70 

British Possessions not stated . 

6 

2 



1 


2 

10 

Not stated . 



2 

2 

— 



Total . . . ■ . ... 

8,228 

23,422 

1,722 1 

7,050 

1 208 

I 381 

41,020 


^ Goinputed &am JHeparl on (tie Won-Nalive Getms 1931, pp. n~21. 

? Including 27 half-castos. “ Including 2 half-caatea. '> Including 1 half-caste. 


1 Chief Secretary, 27 Apr. 1944, Legislative Council, ISlA Session, p. 134. 

^This figure is probably too high since of the 2,655 Arabs who returned Arabia as their country 
of birth apparently many were born in East AfHoa (see Report on the Non-Nalim Census 1931, 

p. 10). 
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and 137 elsewhere. Of 5,897 Europeans born in Europe, 2,308 were born 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 103 in the Irish Eree State, 111 
in British Mediterranean possessions, 1,828 in Germany, 516 in Greece, 
225 in Switzerland, 171 in Erance, 131 in Italy, 113 in the Netherlands, 
and 391 elsewhere. 

Nationality. The data in the census report referring to nationality 
are rather confusing. A ‘summary table shows the following distri- 
bution : 


iJace 

British 

Born 

Naturalized 

British 

Other 

Nationality 

Total 

Europeans .... 

3,429 

73 

4,726 

8,228 

Indians ..... 

23,224 

66 

142 

23,422 

Goans ..... 

6 

4 

1 1,712 

1,722 

Arabs ..... 

212 

18 

j 6,829 

7,069 

Others ..... 

338 

8 

j 243 

689 

Total ..... 

27,209 

169 

j 13,652 

41,020 


This would indicate that one-third of the non-natives were foreigners, 
and the Administration, in analysing this table in the Reports to the 
League of Nations, actually stated every year : 

Of the non-native population 60-7 per cent wore either born or naturalized 
British subjects and 33'3 per cent of foreign nationality.^' 

But it would be a mistake to assume that the group ‘Other Nationality’ 
includes only foreigners, since a table in the Census Report ‘ Birthplaces 
of the European population of Tanganyika, under Race, Nationality and 
Sex gives the following distribution : 


Birihplaae 

British 

Natura- 

lized 

British 

South 

African 

Butch 

Germans 

French 

Italians 

Other 

foreigners 

Total 

British Empire 

3,352 

41 

680 

261 

38 

22 

849 

4,643 

Foreign Countries . 

77 

[ 32 

2 

1,878 

161 

128 

1,307 

3,586 

Total 

3,429 

73 

682 

2,139 

199 

150 

1,656 

8,228 


Einally, a table ‘European Races, by Nationality and Sex’^ shows 
4,011 ‘British and Colonial’® and 4,217 ‘Foreign’. Thus the Reports 
to the League and the summary table of the census report treat the 
naturalized British as British and the South African Dutch as foreigners, 
while the table ‘European Races by Nationahty and Sex’ treats the 
naturalized British as foreigners and the South African Dutch as 
British. 

* See ibid. 

“ Report to the League of Nations 1931, p. 99; 1932, p. 106; 1933, p. 102; 193i, p. 121 ; 1935, 
p. 13S; p. 142; 7M7, p. 166; p. 165. 

* See Report on the Non-Native Census 1931, pp. 17-18. 

■* See ibid., p. 21, 

“ 1,934 English, 240 Irish, 636 Scots, 86 Welsh, 410 South African, 682 South African Dutch, 
67 Australian, 26 Canadian, 3 New Zealand, 39 Others. 
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Between the census of 1931 and 31 December 1938 the European 
population by nationality has apparently changed as follows 


Natiomility 

im 

ms 

Nationality 

1931 

1938 

Natiomility 

1931 

1938 


4,011 

4,090^ 

Greek . 

918 

803 

Rumanian 

10 

3 


34 


Hungarian . 

4 

2 

Russian . 

18 

1 

Belgian . 

98 

32 

Italian. 

160 

184 

Spanish , 

2 

— 



— 

Latvian 

9 

S 

Swedish . 

42 

67 

Gzeohoslovakian 

15 

7 

Lithuanian . 

3 

— 

Swiss 

220 

349 

Danish 

49 

60 

Luxemburgian 

5 

4 

U.S.A. . 

88 

114 

Dutch 

141 

207 

Norwegian . 

22 

19 

Yugo.slav . 

4 


Frencii 

199 

106 

Polish . 

13 

4 

Other 

18“ 

IP 

German . 

2,149 

3,205 

Portuguese . 

“ 


Total 

8,228 

9,345 


Including 36 ‘Cypriot’. “ Including 8 South American. 

® 3 Persian, 8 Syrian. 


The Germans increased from 2,149 to 3,205, while all others increased 
only from 6,079 to 6,140. 

For 31 December 1940 the distribution was given as follows 


Nationality 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Natiomility 

Males 

Females 

Total 

British 

2,171 

1,490 

3,661 

Nicaidguan . 

1 

_ 

1 

Argentinian . 

1 

— 

1 

Norwegian . 

16 

8 

24 

Belgian 

18 

10 

28 

Persian 

6 

3 

8 

Bulgarian 

1 

— 

1 

Polish . 

3 

7 

10 

Czechoslovakian . 

16 

14 

30 

Portuguese . 

1 

2 


Danish 

48 

38 

86 

Rumanian . 

3 

— 

3 

Dutch . 

180 

61 

231 

Soviet . 

3 

4 

7 

Bsthonian 

2 

1 


Swedish 

27 

26 


Plnnish 

2 

— 

2 

Swiss . 

228 

121 

349 

Prenoh 

80 

31 

111 

Syrians 

18 

14 

32 

German 

647 

880 

1,427 

Turk . 

2 

— 

2 

Greek . 

545 

280 

825 

D.S.A. 

74 

54 

128 

Hungarian . 

6 

G 

12 

Yugoslav 

1 

2 

3 

Italian , . 

86 

99 

184 

Stateless 

6 

2 

8 

Latvian 

3 

I 

4 





Luxomhurgian 

7 

2 

9 

Total 

4,100 

3,146 

7,246 


The most striking changes were the enormous reduction in the number 
of Germans and the decline in the number of British. 

Se'j;. Each race shows a great preponderance of males. In 1931 there 
M’ere among the Europeans 67'4 females per 100 males, among the Indians 
05'2, among the Goans 36-8, and among the Ai’ahs 52-1. The proportion 
(jf females has increased for every race since 1921, and this increase has 
apparently contmued also in recent years. According to the estimates for 
31 December 1938 there were among the Europeans (5,598 males, 3,507 
Jemal.es) 63-7 females per 100 males and among the Asiatics (20,703 males, 
13,271 females) 64-1.® From the end of 1938 to the end of 1940 the 
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Table 7. Non-Native Population by Race and Years of Age, Tanganyika 
Terrilmy, 193P 


Age 
( Years) 

Euro- 

peans 

Indians 

Ooans 

Arabs 

Age 
( Years) 

ill 

Indmns 

Ooans 

Arabs 

0 

181 

920 

82 

161 

47 

129 

77 

H 

16 

1 

134 

470 

33 

141 

48 

128 

108 

17 

23 

2 

139 

841 

61 

229 

49 

95 

44 

11 

12 

3 

139 

760 

47 

211 

60 

108 

292 

19 

249 

4 

137 

698 

37 

223 

51 

73 

34 

6 

7 

6 

no 

748 

45 

207 

62 

89 

73 

9 

11 

6 

118 

636 

36 

200 

63 

76 

32 

3 

12 

7 

90 

603 

25 

210 

54 

67 

24 

9 

9 

8 

73 

697 

27 

196 

65 

81 

154 

10 

68 

9 

76 

444 

19 

136 

56 

55 

20 

6 

10 

10 

68 

601 

10 

201 

57 

62 

25 

3 

6 

11 

44 

370 

12 

71 

88 

43 

62 

4 

6 

12 

37 

398 

7 

165 

69 

36 

13 

1 

5 

13 

86 

294 

6 

90 

60 

28 

186 

5 

128 

14 

43 

308 

1 

103 

61 

31 

19 

— 

4 

16 

62 

339 

2 

143 

62 

19 

29 

3 

7 

16 

63 

416 

6 

91 

63 

26 

17 


4 

17 

49 

376 

6 

78 

64 

23 

14 

2 

8 

18 

62 

669 

11 

193 

66 

19 

76 

— 

40 

19 

80 

342 

22 

66 

66 

8 

8 

_ 

1 

20 

93 

888 

33 

366 

67 

16 

9 

1 

2 

21 

72 

406 

60 

41 

68 

6 

6 

— 

2 

22 

127 

811 

61 

133 


6 

6 

1 


23 

139 

628 

49 

63 

70 

7 

69 

— 

02 

24 

204 

493 

68 

89 

71 

6 

2 

1 


26 

226 

943 

81 

381 

72 

9 

6 

— 

2 

26 

262 

497 

66 

63 

73 

3 

4 

— 

1 

27 

287 

428 

45 

74 

74 

2 

3 

— 

1 

10 

28 

278 

500 

46 

126 

76 

2 

26 

— - 

29 

243 

266 

44 

37 

76 

1 

1 

— 

— 

30 

313 

973 


613 

77 

6 


— 

1 

31 

261 

309 

42 

30 

78 

2 

4 

— 

— 

32 

266 

479 

34 

88 

79 

1 


— 

' — 

33 

234 

271 

28 

24 

80 

2 

21 

, — 

23 

34 

207 

232 

42 

21 

82 

— 

I 

— 

1 

36 

212 

766 

63 

321 

83 

— 


■ — 

1 

36 

226 

231 

36 

68 

86 

— 

8 

— 

4 

37 

207 

232 

33 

36 

86 

1 

1 

■ — : 

1 

38 

189 

287 

36 

60 

87 

— 

— , 

; 

1 

39 

157 

103 

26 

24 

88 

— 

1 

— ■ 

1 

10 

40 

209 

620 

63 

377 

90 

— , 

6 

— 

41 

146 

96 

24 

19 

96 

— 

1 

— 


42 

171 

229 

31 

42 

96 

— 

— 

— 

2 

43 

144 

96 

23 

23 

99 

— - 

1 

— 

1 

44 

122 

96 

15 

10 






46 

136 

429 

32 

184 

Not 





46 

121 

111 

18 

12 

staled 

27 

29 

1 

12 


Report on the Non-Native Census 1931, pp. 2i-31. 
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number of male Europeans decreased by about one-quarter and the 
number of female Europeans by about one-eighth. 

Age. The proportion of children (under 16) among the total non-native 
population of 1931 was 32-0 per cent. ; among the Europeans only 17-2 
per cent. ; among the Indians 36-6 per cent. ; among the Goans 26-0 per 
cent. ; among the Ai’abs 36-0 per cent. The proportion of women of child- 
bearing age (15-49 years) among the total non -native population was 
19-6 per cent. ; among the Europeans 25-1 per cent. ; among the Indians 
19T per cent.; among the Goans 14-0 per cent.; among the Arabs 16-1 
per cent. The proportion of old people (60 years and over) among the 
total non-native population was only 2-7 per cent. ; 2-7 per cent, among 
the Europeans; 2"2 per cent, among the Indians; 0-8 per cent, among the 
Goans ; 4- 6 per cent, among the Arabs. 


Table 8. Nm-Native Children and Adults by Race and Sex, 
Tanganyika Territory, 1921 and 193T 



^ See Report on the Non-Native Oenms 1931, p. .SS. 


The small proportion of children among the Europeans is mainly due 
to the practice of sending them out of the Territory for the purpose of 
education. 

Conjugal Condition. Of the non-native males 15 years and over 37-9 
per cent, were bachelors (Europeans 53'0 per cent., Indians 29-9 per cent., 
Goans 45-4 per cent., Arabs 37*9 per cent.); 68-5 per cent, were husbands 
(Europeans 44-0 per cent., Indians 66-1 per cent., Goans 52-4 per cent., 
Arabs 57-9 per cent.); and 3'6 per cent, were widowers or divorced (Euro- 
peans 2-4 per cent., Indians 4’0 per cent., Goans 2-2 per cent., Arabs 
4-2 per cent.). Of the non-native females 15 years and over 13-9 per 
cent, were spinsters (Europeans 31*4 per cent., Indians 7-2 per cent., 
Goans 4'1 per cent., Arabs 8-4 per cent.); 7 6' 3 per cent, were wives 
(Europeans 64-1 per cent., Indians 80-6 per cent., Goans 96-6 per cent., 
Arabs 79-2 per cent.); 9-8 per cent, were widows or divorced (Europeans 
4'5 per cent., Indians 12-2 per cent., Goans 0-4 per cent., Arabs 12-4 per 
cent.). 

The number of married males greatly exceeded the number of married 
females. The ratio of wives to 100 husbands was 73-5 among the Europeans, 
6] -4 among the Indians, 42-4 among the Goans, 68-6 among the Arabs, and 
62T among the total non-native population. 
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Table 9. Non-Native Population by Race, Sex, Age, and Conjugal 
Condition, Tanganyika Territory, 193P 


Age 

(Years) 


Males 



Females 


Single 

Married 

Other 

Total 

Single 

Married 

Other 

Total 

0-14 

716 


Bob 

3PEANS 

716 

698 



698 

15-10 

160 

T 

— 

161 

116 

19 

— 

136 

20-4 

413 

27 

— 

440 

73 

120 

2 

195 

26-9 

645 

222 

5 

872 

109 

302 

3 

414 

30-4 

366 

386 

12 

763 

156 

356 

7 

617 

35-9 

269 

348 

13 

630 

99 

249 

12 

360 

40-4 

151 

331 

15 

407 

74 

202 

18 

294 

46-9 

148 

292 

18 

458 

26 

109 

16 

151 

60-4 

97 

195 

21 

313 

33 

65 

12 

100 

66-9 

76 

112 

13 

201 

24 

32 

9 

66 

60-4 

36 

50 

6 

91 

9 

20 

6 

36 

66-9 

13 

23 

1 

37 

5 

4 

8 

17 

70 and inoro 

11 

12 

6 

29 

1 

1 

10 

12 

Not stated 

6 

11 

1 

18 

— 

9 

— 

9 

Total 

3,107 

2,009 

110 

5,226 

1,422 

1,477 

103 

3,002 

0-14 

1,389 

18 

Ai 

1,407 

1,043 

93 

1 

1,137 

245 

16-19 

282 

34 


316 

65 

183 

7 

20-4 

277 

136 

6 

418 

14 

230 

10 

264 

26-9 

214 

242 

14 

470 

8 

192 

10 

210 

30-4 

168 

302 

13 

483 

12 

172 

9 

193 

36-9 

82 

296 

19 

397 

6 

72 

14 

92 

40-4 

72 

269 

21 

362 

3 

82 

24 

109 

46-9 

36 

158 

19 

213 

1 

24 

9 

34 

60-4 

39 

174 j 

9 

222 

4 

36 

26 

66 

66-9 

20 

69 

6 

86 

1 

6 

4 

10 

60-4 

21 

98 

8 

127 

2 

8 

14 

24 

66-9 

4 

29 

6 

38 

— 

2 

6 

7 

70 and more 

10 

71 

16 

97 

— 

6 

20 

26 

Not stated 

3 

4 

— 

7 

2 

2 

7 

11 

Total 

2,617 ^ 

1,890 

136 

4,642 

1,161 

1,106 

160 

2,417 

0-14 

4,242 

31 

IM 
i 1 

OIAHS 

4,274 

1 4,252 

62 


4,304 

15-19 

979 

146 

4 

1,129 

292 

615 

6 

912 

20-4 

949 

071 

■ 17 

1,937 

33 

1,133 1 

23 

1,189 

25-9 

456 

1,274 

67 

1,787 

1 ' 6 

807 

23 

830 

30-4 

241 

1,348 

61 

1,660 

; 2 

582 

30 

614 

36-9 

139 

1,005 

51 

1,195 

■3 

366 

44 

413 

40-4 

64 

707 

42 

813 

6 

231 

92 

320 

46-9 

48 

491 

42 

581 

4 

122 

62 

188 

50-4 

22 

256 

30 

308 

2 

62 

83 

147 

56-9 

19 

127 

IS 

164 

2 

37 

61 

100 

60 4 

9 

118 

34 

161 

2 


82 

104 

65-9 

6 

39 

19 

84 

■ — 

6 

33 

39 

70 and more 

13 

66 

21 

89 

1 

3 

62 

66 

Not stated 

15 

8 

2 

26 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Total 

7,202 

6,576 

399 

14,177 

4,606 

4,038 

601 

9,246 


^ See Mport on the Non-Native Census 1931, pp. 24-34. 
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Table 9 — cmtd. 



Males 

Females 

(Years) 

1 Single | Married | Other | Total 

Single | Married | Other | Total 

Total^ 


0-14 

6,644 

49 

1 

6,694 

6,281 

145 

1 

6,427 


1,468 

184 

4 

1,666 

480 

841 

14 

1,335 

20-4 

1,846 

1,145 

23 

3,014 

131 

1,670 

36 

1,736 


1,522 

1,804 

77 

3,403 

131 

1,383 

36 

1,660 

30-4 

862 

2,187 

88 

3,117 

173 

1,163 

47 

1,383 

3i5-9 

626 

1,813 

91 

2,429 

113 

714 

72 

899 

40-4 

314 

1,440 

83 

1,837 

86 

633 

136 

754 

46-9 

244 

1,032 


1,368 

32 

270 

87 

389 

60-4 

164 

674 

61 

899 

41 

154 

124 

319 

66-9 

116 

322 

41 

479 

27 

76 

76 

177 

60-4 

67 

278 

62 

397 

13 

48 

102 

163 

66-9 

23 

93 

27 

143 

6 

12 

46 

63 

70 and more 

34 

140 

44 

218 

2 

9 

94 

106 

Not stated 

26 

24 

3 

52 

3 

13 

8 

24 

Total 

13,864 

11,166 

677 

26,696 

7,617 

6,030 

877 

16,324 


Including Goans and Others. 


Table 10. Non-Native Adult Population by Pace, Sex, and 
Conjugal Condition, Tanganyika Territory, 193P 


Raee 

Make 15 years and more 

Females 15 years 

and mo 

e 

J 

Qq 

1 

1 

1 

Divorced 

Total 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Divorced 

Total 

Europeans 

2,391 

2,009 

76 

36 

4,610 

724 

1,477 

87 

16 

2,304 

Indians . 

2,960 

6,646 

378 

20 

9,903 

364 

3,986 

685 

10 

4,941 

Goans . 

469 

642 

23 


1,034 

10 

230 

1 


241 

Arabs . 

1,228 1 

1 1,872 

1 69 

66 

3,236 

108 

1,013 

98 

61 

1,280 

Others . 

162 

148 


— 

320 

40 

79 

10 

2 

131 

Total 

7,210 

1 11,116 

— 
1 566 

121 

1 19,002 

1,236 

6,786 

781 

96 

8,897 


’ See liepoi'i on the Non-Native Censwe 1031, pp. 2-1-34. 


Table 11. European Officials by Sex and Age, Tanganyika 
Territory, 1930-4P 
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V. Native Bibth and Death Rbgisteation 

Compulsory notification of native deaths was introduced in German 
East Africa as far back as 1894,^ but I doubt whether it was ever enforced 
outside a few coastal towns, and no provision was made for the registration 
of native births. 

The British authorities prescribed that the registrars in charge of 
compulsory registration of European births and deaths should register 
every birth and death the prescribed particulars of which were reported 
to them. Very few natives, of course, availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity.® It is noteworthy, however, that in the early years of British 
administration the lack of vital statistics for natives was considered a 
serious evil. The Senior Sanitation Officer in his report for 1921 stated:® 

It is not a question of registration that tho sanitarian is concerned over, but to be 
without any statistical information, even as to crude numbers of births and deaths 
is absolutely crippling to a really scientific survey of the Public Health. No statistics 
as to population compensate for the absence of this information ; nevertheless, many 
Assistant Political Officers, who really have their fingers on the pulse of their 
Districts, generally have a fairly accurate idea of the actual numbers of deaths that 
occur in the area they administer. In some districts, Assistant Political Officers 
make their Jumbes keep a record of deaths by tying a loiot in a string as each death 
comes to their notice, and from time to time the string is brought into headquarters 
and the Imots counted. Even this iirformation is infinitely better than none at all. 
Meanwhile all that can be done is to look forward to tho time when the Administra- 
tion decides that Political Officers shall arrange somehow to collect this information 
about births and deaths. 

At the same time the Medical Officer of Health for Dar es Salaam 
reported:^ 

The necessity for the making compulsory in a large modem sea-port town of the 
registration of births and deaths in all classes of the community, cannot be too 
strongly emphasised ; as things are at present we have no idea of the total number of 
births or of the infant mortality rate. 

The difficulties hi the way of such registration do not appear to be very great, 
while the importance of knowing tho state of our population is self-evident. . . . 

In the case of deaths there is a somewhat more accurate knowledge of the numbers, 
since it has been the custom since the German times for the relatives of ail persons 
dying in the town to obtain a burial permit before disposing of the corpse. Though 
this is not compulsory, no burials have been caught taking place without permission, 
but it is known that many sick persons are conveyed outside the town for treatment 
by native medicines, and it is probable that a number of such persons die and are 

1 See Police Order of 6 Mar. 1894, reprinted in Die Zandes-Oesetzgebunff des Deulsoh-Ostafrikani- 
scheti Schutzgebietes, pp. 27,3-6. See also Order concerning the burial of bodies of the natives in 
the town district of Dar-es-Stilaam, 6 Oct. 1899, reprinted ibid., pp. 67B-6; Circular Decree 
concerning the bubonic plague and the notification of deaths, 5 Mar. 1901, reprinted ibid., pp. 
495-6; Notice of 19 July 1907, Amtlicher Anzeiger fur Deutsch-Oelafnka, 20 July 1907; Order 
oonoerning the defence against the plague in Daressalam, 23 Oot. 1908, ibid., 24 Oct. 1908; 
Order ooneeming the burial of bodies of coloured persons in Tonga, 16 Apr. 1913, ibid., 28 May 
1913 ; Order concerning the notification of deaths of coloured persons in the town district of 
Tanga, 20 May 1913, ibid., 20 Aug. 1913; Order of the Governor concerning the fight against the 
plague in Daressalam, 22 Aug. 1914, ibid., 26 Aug, 1914. 

^ See, for example, iJcport 7921, p. 78; 7522, p. 143. 

" Ibid, mi, p. 82. ■* Ibid., pp. 126-7. 
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bulled without permits, which tends to reduce still further the value of the returns 
of deaths within the township. 

The Principal Medical Officer in his report for 1922 spoke of ‘the hope 
that the work of the Education Department will enable child welfare and 
maternity work to be taken up extensively in the future as in the Belgian 
Congo. A necessary preliminary is registration of births and deaths 
amongst all races in townships’.^ Among the recommendations made in 
this report was ‘Registration of births and deaths, in all classes, in all 
townships’.^ The same recommendation was made in the Medical Reports 
for 1923, 1924, and 1925** but in no later report, the reason probably being 
that the Medical Department became discouraged by the negative atti- 
tude of the Administration. This attitude found its expression in the 
Administration’s Reports to the League of Nfitions. 

1921. * The vast amount of clerical work which would be ttoowii upon Political 
Officers and the difficulty of ensuring compliance with the provisions of the law 
render the application of the Registration of Births and Deaths Ordinance to 
Africans premature at present. 

1922. “ No statistics relating to native births and deaths are available as the 
application of compulsory registration would not be possible in the present state of 
tribal development. 

The reports for 1923 and 1924® contained the same statement, but the 
report for 1924 added: 

Legislation to make the registration of births and deaths compulsory in townships 
is under consideration. 

It remained under consideration for three years more. 

1926. 1926. 1927.’ Legislation to make the registration of births and deaths 
compulsory in townships has not yet been framed, hut it is intended that this slmll 
he done in the near future. 

No further report of the Administration contains any reference to 
this project, hut there is some evidence that, at least in the 1920s, the 
Administration felt the need for some vital statistics of Natives. Referring 
to the recommendations of the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Dr. Shircore, the Governor wrote in January 1926:® 

The recommendations are sound in thomsolves but the framework is very largo 
and years must pass before oven the largest details can be filled in. In tlie mean- 
time we are faced with the fact, which is somewhat ilisturbing to my mind, that 
owing to the absence of vital statistics, which for many years it will bo impossible 
to obtain generally with any degree of accuracy, we are unable to make any really 
valuable estimate of the success or otherwise of our efforts, and for this reason I am 
disposed to think that it would be exceedingly instruetivo if we could, in addition 

I Metlical Report 1922, p. 26. Referring to the fact that registration became ooinpulsory for all 
noii.na.tive deaths on 1 Jan. 1923 (see section VI of this chapter) the Senior Sanitation Officer 
said ; ‘This is a small step in the right direction and should lead in time to the registration of all 
births and deaths throughout the Territorv’ (ibid., n. 102). 

’ Ibid,, p. 27. 

’ Ibid. 1923, p, 43. 1924, p. 60; 1926, p. 40. See also ibid. 1923, pp. GO, 100; 1924, pp. 142. 
193;i!?25,p. 74. 

Report on Tanganyifea Territory 1921, -p. S. “ Ibid. fflgS, p, 8. 

^ See ibid, i, 723, p. Qi; 1924, p. 74. ’ Ibid. 7725, p. 93; 1926, p, 86; 1927, p. 96. 

“ Ibid. 7925, p. 36, 
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to our general programme as mapped out by the Director, endeavour to organize 
an intensive campaign in one particular area or amongst one particular tribe in 
order to obtain reliable infoimation and statistics in regard to the physical progress 
or otherwise on a typical section of the native population. We have at present no 
real guidance on this vitally impoiTant matter and I do not see how we are to acquire 
it within a reasonable period if we pursue only a general programme of work, how- 
ever sound that programme may be in itself. If this view commends itself I suggest 
that provision for such an intensive campaign should bo made on the Estimates for 
1927-28, or earlier if the state of the finances permits this to be done. Dr. Shircore 
and I have already discussed certain tribes that we have seen on our travels together 
amongst whom the experiment might be tried. 

Later in the year he ontlined in a minute the principles on which the 
investigations were to be conducted. 

Money has been provided on next year’s Estimates for an intensive campaign 
in the Kahama District, in order to obtain luliahle information and statistics in 
regard to the phy.sical progress or othenvise of a typical section of the native popula- 
tion. What we want to ascertain is whether there is any truth in the repeated state- 
ment that the natives ai-e diminishing rather than increasing in numbers. It is 
impossible to institute a system for this purpose applicable to the whole Territory, 
and we are thoroforo carving off a portion of the country and applying our tests 
there, just as if we were dealing with a small dopondenoy instead of a very large one. 

It is well that we should have our organisation ready, and I should be obliged if 
the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services would take in hand now the draft of 
the instructions that he proposes to issue to the officer hr charge of the medical and 
sanitary part of the campaign. We want to know the diseases which occur amongst 
the natives, and their causes (special attention being devoted to food-deficiency 
diseases), the death rate and the birth rate; also the infant mortality rate. These 
are the main points only; there are others which will occur’ to the Dii'ector of 
Medical and Sanitary Services. 

The Medical Officer in charge and the Achninistrative Officer must, of course, 
work in the closest co-operation .... 

It will be tlueo, even five, years, before the Medical Officer can reach any very 
valuable conclusion, s, and in the meantime the Administrative Officer should parti- 
cularly study the habits of the people as regards work in order that he may be able 
to write a report on the subject to accompany that of the Medical Officer .... 

The work is one of the most important that can ever be done in Tropical Africa.^ 

Thereupon the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services sent on 
28 Jaimary 1927 a ‘Memorandum of Instructions to the Medical Officer- 
in Charge, Maternity and Child Welfare and Health Investigation in the 
Kahama District'. ^ His instructions concerning statistics read as follows : 

Having provided hospital, clinic andhousing accommodation, laid in stocks of drugs 
and equipment, and placed your staff, the next step should be the collection of 
statistics of the population. A census of the village and tribal units of the whole 
Kahama district should be compiled. Records of emigration and immigration 
should be kept. Records of all births and deaths, the causes of death, the tribe of 
the deceased. If possible the number of women of child-bearing age ; i.e,., between 
the years of 12-45, and the Eertility Rate should be ascertained. The greatest 
importance should be attached to the compilation of an accurate record of the date 
of birth and the date of death of infants and adults, male and female, in order that 
a thoroughly comproliensivo comparative study of the Infant Mortality Rato, the 
Birth and Death Rato, in any locality or of any tribe may bo contrasted with that 
of the whole Kahama or any other area. Your enquiry will extend into the causes 


Medical Report 192V, pp. 106-7. 


Ibid., pp. 106-9. 
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of the decline of tlio Birth Bate, and the high Infant Mortality Rato— ante -natal, 
natal and post-natal, the latter mow particularly in relation to the first month of 
life. . . . 

The. enumerations made in the Kahama District have been described in 
section I of this chapter. The birth and death statistics will be discussed 
in the latter part of this section; they were extremely meagre and were 
based almost entirely on registration records whicli had been Icept in 
any case.^ An attempt to obtain vital statistics for natives such as were 
used in this investigation was m fact embarked upon as early as 1923. 
The Native Authority Ordinance, 1923,® provided among other things; 

6. fiubjecfc to the provisions of any law for the time being in force, the admini.stra- 
tivo officer may and, subject to the general or special directions of the administra- 
tive oflioer, any headman may make, alter, and revoke regulations, to be obeyed 
by natives resident or being withni the area under his jurisdiction, and may give 
written or verbal orders to any individual native resident or being within the area 
aforesaid for all or any of the purposes following, viz: — 

{n) requiring the death of any native dying within his jurisdiction to bo reirorted 
to the headman or other authority. 

A Government Notice of 11 July 1926® applied the same Ordinance to 
birth registration. 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon him by section C of the Native Authority 
Ordinance, 1923, the Governor has been pleased to sanction the undermentioned 
purpose as one for which regulations may be made and orders given in all Districts 
of the Territory in accordance with the said section: — 

Eequhing the birth of any native child within tho jurisdiction of tlio authority 
making the regulation or giving the order to be reported to the headman or other 
authority. 

The Native Authority Ordinance, 1923, was repealed by ‘An Ordinance 
to prescribe the powers and duties of Native Authorities’* of 24 September 
1926 which provided: 

8. Subject to the provisions of any law for tho time being in force, a native 
authority may, subject to the general or special directions of tho native authority, 
if any, to whom ho is subordinate, issue oi-dors to be obeyed by natives within the 
area of his authority for all or any of tho following purposes — 

(fc) requii'ing tho birth or death of any native within his jurisdiction to bo reported 
to him or such other person as ho may direct. 

^ I’l'Qm a demograpliio standpoint this whole experiment was a failure, one ic soi 1 c ig tl t 
‘owing to tho financial crisis’ it was ended prematurely (see Medical Itepnrl. 11)30, p. 6). buter on 
it was stated that the investigation was discontinued because ‘in lifiil an unforeseen liiotor 
completely altered the normal life of the native, tho spread of sioeping-aiclineas into tho district’ 
(Eeporl to the League of Nations 1931, p. 80). But this is a mistake. As fur back as 1 920 ten of the 
eleven sultanates of the district wore known to have infected tsetse fly, and the Medical Report 
for that year spoke of tho great ‘devastation wrought by tho pestilence of trypanosomiasis ' 
(Medical Eeport 1929, p. 147). In fact, the new oases of sleeping-sickness diagnosed in tho Kahama 
District in 1927-31 numbered 7, 1,032, 2,243, 1,070, and 523 respectively (see Reports of the 
Procincial Oommissioners 1938, p. 101). 

® No. 26 of 1023 (24 Aug. 1023), 'An Ordinance to regulate Native Authority’, reprinted in 
O’anganyika Territory, Ordinancas, &o. 7923, pp, 204-11. 

“ No. 76, reprinted ibid. 7925, Appendix, pp. 50 -1. 

4 No, 18 of 1920, ‘Native Authority Ordmanee, 1926’, reprinted ibid. 1926, pp. 60-9. The 
Ordinanoo came into operation on 1 Feb, 1927; see Government Notice No. 8 of 15 Jan. 1927, 
■ ,rei)rinted ibid. 7927, Appendix, p. 6, ' 
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The comments of the Administration on the effects of these provisions 
were as follows : 

1925.1 _ _ notification of native births and deatlis has been made compulsory in 

certain districts which are sufficiently advanced for this to be done. Statistics in 
respect of these districts will be available in 1926. 

1926.® . . . notification of native births and deaths has been made compulsory in 
certain districts which are sufficiently advanced for this to be done. At present the 
statistics thus obtained cannot be regarded as accurate. There is no doubt that 
many births are not registered and the figures available are therefore of little value. 

Since 1927 no Report to the League has mentioned the subject. The 
Medical Reports for some time were more explicit. In his report for the 
year 1925 the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services stated:® 

The reporting of births and deaths is no new procedure, for monthly reports 
detailing deaths and births were submitted by the Alcidas of Dar es Salaam and 
Tanga during the German regime. Statistics of births and deaths are supplied to us 
from Tabora and Tanga, but Dar es Salaam has been of little assistance.^ Data 
relating to births is of extreme importance in relation to Maternity and Child 
Welfare Work, and the situation calls for action. 

The Medical Officer of Health for Dar es Salaam himself stated : 

Maternity and Child Welfare work has made some progress under Miss Allardes, 
whose energies are, however, directed more towards the child welfare than the 
maternity, owing to the lack of satisfactory notification of birblis. Authority to 
compel the notification of African births under the Native Authority Ordinance, 
1923, was given by Government Notice in July, but these powers are not yet being 
satisfactorily exercised in this town.® 

Even in Tabora and Tanga registration was inadequate. The Sanitation 
Officer, Tabora, reported;® 

An effort has been made to collect births and deaths statistics. I think it might 
be considered that the number of deaths reported is fairly correct but difficulty 
appears to be experienced in obtaining birth statistics. 

According to the Report on the Health of Tanga (District) for the same 
year the Akidas’ returns for African births and deaths were unreliable, 
‘particularly the former’.’ 

Reports in subsequent years were hardly more favourable. 

Dar es Salaam District. The Medical Reports state for Dar es Salaam 
Township: 

1926.® Maternity and Child Welfare. The Sister-in-chargo endeavours to visit 
all babies born in the district, but these visits are few owing to birth notification 
being still far too rare. 

' Report to the League of Nations 1925, p. 93. 

® Ibid. 1026, p. 85. Literally the Baine, ibid. 1927, p. 95. See also ibid. 1926, p. 18 ; 1927, p. 16 : 
‘In a few districts the registration of native births and deaths has been made compulsory, but it 
is not possible to guarantee the accuracy of the statistics which have so far been obtained. There 
is no doubt that a large number of births are not registered owing to the traditional native reluc- 
tance to announce such events.’ ® Medical Report 1925, p. i. 

^ It would seem, however, that not all statistics were supplied to the Medical Department. 
The Report to the League of Nations 1925, p. 26, notes ‘that in. the Maswa district of the Mwanza 
province 5,443 births and 3,405 deaths were recorded in 1925 giving a return of 18-6 deaths and 
29'6 births per thousand. In the Pangani district (excluding the Handeni district) 1,027 births 
were recorded as against 621 deaths.’ 

® Medical Report 1925, p, 41 ; see also ibid., p. 76. 

’ See ibid., pp. 54r-S. 


Ibid., p. 37. 

Ibid. 1926, p. 50. 
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1927.^ The African . . . figures obtained are of insufficient value for record since 
notification of births is not yet enforced. 

1929.’^ As permits ore requii-ed for all burials the figures for deaths are believed 
to be reasonably correct.® The notification of . . . bu-ths are so unreliable as to make 
the figures for births . . . valueless. 

The inadequacy of registration appears clearly from the following table 
showing the figures for native live-bh-ths notified at the Health Office and 
for native deaths registered at the Health Office for which burial permits 
were issued 



Since 1931 no figures of registered native births and, deaths have been 
published. ‘The vital statistics of Dar es Salaam Township do not justify 
quotations at length. . . . The . . . African returns are at present of little 
value.’® Nor were any birth-rates given.® But death-rates were published 
for 1932-4. The report for 1932 stated: ‘The African crude death rate 
was 17, a normal figui'e.’’ Considering that the official death-rates for 
1928, 1929, 1933, and 1934 were Ifi-O, 16-6, 17-2,® and Ififfi® respectively, 
there was certainly nothing abnormal in the 1932 rate. But all these rates 
were so low that it seems most likely that, contrary to the opinion of the 
Medical Officer of Health, registration of deaths in Har es Salaam Tovui- 
ship has been very defective all the time. 

The Medical Report for 1927 gave, apart from the figures for Dar es 
Salaam Township, an extract from the monthly reports of the 7^.fricaii 
District Sanitary Inspectors in the remainder of the Dar es Salaam 
District. 

The figures for births and deaths, however, appear to bo visoloss for comparison : 
they merely indicate that a certain munbor of each was roported to the Inspector. 
The two areas .showing a reasonable birth rate give a wide variation in the death rate : 

Birth Mate Death Mate 
Pugu . . . 30-3 30-8 

Kisiju . . . 33-0 13d) 

But for the whole of the 148 villages inspected the birth-rate wa.s 14’3 
and the death-rate 10'5. 

^ jl/ediad iic^jore 1927, p, 48. See also ibid., pp. 15, 51, Ibid. p. 50. 

® This statement is the more surprising as among the 395 deaths registered in li)29 only 16 
were infant deatlis. In his report for 1922 the Medical OlBoer of Health had stated (j). 143): ‘1 
do not regard the figure of 13 deaths of ehildren as even !ipproxim.atoly iioourate. The African 
regards the death of a child as of relatively little importance and finds a quiet iutormeut easier 
than, a report to an official. In time, I believe, they may be persuaded to report a, inueh larger 
proportion of their infant deaths.’ 

‘ Sec ibid. 1,922, p. 143; 2924, p. 166; 1925, p. 42; 7927, p. 47; /92S, p. 64; 7929, p. 60; 

r, Ibid. 7,934, p. 32. 

&De ibid. p. 20: * The proportion of African Lirths notified is too small to admit of a rate 
being baaed on these returns.’ : . 

’’ Ibid. 1932, p, 23, 8 See ibid. 7933, p. 20. » See ibid. 7934, p. 32. 
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It ia hoped, however, that greater accuracy will bo obtained in the compilation of 
these figures as time goes on, while it must be borne in mind that the Inspector’s 
returns are not his most important dutyd 


This hope was not fulfilled. The results for 1928 and 1929 were as 
follows 



1 Birth.rale | 

I Death-rate. 

7928 

7929 

1928 

1929 

Pugu 

9-6 

4-7 

8-6 

2-4 

Kisiju 

66-7 

2M 

27-1 

14’4 

All inspections . 

14-8 

7-7 

11-0 

6-4 


No figures seem to have been published for more recent years. 

Tanga District. In Tanga District the situation has even deteriorated. 
The reports for 1924 and 1926 had published the following data which 
they rightly considered as unreliable 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Birth- 

Death- 

rate 

1921 

6821 

9281 

11-6 

18-8 

1922 

966 

1,336 

111 

15-4 

1923 

1,047 

1,274 

12-1 

14-7 

1924 

963 1 

1,144 

11-2 

13-3 

1925 

893 

948 

10-3 

10-9 


• 7 months only. 


But the figures for the following years were much lower still. 

1927. '* The African births reported for town and district are 609, and the deaths 
400, which would give a birth rate and death rate of approximately 6 per 1,000. 
This is obviously absurd. The real reason for the low figure is the failure of the 
Jumbes to make even approximately accurate returns. 

1928. ® The African births and deaths notified by jumbes for town and district 
are 699 and 763 as compared with 609 and 460 last year. No reliance whatever can 
be placed on any of these figures as the returns omit large and varying quantities of 
both births and deaths. I believe both birth rate and death rate to be considerably 
in excess of those given by the above figures and have fotmd no corroborative 
evidence to suggest that the death rate is above the birth rate. 

1934.® In Tanga township . . . 281 African deaths were notified during the year. . . , 
The . . . African birth rates are too unreliable to justify quotation. 

Tabora Province. Birth and death registration in Tabora Township has 
been considered complete. 

1927.’ Notification of bh'ths and deatlis in the Township is compulsory, and there- 
fore the statistics may he taken as fairly reliable. 

It may be true that the death figures published for Tabora Town- 
,ship (.1926-31: 277, 264, 266, 244, 308, and 266 respectively)® were 

* Ibid. 792?, p. 01. ® Seeibid. 7928, p. 53;i929, p. 68. 

•’ See ibid. 1924, p. 178 ; 1925, p. 65. See also ibid. 1923, pp. 100-1. * Ibid. 1927, p. 72. 

® Ibid. 7928, p. 64, See also ibid. 7929, p. 100 (births 478, deaths 644). 

® Ibid. 7984, p. 34. ’ Ibid. 7927, p. 87. 

® See ibid. 1927, pp. 86-7 ; 7928, p. 76 ; 7929, p. 91 ; 1931, p. 24. 

II B b 
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complete,! but the available birth figures (1926-9: 214, 126, 89, and 112 

respectively) inspire little confidence. 

Most of the data given for the remainder of Tabora Province are utterly 
incomplete.^ But the figures published in the reports on the special 
investigations carried on in Kahama District deserve some attention. 
The total number of births recorded increased from 1,866 in 1927 to 2,243 
in 1928 and 2,660 in 1929. The corresponding figures of deaths were 1,654, 
1,987, and 2,037 respectively. The 1928 report made the following 
comment : 

Births and deaths are now registered within a short period of their occurrence to 
the clerks of the chiefs, and these figures are reported monthly.^’ 

The general increase in figures of both births and deaths may and probably do 
mean little more than improvement in registration, reports of either being more 
consistently brought in than formerly. The adventitious influence of the sleeping 
sickness epidemic is also to he borne in mind. 

There are in excess of the total deaths tabulated 204, which have occurred in the 
various hospitals, clinics and welfare centres, unaccounted for. In some few instances 
these have possibly been registered by friends of deceased, and in others not. Forty- 
foui' of these deaths were among males, and 67 females, making a total of 111. 
Ninety -three deaths from sleeping siclcness have not been accounted for in relation 
to sex. In this connection, arrangements are being made that all deaths taking 
place in hospitals, etc., will also be registered in the chief’s books.* 

The 1929 report said with regard to the birth and death figures: 

These figures ai ‘0 still not as reliable as they might be, but this is only the second 
year since the regulation as to registration and notification has been in force, and in 
the absence of a larger and better-organised executive, the onus of reporting these 
domestic ocouirances rests in the first place upon the persons principally concerned 
and in lesser degree on the wanangwa. In outlying bush villages and even in some 
df the larger ones, the duty is xmdoubtedly neglected at times.'’ 

It is observed that births have steadily increased since 1927, so have deaths in 
both age groups, except those ‘under a year’ in 1929. Wo are inclined to ascribe this 
to a greater attention to the duty of registration, though in regard to the increase 
in the number of deaths among people over a year of age, there is little doubt that 
sleeping siclcness is a powerful factor.” 

Table 12 in which the results are summarized indicates that registration 
of births and deaths was quite defective in some sultanates in 1927 and 
that conditions in Usumbwa did not improve in 1928 and 1929. Eor the 
remainder of the District the 1929 birth figures (yielding a birth-rate 
of 38) seem plausible. The death figure for ‘Kahama and Township’ for 
1928 is obviously an understatement, but this may have been due to the 
omission of deaths ooouriing in institutions. In the whole District, 
excluding Kahama and Usumbwa, the number of registered deaths was 
1,227 in 1928 and 1,192 in 1929, the death-rates being 31 and 30 respec- 
tivoly. These rates are acceptable but do not support the opinion of the 
Medical Officer that ‘in regard to the increase in the number of deaths 
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among people over a year of age there is little doubt that sleeping sickness 
is a powerful factor’.^ 

Table 12. Recorded Births and Deaths in Kahama District, 1927-9^ 



Lake Province. The Medical Report for 1929 contains the following 
data for Mwanza Township (4,322 inhabitants) 


Year 

Births 

Birth- 

Infant 

deaths 

1927 

11 

2-6 


1928 

21 

4-9 


1929 

79 

18-3 

12 


The greatest difficulty is being experienced in getting the native population 
(mostly Wasulsmna) to notify births and deaths under a j^'ear, although arrangements 
have been made with the Local Native Authority to have this done monthly. Such 
figures as are quoted here are based on data obtained from the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Clinic and those which we have been able to get from the Native Authority, 
but they do not represent a true return of all the births and infant-deaths occurring 
in the Townsliip. There are no figures available for 1927 and 1928. 

No data have been published for subsequent years, but the reports for 
1932, 1933, and 1935 contain brief comments:® 

1932. The native figures are not sufficiently reliable for acceptance but improve- 
ment is shown. 

1933. The African death rate for the town was 40. The birth rate is not recorded 
as only a small proportion of the births are notified. 

1936. The African infant mortality rate would be one thousand but as African 
births are not notified or registered no rate can be given. 

In the Bukoba District of Lake Rrovince registration seems to have been 
much more complete, at least in 1936, 

^ The numbers of deaths of people over a year of age registered in the District in 1928 and 1929 
were 1,328 and 1,379 respectively, and, omitting Itahama where the records of 1028 and 1929 
are not comparable, 1,096 and 1,034 respectively. 

“ See ibid., p. 81. , 

Ibid. 1932, p. 26; 7,933, p. 2%; 1935, p. 47. 
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Records of births and deaths of Africans which merit comment are furnished from 
eight chiefdoms in the district; and though it is not claimed that these are accurate 
they appear to form a good basis on which to found an investigation into African 
vital records. They represent the notifications received by the native authorities and 
relate to a population of 277,201 persons numbered at the 1 0!1 1 censas. The following 
rates have been calculated from the figures supplied in the medical officer’s report 


and are given for what they are worth: — 

Ratio of females to males . . . • • • • 1-02 to 1 

Ratio of male bii'tlis to female . . ■ • • ■ l'2to 1 

Births per 1,000 of population . . . • ■ .31 

Eor each female child death (age not stated) there dio . . 1-2 males 

Deaths per 1,000 of population 26 

Stillbirths recorded . . . . . ■ • .737 


One may draw two conclusions among others from these figures: either (o) the 
figures have a reasonable degree of accuracy or (6) the African clerks who keep the 
registers of births and deaths for the native authorities have a knowledge of European 
vital statistics and a mathematical ability above the average."- 

It is possible indeed that these figures have a reasonable degree of 
accuracy (although the ratio of male to female births seems incredibly 
high). ISTo data seem to have been published for other years. 

To Judge from the Medical Reports birth and death registration has 
been introduced only in a few sections of the Territory and has been 
constantly enforced hardly anywhere. It should be noted, however, that 
some Native Authorities imposed penalties for neglecting to report births 
and deaths. The number of such offences tried by native courts is given 
as follows 



The need for more comprehensive vital statistics has been expressed in 
recent years in various quarters. The Director of Medical Services in a 
Memorandum dated 31 March 1942 said: 

Compulsory registration of births and deatlia should be introduced immediately 
after the war, the Native Authorities being made responsible for the records outside 
the to-wnships. Only by making a start— far too long d6la5'ed— can wo hope to have 
reasonably accui’ato ‘human book-keeping’, by which we may moa.suro the success 
of our expenditure on social services in some fifty years’ time.® 

Two years later, the Post-War Planning Committee jjointed out that a 
‘limiting factor in the formulation of a fully co-ordinated plan has been 
the lack of statistics in practically all the basic fields of endeavour ’ This 
problem was discussed in the Legislative Council on 28 September 1944. 

The honourable J. H. S. Tranter asked; — 

Does Government consider that in any post-war planning, whether in the desirable 
form of social services, the raising of the standard of living amongst Africans or the 
economic harnessing of the labour potential to the wealth potential of the Territory, 
ifefical Report 7955i-p. 49. 

“ Sea Iteporta of the ProvineitA Gonmissionere 1930, p. 90 ; 1937, p. 90 j 1932, p. 76 ; 1933, p. 81 ; 
7937, p. 91; 7933, p, 118; 1936, p. 97j 793/, p. 113; 1938, p. 129; 7939, p. 116; 1940, p. 87; 
7977, p. 101 i 7972, p. 121 : 7973, p. 120 ; 7977, p. 120. 

^ Outlim of Post-War Pevdopmeni Propoaah p, 21. ‘ Ibid.i p. 2. 
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it can efficiently carry out its projects without a full knowledge of vital human 
statistics ? 

The honourable the Administrative Secretary replied : — 

Present records of vital statistics are admittedly very incomplete and improve- 
ment in this connection is most desirable but it would not be practicable to delay 
the consideration ofpost-war plans imtil full statistical information could be collected.^ 

While official efforts to register current births and deaths have met with 
little success so far, a valuable private investigation based on the question- 
ing of over 2,300 women in the Kiberege Division was made in recent 
years. The authors, the Administrative Officer Mr. Culwick and Mrs. 
Culwick, describe their methods as follows : 

The collection and interpretation of vital statistics in a primitive community 
present their own special difficulties, and in the circumstances at present prevailing 
methods both of collection and presentation necessarily differ widely from the 
practice of the civilized world. Only those who actually took part, as did one of the 
writers, in an attempt some years ago to record vital statistie.s in the orthodox 
manner in a semi-nomadic cattle tribe can realize quite how farcical were the returns 
sent in. Figures were demanded, and figures had to be produced. That is all one 
can say for them.^ 

. . . the available records are not of much, if any, assistance in determining popula- 
tion trends in this area, and it was for this reason that we decided to start afresh and 
approach the problem on entirely different lines. The population as a whole being 
a closed book to us, wo decided to see what we could learn from samples of it. 

One of us collected the life -histories of over 2,300 women, about 13 per cent, of 
the total adult female population as given in the 1931 Census. The women varied 
from 16 or 16 years old to old age. They were drarvn from all parts of the area con- 
cerned and represent a large random sample of the adult female population of the 
Ulanga Valley, so that we are justified in regarding the results obtained from their 
study as typical of the area as a whole. 

No difficulty was experienced in obtaining information, for the women were not 
reluctant to talk. This was due to the fact that we were no strangers to them, having 
lived in the district for four years before we began this enquiry, aird circumstances 
had in various ways conspired to create an atmosphere of trust and goodwill between 
the peasants and ourselves. Thus the primary stumbling-block of shyness and sus- 
picion of strangers in a peasant community had already been removed. 

After we decided to attempt this investigation, the ground was very carefully 
prepared by discussion and small ‘ trial rmis ’ in various villages a good many months 
before the main task was undertaken, so that the idea had time to sink in gradually 
and people were not startled into saying the first thing that entered their heads. 
A bottle of tobacco .snuff also played an invaluable part in the proceedings, and a 
friendly welcoming atmosphere prevailed. Cross-enquiries were made from time to 
time to check up on information received, with satisfactory results, and when in 
certain instances it was thought for any reason that things had not gone well the 
history in question was scrapped. The enquirer always worked with the help of 
prominent local wornen, who already knew enough of the affairs of most people in 
the village to set out in the right way to get the facta from even the shyest girl or 
old woman, and groups of relatives would cheek one another’s statements. 

The data obtained were as follows: 

1 . Age of the women. This could not, in the nature Of things, be discovered exactly, 
but it was possible to divide the women into age-grades with some degree of accuracy. 

^ Legislative Council, ISth Session, p. 166. The. Administrative Secretary said, furthermore: 
‘The question of the development of statistical Bervioes is under examination but Government 
is not at present in a position to say how far it will be found possible to provide for such “ human 
statistics” as the honourable member has in mind’ (ibid., pp. 165-6). 

“ Culwiok and Culwick, pp. 366-6. , • 
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The grades were: under 20, 20 to 30, 30 to 50 (or more strictly, 30 to the change of 
life), and old, that is, past the change. 

2. Their marHa^es— polygamous or monogamous — and the children born in each. 
An attempt was made to ascertain the munber of still-births and miscarriages, but 
it failed owing to the um-eliability and vagueness of many of the wonien on this point. 
It also proved quite impossible to discover the approximate age of the husband at 
the time of marrymg the wife in question, save in occasional cases where he was 
exceptionally young or exceptionally old. Similarly, and not unexpectedly, it proved 
impossible to gain any satisfactory idea of the duration of a marriage unless it 
happened to be very short. In the case of childless women in polygamous house- 
holds, it was always noted down whether or not any of the co -wives had had children. 
After the first few hrmdred cases, time being short, special enquiry into the woman’s 
age at marriage was dropped, because the answers in the earlier cases had shown 
conclusively that none, save the one or two who admitted without embarrassment 
a life of promiscuous intercourse, had remained immarried for more than a few 
months after reaching puberty, say at most a year, and the majority were having 
intercourse of some kind with their husbands before puberty, though the social 
negotiations of the marriage were, of course, as yet incomplete and the girls were in 
most eases still living in their parents’ house. 

3. Their children — the order of birth (including as far as possible still-births and 
miscarriages), the present age of siu-viving children and the age at death of those 
who had died. Here again exact ages were impossible to obtain so a system of age- 
grades was employed, namely, from birth to (roughly) six months, from six months 
to weaning, from weanmg to the age of six or seven years (when the children begin 
to help their parents ui domestic tasks), from seven to puberty, and adult. In 
calculating the number of survivors, those who died after entering adult life are 
reckoned as surviving. Wliatever slight difference there may be in the ago at which 
the sexes respectively reach puberty has of necessity been disregarded, there being 
no data on which to base a correction. 

The reasons for making the first grade six months and not a year are as follows. 
Weaning takes place normally at about two and a half years, but it may be as early 
as eighteen months if another pregnancy intervenes, and in the case of those children 
who died before weaning the following classification was attempted: died before 
able to sit about independently or crawl, died at the crawling stage, died after begin- 
ning to walk. Observation of the development of native babies whose bii'th dates 
were known Justified us in regaading the first two of these grades as together roughly 
representing the first year, and it was therefore hoped that a figure for infant 
mortality in the usual sense (first year) would be obtamed. This hope was, however, 
dashed, for the mothers proved too vague on the subject of whether a baby who died, 
perhaps, years ago had been toddling or only crawling. Most of them wore quite 
definite about those who died while still babies in arms, because the first break away 
from the mother to the comparative independence of sitting and crawling around in 
the yard with the other children was the sort of landmark wliich made a considerable 
difference to the mother herself; though there were a fair munber of obviously 
doubtful cases, either because the child died when it was on the border-line between 
the two grades and the mother did not quite know where to class it, or because she 
herself was old and hazy in memory. The next clear landmark from the mother’s 
own point of view was wemiing, and between these two points there proved to be 
nothing sufficiently definite for most of them to catch hold of. We are therefore able 
to produce a fairly reliable figure for infant mortality in, approximately, the first 
six months, and for the mortality of unweaned children as a whole, but that of the 
first year eludes us,! ■ 

I shall discuss some results , of this investigation in section V.TI of this 
chapter, 

‘ Oulwick and Culwick, pp. 308-71: 
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VI. Non-Native Berth and Death Registration 

Registration of white births and deaths was regulated in German East 
Africa by the law of 4 May 1870 concerning marriage and civil registration 
of German subjects abroad. Prior to 1912 no special provision was made 
for the registration of births or deaths of non-native coloured persons, but 
most of the orders and decrees concerning notification of deaths of natives^ 
apphed likewise to coloured non-natives. Compulsory notification of all 
births and deaths of non-native coloured persons was introduced on 1 Jan- 
uary 1913 by an Order of 10 October 1912® which stipulated that births 
and deaths should be notified within one mouth after the event to the 
local authority. 

After the British occupation of German East Africa north of the Central 
Railway in 1916 compulsory bh-th and death registration for Europeans 
and Americans was proclaimed in the so-called ‘(Ifivil Area’ under Martial 
Law on 28 August 1917.® It was extended to the whole occupied territory 
by a Proclamation of 21 February 1919.® In the following year ‘An 
Ordinance to make provision for the Registration of Births and Deaths’ 
was enacted by the Governor of the Tangan 3 iika Territory.® It came into 
force on 1 April 1921,® was amended in 1922 by an Ordinance’ which 
made death registration compulsory for all non-natives, and has been 
amended twice since.® 

In accordance with section 19 of the Ordinance the Governor made 
Rules on 23 February 1921.® These Rules were revoked and replaced on 
24 October 1922 by the ‘Registration of Births and Deaths Rules, 1922’.®® 
These new Rules have been amended five times,®® and the main provisions 
as they stand to-day are as follows : 

1. These rules may he cited as the Registration of Births and Deaths Rules, 
1922. 

^ See p. 308 above. 

® 8ee AmtUcher Anzeigerfilr Deidsch-Oaiafrihi, 12 Oot. 1912, pp. 190-1. 

’ Proclamation No. 1C of 1917, German Bad Africa Prodamationa, &o. 1918-20. 

* See Proclamation No. 3 of 1919, ibid. 

' See No. 12 of 1920 (15 Dec.), ‘Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1920’, reprinted in 
Tanganyika Territory, Ordinances, Proclamations, etc., 1920, pp. 166-70. 

" See Government Notice No. 64 of 24 Mar. 1921, reprinted in Tanganyika Territory, Ordin- 
ances, &o. 1921, p. 307. 

’ Ordinance No. 29 of 1922 (24 Oot.), ‘Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1922’, 
reprinted ibid. 1922, pp. 160-2. This Ordinance repealed the Proclamation of 1917. It came 
into force on 1 Jan. 1923 by Pi'oclamation No. 7 of 1922 (2 Dee.), ibid., Appendix, p. 132. 

® See Ordiniinoes No. 20 of 1926 (20 Deo.), ‘Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance. 1926’, 
reprinted ibid. 1926, p. 61; No. 19 of 1943 (15 Dec.), ‘An Ordimanoo to amend the Births 
and Deaths Registration Ordinance so as to maJte provision for the appointment of Assistant 
Registrars-Goneral of Births and Deaths and for the issue by Medical Practitioners of Cortifi- 
oates of the caiiso of death’, reprinted ibid. 1913, pp. 53-4. The Ordinance as it stood after the 
enactment of No. 20 of 1926 is reprinted in TH Laws of the Tanganyika Territory 1928, 
vol. ii, pp. 806-10 (cap. 91). 

“ Seo Government Notice No. 47, reprinted in Tanganyika Territory, Ordinances, &.c.. 1927, 
pp. 293-5. 

See, Government Notice No. 224, ibid. 1^22, Appendix, pp. 116-17. 

Sea Government Notices No. 263 of 1922 (2 Deo.), ibid., Appendix, p, 132 ; No. 122 of 1924 
(IS July), ibid. 1924, Appendix, pp. S4r-5; No. 76 of 1927 (17 May), ibid, 792?', Appondix, 
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2. Births and deaths may be registered during office hours at the office of the 
district registrar of the district in which the birth or death took place. 

3. (1) Any person, whose duty it is to register a birth or death, may, in.stead of 
attending personally, apply to the district registrar of the district in writing to 
register the birth or death in manner hereby provided in the following cases :~ 

(а) if resident more than fifteen miles from the district registrar’s office, or 

(б) if unable through ill-health to attend pei-sonally. 

(2) The district registrar, on receiving such application, if satisfied that personal 
attendance should bo excused, shall send to the applicant the appropriate form which 
the applicant shall fill up, sign, and return to the district registrar. The District 
Registrar shall, on receipt of such form, copy the particulars contained therein into 
the register and shall forward the form to the Registrar General as an annexure to 
the quarterly retiu'n rendered under section 18 of the Births and Deaths Registration 
Ordinance. The entry of the particulars into the register shall be deemed to be the 
registration of such birth or death. 

4. The registers in the custody of a district registrar and the registers, copies of 
registers, returns, and indexes in the custody of the Registrar General may be 
inspected, oir payment of the prescribed fee, during office hours. 

5. Any birth or death occurring on board any ship while within the territorial 
waters of the Territory shall be registered by the person whose duty it is to register 
it at the nearest district registrar’s office to the port in which the ship is lying or to 
the next port of call. 

9. The Registrar-General of Births and Deaths shall be the Registrar of Births and 
Deaths for the Uzaramo District. 

The main provisions ensuring birth and death registration as they 
stand to-day are a.s follows : 

Eegistration of Births and Deaths 

22. The registration of the birth of a child shall be compulsory if either one or both 
parents are of European or American origin or descent, or, in the case of an illegiti- 
mate child not recognized by its father, if the mother is of European or American 
origin or descent. 

23. (1) The registration of the death after the 1st January, 1923, of evei’y non- 
native shall be compulsory. 

(2) In this section the expression ‘non-native’ means a person who is neither 
a member of an African race nor a Swahili nor a Somali. 

In case of a birth (1) the father and mother, (2) the occupier of the house 
in which the birth occurred, each person present at the birth, and the 
person having charge of the child shall register the birth within three 
months or be liable to a fine not exceeding Sbs. 200 or to one month’s 
imprisonment or to both. 

In case of a death (1) the nearest relatives present at the death or in 
attendance during the last illness of the deceased, (2) every other relative 
dwelling within the district, (3) each person present at the death nud the 
occupier of the house in which the death occurred, (4) any inmate of 
the house or any person finding or talcing charge of the body or causing 
the body to be buried shall register the death within one month or be liable 
to a fine not exceeding Shs. 200 or to one month’s imprisonment or to botli. 

V -Appendix, p. 76; and No. 21 of 1942 (16 Jan.), 

Ibid; 1942, Appendix, p. 18. The Rules aa they , stood after puhlication of the Government 
JNo.tice oi 17 May 1927 are reprinted in The Lam of the Tanganyika Territory in Farce 11)28, 

; vol. Ill, pp. 465-7. 
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NON-NATIVE BIRTH AND DEATH REGISTRATION 
Headings of Registration Forms 

Birth (Form A) : No. of entry; Where born ; Name, if any ; Sex ; Name 
and surname of father ; Father’s occupation and residence ; Father’s 
nationahty; Name and maiden name of mother; Mother’s occupation 
and residence; Mother’s nationahty; Signature, description, and resi- 
dence of informant ; Date of birth ; Date of registration ; Signature of 
registering officer ; Baptismal name if added or altered after registration 
of birth. 

Death (Form B): No. of entry; Name and surname of deceased; Age; 
Sex ; Residence ; Occupation ; Nationahty ; Date of death ; Place of death ; 
Cause of death ; Signature, description and residence of informant ; Date 
of registration ; Signature of registering officer. 

Registration of births of non-natives, except Europeans and Americans, 
is optional and the district registrar shall register every such birth occur- 
ring within his district whereof the prescribed particulars are reported 
to him. 

The Registrar-General of Births and Deaths and the District Registrars 
receive no compensation for their services as such.^ Registration of births 
and deaths is free of charge. But fees are to be paid for the registration of 
a birth or death after six months from the date of such event where the 
registration is not compulsory® (Shs. 10), for the inspection of any register, 
copy of a register, return, or index (Shs. 2 for each year inspected), for a 
certified coiiy of any entry (Shs. 5), and for the registration of the name 

' The Governor, on 29 Jan. 1921, appointed ‘the person liolding the ofBce of Chief Secretary to 
the Government to he the Regiatrar General of Births and Deaths for the Tanganyika Territory’ 
(see Government Notice No. 39, rejirinted in Tanganyika Territory, Ordinances, &o. 7.927, p. 292). 
But on 2 Deo. 1922 he appointed ‘the Administrator General to he Registrar General of Births 
and Deaths, instead of the Chief Secretary, from the first day of January, 1923 ’ (see Government 
Notice No. 263, ibid. 1922, Appendix, p. 132). Finally, on 27 June 1939, he appointed ‘the 
person holding the post of Registrar-General to be Registrar-General of Births and Deaths’ (see 
Government Notice No. 96, ibid. 1939, Appendix, p. 76). 

On 29 Deo. 1943 the Governor appointed every Assistant Registrar-General and every Assistant 
Registrar to be an Assistant Registrar-General of Births and Deaths (see Government Notice 
No. 8, ibid, 1944, Appendix, p. 6). 

Ordinance No. 29 of 1922 provided that ‘each administrative oflioer in charge of a district shall 
be the district registi-ar of that district’. This caused an ‘unnecessary complication’ in Dar es 
Salaam as there the work had ‘to be divided between the District OflSce and that of the Registrar 
General’ (see the statement of the Attorney General at the Second Reading of the 1926 Births 
and Deaths Registration Bill, 15 Deo. 1926, Proceedings of the Legislative Oottncil 1920-7, p. 69). 
Ordinance No. 20 of 1926 therefore substituted the following wording: ‘The district registrar for 
a district shall be the Administrative Officer in charge of that district or such other person as the 
Governor may appoint by notice in the Oazelte.’ Thereupon, the Governor, on 17 May 1927, 
appointed ‘ the Registrar General of Births and Deaths to be the Registrar of Births and Deaths 
for the Dar es Salaam District’ (see Government Notice No, 76, Tanganyika Territory, Ordinances, 
&c. 1927, Appendix, p. 82). Elsewhere the administrative officer in charge of a district continued 
to be tlio district registrar (see also Handbook of Tanganyika 1930, p. 390). When at the beginning 
of 1942 Dar es Salaam town and the Temeke areas were united to form the Uzaramo District (see 
Reports of Provincial Oonmiissioners 1942, p. 20), the Registrar-General of Births and Deaths was 
appointed to be the Registrar of Births and Deaths of the Dzaramo District. 

The Ordinance provides that ‘a district registrar shall not register any birth or death after 
six months from the date of the birth or death except upon payment of the presorilied fee’, and 
the Rules made in 1921 fixed this fee at FIs. 6. But the Rules made in 1922 and still in force 

to-day say that a fee shall be chargeable only where the registration is not compulsory. 
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or alteration in the name of any child whose birth has been previously 
registered (Shs. 10). All fees are paid into the PubHc Treasury.^ 

Registration of European births and deaths was apparently not complete 
in the first years of British administration. The Medical Report for 1922 
stated: ‘The deaths returns of unofficial Europeans are probably in- 
complete, 30 are known to have died dm-ing the year.’® Registration of 
Asiatic deaths has been incomplete throughout. According to the Medical 
Report for 1925 the figure given for registration of Asiatic deaths by the 
District Registrar of Dar es Salaam was 97 while the Asiatic deaths 
‘registered at Health Office for which burial permits were issued ’ numbered 
124.® The official death-rates of Asiatics in Dar es Salaam for 1933 and 
1934 were 10-1 and 13-8 respectively they are suspiciously low. Outside 
Dar es Salaam Township registration of Asiatic deaths seems to have been 
still more defective.® 

VII. Native Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 

Fertility. The available birth records have been discussed in Section V 
of this chapter. They are too unreliable to permit the drawing of conclu- 
sions concerning fertility. In so far as official reports deal with fertility 
they also give opinions rather than facts. When the coast districts in 1921 
showed a decrease in the total population as compared with the last 
German count and a lower proportion of children among the total 
population than in the inland districts, the Assistant Secretary stated :® 

Venereal diseases increased greatly during the war with a resultant fall in the 
birth rate and increase in infant mortality. This had a greater effect among the 
tribes of the coast districts whose manners and morals are more lax than those of 
the more primitive tribes of the interior. 

The Senior Sanitation Officer said that there was no evidence of an 
increase in venereal disease,’ and the Medical Officer of Health for Dar es 
Salaam attributed the low. birth-rate which, he thought, prevailed in the 
town to other reasons : 

From what one knows of tlie town and its inliabitants, it would appear that the 
native birth rate is very low indeed, while the infant mortality rate is probably 
corresponding^ high. The low birth rate may be ascribed to three main causes, viz., 
the unwillingness of the women to have children, since child bearing prevents their 
enjoymg the pleasures of the town; the large number of natives who live togotlier 
for a time but do not marry, and the practice of abortion, at which, one is told, the 
native woman is an expert. Probably also the fact of so many of the men having 
hydroceles and enlarged testes may have some influence on their procreative powers. 
It is not considered, from an inspection of such natives as have been examined 
medically for employment, that a large number suffer from gonorrhoea, which 
^vould account for sterility in either sex. 

^ Seo Blue Boole 1938, p. 1. ® Medical MepuH 19', US, p. 40. 

V See ibid. .1935, p. 42, . 

■* See ibid, 1933, p. 20; 193d, p. 32. No death figures have been published for mmv reeonti 
/■years^- „ 

' See, for example, for Tanga Distriot ibid. 7iJ2S, p. 64, 

BqmH oil tU Native Genms 1931, Ti. l. See p. 326 above. 
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But the question is one of importance from an economic point of view and one 
which is worthy of consideration with a view to deciding what steps may be taken 
to raise the birth rate and diminish the loss of infant life. The native woman in the 
bush can still produce and rear a family: why should not the town woman be made 
to do so 

The 1922 Report to the League of Nations stated again that ‘the birth- 
rate at the coast is low’. 

The sterility of the Swahili women is due to immorality and, to some extent 
probably, in-breeding ; m some small villages it was found that almost every Swahili 
inhabitant was in some degree related to his neighbom-s.” 

In connexion with the special investigations carried out in the Kahama 
District inquMes concerning fertility were made in 1928 among over a 
thousand women from 18 to 65 years. 

Observations on these lines at the Uyogo Welfare Contra are taken as being the 
most complete and as typical of the district. 

Four hundi’od and fifty women were questioned and histories taken. The average 
age of these women was 39-8 years. The average number of times that they were 
married (legally) is once per person, though many admit marriages of convenience 
on two and three occasions in their life-time. Marriage is, however, a loose contract 
with them. The average period of legal married life works out at 13'7 years. The 
number of ohilchen born to each person is 2-6, represented by a range between no 
children and twelve. Eighty-thi-ee of those questioned were childless, and many of 
these give a history of venereal disease or yaws. A percentage of 18-6 were barren. 
Abortions and miseai'riages equal 0-37 per woman, or 37 per cent.i> 

Since many of these women had not passed the child-bearing age the 
low ‘number of children born to each person’ and the high proportion of 
‘childless’ women are not conclusive. The number of (accidental and 
induced) abortions and miscarriages is not high.'^ 

Three years later the Provincial Commissioner of the Northern Province 
said of the Wambugwe in the Mbulu District who ‘live in one of the 
most inhospitable areas in Tanganyilta, hot and arid in the diy season and 
flooded and mosquito-infested in the rains’: 

Venereal disease is everywhere rife and the population is declining steadily. Their 
Sub-Chief Mjengi wrote the other day: — 

‘Formerly thei'e were 12,000 men hero who paid tax, now there are but 8,000; 

for our women no longer bear children. I linow well that the Government help.s 

us greatly -with every sort of medicine, but medicine alone carmot save our tribe, 

for people are ruined in health by the bad customs of this land.’ 

He adds that ho and his elders are in great distress over the whole matter and 
wish to iDrohibit the.se evil practices of former days.® 

This statement, of course, applies only to a small tribe, but it seems to 
me of more value than the sweeping statement published at the same time 
in the Beport on the Native Census: ‘The fecundity of African women is 
well laiown.’ 

Finally, there is the investigation made by Mr. and Mi's. Culwick in the 

‘ MeA'caZ i, 9,37, pp. 120-7. ^ Report on Tanganyika Territory 1!)2S, j). S. 

“ Medical Report 1928, pp. 114-15. '* See also ibid., pp. 134-5. 

® Reporta of the Provincial Commissioners 1931, p. 68. 
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Kiberege Division. The results concerning fertility may be summarized 
as follows 
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The authors point out that in Malinyi and Utengule the proportion of 
women having passed child-bearing age who had borne no child, one child, 
two children, &c., shows ‘a perfectly normal distribution’, wliile in the 
other group of places ‘an unduly large proportion of these women seems 
to have become infertile after the biith of the first child, which for many 
of those in this age-grade would be roughly thirty years ago’. 

This takes us back to the great Maji-Maji Bobollion of 1006-6 and the terrible 
famine which followed it. The people at Malinyi and Utengule remained loyal to 
the Germans and were thus unaffected, but those at Kiboroge, Mofu, Ifakara and 
Lupiro wore all involved in the rising, suffering as a result the destruction of tlieir 
crops and the confiscation or destruction of their food reserves. In this connexion 
it should be noted that an old-established irrigation system at Lupiro enables the 
people there to grow crops at any time of the. year, a fact which probably greatly 
mitigated the severity of the famine in that locality and may in part account for a 
fertility rate high in comparison with the other rebel groups. “ 

It will be seen that the curve for the 30-50 grade starts at 20 per cent, for childless 
women and slowly falls away to 2 per cent, for women who have borne seven ehildren. 
The curve for women now aged 20-30 years is, however, of a totally different type, 
rising to a well-marked peak of 28 per cent, for those who have had two children. 

It will be ai)preeiated that the former curve is t}fpical of an infertile population, 
especially when it is rememberod that nearly all those whose life-histories it sum- 
marizes have boon married for periods ranging from 16 to 3.6 years. The curve for 
the 20-30 grade is, on the other hand, perfectly normal and indicates a far more 
healthy state of affairs. The majority of the women concerned have been married 
for periods of only 5 to 16 years, and we may expect that as time goes on the peak 
of their curve will travel to the right and the number of barren women and those 

^ Soe Culwicls and Culwjek, pp. 371^2, 374, 376. 


Ibid., pp. 373-5. 
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with one child only will decrease, with corresponding increases in the percentage of 
women with a greater number of children^ 

We may therefore conclude that there has been a considerable increase in fertility 
during the last fifteen years, a conclusion which is further supported by the fact that 
the youngest mothers of all, that is those under 20 years of age, who have been 
married for periods ranging from a few weeks to five years, have already produced 
920 children per 1,000 women.^ 

The authors think that ‘we seem to have no grounds for hoping’ that 
the women now aged 30-50 years ‘will produce any more children than 
have those who are now over 50 years old ’,3 hut that ‘on their present 
showing 3,600 does not seem an unreasonably high figure to hope’"* from 
the women now aged 20 to 30 years as compared with the 3,130 children 
born to those who are past child-bearing age. However, it should not be 
overlooked that even 3,600 would indicate a rather low fertility. 

Information concerning the spread of venereal diseases is utterly 
inadequate. 

. . . the existing organization can only deal with these diseases on a localized and 
individual basis ; it does not admit of the extension of services which is required to 
tackle the problem efficiently.® 

In some areas conditions are very bad. 

In the Lake Province, there is a specially heavy incidence of venereal disease in 
Bukoba . . .“ 

Investigations carried out in Dodoma Township revealed an appalling state of 
affairs. Gonorrhoea is so widespread amongst prostitutes that until accommodation 
for in-patients has been increased at the Government Hospital the Medical Depart- 
ment is unable to tackle the problem although cases of syphilis are being treated.’ 

. . . the Nyakyusa Chiefs . . . are spontaneously exercised at what they consider to 
be an increase of recent years in the incidence of venereal disease, and have advanced 
the moat drastic proposals for the compulsory treatment of these diseases . . . 

The prospects for the immediate future are not good. 

The Territory has to face a serious spread of these diseases in the rural areas on 
the retmn of the men-folk from the army . . . 

General Mortality. In the first years of British administration mortality 
was doubtless high owing to influenza and famine. But for the last twenty- 
five years neither the scanty available figures (see Section V) nor the 
scanty comments in the Medical Reports convey any picture of mortality 
as a whole. I shall therefore confine myself to dealing here briefly with 
the extent of medical care, the incidence of some important diseases, and 
the general state of health. 

The East Africa Commission, in 1925, was particularly emphatic as to 
the inadequacy of the medical care provided by the Administration for 
the natives. 

’ See also ibid., p, 38: ‘For a young age-grade the fi^re of 19 per cent, childless women is not 
high. There is a good peak for womon with two children which will probably move along toward.^ 
the largo family end of the curve. The figure for women with three children is already higher than 
that for the age-grade 30-50, whfie 8 per cent, have had four children.’ 

® Ibid., p. 370'; » Ibid., p. 37.. “ Ibid., pp. 38-9. 

^ Meport of Central Development CommiUeef 'p. 12i5, ® Ibid., p. 136. See also ibid.,, p. 148. 

’ Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1944, p. 6. ® Ibid., p. 76. . 

^ Outline of Post-War Development Proposals, p. 3G, 
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For years the medical staffs appointed to the East AMcan territories were regarded 
by the authorities — and regarded themselves — as responsible mainly for the health 
of the European officials, the health of the natives being left in the main to the care 
of the missionaries. In recent years, however, increasing efforts have been made, 
within the financial resources of the various territories, to look after the health of 
the native population. But much still remains to be done. The Principal Medical 
Officer of the Tanganyika Temtory estimates that leas than a twenty -fifth of the 
population is within the .sphere of medical influence.i 

There can be no doubt that the economy in medical personnel which the Govern- 
ment of the Tanganyika Territory has been compelled to observe for financial reasons 
has had the result that important native areas have been neglected or inadequately 
supervised.® 

The shortage of staff is particularly notioeablo in the most populous north-western 
districts,® Apart altogether from the incidonco of such tropical di.seases as sleoping- 
siolmess, malaria, yaws, and elephantiasis, venereal disease is a serious problem. 
This accounts in part for the terribly Mgh rate of infant mortality throughout the 
greater part of Tanganyika Territory.* 

Medical care for natives improved considerably in the latter half of the 
1920s.® But it deteriorated again in the 1930s. The Central Develop- 
ment Committee, appointed in December 1938, reported: 

Smoe the 1932 depression all branches of the Medical Department have been 
reduced, the preventive and special services having been out down most heavily.” 

The Director of Medical Services wrote : 

The expansion and reduction of the medical services of the Territoiy since 1919 
have been closely related to the periods of prosperity and of temporary financial 

* MepoH, p. 03. See also in tliis connexion the statement of the PrincipalMedioal Officer (Tangan- 
yika Territory, Medical Report 1022, p. 25): ‘The prime duties of the department are to afford 
medical attention to Government employees and their families and to provide means for the 
prevention and suppression of serious infections disease; the latter involves responsihilitics to 
neighhouring countries as well ns to the inhahitants of the Territory.’ 

® Report of the East Africa Commission, p. 59. 

” See in this connexion the statement of a mombor of the Coimnission: ‘But even where the 
natives [in East Africa] are within reach of medical attention, some of it is of such a nature that 
it is doubtful if it is not worse than none at all. Some of the native ho.spitals we visited were such 
as to discourage natives with any sense of deconey from remaining in them. At Bukoba, in one 
of the most populous districts of Tanganyilra, there was a so-oalled hospital in charge of an Indian 
sub-assistant surgeon. The accommodation consisted of a number of dark, badly- ventilated hrits 
with only a singlo entrance, containing three or four times the proper number of patients. Some 
of the ijatients had beds, but the greater number slept on the floor. Men, women, and children 
were huddled together, suffering from every kind of disease. Some were provided with blankets, 
but many had none. On entry a noisome stench offended the nostrils. The Indian, himself only 
partially qualified, was carrying on without adequate assistance. He was rospousiblo for major 
and minor operations, and had to superintend dressings.’ (Church, East Africa, p. 131.) 

* Report of the East Africa Commission, p. 119. 

' There is ample evidence that the Administration no longer main tained the attitude expressed 
in the Medical Report for 1022. It may suffice to quote a statement made by the Governor on 
11 Jan. 1928 in his address to the Legislative Council (Proceedings 1928, Part I, p. 0): 

‘The Mandate provides that the Mandatory “shall undertake to promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and the social progress’’ of the inhabitants of the Territory. 

‘How, tlio Mandatory having aooepted this trust, there are as it seoms to me, hut three courses 
which it can adopt. 

‘ It can honour its obligations in letter and in spirit ; it can pretend to do so without any real 
intention of doing so and without in fact doing so ; or it can, quite oynioally and openly, ignore its 
obligations aud dishonour tho trust ifc has under taken, .. . 

I am postulating now that we propose to do everything in our power to honour the trust 
veposed in us by the Mandate.’: 

: ^ Report, p. 191, 
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difficulty thi-ough which it lias passed. Great expansion took place up to 1930, after 
wliioh a period of heavy retrenchment set in and recurrent medical provision has 
only recently exceeded the amount voted in 1928.1 

Here I will refer to the particular need for reinforcing the public health division 
of the Medical Department. This branch of oiu- work was greatly curtailed in the 
depression of 1931 and afterwards ; and since I took the reins in 1935 I have felt it 
necessary to devote a greater share of my attention to the curative side of our work 
than to the preventive side in which I had served my apprenticeship. While reason- 
able sanitary services have been built up in the towns (though maintenance has 
fallen as a result of depletion of health staff for the Forces during the war), little 
has been accomplished in the niral areas for lack of supervision and drive. - 

The staff was indeed reduced still further after the outbreak of the war 
although the medical officers had to assume additional duties and although 
some alien inivate practitioners were interned or removed from the country. 

1939. The examination of largo numbers of recruits resulted in a reduction of the 
attention given to the civil population by Government staff at some centres as did 
the internment of a number of German doctors on the outbreak of war .... 

With eleven of the medical staff and five others absent with the Forces, super- 
vision of the medical and health work of the Territory could not be maintained at 
its former standard. Sickness among the staff also took a heavy toll, including two 
deaths and two invalidings.^ 

1940. The activities of the Medical Department have been affected in two main 
directions by the war : secondment of ad.ditional staff for service with the Forces and 
additional duties resulting from the recruitment of large numbers of Africans for 
military service. At the end of 1940 there were fifteen doctors, eleven other 
Europeans, one Asian and eighty-six members of the African technical staff on 
active service, as well as sixty -eight other Africans. 

The examination of recruits and the treatment of those who could be made fit for 
military service, in addition to the medical care of concentrated enemy aliens further 
limited the facilities available to the general public.'’ 

Political reasons necessitated the withdrawal of certain doctors who had been 
allowed to remain at work with the German Lutheran Missions and Government had 
to provide facilities for the native population at the important mission hospitals at 
Bumbuli in the Usambaras and Ndolage in Bukoba. Some assistance by missionary 
doctors has been provided and more is expected from the Augustana Lutheran 
Mission in the Dnited States of America, but meantime Government has provided 
help with finance and staff.® 

^ Oviline of Post-War Development Proposals, j>. 40. 

■ Ibid., p. 26. See also, for example, concerning the Lake Province: ‘The only local health 
representative outside the towns is the A&ican Medical Auxiliary who staffs the dispensary 
belonging to the Rural Medical Service. ... He is our best, our only key to the promising door 
that is now looming into view. If, however, he is to serve us, the central advisers on health 
matters, we must have the means for ensuring his continuous eduoation, stimulation and support.’ 
(Statement by the Senior Medical Officer, Beports of Promnciai Commissioners I9ii, p. 36.) 

® Medical Report 1939, p. 1. 

* The number of oonflnements admitted to the 12 clinics dropped from 4,927 in 1938 to 3,616 
in 1939, and to 3,173 in 1940. 

® Ibid. 1940, p. 1. Conoerning the restriction of missionary medical services see also 
Outline of Post-War Development Proposals, p. 29; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1040, 
pp. 68-9, 64. See furthermore, ibid. 1942, p. 66: ‘ At one Benedictine hospital on the shores of 
Lake Nyasa, in-patients averaged over 200 in a quarter with an aggregate of 3,000 patient-days 
and out-patients were about 3,600 a quarter, receiving between them some 12,000 treatments of 
different kinds. Unfortunately this hospital is one wMoh had to he closed owing to the removal 
of the German sisters from some areas of the province. No other assistance is available close at 
hand and it is sad to see such a useful hospital closed to the needs of the Africans, ’ 

While the disappearance of the alien missionary doctors ‘has been a sad blow to the African 
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1942. It is regrettable, but true, that the expansion of work in many of the 
branches of the department’s activities without corresponding increase of super- 
visory staff, lead.? to less satisfactory quality of work ; patients cannot all in such 
circumstances receive that careful attention which we should like to give them. 
Better supervision of subordinate persomiel throughout the department is our 
greatest need. 

Dental Treatment. — The professional and clerical demands have been heavy and 
have thrown a severe strain on the small staff which has not been increased since 
1929.1 

1943. It may be useful to record that the European and Sewa Haji hospitals 
date from the nineties, and the site of the latter, erected in 1893, has long been 
recognized as unsuitable for a hospital. Designs were prepared so long ago as 
1929 for a new hospital on another site, and only the shortage of money had 
prevented us from going ahead with the plan for this new ho-spital before the 
outbreak of war. The magnitude of the work has precluded our doing so since war 
began. 

Many of the hospital buildings in the Territory have become inadequate for the 
numbers of patients they are required to serve, and a heavy additional programme 
of new buildings and extensions must be faced as soon as conditions permit if the 
‘minimum level of State medical services’ envisaged by the Central Development 
Committee in 1940 is to bo attained.® 

The Senior Dental Surgeon has again drawn attention to the lack of facilities for 
the African population.® 

1944. As for staff, I will deal first with medical staff, that is doctors. Our estab- 
lishment in the 1944 estimates was sixty-eight doctors altogether, including those on 
administrative and laboratory work. Those actually functioning in the Territory, 
including those who happen to he out of it on leave at the moment, are fifty -four (a 
difference of fourteen) of whom seven are temporary officers, not all of course of 
British nationality, training or anything else. There aro still five of our doctors with 
the Forces, and there are three important stations in the Territory which had doctors 
before the war who still have not got a doctor. In addition to these three important 
centres, there are tlrree other districts entirely without a doctor, and five divisions 

for of all that missions do for him it can surely be said that it is their medical work which he most 
appreciates’ (ibid.), the elimination of the alien private praotitionors affected mostly the non- 
official European oominunity. The position of Tanganyika as a Mandated Territory was in this 
respect peonliar. Persons holding only foreign qualifications Imd equal opportunities with tlioae 
holding British qualifications to practise for rewai-d. The Director of Medical ,Service.s reported; 
‘Prom my exaniinalion of the records, only tliree British European praetitioner.s liave endeavoured 
since 1920 to start private practice in the Territory and none of tliem is still liero. Sinoe tho 
admission of foreign qualifications to the medical register in 19.31 it lias linen impo.ssible for tlieni 
to coin pete for the comparatively small amount of European practice witli tlio numerous foroigtiers, 
mainly German, wlio registered between 1931 and 1039 and who were prepared to live on a 
smaller income tlian their British eoUeaguea of good standing.’ {OiilUnn oj Post- War jOevdopment 
Propcmls, pp. 41-2.) On 16 Dec. 1944 he said in tho Legislative Council: ‘. . . there is not one 
single Bntisli-European doctor earning his living from private praetioo in the wliole of this 
Teiritory. Now, Sir, when one considers that and then considers im adjoining territory which is 
well supplied with private medical practitiouors of British qualifications and registration, one 
realize.s that the whole community is the loser by such requirement, dictated purely on political 
grounds and arising from the mandatory status of this Territory.’ {UUh Hessinn, p. 123.) Ho 
recommended the payment of subsidies of £500 per annum for three years to 12 Briti.sli praeti- 
Uoners (see Outline of Post-War Devdopment Proposals, p. 42). 

' .Medical Seport 1942, p. 2. Tho position was tho more difficult as before the war a lionsidor- 
able part of the work had been done by alien dentists. ‘By 1939 seven foreign dentists bad 
established themselves in the more populous areas, but sinoe tlie outbreak of war almoai; all tho 
load of work for the remaining unofficial population has fallen upon the turn Government dental 
surgeons, for whom there is only one meohanic’ {Outline of Post- War Development Proposals, 

, p. 43).': ■ 

Medical Report 1943, p, 2. 


Ibid., p. 4. 
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— ^by division I mean an administrative division of a district such as North Mara 
Bugufi and places of that sort — ^which have no qualified dootord 

Major Orde Browne, in describing conditions of labour which he recently 
found on sisal estates, says, ‘sanitation was in many cases practically 
non-existent, and medical arrangements were quite inadequate h® 

The question of hospital accommodation and medical staff does however need 
immediate attention. Hitherto there has been a general tendency to regard the 
provision of all such requirements as being the responsibility of the industry. While 
no doubt large estates, or small estates in groups, may reasonably be called upon 
to maintain a medical officer for their work, and to provide simple hospital accom- 
modation, it is clearly impossible to rely upon such a system to provide really 
adequate resomces ; efficiency and economy both demand a considerable measure 
of centralisation. . . . There is at present an ai-rangement whereby serious oases are 
supposed to be sent from plantations to the neighbouring Government hospital, but 
the accommodation in the latter is often inadequate even for the needs of the local 
population; in more than one instance, I found the Government hospital over- 
crowded, with patients lying on extemporised beds on the floor, the medical officer 
in charge having been compelled to notify the estates that he could accept no more 
patients. “ 

As regards sleeping-sickness the Medical Eeport for 1940 stated: 

During the decade prior to 1937 the severe outbreaks of sleeping sickness, mainly 
in the Western Province were brought under control by measures of active treat- 
ment and concentration of population, and the incidence was reduced to three 
hundred cases in 1937. Since then there has been a steady rise and during 1940, 
nine himdred and forty-three cases with two hundred and five deaths were notified. 
Extension of the disease has taken place into the Ulanga District of the Eastern 
Province and in Ukerewe in Mwanza where clearing measures wore undertaken, and 
to a less extent in the Mkalama area of the Central Province. Concentration of 
some scattered villages in infected bush was carried out in the Kahama District ....'* 
The Medical Report for 1943 said: 

The incidence of sleeioing sickness (four hundred and thirty -nine new cases) was 
low. Prom the evidence obtained at the Research Laboratory at Tinde it would 
seem as if the disease was at or near the trough of a cycle of infectivity. An increase 
in the number of cases must be expected in the next two or three year,s with a possible 
epidemic spread into new areas at the peak of the cycle of infectivity.® 

In 1944 the notifications were indeed again more numerous. The 
Commissioner of the Western Province stated : 

Now cases of sleeping sicluie,ss reported to the dispensaries numbered 410, rather 
more than half of the number in the Territory. There were 148 deaths from the 
disease ; these included cases from previous yearn. The number of new oases was 
greater than in recent years, due possibly to an increase in tsetse fly and their 
advance into the settlements. Another possible cause is the temporary removal of 
the Sleeping Sickness Sm’veyors from the province; their taslc wa.s to supervise the 
settlements and see that clearings and cultivation were maintained; the Administra- 
tive Officers have irot the time to give sufficient attention to this and the work has 
been somewhat neglected.® 

’ Director of Medical Services, 16 Deo. 1944, Legislative Council, lOOi Session, p. 122. He had 
already stated on 28 Sept, that ‘ only one Medical Officer is now allocated to the Southern Province ’ 
{ISth Session, p. 168). ® Orde Browne (1946), p, 52. I Ibid., pp. 63-4. 

® Medical Report 1940, p. 5. The actual new oases were, of oonrse, much more numerous than 
the notified cases. See IBcpohs o/Pr-owiTsciol Oowinissiomers p. 17. 

Medical Report 1943, p. l . I' Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1914, p. 106. 

II C 0 
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As regards malaria the Central Development Committee, in 1940, 
apparently did not consider the position to he ally longer very serious, so 
far as the native population was concerned^ But subsequent events caused 
alarm. 

1942. An epidemic of fatal malaria occurred in the Western Usambara Mountaiira 
into which it has been steadily infiltrating from the Pangani Valley.^ 

The malarial incidence in Dar es Salaam has been much higher than one would 
wish to see and the Medical Officer of Health considers that this is xorobably due to 
two factors : (a) the large influx of non-immunos into the Territory through the 
capital (mflitai'y, refugees, etc.) and {b) the fact that the European privato practi- 
tioners are now re.strietod to Government staff with the re.sult that more cases arc 
notified. Drainage works have been extended in the vicinity of the township but 
have not as yet been able to reduce the malarial incidence as most of them wore 
cemstruotad at the end of the long rains in 1942,“' 

The year ha.s been a bad one for malaria, and I am persuaded that far more 
intensive measures against mosquito -borne disease are called for in many urban 
area.s aird stations. I am sure that the heavy wastage in Imman life and under- 
mining of healtli attributable to malarial infection is by no moans generally appro- 
ciated.J 

1943, Malaria caused more illness and loss of timo among all sections of the 
population than usual, and was the chief incapacitating disease of govoinment 
employees in the Lake Province ; an increased incidence in all races was noted in 
the Southern Province, and malaria accounted for a large increase of non-native 
patients at Tanga hospital, many of whom wore from the services. It is the main 
cause of siclcnoss in in-patients in the Northern Province, and heads the list of major 
diseases in both in-patients and out-patients in Tanga. 

The disease was particularly prevalent in Dar es Salaam where it ivovides the 
most Urgent public health problem. The expansion of the town and the occupation 
by non -immune persons of some of the areas outside the range of former malaria 
control has shown the need for permanent control measures outside the present 
boundaries and it has become necessary to resmne and extend the programme of 
anti-malarial works which was interrupted by the war, . . , 

The increased incidence of malaria in Ai'usha and other highland areas, notably 
the Usambara villages, is disquieting, but is an Bast African problem not cfonflned 
to Tanganyika.® 

Very little is Imown about the incidence of leprosy. 

The latest available figures show that there were 4,222 persons in the Territory 
who wore known to be suffering from leprosy, but it is safe to assume that very largo 
numbers of persons infected with this disease remain undiagnosed and uimotified.® 
Cerebrospinal meningitis seems to be far spread. 

1939, Cerebro-spinal meningitis was reported from all provinces and a serious 
epidemic oocm’red in the Western Province (one thousand five hundred and .sovonty- 
two cases with one hxmdred and eleven deatlis), two thousand one hundred and 
eighty-tlu'oe cases with two hundred and thirty-seven deaths were notified in all, ton 
times the number in 1938. The sulpharulamide drugs x»ovod their value in reducing 
mortality.’ 

^ See pp, 160-2. ^ Medical Itepoi t 1942, j}. 6. 

“ Keporta of Provincial Gomytmioners 1942, -p. 22. 

* Governor Jaokson, 9 Deo. 1942, Legislative Gounoil, 17m Session, p. 8. 

: ^ ^ ^ Medical Seporl 1943, p.B.f 

“ Direotor of Medical Services, 6 Deo. 1943, Legislative Council, ISlh Session, p, 39. 

Medical llcport 1939, p. 3.. See also Report of Commiasionor of Wostarn Province: ‘There 
can be little doubt that t^ people.m the famine areas suffered from physical debility as a result 
ol food shortage, a condition contributing to the rapid spread of cerehro-apinal meningitis, which 
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1940. One thousand one hundred and nine cases of cerebro-spinal fever -were 
recorded with two hundi-ed and sixty deaths, a mortality rate among known cases 
of twenty -three per cent. The cases were more evenly distributed over the Territory 
than in 1939 and therefore less easy to control by active treatment with sulphanila- 
mkle drugs than in the case of a localized epidemic. There was a recurrence in 
Nzega where four hundred and two cases with sixty-nine deaths were reported. 
Many mild case.? occur without notification.!^ 

1941. The incidence of cerebro-spinal meningitis was high and widely distributed, 
no province having escaped. Two thousand seven hundred and forty -nine cases were 
notified, more than double the total niunber in 1940, with a mortality of twenty per 
cent. One thousand and five hundred cases occurred in the Western Province with 
a twelve per cent mortality 

1942. '' The incidence of cerebro-spinal meningitis has been high and widely dis- 
tributed dui'ing 1942, no province having escaped: 11,687 eases with 1,719 deaths 
have occurred, more than four times the number in 1941. The death rate for reported 
cases is 14-7. The Lake Province was most seriously affected; in it more than half 
(6,660) of the total oases occurred.'' Other provinces most seriously affected, in order, 
were Western,® Ea.stern," Southern’ and Central.® 

1043.*' Cerebro-spinal meningitis showed a lower incidence, 8,800 cases with 1,396 
deaths, than in 1942 (11,687/1,719) but the death rate for reported oases was 16*8 
(14'7) per cent. The disease interfered seriously with recruiting efspecially in the 
Lake Province (3,779/586)'" .... In the treeless areas of Maswa outbreaks mounted 
rapidly. In the Western Province (2,279/412) the disease reached Uflpa for the first 
time ; the general mortality rate was eighteen per cent." Except in the Southern 
Province (1,118/146)'" the incidence didnot exceed 660 cases in any other province.'" 

To judge from the Reports of the Provincial Commissioners the incidence 
of this disease was much smaller in 1944.^^ 

There is a consensus of opinion that the physique and the general 
health of the native population of the Territory are poor. The Director 
of Medical Services in a Memorandum dated 25 October 1938 said: 

We have good reason to believe that the physique and eirergy of the majority of 
our native population are below those to which they are capable of attaining, and 
flared up in Usongo in September and spread rapidly to the neighbouring Ohiefdom of Nyawa’ 
(Shorts of Provincial Commissioners 1939, p. 100). See furthermore for other Provinoea ibid., 
iQ, aoA Report of Lahonr Inspectorate 1939, ir-5. 

' Medical Report 1940, p. 6. See also Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1040, pp. 9, 17, 27, 
44, 62, 73. 

" Medical Report 1941, p. 8. The number of roported deaths was 183 in the Western Province 
but 270 in the Ulanga District (Eastern Province) ; see Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1941, 
pp. 13, 81-2, 84-5. For other Provinces see ibid., pp. 6, 24, 36, 49, 61. 

" Medical Report 1942, p. 7. 

^ See also Reports of ProvhicM Commissioners 1942, pp. ‘33-4. 

« See ibid., p. 104. " See ibid., p. 22. 

’ See ibid., p. 66: ‘The number of cases reported -was 673 among whom there were 212 deaths. 
This death rate would not have been so high if treatment hatl been within the reach of patients ; 
but a large number of the oases were untreated and their first report was the report, of death; for 
in.stnnoe, in the ICibva District out of one set of cases numbering 143 there wore 128 deaths, only 
reported as a whole one month after their occurrence. Among treated cases tlio mortality rate 
was low; in one lot of 230 oases treated by the Ndanda Mission there were only 29 deaths.’ See 
also ibid., p. 55. • 

" See ibid., p. 12. For Northern Provinoe see ibid., p. 47 ; for Tanga Province ibid., pp. 83, 90. 

“ Medical Report 1943, p. 9. '" See also Reports of Provineied Commissioners 1943, p. 39. 

" See also ibid., p. 106. See also ibid., p. 66. 

For Central Provinoe see ibid., p. 14; for Eastern Province ibid., p. 2i ; for Northern Provinoe 
ibid., p. 52 ; for Southern Highlands Provinoe ibid., p. 67; for Tangn Province ibid., p. 89. 

/ " Sec ibid. 7944, pp. 11, 25, 61, 107. 
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our aim must be actively directed towards the improvement— necessarily over a 
long period of time— of the physical standard of these people for whose welfare we 
are responsible^ 

It is tlie impi'ession among those concerned with African labom ^not so far as 
I am aware established on a statistical basis — that the output of work of the inhabi- 
tants of many parts of this country is a low one, measured by standards obtaining 
in other countries or areas where living conditions are more favourable : and since 
the output of work is an index of the energy available under stimulus, and energy 
is directly proportional to the food supply in a healthy individual, there is some 
justification for concluding that large numbers of our people are inadequately fed ; 
in support of this we have our own clinical knowledge of the existence of actual and 
borderline oases of deficiency disease, and om- experience of the improvement of 
physical condition which takes place among natives who are supplied with food 
which we consider in the present state of our knowledge to be adequate in all respects. 

The vicious circle of inadequate food supply, low energy, low output, is thus 
apparent, and it must be attacked from every direction. . . . 

Associated with this primary question of nutrition is the broad one of improving 
environmental conditions. It needs no special study of medicine to realize under 
what poor hygienic conditions the bulk of om- people are living as a result of their 
low material and educational standards. The reduction of preventable disease and 
improvement of the people’s health must go hand in hand with the treatment of 
individual sufferers and the improvement of economic conditions, education in the 
broad sense, housing, food and water supplies, and ordinary sanitation. Bad existing 
conditions under all these heads interact to retard the progress of oiu- people. “ 
During the war the low physical standard revealed at the medical 
examination of military and labour recruits attracted particular attention. 

1038. The poor nutritional state observed at the medical examination of recruits 
was a frequent cause of rejection.® 

1040. The examination of large numbers of men for the Services has revealed a 
low standard of health and physique in most of the areas so far tapped for recruits ; 
and Government is anxious to appoint a medical officer for labour duties, who will 
provide further information os to the conditions responsible for the low output of the 
Tanganyika labourer and guide us in devising practical measures for improving the 
situation.® 

' Memorandum on Medical Policy, p. 3. 

Ibid., pp. 4-6. As regards housing, see also, for example. Report of Labour Inspectorate 1939, 
pp. S-9; Outline of Post-War Development Proposals, pp. 10, 26; Reports of Provincial Com- 
missioners 1944, pp. 27, 95. As to the influence of bad labour conditions on health see, for example. 
Report of Labour Inspectorate 1939, pp. Labour Department Eepoi t 1940, p. 7; Medical 

Report 1941, p, 4; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1944, pp. 71, 95-6; Orde BroTOo (1946), 
pp. 52-3, 58, 60. 

® Medical Report 1939, p. 3. 

Ibid. 1940, p. 4. Tlio Commissioner of Tanga Province reported: ‘Examination of recruits 
for work of a military nature has emphasized the prevalence of bilharzia and ankylo.stomifisia 
throughout the province, the former disease predominating. Over seventy per oent of tlie 
candidates from the Korogwe District were found to be suffering from bilharzia.’ (Reports of 
Provincial Commissioners 1940, p. 65.) The Commissioner of the Western Province wrote : 

. . it has come as a shook to observe the high percentage of recruits rejected by the military 
medical authorities. It is true that the medical tests for the army are stringent, and that many 
of the recruits are not the best physical specimens that the tribes can produce but even so it is 
appalling to find snob a high percentage of the population graded as 0.3. The figures kept at 
Tlflpa. for the first three months after conscription show that more than one in three were medically 
rejcoted.at the. preliminary local examination. As. a considerable number of those who pass the 
preliminary local medical examination are ultimately rejected by the medical officer at the Civil 
Depot, it is a conservative estimate to.say that over fifty per cent of the men examined are 
rejected for military service of any nature. The proportion quoted for the Wafipa is in respect of 
a fairly healthy tribe. That for Uha is very much worse, only one in ten men oaUed up being 
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1941. The accumulated information as to the medical condition of the Africans so 
examined . . . has shown what a large number of the population are of a low physical 
standard and how high is the incidence of bilharzia in certain areas. 

The present low standard, so clearly shown by the number of recruits rejected 
as unfit for service with the Forces on medical examination, accounts largely for the 
inefficiency and low output of our industrial employees . . . 

1942. The examination of these large numbers of men has shown the very low 
standard of health obtaining in the African population in most areas, which is largely 
attributable to poor and irregular feeding, and to infestation with worms, especially 
bilharzia. The Senior Medical Officer of the Southern Province considers that much 
of the poor physique and low body weight would be improved if the population could 
get ‘a square meal’.® 

African recruits from rural parts of the Territoiy who received treatment during 
the year appear to be as diseased dentally as the town dweller. •* 

1943. Figures for the percentage of rejections at medical inspection for employment 
show that our population generally is exceedingly ill-nourished. In the Lindi depot 
alone thirty per cent of the labour examined was rejected j of those forty per cent 
wore underweight as well as suffering from other diseases. Of six recruits examined, 
three would be fit for military service and of the three rejects only one would be lit 
for sisal estate work. In the Lake Province forty per cent of 13,912 were rejected for 
military or special service. Of a further 3,284, sixteen per cent were found unfit 
for sisal work. At Kigoina, a well known recruiting centre, out of 8,419, thirty -three 
per cent were rejected for civil labom-. 

One result of this is that the labourer cannot do his work when ho reaches his place 
of employment, taut he also soon succumbs to other troubles, such as ulcers ; weeks 
or months of surgical treatment may be needed before the man is fit for work again. 
That means time lost, beds occupied in ho.spital, food wasted in an employment area 
and imposes a direct burden on the Territory.® 

1944. Eastern Province. The greater proportion of sisal conscripts recruited in 
this province came from the Dar es Salaam area where some 2,000 were brought in 
but, as a result of medical examination, only 766 were accepted; this 6mi>hasized 
again the high proportion of men unlit for hard manual laboirr in the coastal area. 
Conscription activities in Bagamoyo District produced similar re.sultB as the high 
standard of physique for conscripts, even for sisal labour, precluded many of those 
available . . . .“ 

Western Province. Labourers recruited by labour agents for estate work numbered 
6,431 men; the number of rejections on medical grounds being 26 per cent; sisal 
conscripts totalled 2,190; their rejection rate on medical grounds was higher at 
41 per cent, for a higher .standard of fitness is required from them. Military recruits 
passed fit by the doctors were as many as were required ; the rejection rate in their 
case was 30 per cent.'’ , , 

It was realized more and more that malnutrition was the main cause of 
the poor physique of so many recruits and the low output of labour.® 

The seriousness of malnutrition in Tanganyika had also been emphasized 

found to bo lit for servico.’ (Ibid., p. 74.) On 9 Dec. 1940 Governor Young said in the Legislative 
Oounoil: ‘The great jjiovalonce of bilharzia throughout the Territory . . . has been l)rought to 
light in ooniieetion with the luedical examination of recruits. The prevention of this dmease is a 
problem of urgency and magnitude.’ (ISfh Session, p. 17.) 

I Medical liepoH IS 41, p. 1. See also ibid., pp. 7-8. 

“Ibid., p.4. “Ibid, 7P42, p. 1. Mbid.,p. 2. 

“ Ibid. W43, p. 4. See also Director of Medical Services, 13 Deo. 1943, Legislative Council, 
18th Session, Ql-S. 

‘ lieports of Provincial Commissioners 1944, 'p. 24;. 

’ Ibid., pp. 110-11. . . . _ 

® See, for oxainplo, Oharron, The Wdfare of tlw African Labourer in Tanganyika, p. 28; and 
Introductory Note by Dr. Soott, Director of Medical Services, ibid., pp. xl~xii. 
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sliorlly hoforc tlio war by the Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial 
Em])ire. 

1 1 ih gn lly af-i’oed that, the majority of the population does not get enough moat 
and milk and tliat there is an aimual period of food shortage between harvests. 
'Phis periodic- shoi-t age of food, involving a recurrent annual drain onnative resoiu’ces, 
i.s a question even more .serious than the occasional outbreaks of famine which have 
occurred in nearly all provinces during the past ten years, and which cost considerable 
sums in relief measures.* 

Food sliortages and famines which caused so much concern during the 
war had in fact been quite common also in peace time. Aimual periods 
of food shortage seem to have prevailed with particular regularity in the 
Central Province. 

1941. The year was a hard one for man and beast. Weather condition-s were 
unfavourable and the failure of the rains in April and May resulted in a shortage of 
food in several areas. In three chiefdoms of the Dodoma District this food shortage 
attained the proportions of a famine . . . .^ 

While a combination of hard work, foresight and common sense enabled the 
District Commissioner and his assistants to prevent a recurrence of the disaster of 
1916, when some thirty thousand people of this province are said to have lost their 
lives as a result of the famine that followed the last war, there can be no doubt that 
the Oogo are only now beginning to emerge from a gruelling ordeal. Their complete 
racov(3i’y will depend on the corning season.** 

1943. At the end of the year, the po.sition was grave in the extreme. It was 
apparent that the cumulative effect of two bad years had left the people in such 
poor shape to meet the strain of yet another year of hunger, that we co uld not hope 
to weather the storm without casualties. Moreover, the famme was not confined to 
Ugogo alone, but was far more widespread, involving (at the most recent computa- 
tion) about one hundred and twenty thousand people, or nearly one-fifth of the 
inliabitants of the province. . . . 

Conditions resulting from a lack of rain — and to some extent from iraijrovidence — 
have been the same in Ugogo for more than half a centiu'y. Writing nearly seventy 
years ago from Zingeh (Zinge, some eight miles west of Dodoma) Stanley describes, 
‘. . . a famine or scarcity of food at this season, and therefore we can only procure 
half -rations. The native store of grain is consumed during the months of May, June, 
July, August, September, October and November. By December, the planting 
month, there is but little grain left .... I weighed 180 pounds when I left Zanzibar, 
but tinder this diet I have been reduced to 134 poimds within thirty-eight days. 
The young Englislnnon are in the same impoverished condition of body, and unless 
we reach some more flom-ishing country than famine-stricken. Ugogo, we must soon 
become mere skeletons.’ 

Uncomfortiiblo though Stanley’s plight was, it seoma fair to remark that if there 
was oven ‘but little grain left’ in the month of Decombor, the year 1875 could not 
have been a particularly bad one, viewed in tbe light of what has occurred more 
recently.* . 

1943. The year opened with famine in the Dodoma and Kondoa districts and 
finished with a -worse famine in these districts. It had been hoped that bite unfavour- 
able weather conditions in 1941/42, the second bad season to follow the bumper 
season of 1039/40, would not be repeated in 1942/43, but this hope was notrealized.. .. 

* Fint Be, port, Part H (1939), p. 16. See also Papers relating to the Health of Native Populations 
(1931), pp. 64-S; Prdimimry Survey of the Position in regard, to Nutrition amongst the Natives of 
Tanganyika Tcrrilory (1937), p. 4; Permanent Mandates Commission, Minutes, 37t]i Session 
(13 Dec. 1939), p. 39. 

: Meports of Provincial Commissioners 1941, p. 1. ■ 

“ ^bid., p. 2. 4 Ibid. 1942, pp. 1-2. 
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In the early part of the year, tihat is to say towards the end of the 1042/43 famine, 
there were difficulties in connection with the import of the required foodstuffs, 
difficulties outside the control of the provincial organization, with the result that 
136 deaths from starvation were reported and there is little doubt that other 
unreported deaths occurred from the same cause. It should be noted, however, that, 
as at least 200,000 people were affected, the proportion of deatlis to the total popula- 
tion involved was small. ^ 

1944. Only those who have had the anxiety of combating famine in the Central 
Province can appreciate the blessing of a good hai-vast in 1944, when, for the first 
time since 1940, enough food was reaped to last tliroughout the year. 

In the first few months of 1944 the famine in Dodoma and Kondoa was at its 
height, the meagre food reserves of many natives were utterly exhausted and they 
flocked to the famine stores for assistance. Fortunately the Administrative staff 
wore weU prepared, and adequate supplies had been made available in good time 
by Government.^ 

In recent years Medical Reports have also discussed diseases due to 
inahiutrition. 

1939. Scurvy and other deficiency diseases continued in the Lupa golclmining 
area; and other conditions attributed to avitaminosis were reported in smaller 
numbers from other provinces, but few classical deficiencies are seen by the medical 
staff. The mortality from nutritional diarrhoea at Morogoro has shown a satisfactory 
decrease since 1036, attributable to better feeding, earlier hospitalization and better 
treatment.® 

1940. Scurvy, often associated with other forms of deficiency disease, continues 
to occur in the Lupa ; and war conditions, by the reduction of staff, have prevented 
the giving of that degree of attention to improvement of the supply of fre.sh food- 
stuffs for the labour, especially for that employed by the small and pemuious 
alluvial worker which it had been hoped would effect the removal of this reproach.* 

1942. A small outbreak of beri-beri in the Usambara moimtains (Tanga Province^ 
was discovered towards the end of .Time. This disease is not unknown in the area 
and seems to coincide with the period just before the fresh crop of maize is ready 
the prohibition of the manufacture of native beer may also have had some bearing. 
Propaganda with regard to feeding was undertaken and the people wore again 

* Ibid. lOiS, p. 1. . 

“ Ibid. J544, p. 1. It is very difficult rightly to appraise the various causes of these famines. 
The Adinimstrative Secretary, on 13 Deo. 1943, said in the Legislative Counoil: ‘As regards the 
particular case of the Central Province where the famine has been so severe, there may bo justifi- 
able oritioism of the manner in which the position has heen handled, but that does not alter the 
fact of course that it was very largely an Act of God’ [ISHi Meeting, p. 106). But apart from 
woatlier conditions and measures of the central administration (which were much improved in 
1944) there is still another important factor on which the Commissioner of the Province lays 
great stress. ‘The cause of famine in Ugogo is generally attributed to the low average rainfall 
and its uneven distribution, but this contention does not receive the full support of all who have 
worked amongst these backward tribesmen and studied their agricultural riiethods. There were 
many who reaped adequate crops in 1943 despite a rainfall of about seven inohes below the 
average — these were the good farmers who manured their land, planted early, replanted ivhoro 
seed failed, weeded promptly when weeding became necessary and planted an acreage adequate 
for the needs of the family. Village surveys carried out last year in two areas in Ugogo by the 
Senior Agricultural Officer showed that, whereas the average acreage per household in Mwanza 
is 3'37 acres and in Tabora 2-38, it is as low as 1-14 in Ugogo. The fact remains that a certain 
proportion of the tribe have become inured to regular annual food shortages.’ (./I’fiports oj Pto-- 
vincial Gommissioners Wd4, -p. Z.) j 

For food shortages or famines in otlier Provinces see, for example, ibid. 1939, pp. 26, 61, 97, 
100 ; mi, pp. 10, 58, 08, 82 ; 19'/3, pp. 46, 90; 1943, p. 60; 1944, pp. 13, 19-20, 37. 

® Medical Report, 1939, p. 3. ' * Ibid. 1940, p. 4. , 

° Bbo silBO Reports of Provi7ici(d Gotnmissioners 1942,"p, 90, 
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alRwofl to brew beer. No further eases of avitaminosis were reported from the 
Lindi Polife. To ))afi food conditions in 1941 and 1942 was attributed tho large 
increase of ulcers treated at tho medical units of the U.M.C.A. in the Masasi diocese.i 

1943. In Dodoma ninety-six cases of starvation were admitted to hospital of 
whom Ibrly rliod, pihicijially from diarrhoea, oedema being a common sign. 

The assoehition of extensive tropical ulcers with malnutrition has been com- 
mented upon by many of the staff and there is no doubt that it must have its effect 
on tho ro.-ifttance of the body to infection of this kind.“ This condition was parti- 
cularly noted among farm labourers from famine areas employed in the Northern 
Province where special wards were erected at Moshi and Arusha to cope with them. 
The Surgical Specialist has commented on the number and .severe typo of ulcers now 
being admitted to tho Sown Haji hospital as compared with pre-war years. 

No outbroaka of particular defieieney diseases wore reported, but the general 
shortage of staple foodstuffs cannot fail to be having its effect on the general health 
of tho people. “ 

Infant Mm'tality. In the first years of British administration tiie 
Medical Reports paid much attention to infant mortality. 

1920. ^ Wo know practically nothing about the infantile mortality rate, beyond 
tho fact that it is high ; according to some figures supplied by the District Political 
Officer, Mo.shi, as Jiigh its 30 per cent, and this appalling figure is probably fairly 
aocmato. 

1921. There is not a shadow of doubt that the infantile mortality in tho Territory 
according to our ideas, iitfiuenced as they are by the recent fall in England to some- 
where round 80 j)er 1,000, is appallingly high. There is evidence to show that it 
stands at somewhere near 300 per thousand.* 

Major Hon. 0. Dundas, District Political Officer, Moshi, was so kind as to furnish 
the writer with a small statistical table, which is not without interest. He collected 
statistics from 34 chiefs, mainly of the Wa Chagga, who inhabit tho Kilimanjaro 
area. These 34 chiefs had between thorn 286 women, i.c., nearly 9 wives apiece. 
These 286 women had produced 707 ehilchen, i.e., 2-46 children per woman. But, 
of the 707 childi'en, only 406 smwived to tho limit of weaning (say 18 months to 2 
years). Hero then the infant mortality approximated 30 per cent. Now the Wa 
Chagga are a flourishing tribe. They have not been affected by serious pestilence 
nor by famine, and, as Major Dundas iDoiiits out, those children had a naturally 
bettor chance of survival than those of le.ss wealthy and less fortunately situated 
natives. 

A further observation on infantile mortality has been made by Mr. Mitchell, 
Assistant Political Officer. From his figures, collected in the Ufipa District, it appears 
that the number of wives per man was 2-6, and the number of children born per wife 
was 3’42. Of these children only 48-2 per cent, survived, i.e., grew up. Emlher 
confumatory figm'os were obtained by this Officer from Kirando on Lake Tanganyika. 
Of 716 children, 287 died under 2 years of ago and another 93 before the 10th year, 
i.6., 53 per cent, do not grow up. In England, out of a standard million of both sexes 
horn, 74'9 per cent, survive to the 10th year of life. That is to SEiy, the death rate 
at Kirando in tho fh-st ten years of childhood is more than double that which obtains 
in England. 

: MedicalSepoH 1942, ji- 4. 

* Oi’de Browne (19-16), in discussing labour conscription, said (p. 46): ‘The medical aspect of 
the situation was unexpectedly oompUeated by the excessive occurrence of tropical ulcer j the 
extent to which this afSiotion wholly or partially disabled the workers represented a serious 
inroad on efficiency. The occurrence was on a scale quite unknown previously m Tanganyika; 
it appears to he undoubtedly eonaeoted with the severe famines of 1942/1043 which entailed a 
high degree of malnutrition and debility in the groat majority of the inliahitants of Tanganyika. ‘ 

^ Medieul Report lOdS, S. ^ Ibid. p. ,36. 

; ‘ Ibid. JS2I, p, 81. ' I ■ ■ 
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The Kirando example is not an isolated one. It is said that the Wabonde are 
slowly being exterminated on account of the death rate in childhood. 

An enquiry in regard to the probable causes of this mortality elicited the follow- 
ing suggestions : — 

{ 1 ) The prevalence of syphilis among the parents. In the Uflpa part of the country 
a belief is entertained that if a sufferer from venereal disease can pass it on to some- 
one else, a cure of the former will result. This horrible belief is not confined only to 
Central Africa. 

(2) Prevalence of small-pox. 

(3) Mal-feeding of infants. 

(4) Chill and pneumonia. 

As the women work in the shambas, the infant is taken out by the mother tied on 
to her back. Whilst at work the mother deposits the child on the ground and the 
infant is supposed to catch cold thereby.’^ 

1922.“ Infant mortality is imdoubtedly high, but reliable figures are not obtain- 
able. Efforts were made in some districts to get the necessary information, but the 
results vary widely. Tanga reported an infantile death-rate of 134 per 1,000,“ while 
the table below was compilod by the Senior Commissioner of the Tabora district and 
is probably the most correct obtainable. 


District 

Number of 
children 

Number 

Number 

still 

living 

Mortality 

N.W. Kaharaa .... 

4,125 

1,934 

2,104 

% 

47 

,, Rimsewe 

3,489 

2,036 

1,430 

59 

South Uganda and Ngulu . 

447 

295 

152 

66 

*East Igalula .... 

2.54 

116 

138 

46 

‘“Children of Sultan 

41 

19 

22 

46 

"“N.E. Shinyanga 

620 

271 

249 

62 ‘ 

’“Ushietu . . . . . 

715 

295 

420 

41 

■“Nyawa . . . 

177 

92 

85 

61 


9,768 

5,078 

4,690 

62 


* Cattle Areas. 


The districts ai'e taken at random in the Tabora area. 

In view of the tendency to attribute the high infantile mortality throughout 
tropical Africa to venereal disease, these figures are speoiallj' interesting, as the 
Senior Medical Officer of the district states in his report that he is of opinion that 
venereal disease is not common in his district. He bases this opinion on the examina- 
tion of hrmdreds of recruits and laboiurers. Venereal disease in some districts, parti- 
cularly in the Lake Victoria area, undoubtedly causes a very large number of 
abortions and still-births, but other factors must have a great influence on the 
infantile mortality tlnoughout the Territory. The partial immimity against malaria, 
tick fever and other indigenous diseases acquired by native comxmmitiea is possibly 
obtained at the cost of a considerable number of lives. In most districts there are 
periods during each year when food is scarce and the mrsuitablo diet which is all 
that is then available, combined with helminthio infections, results in severe intestinal 
disorders. 

An unclothed infant exposed to sun, rain and wide variations of ternpierature when 
the mother is at work cultivating her garden, has little chance of escaping a .serious 

‘ Ibid., pp. 82-3. For Bar ea Salaam see pp. 367-8 above. 

“ Ibid. 7922, pp. 100-1. 

“ This rate was based on entirely inadeqaate data (Population 86,404, total deaths 1,333, 
total births 063, deaths under 1 year 130; all figures were obviously understated, partiouiarly so 
the infant deaths), , b 
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attack of refspiratory disease, while smaU-pox and other infectious diseases also take 
their toll. A oampcaign against venereal disease would probably result in a marked 
increase in the number of births, but the percentage of deaths can only be reduced 
by the spread of education, especially amongst the female iDopulation. Suitable 
diet, clothing and. in the case of serious illness a visit to a Government or Missionary 
Hospital before the resources of the local witch-doctor ha,ve been exhausted, woixld 
have the greatast influence in reducing the present high infant mortality rate 
throughout tho Territory. 

1923. ‘ The Infantile Mortality is unknown. . . . The Medical Officer, Bukoba, 
reports 6,035 births and 2,976 deaths in a selected part of the district ; the Infantile 
Mortality for Bukoba thus amounts to 586-2 per 1,000. At Tanga, on the other hand, 
the figures obtained by the Medical Officer of Health yielded an Infantile Mortality 

rate of 91 per 1,000 It must be conceded that but little reliance can be iflaced on 

these estimates. The Infantile Mortality is certainly high; further investigation 
should be made into the subject.® 

1928.® No reliable Infant Mortality Bate figures are available, but it is conceded 
generally that they are high. 

The special investigations in the Kahama District were apt to confirm 
the opinion that infant mortality was high. The rates for 1927-9 were here 
304, 294, and 258.* The decrease in 1929 was mainly due to incomplete- 
ness in the records of the Usumbwa Sultanate which showed only 38 
infant deaths as compared with 96 in 1927 and 109 in 1928. Excluding 
this Sultanate the rates of the District in 1927-9 were 284, 271, and 263 
respectively. 

.No official figures whatsoever seem to have been published in the 1930s ; 
nor do the medical reports of that period contain an opinion on the level 
of infant mortality. But the investigation of Mr. and Mrs. Culwick throws 
some light on the mortality of the children of the women they questioned 
in the Kiberege Division. The main result was as follows:^ 




Deceased children per 1,000 live-bom 


AgeoJ 

women 

Under 

6 tnontks 

6 months to 
weaning 

Weaning to 
7 years 

7 yeeirs to 
puberty 

Total 

Tinder 20 

272 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

20-30 

250 

126 




30-60 

271 

113 

94 

60 

628 

Over 50 

1 232 

138 

127. 

38 

636 


The authors reach the conclusion that ‘the total wastage of child life 
before weaning’ is ‘approximately 38 per cent.’ 

. . . nothing in the figures indicates any improvement in the situation during the 
thirty odd years here represented, for the yoimg mothers of 20-30 show a rate of 376 
per 1,000 live births us against 384 and 370 for their elders. And it may well be 
added that for the youngest mothers of all (under 20), for whom nothing further than 
Grade I can be calculated, we have the high figure of 272. Tins is, however, perliaiss 
hardly comparable with the figures given for tho other grades of mothers, owing to 
Medical Seport 1923, 'p. iO. 

® Kce also ibid., p. lOO, wbero tho Senior Sanitation Officer says that the 1022 infant mortality 
rate for Tahora (620) ‘is probably much nearer the eorieot figure’ than tho rate for the Tanga 
eub-distriots (91), 

® Ibid. 102S, p. 104. 0 See ibid. 1929, p. 161. 

; ® See Culwiok and Culwick, p. .29. , 
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the fact that in the case of these youngest women we are dealing almost entirely 
with first children, among whom mortality is considerably higher than among 
subsequent children. A count of the cards shows that of 1,000 first babies bom 
423 die before weaning, as against 354 per 1,000 for subsequent children, an increase 
of 19 per cent.^ 

So much for mortality before weaning. For the younger mothers it is impossible 
to carry our computations further, as the correction factor becomes too large; but 
taking the two senior grades of mothers we find that a further 11 per cent, of the 
children die after weaning and under 7 years, and about 4 per cent, more between 
7 years and puberty. The figures of 528 and 635 jper 1,000 live births for total child 
mortality may be regarded as the most reliable of all because, as is well Imown, 
apart from its distinctive phy.siological features, the attaiiunent of puberty is a very 
prominent social landmark in the life of an African, clearly defined by rites and 
ceremonies, and no mother has the slightest hesitation in recalling whether a dead 
Son or daughter had or had not passed beyond this important point. ^ 

The Medical Report for 1941 said: 

Some interesting figm-es have been recorded at Nzega clinic for the period 1936 
to 1940. Nine hundred and eighty-three children born in the clinic were followed 
up and of these eight himdred and seventy -five were found to be alive on their first 
birthday while one hundred and eight had not survived to that date. The infant 
mortality rate of those clinic-born children was therefore one himdred and ten. In 
the Nzega area, for the same period, two thousand tlnoo hundred and sixty-six 
births were reported, including the clinic cases, and of these five hundred and 
seventy -four were stated to have died in their first year, giving an infant -mortality - 
rate for the general population, including the clinic patients, of two hundred and 
forty-tliree. This rate though not carrying the reliability of that for clinic-bora 
infants is useful for comparison with it. 

The Medical Officer, Bukoba, carried out a special inquiry into the cause of heavy 
child wastage, both pro- and post-natal, in the course of which he found that 26-3 
per cent of one thousand tliree hundred and ninety-two consecutive ante-natal 
cases showed syplulitic infection serologically and that after .statistical examination 
syphilis proved to be a contributin g factor in the high death rates affecting pregnancy 
in Bukoba women.® 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the Central Development Committee, 
in their report dated 1 May 1940, stated: ‘Such figures as we posses.s seem 
to show that anything from one-quarter to one-half of the childj-en born 
die within their first year of life.’’* But it is unlikely that the figures they 
possessed permitted the drawing of any conclusions for the Territory as 
a whole. 

Population Growth. In a Memorandum dated 5 May 1930 the Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services suggested that in the period preceding 
the e.stablishment of the German Protectorate (1885) the population had 
been decreasing, and that the situation did not change essentially in the 
following 35 years. 

Until a comparatively recent date, comciding with the German occupation, it 
might be taken that the several tribal groups were segregated by inter-tribal war- 
fare, the stronger tribes thus occupied the mere fertile country, the weaker were 
driven out into the low-lying unfruitful/ unhealthy areas or remote inoimtain fast- 
nesses, taking caro to keep a ivide neutral. zone between; and in no way, either by 
oultivatiug extonsiveljr, or breeding large herds of cattle, to stimulate the cupidity 

Mbid., p, 30. ® Ibid., p. 32. ; ^ Medical Report 2. . 

* Report of the Central Devdopment Committee, p. 135. 
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of their more powerful neighbours. It is clear also that for centuries past, remedial 
medicine and hygiene existed in their most primitive form, and disease must have 
been rampant. 

Witeheraft, pillage, and slave-trading were rife. In this manner to him that had 
was given, from him that had not was taken away tliat which ho had. And there- 
fore, over vast tracts of land an under-nourished, diseased population, subject to 
periodic famine, continued to live and probably decrease. 

Witli the advent of the Germans, matters were somewhat improved, but the 
extensive punitive expeditions devastated several large areas, of which the inhabi- 
tant.s were practically decimated. Following upon these events came the Great War, 
whicli, apart from the casualties incident to warfare, brought about a very large 
nuuihor of deaths thimigh disease, exposui'e and famiue.^ 

The Germans themselves, as late as 1913, were doubtful whether, even 
in years of peace, the population was increasing.^ It was certainly not 
greater in 1920 than in 1913, and for some time thereafter there was a 
fear of a population declhie. ‘If the population, as well as the rivers of 
this Territory, is to dry up as time goes on, posterity will be as fnUy 
occupied as the present generation in making both ends meet.’® When the 
Chairman of the Mandates Commis.sion, on 1 August 1923, inquired if the 
population of the Territory was stationary or diminishing ‘Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore replied that it was difficult to give anj’’ definite figures. One thing 
was certain, that unless syphilis was checked, a decrease was undoubtedly 
to be feared. The necessity of a population increase was urged in parti- 
cular by the Principal Medical Officer : 

To the writer tlie future of this country seems to depend so greatly on increase of 
its scanty native population that the preservation of native life appears all important. 
Large tracts of country are now practically abandoned to tsetse fly and wild beasts 
for want of cultivators.® 

At about the same time the East Africa Commission said that in all parts 
of East Africa except Uganda ‘there seems some ground for believing that 
deaths still exceed births’.® When, therefore, the ‘enumeration’ of 1925 
yielded a population of 4,319,000 as against 4,107,000 in 1921, the Ad- 
ministration in its next three annual reports to the League stated that 
‘it must not be assumed that there lias been a general increase of popula- 
tion hut rather that the enumeration in 1925 is more accurate than that 
of 1921’. But in the second half of the 1920s, when the Territory had 
recovered from the economic consequences of the War, the impression 
gradually gained ground that the population of the Territory was also on 
an upward grade. For some time, to be sure, the opinion still prevailed 
that this was not the case. In the Minute in which the Governor towards 
the end of 1926 outlined the programme for the investigations to be 
conducted in the Kaharaa District, he wrote: ‘What we want to ascertain 
is whether there is any truth in the repeated statement that the natives 
are diminishing rather than increasing in numbers. ’ The results of these 
inve.stigations were not conclusive, and the Medical Report for 1928 stated 

^ J^apersrchtinii to the Health of Native Poptdaiions,yp.B2-S. 

“ See Die, dmiivclmi Schuhgebiele IQlZjlS, pp. xii-xiii, 10. 

^ Malimlltepdrt 1921, SI.- ■ •* JFwirtw, 3rd Session, p. 144. 

MedkulHeport 1023, -p. 4:1, ^ Peport of the Eaat Africa Commission {ISSU), p. M. 
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for the Territory as a whole: ‘Infant and Maternal Mortality is high, and 
great extension of the system of welfare clinics must be undertaken before 
an appreciable increase of population may be anticipated.’^ On the other 
hand, the representative of the mandatory Power, on 22 June 1928, said 
in the Mandates Commission that there was an increase of the population. 
‘The figure for the natives was estimated [in 1925] at 4,319,000, but 
according to the latest information, the figure was 4,423,000. However, 
two months before that another count had been made, according to which 
the native population numbered 4,740,706 — 15-4 per cent, more than in 
1921 and 9-8 per cent, more than in 1925. A statement made by the Chief 
Secretary of the Territory in the Mandates Commission on 19 Jime 1930 
showed that the Administration, while believing that the population was 
definitely larger than in 1921, thought that part of the apparent increase 
was due to more accurate enumeration. 

M. Orts . . . wished to ask if this increase [between 1921 and 1928] was real or 
apparent, that was to say, was it not due to the fact that the Census of 1928 was 
more complete than previous ones ? 

Mr. Jardine replied that it was a fact that the .statistics for 1928 were the most 
accurate that had yet been obtained and that this was largely duo to the efficiency 
of the native administrations. He would say that the increase was both real and 
apparent. 

M. Orts observed that in that case it was better for the Commission to reserve 
its conclusions to which these statements might give rise, imtil a later census had 
been taken which would make it possible to compare the figures on. a sound basis. 

Mr. Jardine agreed with M. Orts. He added that he had no wish to detract from 
the credit due to the Medical Dejiartment in connection with the increase of popula- 
tion. It had undoubtedly saved many thousands of lives, for example, by the treat- 
ment of natives for ‘ yaws ’. In his opinion, the population was quite definitely on the 
increase, and to the Medical Department the credit for this largely belonged.® 

But when a new count, made one yeai' after this discussion, yielded a 
population of 6,022,640, the Secretary for Native Affairs who wrote the 
report on this ‘census’ declared that the increase of 22-3 per cent, in the 
figures since 1921 was all due to an actual increase in the population. He 
intimated even that the 1921 figure may have been an over-estimate, so 
that the actual increase was possibly larger still. 

The report of the 1925 East African Commission states that ‘there is no conclusive 
evidoneo that the population is increasing or decreasing in any part of East Africa ’. 
Although, as stated above, it cannot be pretended that the figures now available are 
statistically accurate, despite the probable tendency to oV6r-eatimat(^ in early 
enumerations the 1931 census shows an increase since 1921 of over 22 per cent., 
BUtficiont evidence to enable us to state with conviction that the population is 
steadily increasing. Combinations of circumstances, e.g. the slave trade, tribal wars 
and the prevalence of harmful practices such as infanticide, for long kept the density 
of the population of Africa far lower than that of other continents; and the first 
contact with European civilization, bringing with it, as it did, economic disturbance 
and now diseases, no doubt aggravated a tendency towards decline in population, 
w'hich in Tanganyika was strengthened by the war of 1914^18. The fecundity of 
African women is well known, and it is to be expected that as soon as the many and 
various factors which have retarded the numerical growth of African peoples have 
been removed or at least diminished iii effect, then the increase in the pofiulatioix 

' 3iedic.al lieporl IQSSy'p.S. ® J/majes, 13th Session, p. 140. “ Ibid., 18th Session, p. 42. 
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will be continuous. The increase in population revealed by the 1931 census is a 
tribute to the efforts which have been made in recent years to improve conditions 
of living and to eradicate disease and customs destructive to life. In addition to 
particular factors of this nature account must be taken of the general rise in the 
standard of living brought about by the development of commuirications and the 
inoreiised facilities for the cultivation of economic crops and for employment for 
wage.s under good conditions.* 

The Medical authorities, which three years before had said that ‘great 
exten.sion of the sy.stom of welfare climes must be undertaken before an 
appreciable increase of population may be anticipated’, now accepted the 
‘increase in density per square mile from 11-0 in 1921 to 13'7 in 1931’ as 
a fact. While in earlier years they had urged the necessity of a population 
increase, they now said: ‘Whether we are right in doing all we can to help 
this pojnilation to increase may be a matter of opinion . . . . ’^ And it 
is amusing bo note that tlie only occasion on which doubt was expressed 
as to wliother the population had actually increased by something like 
22 per cent, in 1921-31 was when the representative of the mandatory 
Power, three years later, was anxious to assure the Mandates Commission 
that the Territory was not in danger of becoming over-populated. 

M. Rappard, referring to the native census [of 1931] noted that the results were 
gratifying .since they showed an increase of 6 per cent in five years and 22 per cent 
in ton years. Such an enormous increase in the last ton years was almost alarming, 
in that one might wonder, if the increase continued at this rate, whether the territory 
would be capable of sustaining its ijopiilation. Ho supposed, however, that the 
increase was largely due to improved demographic methods. 

Mr. Calder could assure M. Rappard that the native population was still very far 
from congestion point. The increase was, as M. Rappard .supposed, partly due to 
improved statistical methods.® 

In order to arrive at a sober judgement of the population increase between 
1921 and 1931 it is necessary to treat separately the first four years and 
the remainder of the decade. In 1921-5 the people were still suffering from 
the consequences of the war. The East Africa Commission, in Airril 1925, 
stated : 

It may bo said that even yet the shadow of the (heat War with its tremendous 
disturbances has not jiassod altogether from the territory. I.'ho country is only just 
boginning to recover Irorn the economic effects of tho dtstui-banco, and 1924 was the 
first year in which both plantation and native production were ablo to niako appreci- 
able advances.^ 

The task of restoring the wreckage of war has now been largely completed, but 
in such matters ns education, medical work, and sciontific resoarch the pre-war 
standard has not yet been reached.® 

Moreover, as shown above, all official doouments of the period expressed 
the opinion that the population was stagnant. It seems safe, therefore, 
to accept as con’ect the statement, made by tbe Administration in its 
annual reports for 1926, 1926, and 1927, that the population of the 
Territory was not larger in 1926 than m 1921. 

“ JMical Report J931, p. 21. 

® 25th Sossion (8 June 1034), p. 119. 

^ IhpoHoStht East Africa G(mnimon,^.m. ® Ibid., p, 127. 
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Between 192S and 1931 the situation was more favourable. Economic 
conditions and medical care for the natives improved considerably. The 
impression that the population was increasing in this period was, there- 
fore, probably correct. But how large was this increase? It is obvious 
that it cannot have amounted to 22 per cent. Such an enormous increase 
has never been observed in any country not subject to a vast immigration. 
Although an unusually high fertility is reported from nowhere) while a 
high infant mortality is reported from practically everjnvhere, the increase 
may have been large m many districts. But according to the report on 
the 1931 count and other official documents, some districts experienced a 
decrease owing to sleeping-sickness and other diseases. Since, moreover, 
the increase was probably slow prior to 1928 it seems safe to say that the 
population increase m the period 1926-31 — and as there was apparently 
no increase m 1921-5, the whole increase in 1921-31 — did not exceed, say, 
8 per cent, and was probably smaller.^ 

Eor the years since 1931 all population figures are based on the numbers 
of taxpayers, and the official documents do not express an opinion about 
population increase. The last estimate, referring to 31 December 1944, 
indicates an increase of 414,000 or 8-3 per cent, since the count of 1931. 
It is possible that the actual increase was something lilie that, but, in 
spite of some immigration, it is unlikely to have been larger. Economic 
conditions on the whole were less favourable than in 1926-31, medical care 
had been restricted considerably during the crisis, and famines or at least 
serious food shortages were frequent. 

VIII. Non-Native Biuths and Deaths Statistics 
Births. Although registration of European births is compulsory, no 
data covering the whole Territory have been published since 1923,'^ 
and for recent years not even data for single districts have been made 
available.® Registration of Asiatic births is not compulsory, and the 

^ Mr. and Mrs. Culwiols in their Oonchtsim (pp. 41-2) make the following interesting statement 
concerning the popnlation trends up to 1931 in Tanganyika Territory: 

‘ Now the Ulanga Valley is one of the most fertile parts of Bast Africa. Nevertheless it appears 
th.at for many years the nett reproduction rate has been a long way below unity, and we may 
well wonder whether in less-favoured districts the position is not as had or oven worse. True, a 
large part of the area in question suffered severely from the effects of the Maji-Maji Bebellion, 
but it was not alone in this, for the rising involved to a greater or less degree mo.st of soutli- 
oastom Tanganyika, and on reading the German literature one realizes how much worse its 
consequences were in the drier areas than in the fertile Ulanga Valley. ... 

‘ One eamiot help wondering whether in the ease of certain tribes the inoreases shown in the 
CeniSus do not merely reflect improved machinery of enumeration or, if such increases actually 
occurred, whether they are not chiefly or even wholly due to the prolongation of life in the senior 
age-grades and not, tliorefore, to a high nett reproduction rate. The small proportion of children 
to adults in some of the tribes listed in the Census as having increased lends weight to the latter 
hypothesis, while the gradual encroachment of the tsetse fly in certain areas is suggestive concern- 
ing the former.’ 

^ The only data published are: hirth-rate in 1921, 14-1 per 1,000 (see Medical Meport 1921, 
p. 82) ; number of births in 1928, 36 (see ibid. 192S, p. 39). 

® Data for some districts have been published ibid. 1921, p. 121 ; 1922, pp. 134, 144; 1923, 
pp. 65, 71, 81; 1924, pp. 165, 178, 186; 1925, pp. 42, 64, 70; 1927, pp. 47, 6], 72, 86; 1928, 
pp. 54, 64, 76, 87-, 1929, pp. BO, 62, 90; 1932, pp. 23-4; 1933, pp. 20-1; 1934, p. 34. 
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scanty data available for some districts^ (mainly Dar es Salaam) are of 
no value. 

Deaths, The deaths statistics are more satisfactory. According to the 
recoiTls of the Eegistrar-General the number of deaths among the Euro- 
pean Fon-offlcials oscillated in 1921-38 between 22 and 79. The death- 
rate ha.s been low throughout. According to the Medical Reports the 
mortality among European officials has likewise been favourable.^ 


Table 13. Nan-Native Deaths, Tanganyika Territory, 
1919 - 38 ^ 



European 

officials 

European offiicials 
Number 

Asiatic offiicials 

Number 

Year 

Deaths 

Total 

Average 

Deaths^ 

Total 

Average 

Deaths 

1919 




6 



1 

1920 




6' 



9' 

1921 

22 

mo* 

m* 

6 

796* 

'646* 

9 

1922 

30 

836 

me 

6 

766* 

664* 

9 

1923 

26 

800' 

600' 

6 

1,000' 

878' 

9 

1924 

33 

861 

694 

4 

1,260' 

1,011' 

4 

1926 

36 

866 

618 

6 

1,427' 

1,037' 

11 

1926 

62 

983 

728 

4 

1,624' 

1,171' 

7 

1927 

36 

1,038 

766 

6 

1,691' 

1,261' 

17 

1928 

61 

1,376 

861 

6 

1,778' 

1,364' 

8 

1929 

48 

1,547 

942 

7 

1,838' 

1,390' 

12 

1930 

61 

1,600 

1,007 

6 

2,138' 

1,668' 

6 

1931 

72 

1,667 

988 

4 

2,127' 

1,646' 

10 

1932 

68 

1,387 

816 

3 

1,663' 

1,166' 

3 

1933 

63 

1,132 

727 

8 

1,336 

970 

2 

1934 

60 

966 

698 

— 

1,162 

841 

3 

1935 

70 

947 

687 

7 

1,143 

884 

6 

1936 

59 

950 

689 

5 

1,178 

860 

6 

1937 

69 

986 

611 

1 

1,226 

898 

1 

1938 

71 

1,017 

630 

7 

1,238 

004 

__ 


* See Mtikal lieporC 1918-20, p. 24 ; 1921, p. 33 ; 1922, p. 40 ; 1923, pp. 27, 34, 30 ; 1924, p. 24 ; 
1925, p. 13; 1926, pp. 17, 20-1; 1927, p. 19; 1928, p. 21; 1929, pp. 24, 27-8; 1930, p. 12; 
1931, p. 13; 1932, pp. 17, 19-20; 1933, p. 14; 1934, p. 20; 1935, pp. 30, 32; 1936, p. 43; 1937, 
p. 37; 793S, pp. 52, 04. 

“ Figures apparently exclude deatlis occurring at sea or in the United Kingdom. The figure-s 
published in Vital Statistics (1930, p, 1, to 1941, p. 1), which include those deaths, amounted in 
1930-41 to 8, 7, 6, 10, 2, 11, 7, 4, 9, 6, 7, and 2 respectively. 

“ To 31 Oct. ^ Incomplete figures. 

' ‘Approximately; accurate figures not available.’ 

Registration of Asiatic deaths became compulsory on 1 January 1923. 
But no data covering the whole Territory have ever been published and 

1 See: UMiml Report 1923, p. 66; 1924, p. 165; 1925, p. 42; 1927, pp. 47, 61, 85; 1928, pp. 64-6, 
64,^ 76, 87 ; 193,9, pp. 60, 62; 91; 7932, p. 26; W33, p. 20. 

® It should be noted, however, that mental health deteriorated in the course of the second 
World War. ‘The strong conviction is growing that the strain imposed by high pressure working, 
soparntion from close relatives, longdelay, in the. receipt of mails and the extreme diifioulty in 
some oases of securing a restful holiday in a. different environment, are gradually having their 
insidious efl'eot on the mental health of the non-native population, and the medical .service is no 
exception.’, {Ibid. 7942, p. li) 
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the scanty figures published for some districts^ have little value. The 
mortality figures for Asiatic officials have been so low in recent years that 
they inspire little confidence.® 

1 See Medical Report 1921, p. 128; 1922, pp. 134, 143; 1923, pp. 60, 06, 71; 192d, pp. 165. 186; 
1925, pp. 42, 70 : 1927, pp. 47-8, 61, 85 ; 1928, pp. 64-5, 64, 75, 87 ; 1929, pp. 60-2, 91 ; 1931, p. 22 ; 
1932, p. 25 ; 1933, pp. 20-1 ; 1934, pp. 32, 34. 

“ Even assuming that every Asiatic official was discharged in ca.se of serious Ulness, it seems 
incredible that with an average strength of 900 there should have been only 1 death in 1937 and 
no death at all in 1938. 


CHAPTER XI 

NORTHEEN RHODESIA^ 

I. Censits-takik-g 
1. Native Population 

No census has yet been taken of the native population.® The first estimates 
of the population by the British administration were ‘obtained from the 
Native Tax returns’.® But in his report for 1926 the Secretary for Native 
Affairs says 

The figures given are obtained from a Census taken by Native Conimissioner.s in 
the course of their journeys among the villages in their Sub-districts and from 
reports of births, deaths' and removals. Where it has been impossible to visit all 
villages in any given Sub-district in the course of the year the factor obtained from 
those which have been visited is applied to the remainder and a fairly accurate 
result for the whole Sub -district is thus arrived at. 

The 1928 Report upon Native Affairs states:® 

The native population of the Territory is estimated on the basis of the ratio of 
increase (or decrease) over the last five years .... This system, of estimating the 
population is an innovation, and cannot be used indefinitely, as it cannot reasonably 
be applied to those districts that attract immigrants from adjoining Territories. 

It is often impossible for a District Officer to carry out a complete check of the 
population throughout his district during the year, but in most districts it is possible 
to visit about two-thirds of the villages. It would therefore .seem better to base the 
estimate of population on the result of the figures actually obtained in the villages 
visited. 

Subsequent reports contain the following comments on the methods 
used: 

1930.’ It has not been possible for District Officers to visit more than an average 
of GO per cent, of the villages in the Territory. In compiling statistics. District 
Commissioners have used new figuro.s in respect of villages visited, but have usually 
repeated. 1929 figures in respect of villages unvisited. The more correct method 
would have been to estimate an incroaso in unvisited areas proportionate to that 
found to exist in visited areas. 

* Nortlieru Rhodesia., -vvliich eomprises the iiortheni part of the territory formerly administered 
by the British South Africa Company, was subdivided in 1899-1900 into North-Western and 
North-Eastern Rhodesia. The two areas were amalgamated in 1911 under the designation of 
Northern Rhodesia, and the administration of the Company (subject to the exercise of certain 
powers of control by the Crown) continued until 1924, when the administration of the territory 
was assumed by the Crown. 

“ Nor is there any prospect that a native census wiU bo taken in the near future. The Chief 
Secretary, on 21 June 1946, said in the Legislative Council: *. . . while the desirability of carrying 
out some form, of enumeration as soon as possible is fully realised, it is not considered that a 
complete eonsus of tho Territory is practicable at present duo to tho acute shortage of staff. It 
is hoped, however, to carry out an enumeration in a simplified form of tho European and Asiatic 
poimlation, in 1946.’ (Reiaies, vol. 50, col. 21.) 

‘ ColonialEeports, Nort]tern Rhodesia 1924-5, ^.5; 1985-6,^.5. 

* Report upon Native Affairs 1926, p. 33. 

' It sooms most unlikely that there existed at that time any records of births or deaths; see 
p. 482 bolow. 

' Ibid, 192S, p. 6. 


Ibid. 1930, p. 10. 
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1931. * ... it is not possible to visit annually every village and count the people 
and reliance has to be placed to a certain extent on methodB of estimation. In five 
districts every village was visited at least once, in one district no travelling was 
undertaken at all on account of the removal of the Government Station to a new 
site, sickness and consequent change of staff, in other districts about 60 per cent, of 
the villages were inspected. 

The methods of estimating the population varied and the figures were arrived at 
in several ways. Some District Officers coimted the inhabitants at the village.? visited 
during the year and used last year’s figmes for the unvisited areas, while others 
applied to the unvisited villages the variation found in the visited areas. In one 
district the estimate was reached by the use of a formula for children of 1-33 children 
per adult female with a sex ratio of 100 male to 108 female children, and in another 
district the children were entered at the same figure as the previous year. 

1932. ^ The population figures are based partly on enumeration and irartly on 
estimate. The enumerated figures are obtained by counting the people in the villages 
visited when this is possible and then applying the variation proportionately to the 
unvisited areas. In one district the population was computed by counting the huts 
m the villages and calculating each hut to contain 2'5 persons; in another district 
the children wore estimated at 1-33 per adult female. 

1933. * . . . various methods of estimating the total population are in vogue in 
different districts. In one calculations have been based on a factor of 2-34 persons 
jier hut, in another the estimated figui’os have been arrived at by taking twenty per 
thousand as the average increase in child population, and allowing for an adult 
death rate of 16 per thousand and a small increase due to immigration. 

1934. * They [the statistics] are obtained for the most part by a process of calculation 
based on an actual count a.t one or two vLIIago.s, but methods vary considerably .... 

It seems, therefore, that the basis of the estimates became more and 
more uncertain. While according to the 1928 report about two-thirds of 
the villages were visited in most districts, and according to the 1930 report 
‘an average of 60 per cent, of the villages in the Territory’, an actual 
count (which in 1931 was still made by some District Officers in all the 
villages visited) was made in 1934 only ‘at one or two villages’. But the 
thoroughness of the earlier investigations may have been overstated. The 
District Officer of Ndola returned for 1929 the same number of men, 
women, boys, and girls as for 1928. Those figures were also identical in 
Lundazi, Mazabuka, and Solwezi for 1929 and 1930, in Balovale and 
Broken Hill for 1931 and 1932, in Isoka and Kasempa for 1933 and 1934.*’ 
It is difficult to see how, even if only a single village had been ‘visited’, 
the returns could possibly have been identical in two different years. 

The Deports on Native Affairs themselves contain also comments on 
the results obtained through these estimates and on their accuracy. The 
1930 report says that ‘there is reason to suppose that figures submitted 
from many districts are imderestimated’ since the District Commissioners 
usually repeated the 1929 figures in respect of villages unvisited. It 
estima,tes that the actual increase in the year was about 46,000 or 3-4 per 
cent, instead of 32,612 or 2- 5 per cent, as shown in the reports from the 
District Officers.® In 1931 the total number of adult females showed a 
decrease of 2,191 . 

‘ Ibid. mi. p. 12. Ibid. 7.732. p. 14. “ Ibid. 7533, p. 16. ■' Ibid. 7534, p. 12. 

Sou ibid, ins, Ai)X)endi.x 13 ; 7525, p. 20 ; 7535, p. 36 ; 7537. p. 47 ; 7,9.32, p. 43 ; 7533, p. 48 ; 
7534, p. 41. “ See ibid. 7535, p. 10.; 
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This decrease is an obvious error which can be readily explained. From 1930, 
owing to the abolition, of the taxation of plural wives, the names of women were 
omitted from the Tax Registers and statistics in respect of adult females became 
less reliable. There is not now the same necessity for an accurate check on the 
female population a.s foi’merly and many must have been absent when villages were 
visited. Thoro aro no grounds whatever for believing that adult females in the 
Torritory aro decreasing in number; all the evidence available is to the contrary. ^ 

In some Districts (Broken Hill, Mpika, Namwala, Ndola) the apparent 
decrease in the number of adult females exceeded 10 per cent. 

In 1932 the total number of adult females showed a further decrease of 
2,894. 

The decrease is not acoouirted for and is no doubt occasioned by an inaccurate 
estimate of the number of adult females in the villages. Since the practice of includ- 
ing women and children in tax registers was discontinued with the abolition of the 
taxation on plvu-al wives there has been less necessity for an acemate enumeration 
of the women and the figures are now only an intelligent estimate. There is no 
reason to presume that the number of adult females hi the Territory is decreasing.^ 
In this, as in the preceding and subsequent reports, the Department of 
Native Affairs accepted every figure which showed a population increase 
but usually doubted the accuracy of figures which indicated a decrease. 

1932, ® The not increase in population over 1931 is 10,470 or ’763 per cent,, which 
is lower than last year when the increase was 3-1 per cent. Four provinces shew a 
decrease in population and for this no reason is suggested in the case of the Tanganyilsa 
and Kafue Provinces. The decline in the Batoka Province is explained by an error in 
the 1931 figures caused by a native clerk who had entered the name.s of a large number 
of taxpayers twice in the tax register and who was eventually transferred to a mental 
hospital.'* The apparent drop in population in the Kasempa Province is oooasioned 
by an over-estimate of the population in 1931 in respect of the Solwezi District. 

Fourteen districts shew a decrease in the number of taxable males for which it is 
not easy to find the cause as there does not appear to be any appreciable increase in 
the number of persons exempted from tax. There is, however, a large number of 
natives in permanent employment at Eui'opean centres, and of squatters on farms, 
and in spite of regulations prohibiting unauthorised persons from living on mining 
properties some do manage to remain thereon supported by their friends and rela- 
tions in the hope of finding employment and it may be that many of these natives 
escape enumeration at their home districts. These people may pay tax in the district 
of their work and not be included in the tax register of the district where they are 
permanently domiciled and aro not therefore included in the estimate of population 
of their liome districts. Detribalised natives of this class aro increasing and unless 
they are enumerated in the tax registers of the districts where they pay tax they may 
have some eHeot upon statistics. 

1933. ® It will be seen that the total population for 1933 is less by 1 1,492 than the 
figure shown for 1932. In the Awemba and Tanganyika Provinces increases varying 

* ReimH upon Native Affairs 1031, pp. 11-12. ** Ibid. 1032, p. 14. ® Tbid. 

* As a mattor of fact the decrease in the Batoka Province (by 4,6(56) was due to a decrease in 
the Kaloino District (by 7,107) which cannot be attributed to a large overstatement of taxpayers 
in 1931, since the returns for 1931-3 were as follows: 
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from slight to normal are shown in four districts while four show decreases and one 
no change. The decreases are probably due to miscalculation of women and children 
in previous years, the ultimate deletion from the tax registers of the names of men 
long absent from their districts and, in the case of districts such as Chiengi, border- 
ing on the Belgian Congo, to removals to and fro across the frontier. 

In the East Luangwa Province slight mcreascs are shown in all three districts. It 
is interesting to note that in the Petauke District the population, which in 1013 
amounted to 35,000, stood last year at 72,069. The rate of increase indicated by 
these figures is very liigh, but this is a border district and there was considerable 
immigration in the first ten years of the period. ... 

The Kasempa Province shows a slight incmase in two districts with a decrease 
of 2,000 or 8' 34 per cent, in the Mwinilunga District, which is attributed by the 
offleer in charge of the disfrict to emigration on account of the high rate of tax 
imposed as compared with that levied by neighbouring states, 3s. in Angola and 6s. 
in the Belgian Congo, to be reduced as from the beginning of 1934 to 3s. In these 
oiroumstanoes it is clear that emigration from this area will continue. ... In the 
Batoka Province the outstanding feature is a decrease shown of 12,286, due to the 
fact that the population of one district was inaccurately estimated in 1932, owing 
to the curtailment of district travelling on account of shortage of staff, and that in a 
second district natives from other areas temporarily resident for purposes of work, etc., 
were incorrectly included in the total. During 1933 a head count was made of the 
great portion of the area covered by the inaccurate figures of the previous year, and 
it may be assumed that the numbers now shown are reasonably accurate. . . . 

Too much reliance cannot be placed on figures of population arrived at under the 
present system of estimation, as was remarked last year. There is probably a con- 
siderable number of detribalised men who have escaped enumeration in their home 
districts, having been absent for many years. There is also the fact that a count is 
no longer made of women and ohildron, and that various methods of estimating the 
total population are in vogue in difrerent districts. ... 

It is impossible owing to the varying conditions obtaining in different portions of 
the Territory to lay down any hard and fast rule for the estimation of population 
figures, and the results arrived at must therefore remain at best a matter of specula- 
tion, in so far as concerns those relating to the total population as distinct from 
taxable males. ^ 

1934.“ The total shows a decrease of 4,788 as compared with the figures for 1933, 
but too close reliance cannot be placed on the accuracy of the .statistics given. . . . 

The only province which shows a decrease is Barotse, wliieh has a drop of some 
20,300. All other provinces show increases of varying magnitude, none of them out- 
standing. The district in Barotse mainly responsible for the reduced flgm’os is 
Kalabo, where a decrease of 17,662 is recorded. It is stated that some 6,000 adults 
have returned to Portuguese West Africa and that about 2,500 have removed to 
other districts during the past year or two. The balance appears to be due to a 
closer estimate having been made of the population than has been the case in 
previous years. In the Lundazi District an increase of 3,07 1 is attributed to immigra- 
tion from Nyasaland .... In the Central Province it is estimated that in addition 

“ At the discussion of the ‘Native Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935’ in the Legislative 
Oouiicil, on 3 May 1935, the Member for the Eastern Electoral Area colled attention to the foot 
tluit the percentage of taxable males among the total population was apparently very low. The 
Provincial Commissioner for the Southern Province replied: ‘It must be remembered that tax- 
payers lire counted very accurately every year, their names are entered in hooka and records 
are kept of them, but in the case of population it is almost impossible to give a really accurate 
estimate of what the increase or decrease of the population has been In any partioulur area. . . . 
It i.5 doubtful whether, with the staff at our disposal, we could improve on the present method, 
but it must be remom bered that that method is hot as good as it should be and the population count 
is purely an estimate, and therefore it is not really reasonable to compare the actual count of tax- 
payers with an estimate — and a vague estimate it must be — of the total population.’ (See 
Lajislatim Oouncil Debates, vol. xxiv, pp. 36-6.) “ Report upon Native. Affairs lS34,p. 12. 
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to tlu' village population there are between 45,000 and 50,000 natives living or 
visiting in urban areas. 

Some of these comments are no means convincing. I shall give as an 
illustration two examples chosen fi’oin the 1934 report.^ The population 
decrease in the Kalabo District from 81,135 in 1933 to 63,483 in 1934 is 
explained ( 1 ) by the return of some 6,000 adults to Portuguese West Africa 
and the removal of 2,500 to other districts in 1933 and 1934, and (2) by a 
closer estimate of the population. It should be expected, therefore, that the 
decline was particularly large for adult males. In fact, however, the men 
decreased only by 3,746, the women by 4,603, and the childi-en by 9,303. 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

. Total 

1933 

20,912 

25,200 

17,802 

17,221 

81,136 

1934 

17,166 

20,697 

13,038 

12,682 * 

63,483 


Since the number of children returned in 1928-34 was 35,130, 35,675, 
36,098, 33,619, 34,260, 35,023, and 25,720 respectively, it would seem that 
the main reason for the apparent decrease in population was a gross over- 
statement of the number of children in each of the years 1928-33. 

The increase of 3,071 in the Lundazi District ‘is attributed to immigra- 
tion from Nyasaland ’. It should be expected, therefore, that the increase 
was particularly large for adult males. In fact, however, the number of 
men deoreased. 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

1933 

10,133 

14,102 

9,649 

8,987 

1934 

9,843 

16,006 

10,824 

10,200 


Since at the same time the number of taxable men decreased from 8,364 
to 7,811, it is evident that the apparent population increase was not due 
to immigration but to an understatement in 1933 of the number of women 
and particularly of children. 

In vicAV of the emphasis which the reports lay on the omissions of adult 
females it is of interest to compare the trend in the official figures for adult 
males, adult females, and children.^ 


Year 

Adult 

males 

Adult i 
females i 

1 Children 

Adult 

males 

1929 = 100 

Adult 
females 
1929 = 100 

Children 

1929=^100 

1924 

299,731 

384,593 1 

1 422,210 

89-6 

. 86-6 

81-3 

1926 

304,434 

392,819 1 

1 443,389 i 

9M 1 

88-3 

86-.3 

1926 

312,802 

412,137 

1 474,124 

93-6 ! 

92-7 

91-3 

1927 

320,272 

420,832 

1 496,382 

95-8 

94-0 

95-5 

1928 

326,714 

428,607 1 

506,661 : 

97-7 ! 

96-4 

97-6 

1929 

334,355 

444,780 

519,516 

100-0 i 

100-0 

100-0 

1930 

345,517 

448,493 

637,219 

103-3 i 

100-8 , 

103-4 

1931 

369^883 

446,302 

666,06] 

110-6 

. 100-3 

107-0 

5932 

374,672 

446,408 

662,726 

112-0 

, 100-1 

lOS-3 

1933 

372,129 

; 438,701 

560,383 

Hl-3 


107-9 

1934 

368,829 ' 

j 436,292 

501,304 

110-3 

b-1 , 

108-0 


' Jor tile Am6atiafaotory expla3M.1aon of the population inovoinontB in the IJatoka Province 
1030-2 see p, 404 above. ^ See JBhie Booh 1024, Section 0, p. 3, to 1934, Section 0, p. 3. 
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That the number of children since 1930 increased apparently less than 
the number of adult males may be due to the fact that the number of 
children was sometimes estimated in proportion to the (decreasing) figure 
for adult females. It should also be borne in mind that the figure for adult 
males, quite apart from other reasons, was inaccurate because it included 
a large number of absentees — ^in 1931 over 10 per cent. — which number, of 
course, was always uncertain. 

For a long time — ^in fact, as long as the estimates showed a population 
increase for the Territory— the administration believed them to be fairly 
accurate,^ and did not even challenge the accuracy of earlier estimates 
when the apparent increase was incredibly large. Thus, when in 1929 the 
official estimates showed an apparent population increase of 66 per cent, 
since 1911 and of 38 per cent, since 1919, the Report upon Native Affairs 
naively stated : ‘ It is interesting to note that the average increase over a 
period of eighteen years has been 26,327 per annum, while over the period 
of ten years the average increase has been at the rate of 36,020 per annum.’® 
But when the figures for 1933 and 1934 showed a population decrease 
it was decided to abolish the practice of annual estimates of the native 
population of the Territory. So great was the distrust of the figures 
hitherto given that the Medical Report for 1935, after having shown that 
the official estimates for 1930-4 had been 1,331,231, 1,372,235, 1,382,706, 
1,371,213, and 1,366,425 resj)ectively, dismissed all these figures by 
stating: ‘Beyond saying that the native population is at present about 
a million and a quarter, no estimate worth quoting is obtainable.’® 

Since 1934 the situation has been quite chaotic. The Provincial Com- 
missioners in their reports either 

(1) did not mention the subject at all, or 

(2) said merely that ‘it is singularly difficult to express any reliable 
view on the state of the population in the native districts without 
any count or estimate having been made or submitted or 

(3) said that ‘there is no reason to suppose that there has been any 
abnormal increase or decrease’,® or 

(4) made a guess of no value whatsoever,® or 

(5) showed the population only for a section of their Province (for 
example, the mining centres), or 

(6) gave an estimate of the total population of their Province as in 1934 
and earlier years. 

^ See, for example, ColoMiW J924-5, p. 6;' 7934-6, p. 6. 

^ Seport upon Sfaiim Affairs 1929, p. 8. . ■ 

Medicallieport W35, -p. S. 

^ Native Affairs, Beport 1936, p. 15. See aisoihid. 1938, p. 32:. 

Ibid. 1935, p. .SO. See also ibid., pp. 14, 50; 1936, pp. 30, 45; 1937, p. 13. 

“ See, for example, ibid. 1935, p. (58; ‘ The total native population of the [Ea.steni] Province as 
given in last year’s report was 242,662. The number of emigranta may be said to balanoe the 
number of immigrants so that if we may presume that the District Commissioner, Port Jameson, 
is oorreot in estimating the natural increase oyer deaths at three per cent, per annum of the adult 
female population, by adding the figure thus obtained we arrive at a total of 2J 3,000 for the 
Province.’ 
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The Earotse Province is apparently the only one for which the estimates 
were not discontinued in 1935. Here, without any change in boundary, 
the dafado population was said to have increased from 177,403 in 1921 to 
327,f517 in 1931.1 The latter figure was obtained by deducting 5,181 
absentees froin the estimated figure of 1930 (332,798). Including absentees 
the estimates for 1931-4 were 342,439, 352,716, 362,384, and 332,093 
re.spectively. The comments of the Provincial Commissioner in his reports 
for 1935-8 read as foUows: 

193.5.- The native population of the Province numbers approximately 331,680 
perfsons, a decrease of 600 since last year. The reduction of 0,000 in the Mongu- 
Lealui District, due to the estimate given last year being considered excessive, is 
partly counterbalanced by an increase of about 3,600 in the Balovale District, 
attributed entirely to immigration. In the remaining districts the population has 
remained about stationary. ... 

It is not claimed that the figure given above is correct: that 23,000 natives have 
had to be ‘written off’ in two years shows that estimation is far from perfect. 

1936. ® The population of the Province is estimated to be 323,082 souls, a decrease 
of 6,600 since last year or 17,367 since the decennial census in 1931. . . . 

The decline since last year is due to the deletion from the Registers of persons 
absent at work and in default of tax for the past four years or more. But the 
decrease since 1 93 1 is more difficult to account for. It has not been due to emigration, 
which is more than counter-balanced by immigration from Angola into the Balovale 
District ; nor is it entirely attributable to a high infant mortality and a high sterility 
rate. I am inclined to infer that former computations have been over-estimated, 
and where actual enumeration of the population has been carried out, this opinion 
has been confirmed. 

1937. ® The native population of the Province is estimated to be 297,000, a 
decrease of 38,082® since last year. ... 

The greatest decreases are in the Mongu-Lealui, 11,784; in Balovale District, 
9,000 and in Sesheko District, 6,000. The District Commissioners of these districts 
state that the decrease is due to more acomate estimating and the deletion from the 
registers of persons who have left the Province and of others who have died. Popula- 
tion is estimated by a careful count in one area to ascertain the proportion between 
the number of taxpayers and the total population and then applying the factor 
obtained to the whole district. It is thought that hi the past this factor has been 
estimated at too high a figure. 

1938. ® There has been little alteration in the estimates of population of the 
Province during the year and, as women and cluldren are not normally counted, it 
is difficult to obtaui an accurate estimate. ... 

The principal decrease is in the Kalabo District and the principal increase in the 
Senanga District. The general count of the population is gradually becoming more 
accurate as careful chocks are made on the tax registers and persons who have left 
the Province for a number of years are deleted. 

It i.9 obvious that at least in this Province, which according to the J931 
census report comprised one-quarter of the population of the whole 
Territory, the errors in the estimates were so great that reasonable 
conclusions concerning population increase or decrease are out of the 
question. 

* Sen Census Report 1931, p. 36. 

® Native Affairs, Report 1935, pp. 86-6. 

® Ibid. p. 85. * Ibid. Iflar, p. 06. » Should read ‘28,082’. 

“ Ibid. IStfS.p. 89. The total popuhitiou was estimated at 295,741. 
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How chaotic the population statistics had become since 19.34 can also 
be inferred from the fact that the Commission Appointed to Enquire 
into the Financial and Economic Position of Northern Rhodesia (the 
Pirn Commission) was provided with a table^ according to which the 
total native population ‘as at May, 1937’ numbered 1,436,941, a figure 
which, it seems to me, can be explained only by several areas having 
been entered twice.® The Commission itself came to the following con- 
clusion : 

Little reliance can be placed on the figm-es for the native inhabitants, as is usual 
in the case of statistics relating to the African. The apparent large increase between 
1911 and 19.31 is probably duo to a somewhat more accurate estimate, while the 
estimates for Inter years rest mainly on a basis of speculation. All that can bo said 
is that there does not appear to be any reason for thinking that there has been any 
substantial increase of population since 1931, and in some areas it has probably 
diminished.'’ 

But it is difficult to tell whether any of the estimates can claim to be 
'more accurate ’ than the others. As to the so-called census figure of 1931 — 
it actually is the estimated figure of 1930 minus the estimated number of 
absentees in May 1931 — the only thing which distinguishes it from the 
other estimates is that it has been incorporated in the report on the 1931 
census of non-natives. 

This report contains, however, some information concerning natives 
which deserves mentioning. ‘Advantage was taken of the Census organiza- 
tion to obtain from employers of native labour a return of all natives in 
their service, the nature of the work performed, and the countries whence 
this labour came.’’^ This information is very valuable, so far as it goes. It 
covers 77,763 males and 1,503 females, i.e. about one-quarter of the male 
adults and 0-3 per cent, of the female adults. An effort was also made to 
count the natives ‘living in various proclaimed towns’, but uirfortunately 
‘purely mining townships where special conditions exist, such as Nkana, 
Mufulira, etc., were purposely omitted from this part of the Censirs’.'’ 
How important these omissions were can be inferred from the fact that 
the numbers of natives ‘in employment’ in Nkana and Luanshya were 
7,889 and 7,796 respectively,® while the largest town for which the number 
of natives is given is Livingstone with altogether 7,930 native inhabitants'^ 
(of whom 4,786 were in employment). It is, moreover, diffi cult to reconcile 
the statement on page 99 of the Report that the total number of natives 
in the town of Solwezi was 172 with the statement on page 38 that the 
number of natives in employment in this town was 1,318. 

'' V.ommisaioxi, Report Northern Rhodesia, 

'■* According to the teble on page 388 of the Eeport the area of tlie Western Province would he 
65,.58S square miles, while on page 164 it is given correctly as 43,985 square miles. The population 
of this Province is given at both places ns 147,054, while according to Blue, Booh 1937, Section 0, 
p. 2. it was estimated at 96,930. 

" Pim Commission, Beport Northern lihodesia, p. 7. 

Census Report 1031, -p. , 

” Ibid., p. 38. 

’’’ .See ibid. 

' See ibid., p. 99. 
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2. Non-native Population 

Tlie censuses of 1921^ and 1931 were taken in accordance with the 
following Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Census Ordinance. 

2. An account shall bo taken in manner hereinafter directed of the number of 
persons and the number of each kind of live stock within the Territory on such day 
in such year or years as the Governor may by notice in the Gazette appoint. 

The Governor may by such notice either direct a general account to be taken or direct 
that the aecoimt shall be limited to any specified class or classes of persons or to any 
specified kind or hinds of live atock.^ 

3. For the taking of such account the Governor may appoint and remove Super- 
visors and define the districts or areas for which they shall respectively act and deter- 
mine the number of Enumerators to be appointed by such Supervisors respectively. 

4. Every Supervisor shall subject to the approval of the Governor appoint 
Enumerators for his district or area and assign sub-districts to such Enumerator.s 
and subject to such approval as aforesaid may remove any such Eninnerator and 
appoint another m hia place. 

6. Every Enumerator shall make and subscribe before a Magistrate or* Justice of 
the Peaeo a solemn declaration in the form in the Schedule and shall deliver the same 
to the Supervisor of the district when returning the forms imdor this Proclamation. 

6. Tlie Governor may from time to time by notice in the Gazette make, alter and 
rescind regulations prescribing the forms to be used in the taking of the account in 
the second section mentioned and for the execution of all matters and things arising 
under this Ordinance not herein expressly provided for including regulations for 
ascertaining the number of natives and of persons travelling on the appointed day 
within the Territory and for the collection of agricultural, educational, industrial or 
other statistics by means of the Census Supervisors and Enumerators, and generally 
for the more fully carrying out the objects and purposes of this Ordinance : and 
every person who shall be guilty of a breach of any such regulations shall on con- 
viotion be liable to a fine not exceeding Five Pounds. 

^ Government Notice No. 113 of 1920 (28 Oct.), Northern Shodeaia Oom-nment Gazette, B Nov. 
1920, p. 147, appointed 3 May 1921 as the census day. Censuses had been taken in 1011 in North- 
Eastern Ehodesia without special legal enaotraent, and in North-Western Ehodesja in aoeordanoe 
wth ‘The North-Western Rhodesia Census Proclamation, 1911’ (reprinted in The Statute Law of 
NorthBastern Rhodesia, W08-11, &o„ pp. 81-3). This Proolaraation, issued by the High Com- 
missioner on 26 I’eb. 1911, provided for tiio taking of an account ‘of the number of persons and 
tile number of each kind of live .stock within the Territory of North-Western Rhodesia on such 
clay in the year One thousand Nine liundrod and Eleven, and on snob date in any subsequent 
year as the Administrator may appoint’. 

“ Mo. 0 of 1918 (20 Juno), ‘Northern Rhodesia Census Proolamation 1918’, Northern Rhodesia 
Gimrmnent Gazette, 2 July 1918, pp. 09 -70, reprinted in Laws of Northern Rhodesia in Force 1930, 
vol. i, pp. 1S4-0 (cap. 21). Tiie Ordinance was originally issued by the High Commissioner as a 
Proclamation which began as follows: 

WiiBRUAS tlioro is in force in the former Territory of North-Western Rhodesia a law entitled 
the Mortli-Wcstern Rhodesw Census Proolamation 1911 (No. 9 of 1911); 

Anp whemsas it is desiniblo to repeal and with necessary modifications to re-enact the said 
law for the Territory of Northern Rhodesia : 

Now Therefore under and by virtue of the powers in me vested I do lierohy deoiaro proclaim 
and make known as follows: 

1, This l^roolamation inay be cited for all purposes as ‘The Northern Rhodesia Consns Pro- 
plamation 1918’. 

^ This paragraph was added by Ordinance No. 33 of 1946 (2fl Dec.), ‘Census Amendment 
Ordinance, 1946’, Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 28 Dec. 1945, Supplement. 

•' Italicized words inserted by Ordinance No. 30 of 1933 (30 Nov.), ‘Subordimate Courts 
Ordinance’, reprinted in Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia 1933, pp. 237-06, and in 1939 Supple- 
ment to laws of Northern Rhodesia, pg. 631-Bi, 
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7. The Governor may in such localities as may to him appear proper cause the 
neeesaary forms together with general instructions to be printed on the back of such 
forms to be left on or before the day appointed by the Governor under the provisions 
of section two at any dwelling in any Emunerator’s sub-distriet and in all such eases 
it shall be the duty of the occupier or person in charge of such dwelling to deliver 
on demand the said forms duly completed in every particular to the Enumerator 
calling for the same; provided that the said Enumerator shall forthwith examine 
the said forms as handed to him and shall satisfy himself that the said forms have 
been fully, truly and correctly filled up and if not so filled up in every particular the 
Enumerator shall himself then and there make the same complete according to the 
best information which he shall be able to obtain. 

8. In cases not provided for by the last section the Enumerator shall on the day 
next following that fixed by the Governor under the provisions of section two or as 
soon thereafter as possible proceed to receive or take an account in writing of the 
number of persons who were within the limits of his sub-distriet on the night of the day 
so fixed and shall inform himself of all the particulars specified in the said forms using 
a separate form for each family occupying a separate dwelling or a separate portion of 
a dwelling, the word ‘dwelling’ meaning and including any house, building, booth, 
tent, wagon, cart, hut or other erection in or imder which any person usually sleeps. 

9. On receipt of the completed forms they shall be examined by such officer as 
the Governor may appomt for that purpose and any defects or inaccuracies found 
therein shall be supplied or corrected as far as may be possible. 

10. If any occupier or person in charge of any dwelling shall refuse or wilfully 
neglect to fill up to the best of his linowledge, information or belief, the forms left 
under the provisions of section seveti at such dwelling, or to sign and deliver the same 
or shall refuse or wilfully neglect to answer or shall imtruly answer any inquiry made 
by an Enumerator for any of the purposes of this Ordinance or shall wilfully make, 
sign or deliver or cause to be made, signed or delivered any false i-etui’n or statement 
of any particular in such forms, or shall obstruct any person in the performance of 
any duty under this Ordinance, the person so offending shall on conviction be liable 
to a fine not exceeding Mvo Pounds. Sirch fine shall not be imposed on any person 
who from conscientious scruples shall omit or decline to state his religion and the 
proof of such conscientious scruple may be the filling up of the column set apart for 
that purpose with the word ‘object’ ; and such fine shallnot be imposed for any false 
return or statement regarding the number of his livestock against any person who, 
not being aware of the precise number of such stock, shall give in respect thereof an 
estimate or reasonable aj)proximation to the truth. 

11. If any person accept the office of Enumerator under tins Ordinance and after- 
wards without lawful excuse refuse or wihuUy neglect to perform any duty of such 
office the person so offending shall on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Five Pounds. 

12. If any Officer, Supervisor, Emunerator or clerk divulge the contents of any 
forms under this Ordinance, ho shall for every such offence he liable to a fine not 
exceeding Five Pounds. 

13. All fines imposed under this Ordinance or the regulations promulgated there- 
under shall be recoverable in a summary manner before a magistrate, and in default 
of payment of any fine the accused shall be liable to unprisomnont with or without 
hard labour for any period not exceeding one month unless such fine bo sooner paid. 

A General ISTotice fixed 5 May as the day of the 1931 Census.^ 

The following Notice*^ concerning the forms to be used for the taking of 
the census was issued by the .Director of Census : 

it is hereby notified for public information that His Excellency the Governor has 
been pleased to declare that the forms, particulars of which appear in the Schedule 
^ No. 7 of 1931 (5 Jan.), Nort1im-ti Rhodesia Government CtazeSe, 9 Jan. 1931, jj. 3. 

“ Gtiiioral Notice No. 96 of 1931 (6 Mar.), ibid., 13 Mar. 1931, p. 50. 
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luneto and which sluill ho distiibutod by tlie oiuunerators, have been prescribed as 
the forms to be used for the purpose of the Census to be taken on Tuesday the Fifth 
day of May, 1931. 

Schedule 

Form t!. J . Householders, Europeans. 

Particularn. (1) Name and Surname. (2) Relationship to head of family. (3) Age. 
(4) Sex. (5) Tartioulars as to marriage. (6) Languages spoken, (7) Nationality. 
(8) Birthplacn. (9) Religion. (10) Education of Children. (11) Profession or Occupa- 
tion. (12) Infirmity. (13) Residence. (14) Length of Residence. 

Form C. 2. Householders. Coloiu-ed PoLSons and other Persons of Mixed Race. 

Particulars. Same as C. 1. 

Form C. 3. Houaoholdors. Indian and Asiatic. 

Partiaulara. Same as 0. 1 . 

Fonn C. 4, Natives in Employment. 

Partmdnrs. Numbons of Natives in employment under the heads of ‘ Skilled 
‘Unsldlled’ and ‘Comitry of Origin’. 

Form C. 5. Enumeration of House. Urban Areas only. 

Particulars. . . (d) Total Number of Persons residing on premises. 

Fonn C. 7. Enumeration of Buildings and Non -European Inhabitants in Govern- 
ment, Public and Labour Compounds (Urban Areas only). 

Particulars . (1) Number of Buildings. (2) Number residing in Compounds. 
Form C. 13. Special Rail and Coach Book. (For persons travelling by rail or coach.) 
Particulars. Same as Householders Form C. 1, 

‘For the purpose of tabulation the original data, contained in the 
completed European householders’ schedules, having been coded into 
numerals were transferred to Hollerith cards by moans of a punching 
machine, the cards, one for each European, being eventually sent to 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, for tabulation by the Hollerith Electrical 
Process at the office of the Government Statistician,’® All data concern- 
ing Asiatics, coloured and native persons, and information dealing with 
buildings were tabulated by hand in the Northern Rhodesia Census Office.® 
The census report merely states that ‘the enumerators as a whole 
performed their duties in a satisfactory manner’.^ When asked in the 
Legislative Council (22 July 1931) ‘Is Government satisfied that the 
recent Census in ISrortliern Rhodesia is a complete one ? ’, the Chief Secre- 
tary rejjlied : 

Tho aiTangoments made for conducting the recent Census were adequate and tlio 
Govonimont Ls satisfied that the figures -will be as complete as possible, though it is 
roali.sod that a, few persons may have wilfully avoided enumeration.® 

The cost of the census, as shown in the annual Blue Books,® was 
£1,00-1. 19.S', Id. or £73. 14s. ‘id. for each 1,000 enumerated non-natives. 
The census report, dated 29 September 1931, at a time when not all 
expenses had been incurred, stated:’ 

Thu cost pf thi.s Census calculated per head of the European, Asiatic and Coloured 
persons, was i3'i5S)d. Tho enumeration of natives in employment and of natives 
living in iho various towns 1ms not been taken into account. The cost of office 
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equipment (Hollorith Punch and Verifying Punch) and furniture, the salary of the 
Lady Clerk, pay and expenses of native stafi,’- cost of tabulation by the Southern 
Rhodesia Government, and charges in connection with some printing done outside 
the Government Printing Office have been included, together with payments to 
Enumerators,® when arriving at the above figure. The salary of the Director of 
Census has not been included.® 

On 20 June 1946 the Acting Chief Secretary to the Government issued 
the following Notice;* ** 

In exercise of the powers conferred upon the Governor by section 2 of the Census 
Ordinance, Tuesday the 15th day of October, 1946, is hereby appointed to be the 
day on which a census account shall be taken within the Territory. 

And it is dueoted that the census shall be limited to Europeans, Asiatics and other 
races, Coloured Per.sons and employed Africans. 

Census Regulations were issued by the Acting Chief Secretary to the 
Government on the same day.® 

, In exorcise of the powers conferred upon the Governor by section 6 of the Census 
Ordinanco, the following Regulations are hereby made : 

1. These Regulations may be cited as the Census Regulations, 1646, and shall 
apply to the Census to bo taken on the 15th day of October, 1946. 

2. In these Regulations — 

‘Cemaus Day’ means Tuesday the 15th day of October, 1946; 

‘Chief Supervisor’ means the person appointed as Supervisor for the whole 
Territory. 

3. All persons, other than Africans who are not in employment, who are in the 
Territory or attending school or univ'ersity outside the T’orritory on the census day 
shall be enumerated. 

4. (1) The forma set out in the Schedules to these Regulations shall be the forms 
to be used in the taking of the census. 

(2) The Chief Supervisor shall include dhections on the iiroseribcd forms explaining 
the manner in which they are to be completed. 

5. (1) Every person, other than an African, travelling in any railway train on the 
night of the census day shall answer fully, truly and correctly, all questions put to 
him by an enumerator to enable such enumerator to complete in respect of such 
person or any member of his family travelling with him the form pro.scribed in 
Schedule 1 to these Regulations. 

(2) Every form completed in terms of sub -regulation ( 1) of thi.s r('gulntion shall be 
attested by the signature or mark of the traveller. 

(3) To every traveller who has furnished the particulars rcjquircd in terms of sub- 
regulatiou (1) of this regulation the enumerator shall issue a certificate recording the 
fact that such person has been enumerated. 

6. The occupier or person in charge of any dwelling, ofiico, ship, store, mill, mine, 
factory, railway station, quarry, farm or other place whore .'\fricaus are employed 
shall c()mj)let0 the form prascribed in Schedule V to theso Rogulatioiis in respect of 
all Africans who are in employment at such place on the census day and hand or send 

* According to ibid., p. 3, the native Census Office Staff.consisted of one office boy. 

® Of the 8S emimeriitor.s 66 were members of the Civil Service or PoHec w'lio received no extra 
pay whilst employed on Census duties. Payments to enumerators for -work done and transport 
allowances wore £562. (tiee ibid., jip. 5, 42.) The appointment of Supervisors caused no expense 
as each Provincial Commissioner was Supervisor for his Province (see General ISlotice No. 0 of 
WSl, 5 Ifiin., Noithem .Rhodesia Qovamment Gazette, 9 Jan. ISSl, 

® The Director was a District Officer with a salary of £810 in 1931. 

** Government Notice No. 149 of 1946, Su^ppleimcrU, to the Northern, lihodesia (Jovernment 
(JaxeMe, 5 July 1046, p. 163. 

^ Government Notice No. 160 of 1946, ibid., pp. 163-63. 
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suf'h I'oi'in, duly completed in every particular, to the enumerator who calls for or 
requires the return of such form. 

7. Any /)mson liaWe to enumeration who is not enumerated on tlie census day 
shall obtain the appropriate census forms from a District Commiasionor and within 
fourtc(’n days of the census day .send .such form, duly completed in every particular, 
to th(' Chief Supervisor, Lusaka. 

8. The Oliicf Supervisor shall prepare written instructions as to the duties of 
.superviKors and enumerators and furnish a copy of such instructions to each 
supervisor and (sniimcrator. 

9. Any penson who fails to comply with any of the provisions of these Regulations 
is guilty of an offence in terin.s of section 6 of the Census Ordinance and accordingly 
liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 

The Schedules to be used in talcing the census ask for the following 
particulars : 

Schedule II. Europeans or White Persons only. — ^A. Full Names and 
Surname ; B. Eelationship to Head of Household ; C. Usual Residence ; 
D. Income Group ; E. Sex ; F. Age ; G.-K. Particulars as to Marriage ; L. 
Birthplace ; M. Length of Residence of Persons not born in the Territory ; 
N. Nationality ; 0. Religious Denomination ; P.-R. Occupation and In- 
dustry ; S. Class and Size of Dwelling ; T. Monthly Rent and Rates ; U. 
.Householder’s Terms of Occupancj'- ; V. Number and Size of Families. 

Schedule III. Coloured Persons or Persons of Mixed Race. — A.-R. 
Same as Schedule II ; S. Parentage ; T.-W. Same as Schedule II, S.-V. 

Schedule IV. Asiatics and ‘Other Races’. — Same as Schedule II. 

Schedule I. Special Form for each Person other than an African 
travelling by Rail at Midnight between the 15th and 16th October, 1946.— 
A. h'ull Names and Surname ; B. Race ; C. Usual Residence ; D.-O. Same 
as Schedule III, E.-S. 

Schedule V. Africans Employed on 15th October, 1946. — Number by 
Occupation, Sex, and Country of Origin (Northern Rhodesia, Other 
Territories) ; Number by Sex and Country of Origin (Southern Rhodesia, 
Portuguese Territory, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Other 
Sources) ; Remuneration of Africans detailed above as ‘.Domestic Service 
and Hotel and Personal Services’. 

Schedule VI. Europeans or White Persons who are (1) not attending 
school during 1946, but who are between the ages of 6 and 15| years, and/or 
(2) attending a School or University, outside Northern Rhodesia, during 
1946.— (1) Names in Full; Sex; Age; Reasons for not attending School. 
(2) Names in Full; Bex; Age; whether attending School or University; 
Eame and Place of School or University; School Standard or University 
Year.' 

.II. Total Population 

In his report for the two years ending 31 March 1900 the Administrator 
of Norl,h-Eastern Rhodesia, R. Codrington, estimated the number of 
natives at 256,000, but thought that this was an un dor-estimate. ^ Ifor 

^ 'I'lie ‘ortUmafcu must be understood as being of no real value, but given for the purpose of 
conveying a vague idea of the approximate number of people in the ooimtry. The ti'ue iiinnber is 
almost certain, to be larger than the figures here given.’ (British South Africa Company, Reports 
oil the Adminietration. of RJtodesia 180S~1900, ji, 
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1901 he gave ‘300,000 as an approximate figure’.^ ‘A hut tax, on lines 
similar to that in force in Southern Rhodesia, was imposed during 1901 
and ‘according to the Census Returns made by Native Commissioners’ 
the native population was given as 338,878 in 1902,® and was estimated at 
345,961 for 31 March 1903.'* But all these were apparently still under- 
statements, since the native population was put for 1907, 1908, 1910, and 
1911 at 398,000,® 406,375,® 438,500,’ and 441,930’ respectively. 

For North-Western Rhodesia the early figures are more uncertain still. 
Statistical Tables, British Colonies put the native population for 1904 at 
400,000, for 1906 at 500,000, for 1907 at 322,000, and for 1908 and 1909 
at 600,000 ;® Colonial Office Lists gave for 1906-10,500,000 ;® but the British 
South Africa Company put it for 1907, 1910, and 1911 at 320,400,*® 
367,586,** and 379,066** respectively. 

For 1911, when North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia were 
amalgamated, the Company put the total native population of Northern 
Rhodesia at 820,986.*® For 1912, 1914, 1916, and 1918 it was given as 
824,766,*® 876,000,** 884,000,*® and 928,976*® respectively. From 1918 to 
1934 figures are available for each year. 

The methods by which the estimates were obtained by the Bepaitment 
of Native Affairs have been discussed in Section I of this chapter. The 
figures include absentees. Their number, of course, varied considerably 
in the course of time. An attempt to ascertain the de facto population, 

* See B.S.A.C,, Directors' Report and Accounts 31 Mar. 1899, and 31 Mar. 1900, p. 38. 

“ Ibid,, 31 Mar. 1901, and 31 Mar. 1902, p. 14. 

“ See B.S.A.C., Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia, 1900-1902, p. 433. ‘This figure may 
be taken as being approximately correct, but it is probable that several groups of villages have 
not been enumerated.’ See also Duff, Nyasaland under the Foreign Office, p. 392: ‘With regard 
to the native population of North-Eastern Ehodesia, the census of 1000-1902 puts it at 338,878, 
which Mr. Codrington thinks is approximately correct. If this is so, then this territory must be 
but thinly peopled, with barely three inhabitants to the sguare mile; but, while I am not entitled 
to pronounce an opinion in this matter with regard to North-Eastern Bhodesia particularly, my 
general impression, based upon a good deal of practical experience, is that a census of natives in 
a new and vild country nearly always gives a total much below the true one, however carefullj’- 
the figures may have been compiled.’ 

'* See B.S.A.C.; Directors' Report and Accounts 1902-3, p. 11. See also B.S.A.C., Official Hand- 
book of North-Eastern Rhodesia, Apr. 1903, p. 9: ‘Careful census returns are being made from 
every Native Division, and the following flgui'es may be taken to represent very approximately 
the number of natives in the country: ... Total 346,961.’ 

' See Oolonial Office Dist 1908, p. S21. 

“ See B.S.A.C., Directors' Report and- Accou-nts 1901-8, p. 60. Figure refers to 31 Mar. 1908. 

'' See ibid. 1910-11, p. 61. 

* See IStati shcai I abhs, British Colonies 1903, p. 843 ; 1906. p. 303 ; 1901, p. 307 ; 1908, p. 316 ; 
1909, p. 322. 

“ See Colonial Office List 1901, p. 317; 1908, p. 327; 1909, p. 326; 1910, p. 332; 1911, p. 326. 
See Directors' Report and Accounts 1906-1, p. 61. 'The figures for the Barotse, Ndola and 
Kasempa Districts are onlv approximate, the census being incomplete.’ 

** See ibid. 1910-11, p. 66. 

Colonial Office List 1912, p. 327, says that in 1911 ‘the native population is estimated at 
about 1,000,000’. 

See Directors' Report and Accounts 1911-12, p. 78. ‘The Native population is estimated by 
the District Officers at 824,766. A complete native census has not yet been possible ; but when 
all natives are counted it is thought the total will he found to exceed 900,000.’ 

Sea MCl. 1912-13 and 191S-U,p. 16. 

See Colonial Office List 1919, p. 384. Figure refers to 31 Mar. 1916. 

*“ See Report on Native Affairs 192A-5, Appendix 1. Figure refers apparently to 31 Deo. 1918. 
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Table 1. Population by Mace, Northern Rhodesia, 
31 December 1918 to 1943^ 



* If not otherwise stated, figures are taken from Bhi^ Book 1924, Seetion 0, pp. 2-3, to 1943, 
Saotion 0, pp. 2-3. 

“ See for 1918-23 Department of Native Affairs, Stalistica 1925, p. 4 B. 

“ See for 1921, 1931 Genms BepoH 1931, p. 26; for 1923 Legislative Oouncil Debates (vol. i), 
May 1924, ool. 118 ; for 1924, Colonial Reports, Northern RJtodesia 1924-5, p. 5 ; for 1928-7 Medical 
Report 1925 and 1926, p. 49, 1927, p. 87; for 1928 PoHce Report 1923, p. 34; for 1929 Legislative 
Council Debates (vol. xi), Mar.-Apr. 1030, p, 9; for 1932-9 Police, Ropmi 1932, p. 12, 1933, p. 18, 
1934, p. 18, im, p. 21, 1936, p. 19, 1937, p. 19, 1938, p. 12, 1939, p. 6. 

* See for 1921, 1931 Census Report 1931, p. 31; for 1924, 1926 Colonial Reports 1924-5, p. 6, 

1925-6, p. 5. ® Census 3 May 1921. ” Census 8 May 1931. 

however, was made in eoimexion with the non-native census of 1931 
when the ‘District Officers were asked to supply figures showing the 
population as estimated in their reports for the year 1930, less deductions 
based on calculations of the number of those who were absent from the 
Territory on Census night’ (5 May). The population including and exclud- 
ing absentees is shown in Table 2. The Director of Census drew the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

From tih<3 Annual Report for 1930 of the Honourable the Secretary for Native 
Affairs it appears that the native population of the I'orritory is 1,. 331, 229. By 
deducting tho total [auppliod by the District Officers, i.o. 1,296,081] from this 
Annual Report it seoms that some 36,000 natives domiciled in Northern Rhodesia 
wero absent from the Territory in May last. They would be such as are laiown to 
be at work in other territories.’- 

But this conclusion is not correct. 

* Census Report 1931, p. 38. 
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(1) In Kasempa Province the total for the de facto population ia by 
1,505 higher than the total for the j)opulation including absentees. ‘The 
District Officer explains this by saying that he has recently revised his 
estimates. In Tanganyika Province the figure for the de facto female 
population is by 1,243 higher than the figure for the female population 
including absentees. Here, too, the revision of the original estimate is 
possibly the reason, ^ In any case, it is obvious that the total number of 
absentees recorded was larger than ‘some 36,000’, Even if no absentee 
at all had been recorded in Kasempa Province and no female absentee in 
Tanganyika Province the total mnnber of absentees recorded would have 
been 36, 148+1, 506-|-l,243 = 38,896. Moreover, some District Officers 
did not report absentee women or children, and these omissions may have 
been important. 

(2) The figures of absentees do not represent only those who ‘are known 
to be at work in other territories’ but, in so far as the figures are complete, 
also the wives and children who accompanied those workers. 

The estimates of the native population (including absentees) showed an 
increase from 938,383 in 1919 to 1,382,705 in 1932. The estimates for 1933 
(1,371,213) and 1934 (1,366,425) showed slight decreases. From 1935 on 
the Colonial Reports have stated each year that no count has been made 
since 1934, ‘but so far as is known there has been little change’.® The 
Medical Report for 1935 estimated the native population at ‘about a 
million and a quarter’,'^ and the report for 1936 said that ‘there is probably 
justification for saying that the native population numbers something 
over a million and a quarter’.® The Eeport mi African Education for 1944 
puts the native population in 1944 at 1,544,000.® 

The numbers of Europeans ascertained at the censuses of 1911, 1921, 
and 1931 were 1,497, 3,634, and 13,846 respectively.’ For 1 April 1924, 

1 Ibid. 

^ It should bo noted, however, that the revised estimate — 36,766 adult lemales excluding 
absentees — would appear extraordinarily high fjinco in the following year the number of adult 
females, including absentees, M'a.s stated to be 33,750 (see Heport upon Native Affairs 1931, p. 47). 
It seems more likely, therefore, that the figure of 30,766 was an overstatement due to an arithmeti- 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 193G, p. 8; 1937, p. 8; 1938, p. 9. 

■' Medical Report 1935, p. 8. 

“ Ibid. 193G, p. 0. The statement ibid. 1938, p. 2, that the African population is ‘guessed’ at 
1,377,969 i,s evidently due to a mistake. The Blue Books for 1936 and 1 937 (.Section 0, p. 2) arrive 
at a total iiopulation of 1,377,969 by adding to the native population of 1,366,42.6 (19.34) the 
number of 11,5.34 non-natives. The statement in Medical Report 19il, p. 2 (.see also ibid. 19ii, 
p. 2), that the African population on 31 Dec. 1934 was estimated at 1,383,191 is likewise wrong; 
Blue Book 1940, Section 0, p. 2, shows a total population (including non-natives) of 1,383,191. 

“ Report, p. 3. 

’’ See Census Report 1931, p. 7. The figure for 1931 includes 195 visitors to the Territory at the 
time of the census; see ibid., p. 6. 

Early figures for North-Eastem Bhode.sia were as follows: ‘Europeans residing or travelling 
in North-Eastern Rhodesia’ 30 Sept. 1899 and 1900, 129 and 164 respectively (see British South 
Africa Company, Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia 1898-1900, p. 73, Directors' Report 
and Accounts 31 Mar. 1899, and 31 Mar. 1900, p. 38); 1902, approximately 188 (see RepoHs on 
the Administration of Rhodesia 1900-2, p. 433); Mar: 1903, 241 (see Ojjicial Handbook of North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, A pr. 1903, p. 10) ; 1904, 250 (see Statistical Tables, British Colonies 1903, p. 843) ; 
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when the Territory came under British administration, the population 
was estimated at 4,182.^ The increase, therefore, was small in the earty 
1920s but became very large, owing to immigration, since the discovery 
of rich copper deposits in 1925 in the north-west of the Territory.^ The 
census report contains the following comment on the increase of the 
European population between 1921 and 1931 

It is liiiown — from information supplied by the Begistrar-Gonoral and the Immi- 
gration Officer — that the natural increase of the population in the past ton years, 
due to excess of births over deatlis, was 751, and immigrants (excluding those from 
Southern Rhodesia of whom prior to November, 1930, no record is available^) 
munbered 9,790 in the same period. Whilst this period does not exactly coincide 
with the intercensal period, it is .sufficiently close to show that at least three hundred 
persons, plus an unlmown number to balance immigration from Soixthern Rhodesia, 
must have been absent from the Territory at the time of the Census either perma- 
nently or temporarily, probably the former. 

Since the number of persons in Northern Rhodesia born in Southern 
Rhodesia (or Bechuanaland) was about 775 larger in 1931 than in 1921, 
the number of immigrants from Southern Rhodesia (and Bechuanaland) 
must have exceeded 776. Assuming that the total number of European 
immigrants into Northern Rhodesia in 1921-30 was 11,500, the number of 
European emigrants would have been only in the region of 2,000. In 
1926-30 alone the excess of immigrants was about 9,000.® 

But this quinquennial period presented exceptional conditions in the his- 
tory of Northern Rhodesia, Already in 1931, and still more so in 1932, emi- 
gration considerably exceeded immigration, owing in part to the completion 
of construction in the mines but mainly to the fall in the price of copper.® 
‘European residents’ 31 Mar. 1906, 1907, and 1908, 199, 229, and 243 respectively (see Directors' 
Report and Accounts 1(100-7, p. 08, 1907-8, p. 47) ; 1910, 250 (see Colonial Office List 1911, p. 326). 

For North-Western Rhodesia the following figures have been given: 1904, 600 (see Statistical 
Tables, British Colonies 1003, p. 843); 1906, 1907, and 1909, 1.000, 626, and 650 respectively (see 
Colonial Offiice List 1907, p. 317, 1008, p. 327, 1910, p. 332); 1910, 1,042 (see Directors' Report and 
Accounts mo-n, p. 56). 

According to the census of 7 May 1911 the Europeans numbered 260 in North-Eastern and 
1,238 in North-Western Rhodesia (see ibid., pp. 55, 61). These figures included ‘many persons 
on railway trains, in hotels, and temporary visitors to the Territory’ (ibid. 1911-1?., p. 77). 

* See Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia lB2d-5, p. 6. 

^ Of the 9,790 European immigrants recorded by the Immigration Office in 1921-30, 1,530 
arrived in 1921-5 and 8,260 in 1926-30 (see Census Report 1931, p. 8). According to the 1921 
census only 133 Europeans were employed in mining (see ibid., p. 19). In 1927-30 their number 
aver, aged 782, 891, 1,374, and 2,094 respectively (see Mines Department, Report 1930, Schedule 8). 
The European population in the Ndola District alone increased during 1929 from 1,776 to 4,247 
(see Report upon Native Affairs 1928, Appendix A; 1929, p. 28). 

” Census Report 1931, p. 8. 

* The same is true of immigrante from Bechuanaland Protectorate; see ‘The Immigrants 
Regulation (Northern Rhodesia) Proclamation, 1915 ’ (No. IS, 4 Aug.), Northern Rhodesia Qovern- 
ment Gazette, 23 Aug. 1916, pp. 109-14, reprinted in Laws of Northern Rhodesia in Force June 1930, 
vol. i, pp. 187-98 (cap. 22), and ‘Immigrants Regulation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1930’ (No. 18, 
21 Nov.), Ordinances of NorOiern Rhodesia 1930, pp. 147-8. Medical Report 1927 states (p. 37) 
that immigrants from Nyasaland wei'o likewise not recorded, hut I found no legal evidence of this 
omission. 

^ I assume here that the European population on 31 Dec. 1930 was 14,000. In the 1 930 Report 
upon Native Affairs (p. 35) the European population Was estimated at 12,638 for that date, but 
this was doubtless an understatement (see footnote 4, p. 421 below). 

“ The number of European immigrants dropped from 3,604 in 1930 to 1,661 in 1931, and to 
586 in 1932 (see Blue Booh 1930, Section O, p. 3, to 1932, Section O, p. 3). See also Northern 
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‘Europeans had to he dismissed wholesale’,^ and their number is repoi’ted 
to have fiecrcased by the end of 1931 to 13,3062 ^nd by the end of 1932 
to 10,663,2 In 1933 renewed activity in the copper mines resulted in 
an increase to 11,278, and for the end of 1934 the European population 
was reported as 11,464. In 1936 the Provincial Administration stopped 
making estimates of the European (as of the native) population, and 
from then on the situation becomes obscure. The annual Blue Books give 
for 31 December 1935, 9,913, both for 31 December 1936 and 1937, 10,588, 
and for 31 December 1938 to 1943, 13,155, 13,087, 15,188, 14,948, 16,683, 
and 18,746 respectively.^ The Annual Colonial Reports are more vague 
and do not show much confidence in the accuracy of these figures. 

19,35. The European population is now in the region of 9,900 . . 

Tho above figuro for tlio European population is little more than a gue.ss, since no 
record of omigratiou is kept though immigrants aro recorded." 

19,30.’ 1937.* Tho European pojpulation is now in the region of 10,500, 

1938.” The European poindation is now in tho region of 13,000. 

Einally, the Medical R,eport, wbioli for 1938 says that ‘the European 
pojmlation is guessed at 13,165’,^° states for 1935-6: 

1935.'’^ Tho European population is somewhere about 14,000, It fluctuates con- 
stantly and at times changes cprickly. Immigrants are recorded but not emigrants 
so that no clear estimate is po.ssiblo. 

Rhodesia Police, Aimml Report 1931, oliaptor hi (Immigration Department), p. 9; ‘The largo 
decrease in Immigration [1031] , , , was oeeusioned by tho closing down of tho Bwami Mkubwa 
Mine in February, 1931, tiio partial closing down of the Broken Hill Mine in -July, 1931, the 
rotrenohment at Nclianga Mine and ultimate clo.sing down in December, 1031, the retrenchment 
at Mufulira Mine and ultimate closing doAvn in December, 1931, and the completion of construc- 
tion work on tho Roan Antelope Mine during the latter months of 1931.’ See furthermore Davis, 
Modern hulndry and the African, p. 39: ‘At the end of 1931 only Roan Antelope, Nkana and 
Broken Hill were employing mom than a clean-up and watchman force. Tho other six mines 
[Luiri Goldfields, Bwana Mkubwa, Kasanshi, Nohanga, Chumhislii, Mufulira] were closed.’ 

^ Rim RejMrt Northern Rhodesia, p. IQ. 

* According to Blue Boole 1931, Section 0, p. 2 ; 13,181 aooordiiig to Report upon Native Affairs 
1031, p. 4(5. 

* ‘In addition to tlmse who left the country of their own accord. Government also assisted a 
oonsidoroble number of unemployed and their dependents to return to their countries of origin’ 
( Mrdieid Report 1932, p. 8). 'Phe number of persons repatriated by the Government in 1931-4 was 
157, 409, 17,'), .and 27 re.speotively. ‘It is of interest to note that arising out of tho depression 
pr,acticiilly 7,30 men, women and children were repatriated from Northern Rhodesia at Govern- 
ment expense’ {Report of the Oommusioncr for Unemployment 1934, p, 12), 

^ Tho figuie.s for 1941-3 possibly inelude Polish evacuees, of whom 427 were received in 
the autumn of 1941 (see Lajislulive Council Debates, vol. xU, col. 14). In May 1943 there were 
1,433 re.sidcnt in camps of whom 780 were women and 498 children under 16 years (see ibid., 
vol. xlv, col. (i). On 20 Nov. 1943 the Governor said: ‘The number of Polish evacuees at present 
accommodated in the various Camps throughout the Territory is now 2,438 and approximately 
50 people have loft tho Camps to take up employment outside’ (ibid., vol. .xlvi, col. 0). On 6 .Ian, 
1945 ho described the po.sil;lon as follows: ‘The number of Polish evacuees aocommodated in the 
various camps in the Territory is 2,918. . . ..Approximately 90 evacuees have left tlie camjis to 
take up employment outside, the majority being employed as oluldron’a nurses. In addition, 
77 Polish women h.ave joined the Southern Rhodesia Women’s Auxiliary Air Service . . . .’ (Ibid., 
yol. Xlix, cols, 25-6.) 

" Colonial Reports, Northern Rlrodesia 193S, p. 8. ^ tbid., p. 9. 

’ Ibid, im, p. 8. 8 Ibid. 1937, p. 8. » Ibid. 1938 , p. 8. 

Medical Report 1 938, p. 2. The ‘ approximate population ’ is still put at 1 3, 1 55, ibid. 1941), p. 1 , 
but at 15, 188, ibid. 1941, p. 2, at 16,633, ibid. 1942, p. 2, and at 15,000, ibid. 1943, p. 3. 

Ibid. 7.935. p. 8. 
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1 93(>,' Knowledge of the number of the European population is littlo if at all more 
reliable than in the case of the African population. Some put the present European 
figure at 14,000, hut this is littlo more than a guess .... 

The Medical Department was right in mistrusting the accuracy of the 
official estimates which indicated that the European ]3opulation at the 
end of 193.'5 was lower than at the end of every year since 1929. It was 
right also in emphasizing that the European population ‘fluctuates con- 
stantly and at times changes quicldy’. The reason for this phenomenon 
particular to Northern Rhodesia is the instability of employment at the 
mines. Table 3 shows the number of Europeans thus employed at the end 
of each month from January 1930 to December 1938. A comparison of 
the official estimates of the European population in the Protectorate on 
31 December with the number of Europeans employed on the mines at 
the same date leads to the following results 


m3 \ 1II3J ' VJ33 I ma im 1 ms 


other male adults. 


11,278.11,1(14 iv.un 10,r.88 10,1)88 i 13,153 

5,031 i 4,908 4,32? ' 4,(343 4,043 j 6,063 

1,632 ; 2,091 1,955 l,9ol 2,627 2,863 

3,419 I 2.907 I 2, .368 ; 2,602 j 2,016 .3,210 


The number of European men living in the Protectorate is also influ- 
enced, of course, by factors other than employment at the mines,** But it is 
safe to say that the official estimates both for the male adults and for the 
total population were far too low for 1936 and 1937.‘‘ For 31 December 
1932 the European population had been estimated at 10,663, and this 
estimate may have been correct. The number of Europeans employed on 
the mines was then only 1,000. But since on 31 December 1935 the Euro- 
peans employed on the mines were nearly twice as numerous it is impossible 
that the European population could have dropj)ed to 9,913. The Medical 
Department over-estimated it when it said that it was ‘somewhere 
about 14,000’, but it is difficult to conceive that it was below 12,000, 
and it certainly exceeded 12,000 on 31 December 1937, when it was 
estimated officially at 10,588. Since the number of Euroi^eans employed 
on the mines continued to increase in 1938 the estimate of the total 
European population for the end of that year (13,156) may have been 
correct. 

1 Ibid, me, p. 6. 

“ I'lie dfiU for 'To(;ar and ‘Total male adults’ were taken from Blue Book 1930, Section 0, 
p. ,3, to 1.93S, Section O, p. 3. 

Tlic number of male European ofBcialsin service on 31 Dec. 1930-41 was 507, 667, 596, 515, 
457, -172, 491 , 516, 581, 021, 597, and 587 respectively; see East Africa, Vital Statistics of European 
Officials 1930, p. 2, to 1941, p. 2. According to the Medical Reports the average inmiiier of 
European oiliciai.s increased from 619 in 1939 to 828 in 1943; see Table 22 below. 

^ The estiniatcs were certainly wrong for other years too. According to the census of 5 May 
1931 the total Europeans numbered 13,846 and the male adult Europeans 7,257. Since the 
nuniher of Kuropoans employed on mines was 3,090 on 30 Apr. 1931 and 3,071 on 31 ilaiy 1031 , 
the number of ‘Other male adults’ was about 4,170 on census date. It must have been at least 
as high on 31 Dec. 1930 and much lower on 31 Deo. 1931, The population estimate for 31 Dee. 
1930 wa.s certainly too low and that for 31 Deo. 1931 certainly too high. 
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The Bledisloe Commission described the geographical distribution of the 
Europeans as follows : 

In Northern Bhodesia the majority of the Euroj)eans live within a few miles of 
the railway running north-east from Livingstone to the Copperbelt, and apart from 
Qovermneiit officers, the greater tiumber are engaged in mining activities, mostly in 
the Copperbelt. Elsewhere there are but few. Emopean settlers engaged in farming 
are to be found mainly cither within the area along the railway, or in the small 
isolated districts of Abercorn and Fort Jameson. These represent about 97 per cent, 
of the total white farmers of the Territory .1 

The number of Asiatics and Coloured increased from 201 in 1921 to 
601 in 1931, the main rise occurring, as in the case of the Europeans, 
in the second half of the period. Since 1934 their number has increased 
very much, reaching apparent^ 1,748 by 31 December 1943. But the 
figures given for recent years in the various official documents vary 
greatly.^ 

The total area of the Territory is about 290,000 square miles,^ so that 
there are about 5 inhabitants to the squave mile."* In 1931 the popula- 
tion density (excluding absentees) varied in the nine Provinces between 
1'6 (Kasempa) and lO-l (East Luangwa).® 

The population of the towns, particularly the mining towns, fluctuates 

* Rhodeaia-Nyasaland Royal Commission, Report (1939), p. 4. See also Medical Report 1039, p. 2; 
‘It is to be noted that half or more of the European population resides in the Copperbelt, in the 
three mine townships (Roan Antelope, Nkana, Miifulira), in the adjoinitig public townships 
(Luanshya, Kitwo, Mufulira) and around the rapidly developing new copper mine at Nohanga.’ 
It may he mentioned incidentally that the native population in the Copperbelt was estimated in 
1938 at about 76,000 (see Native Affairs, Report 1938, p. 19), i.c. at 5 or 6 per cent, of the total 
native population. 

“ The number of Asiatics is given for 1930, 1938, and 1939 in the Blue Books (1936, Section 0, 
p. 2 ; 1938, Section 0, p. 2 ; 1939, Section 0, p. 2) as 342, 596, and 575 respectively, in the Annual 
Reports of the Police (1936, p. 19; 1938, p. 12; 1939, pj. 6) ns 300, 637, and 620 respectively. Tlie 
number of Coloured is given for 1936 in the Blue Book ns 604, in the Report of the Pirn Commission 
(p. 7) as 640. 

“ Blue Book 1939, Section 0, p. 2, and Dominions Office and Colonud Office List lOiO, p. 448, 
give 284,746 aq. m. ; Statistical A bstract for the British Empire 1928-37, p. 3, and An Economic 
Survey of the Colonial Empire (1937), p. 50, give B(i. m. 

■* See Bledisloe Commission, Report, p. 147 : ‘ One of the outstanding factors winch has prevented 
general development in Northern Rhodesia has been the widespread occurrence of tsetse flies, 
Glossina morsitans being by far the most important species. It is estimated that no less than five- 
eighths of the whole Territory is infested by this scourge, and much of this area is excellent land 
for cattle and general agriculture. This insect is without doubt mainly responsible for the com- 
parative sparseness of the population in this Territory, and the small native communities who are 
scattered throughout the fly bush areas are living under conditions which are most unsatisfactory 
as regards both health and general welfare.’ See also in this connexion Game and Tsetse Control 
Department, Report 1944, j). 7: ‘It can hardly he said that more than an effective start has yet 
been made with tsetse control in the Territory as a whole.’ The spread of the tsetse-fly has been 
discussed quite frequently at recent meetings of the Legislative Council; see, in particular. 
Debates, vol. xlv, cols. 260-71, vol. xlvi, cols. 534-46. 

“ See Census Report 1931, p. 88. Report upon Native Affairs 1933, p. 16, states: ‘The Fort 
Jameson District in this Province [East Luangwa] is the most thickly populated in the Territory, 
carrying a, 9 it does in some parts 258 persons to the square mile, with a mean density of 67.’ But 
in arriving at a mean density of 67 the area of this District had probably been grossly under- 
estimated. 

Some redistribution of the population has occurred recently for purposes of soil preservation. 
In the Eastern Province 271 villages with 33,000 inhabitants were moved in 1941-3. See Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Report 1943, p. 5. 
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very mucli. As regards the African population of Broken Hill, Wilson 
says ; 

In 1030, before the slump, it was larobably about 10,000, to which height it had 
climbed from nothing in 1905.' 

By May 193.1 tlie Afi'ican population had decreased to 7,415, and there 
were in addition 1,414 Europeans, 17 Asiatics, and 13 Coloured. ^ For 
1 933 Wilson e.stimates the African population at only 5,000 or 6,000, but 
for 1940 at 15,000.* 

III. Migration to and from this Protectorate 

Between 1910 and 1939 there has been an enormous immigration of 
native families from neighbouring territories into the Protectorate while 
few Northern Rhodesian families have emigrated. On the other hand, 
many more N orthern Rhodesian labourers left the Protectorate temporarily 
than alien natives entered it in search of work. 

1. Immigration 

According to the official estimates the native population of the Pro- 
tectorate increased from 1919 to 1931 by 46 per cent. In Barotseland 
alone the population is reported to have doubled in that period. Although 
these estimates are quite untrustworthy, and although it is most likely 
that the increase was actually not as large, there cannot be any doubt 
that immigration was enormous and was particularly conspicuous into 
Barotseland, Gluokman reports that ‘from about 1919 on there has been 
a large influx of Wiko ftom Angola ... to Loziland and beyond for poli- 
tical and economic reasons While the bulk of the immigration into the 
Protectorate probably had oome before 1927, it remained considerable 
until 1934. In his report for 1927 the Secretary for Native Affairs referred 
to increa.ses of native population m the Kalabo and Balovale Districts 
through immigration from Angola.® Again in 1928: 

In the far We.st.em Barotso Districts natives continue to arrive from neighbom'ing 
Territories, and horo there is a definite steady increase. The population, of the Kalabo 
atu.1 Ralnvale Districts Jias been largely augmented by immigrants, comparatively 
few of whom return to their original homes.® 

1929. Immigration from the neighbouring countries on the Bast and West into 
the Barotso and East Luangwa Provinces has continued. In the Balovale District 
1,718 able-bodied males wore registered during the year and a large number of thorn 
were accompanied by their wives and children.' 

1930. Bnmigration continues, from the neighbouring Territories on the East and 
West, and, to a much lesser degree, from the Belgian Congo and Nyasaland. The 
main flow of immigrants is from the West to the Barotso Province ; the population 

' Godtrey Wilson, An Jismy on Pte Economics of Delribdlimlion in Northern Rhodesia, Part 1, 
. ■ 

See GeJisiis IJejwri ,ZS3I, pp. 46^ 99. 

® Set! Wilson, Part I, p. 49, See also ibid,, p. 36: ‘Of the 15,000 Africana in Broken Hill, 7,500 
are men, 3,500 women and 4,000 children.’ He puts for 1940 the Europeans at 1,600 : see ibid., 
■.priiS.;,,,,: ' ■ ' A • • '• 

' AVommy y/dic GciiEral ParoJse PloTO (1941), p. 16. See also ibid., pp. 61, 88, 122, 

■' Quoted in .MiVul Peporf 192?, p. 37. . ^ Report upon Native. Affairs lOSd, o. b. 

: ' Ibid. IS29, p. 8. 
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of Barotseland has increased from 274,237 in 1926 to 332,798 in 1930, the percentage 
of increase over five years being 21 per centd 

1931. . . . in till) Kalalio District the number of new arrivals is estimated to be 
aboiJt 2,000.“ 

1932. It is observed tliat new arrivals from tho west are not now settling in the 
Balovale District but prefer to migi'ate to the more, fertile portions of Mankoya. In 
tho IjCiihii Ui.strici, tiie number of immigrants is approximately the same as last year 
and a oonsideniblo numlmr of people from the west continue to make their home 
in the Heahoke and Kalabo Districts where thero is ample land for their needs. As a 
result of inunigration and natural increase the population of Barotseland has grown 
from 140,210 in 1912 to 352,716 in 1932.3 

1933. The inflow from neighbomhig territories still continues to a limited extent. 
It is estimated that some 4,000 souls entered the Barotse Provhice during the year 
from the west.*' 

1934. In the Balovfile district of the Barotse Province it is recorded that a .steady 
influx from tho west continues and that some 1,600 persons have entered the district 
from that source during tho year.® 

Immigrants liad become so few that, at least temporarily, returning 
former immigrants considerably exceeded new arrivals. The 1934 report, 
as stated above,*’ related that some 6,000 adults returned from the Kalabo 
District to Portugue.se We.st Africa, and subsequent reports indicate that 
a reaction in the attitude towards immigrants had set in. 

1936. Immigration into Barotseland from Angola which has been proceeding for 
some years has .slowed down and it appears that, these immigrants, who were at one 
time welcome, are becoming too numerous, and causing some congestion.’ 

The influx of Mawiko, the generic term for natives immigrating from Angola has 
caused anxiety in most districts. In Balovale where . . . the immigration amounted 
to about 3,600 a year, the District Commissioner believes that, having regard to 
waterless and uncultivable areas, saturation point has been reached. The District 
Commissioner, Mongn-Lealui, believes that the shrinkage in immigration is due to 
the fact tliat all tho be.st land has been occupied and gives it as his opinion that if it 
had continued at the same rate as formerly, the density of population would have 
amounted to congofjtion. The Mawiko immigrants have given so much trouble, not 
only to District Commissioners but also to the Native Government that the Lealui 
Khotla has recently deliberated the policy of excluding fresh immigrants and rigidly 
restricting the movement of those already settled in the Province.® 

1930. Rostrictions, not on tho immigration of Mawilm from Angola, but on their 
settlement in the Province, limiting the areas in which they might reside and 
imposing on ludunas a stricter obligation to report tiioir presence, were made early 
in the year. It is doubtful whether they have been very effective, but it is certainly 
a fact, for what it is w'ortli, tlmt District Commissioners have less to say this year 
of the disagreeable habits of tliMe immigrants. The increasing population m the 
Balovale and Mankoya Districts is largely attributable to them, and in tho former 
district the time has arrived when a policy of exclusion must be substituted for 
restriction. 

Emigration, except by those seeking work in industrial centres, is negligible." 

‘ Ibid. lOSU, p. 10. It was discovered only much later that the population had been grossly 
over-estimated in 1930 (see pp. 405, 408 above). 

3 .Rr.'pnrl -upon Native AffairK IS31, p. 12. " Ibid. 1932, p. 16., 

■* Ibid. .7,9,33, p. 10. ' Ibid. 7934, p. 12. * See p. 405 above. 

’’ Native, Affairs, lieport 1933,^.7. : . ® Ibid., p. 86. 

“ Ibid. 7.9.37), p. 86. In the same report (p. 85) the Provincial Commissioner expresses tho 
opinion that the apparent doerease of tho population since 1931 cannot have ‘been due to 
emigration, iv’hich i.s more than counter-balanced by immigration from Angola into the Balovale 
District’. 
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1937. It is reported that approximately 200 Natives have entered the Kalabo 
District, 600 the Balovalo District and about 100 the Senanga District, all from 
Angola. The immigration into the Mongu-Lealui and Manlcoya Districts has been 
very small. 

Many immigrants appear to report at Government stations for the sole purpose 
of obtaining a registration certificate so that they may enter the industrial area.s to 
look for work and it is probable that many who are entered in the registers are not 
permnneiit immigrants but men who came to work for a few months and then 
returned to Augola.* 

1038. It is reported from Balovalo that 550 Natives have immigi'ated from Angola 
during the year, The type of Natives who come in from Angola is not good and, 
although in this area the population is only 5-3 persons to the .square mile, it seems 
a pity that these people are likely to prove more of a liabiUty than an asset to the 
Territory. The pre.sent political .situation in this district is in no small measure due 
to this influx from Angola over a period of years. Very few Natives have emigrated 
from the Balovale District. 

Returns from Kalabo .show that immigrants from Angola numbered 260 and 
emigrairts were very few'. 

In the Senanga District, immigration has been inconsiderable but emigrants have 
numbered 260 persons. . . . 

No other movements of importance are reported.^ 

But official reports show that immigration had by no means been 
confined to the Barotse Province. 

1928. There is still a steady influx of natives from other Territories. In the East 
Lnangwa District immigration has been continuous since 1917 : the Petauke popula- 
tion is to some extent a floatmg one, but the balance undoubtedly lies with Northern 
Rhodesia.® 

1920. Accurate statistics of native immigration are not available, but at least 
4,000 appear to have entered the country during 1929 for purpose.? of domicile, apart 
from the large number who came to seek employment on the mines. The majority 
of these immigrants came from Mozambique and Angola.* 

In the Petauke District the new arrivals total over 4,000 men, women and children 
during the past two years, and a further 10,000 arrived during the preceding eight years. 

It is notewoii/hy that there are practically no immigrants from Southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland or the Belgian Congo.® 

1930. ® Immigration from the East’ into Petauke District has been cheeked. It 
was pointed out to the Native Authorities that the Reserves were liable to become 
overcrowded if immigration remained completely rmcontrolled. The Authorities 
have therefore taken stops to prohibit immigi'ation into densely populated areas, and 
would-be immigrants are disinclined to take land in other areas which have been 
reserved for them, hut in which they would not find relatives already domiciled.® 

There wtis a certain amount of immigration into Petauke District from Nyasaland, 
a somewhat unexpected development which may not recur. 

1931. Inunigrants continue to arrive from adjoining territories to settle within 
Northern Rhodesia. Por the most part, the arrivals belong to more backward tribes 

1 Native Affairs, Report 1037, p. 95. Major Orde Browne in his report of 14 May 1 938 probably 
referred to earlier years when speaking of ‘the oonsiderable immigration from Angola; natives 
to the number of several thousand annually move over the Portuguese border and settle in 
Bfiroteeland and in the Balovale District’ {Labour Oomlitions in Northern Rhodesia, p. 43). 

’‘ Native Affairs, Report 1038,^. 0,0. ® Ibid. 7£)2S, p. 6. 

* Oolmial Reports, Northern RJtodesia 1929, p. 7. Strange to say Colonial Report 1930 contains 
(p, 8) literally the same statement, with this difference, that ‘during 1930’ is substituted for 
‘duriugT929’; ‘ 

' RepoH upon Native Affairs 1929, p. 8. « Ibid. 1930, pp. 10-11. 

’ This means evidently from Portuguese East Africa. 

* See also ibid. 7S3,?, I). 12 ; 7932, p, 16 . 
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but they establish themselves very quickly and soon become accustomed to their 
new conditions and aurroiuidings. There is a tendency now for immigrants to spread 
over the country more, rather than confine themselves to the border districts, and 
this movement is being encouraged as some of the districts adjacent to the neigh- 
bouring territories are becoming somewhat congested. The District Commissioner, 
Livingstone, reports the arrival of many immigrants from the West who have built 
themselves houses of the two-roomed type with high pitched roofs . . . 

1932. Immigration from neighbomlng territories continues but owing to existing 
economic conditions the flow of population is much less than formerly and in the east 
has practically ceased. 

1933. It is interesting to note that in the Petauke District the population, which 
in 1913 amounted to 36,000, stood last year at 72,069. The rate of increase indicated 
by those flgiires is very high, but this is a border district and there was considerable 
immigration in the first ten years of the period. . . . 

Immigration from the east is now almost negligible and has practically ceased in 
the greater part of the East Lunngwa Province, action to prevent it having been 
taken by the native authorities owing to congestion in the reserves. In the case of 
the Petauke District the i^olicy is to offer intending new settlers land in certain 
reserves or on crown land, and a few fanoilies have availed themselves of these 
facilities. It is remarked that immigration from Nyasaland is on the increase in this 
district, the native authorities of which are to be congratulated on the resolute and yet 
sympathetic manner in which they have handled this problem.® 

1934. In the Luzidazi District an increase of 3,071 is attributed to immigration 
from Nyasaland, which is said to bo due to the need for more land suitable for 
agricultural development. 

... it is stated that there is also a certain measure of immigration into the [Eastern] 
Province from Portuguese East Africa, which would very largely increase were it 
not for the stringent measures ado^zted to prevent anything of the kind, such steps 
being rendered necessary owing to the danger of really harmful congestion in a 
country which already is quite sufficiently thickly populated. 

Apart from the movements indicated above there has been little or no immigration 
elsewhere beyond the usual comings and goings, dictated largely by family reasons, 
over the borders of the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika Territory.** 

Subsequent z'eports do not mention any appreciable immigration into 
any other Province than Barotse. 

1936. [Eastern Province] Since the foci of settlement of immigrants from Portu- 
guese territory are in the bordering Southern Clrewa and the Senga Reserves, already 
congested, it is irot unreasonable that no encouragement should be given to would-be 
settlers. The Native Authorities in these areas have therefore been advised to adopt 
an inflexible attitude towards any considerable movement into these parts so as to 
protect the interests of their own people.® 

1936. [Central Province] From the Congo Beige the movement into the old 
Kasempa Province seems to have ceased on account of mining developments in the 
former. But there is still a drift in from the pedicule, back to their old homes, of 
early Lala inhabitants of this Territory.® 

[Eastern Province] The number of permanent immigrants is if anything probably 
in excess of the number of permanent emigrants. There is always a small gradual 
influx into the Lundazi Di.strict from the heavily populated areas across the Nyasa- 
land hortlor but this is not considered to have exceeded 160 persons during the year. 

* Ibid, IMl, p. 12. ^ Ibid. 1932, p. 15. ® Ibid. 1933, pp. 10-17. 

'* Ibid, mn p. 12. ® Ibid. 1935, p. 69. 

“ Ibid. 1936, p. 15. Soe. also the statement of the District Commissioner, Serenje (Northern 
Province) 'that emigration to the Belgian Congo, which was checked last year, is now defitiitely 
reversed, but that many of those who emigrated do not seem to have any intention of x-eturning 
at present, the imraigr, ants being mostly newcomers to this Territory’ (ibid., p. 46). 
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Immigration from Portuguese Temtory into the neighbouring Reserves within the 
Fort Jameson and Petauko Districts would present a problem if it were permitted. 
Native Authorities are unanimous in discom-aging immigration as much as possible 
for they i-ealize the serious congestion that would result.^ 

1937. [Central Province] There is a certain amount of movement from the Congo 
‘pcdiculc’ into the North Swaka Re.serve and the Serenje District. In the case of 
the former the crowding in the North Swaka Reserve deters many from returning 
from the Congo Beige to what was their home some years ago. In the case of the 
Serenje District, whereas for some yeai-s the movement has been into the podicule, 
this year emigrations and immigrations have balanced.''^ 

There has probably been more immigration into the [Western] Provhico than 
emigration out of it. A few Natives from the Belgian Congo have taken up residence 
in the Mwinilunga District owmg to a compulsory system of cotton growing, which 
is unpopular, on the Congo side of the border. A small number of Natives from 
Portuguese Angola have also crossed the mtematiohal border. But the numbers are 
inconsiderable.’’ 

[Eastern Province] Immigration from Nyasaland into the Limdazi District is on 
the increase. This is due to the shortage of garden lands in that territory adjoining 
the border and to the famine which was recently experienced there. * 

1938. [Western Province] Iir the out-districts there has been normal increase, 
except that hi the Mwinilunga District it is estimated that about 2,000 souls took 
up residence from the Congo, Angolaland and Balovale. The immigration from the 
Congo is found to be due to the impopularity of compulsory cotton growing on the 
other side of the border, wliile that from Angolaland is said to be due to unpopular 
legislation. Perhaps the decreased tax in the Mwinilunga District has also had 
something to do with it.® 

[Northern Province] Statistics collected at Kawambwa during the last half of the 
year show an immigration of 200 taxable males, which would probably mean an 
immigration of approximately 2,000 persons in a full year." 

[Eastern Provmce] The occupation of Crown land in the Lundazi District by 
immigrants from Nj'asaland is . . . creating a situation which requires careful watch- 
ing. It is estimated that since October, 1937, some 5,000 persons have entered the 
district. They are mainly of the Tumbuka and Chewa tribes closely related to their 
Limdazi neighbom’s. The cause of this immigration is the lack of suitable land ivhere 
they had been living.’ 

2. Emigration 

The 1931 census report of Nyasaland suggests that in the preceding 
years there had been some immigration from. Northern Rliodesia. 

The -Provincial Commissioner [of the Northern Province] reported ‘The District 
Commissioner, Fort Manning, is officially informed that some 2,000 natives from 
reserves in Northern Rhodesia wish to settle in Nyasaland in 1929’, and in the 
following year, ‘ 2,200 natives settled in. Fort Manning from neighbouring districts’, 
the neighbouring districts referred to being Portuguese East Africa and Northern 
Rhodesia.® 

Womba (Wisa) — There were 6,736 natives belonging to this tribe, .showing an 
increase of 3,563 or 117-9 jjer cent over the number for 1921. Of this incrGa,S(i, it is 
probable that many of the 3,230 shown in tho Kota-Kota, Kasmigu, Dodza, and 
Dowa districts have assumed the name since tho 1921 Census, for the name did not 

/ ? Satw^ . . ' . ® Ibid. 793?, pp. 13-14. 

“Ibid., p. 26. ■* Ibid., p. 74, ® Ibid. XWS, p. 19. " Ibid., p. 4K. 

' Ibid., p. 70. Tho nuiubors of immigi'ants from the Mzimba District of Nyasaland who settled 
in Northern Rhodesia in 1937-9 were 967, 3,369, and 541 respectively ; see Nytusahuid Protectorate, 
Iteports of the. 1‘yovhic.ial Oommisskiners 1939, p. 38. 

* Nyiisaland Protectorate, 193 J, p. 14. 
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appear in the retimis from those districts in that year. Their home is Northern. 
Rhodesia and there can be little doubt that immigration is the other main I’eason 
for the increase in their numbers,^ 


But by 1946 the, number of Northern Rhodesians (Wemba) in Nyasa- 
land had decreased to 1,159,^ and the Northern Rhodesia Reports upon 
Native Affairs continually emphasize that there has been littie emigration 
from the Protectorate. 


1929. Emigration is very slight and shows no sign of incroasuig. It is purely of a 
domestic nature, brought about by members of families proceeding to rejoin their 
relations or clans in neighbouring territories." 

1930. On all foreign borders there is a more or less constant flow of individuals 
from one side to the other. Such movement is mainly domestic, and has no political 
significance. A whole village, or sometimes two or more villages may cross a foreign 
border and return after a iwiod of years. The total aggregate of emigrants from the 
Territory is, however, negligible at the preisent time.* 

1931. There is ... a certain funount of movement to and fro between the villages 
on both sides of our foreign borders. The niunbor of individuals concerned is not 
very large and if at the end of each year there is any balance it is probably in favour 
of Northern Rhodesia.''’ 

1032. . . . there is ... a certain amount of movement to and fro along our borders 
but this movement is inter-tribal and on balance is probably hi favoiu- of this 
Territory. A few of the Mashanjo vUlagos on the Masho River have moved across 
into Angola since the Boundary Commission completed its survey; it is almost 
impossible to state the number of people affected a.s the Mashanjo people are settled 
in small family hamlets. Since the decline in the activities on the mines in the Ndola 
and Solwozi Districts me or two villuge.s have transferred their domicile to the 
Belgian Congo." 

1933. Generally speaking no emigration of any considerable extent lia,s taken place 
in the Territory. The oxcoptions are in tlie Mwinilunga District, to the emigration 
from which and its causes raferonco has been made under the heading of ‘ Popula- 
tion and the former Poha District, now a portion of the Lusaka District. Hera it is 
stated that since the closing of the Government station at Feira some 6,000 souls, 
inoluding 1,300 taxable mate have removed to Portuguese East Africa. 

Elsewhere such slight movements os have taken place in. districts lying along the 
borders of the Tomtory have been made for family rea.sons or for the purpose of 
evading the native tax." 

1934. Attention has already been directed to the exodus of some 6,000 people 
reported from the Kalabo District." It is stated also that there ha.s been some move- 
ment back to Angola of natives from that Territory who settled on the main routes 
between Barotsa and Livingstone during the boom years and carried on a lucrative 
trade in prostitution and boor .selling, but who have now, owing to the very large 
deorea.se in tlie stream of workers returning home, abandoned their sites and gone 
back to their place of origin. 

In the Eastern Province it is reported that on balance the number of natives who 
emigrate to Nyasaland is rather greater than of those who come in from that 
Territory. Practically all are from the Vubwi Valley in the Fort Jameson district. 
No reason is assigned for this movement. . . . Apart from the instances mentioned 
there lias been little or no emigration during the year.*® 

1935. [Central Province] There has been the customary movement between the 


* Ibid., p. 24. 

" Report upon Native Affairs 1029, p. 8. 
" Ibid. 19-3./, p. 13. 

* See p. 406 above. 

" See p. 406 above. 


® Ibid, ms, p. 16. 

* Ibid. 1930, p. 11. 

« Ibid. 1932, p. 10. 

» Ibid. 1933, p. 17. 

*® Ibid, mi, pp. 12-18. 
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Congo, Angola and Northern Rhodesia with the balance probably favoming Northern 
Rhodesia owing to the reduction of the tax in the old Kasempa Province^ 

[Southern Province] In the eastern portion of the Lusaka District there is a 
constant movement backwards and forwards between Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa. The District Commissioner remarks that 
food supplies are the important factor in this movement, but that it can safely be 
said that there is no great fluctuation in the total population.^ 

The Northern Province marches with the Belgian Congo, Tanganyika Territory 
and Nyasaland, but no pronoimoed movement of population has taken place. Tribal 
boundaries overlap the territorial boundaries, and. there is a constant movement in 
both directions arising from noimal domestic need and influences. 

The District Commissioner, Serenje, reports a total reduction on his Congo border 
area of 660 natives. I fotmd a similar movement on the Fort Rosebery — Congo 
border. The movement was attributed to the low rate of taxation there. They -will 
come back again when economic conditions improve in this Territory.'’ 

[Eastern Province] ... the number of immigrants may be said to be almost pro- 
portionate to the number of emigrants. Fewer natives are entering the Province 
from Nyasaland and Portuguese East Africa and the emigration to the first- 
mentioned territory axjpears to be at a standstill. The number of those who continue 
to creep in from Portuguese East Africa is less than formerly and possibly balances 
the number of those, work-seekers in the first instance, who are taking up domicile 
in Southern Rhodesia. The number of these latter is believed to be increasing and, 
what is more, though some of thorn take rurto themselves wives in Southern Rhodesia, 
the number of women leaving the Province to join their husbands or prospective 
husbands is becoming increasingly greater.* 

[Barotso Province] In the Sesheke and Senanga Districts emigration equalises 
immigration j in the Balovale District immigration largely preponderates, find in the 
Mongu-Lealui and Manlioya Districts the influx of natives is said to be ‘falling off’ 
and ‘slightly loss’ thus implicitly assuming that in recent years it has been appreci- 
able. That part of the population living adjacent to the Angola Border is, in fact, 
liable to constant fluctuation conditioned by the state of the food suioplies and the 
pressure applied in tax collection respectively in Northern Rhodesia and Angola. 
In recent years this state of flux has been accentuated by the paucity of food, which 
has impelled natives to settle on whichever side of the border food was most 
plentiful. While in recent years emigration from the Kalabo District has amoimted 
to 17,000 persons, the District Commissioner anticipates an influx in the forth- 
coming year in view of the promising crops.’ 

1936. There is little or no emigration from the [Central] Province.® 

[Northern Province] In districts bordering on other provinces or territories, a 
certain amount of emigration and immigration has taken place with in most cases 
the nett result that the two movements have in a large measure balanced each other. 
.An exception to some extent is the Isoka District, regarding which the District 
Commissioner remarks that: 

‘A careful check of census of the south-eastern section reveals a considerable 
emigration to Nyasaland. This cannot be ascribed as having happened wholly in 
the year under review. ’This area had not been visited for some years (three) and 
it is lU'obablo that the emigration sho-wn by t,axes written off is spread over a 
number of years. For Muyornbe diidsion alone from 1933 on 168 names have been 
removed from a total of 632 taxable males. One must take into consideration 
deaths, exemptions and border jumpers but it may be said that of the figure given 
(158) probably 60 per cent, have moved to Nyasaland with their wives and 
families. This is most lilrely to have happened when tax was high here.’ 
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In the Mporokoso District there has been some movement to and fro across the 
border between Northern Rhodesia and the Congo due, in the belief of the District 
Commissioner, to the desire on the part of our people to remove to a country where 
the tax is much lower than om's and on that of the immigrants from the Congo to 
escape taxation altogether for as long as possible. When this misfortune threatens 
them on our side, they return whence they came. 

Of his natives the District Commissioner, Port Rosebery, remarks that, seeing that 
most of the district is adjacent to the Congo and considering the difference in taxation 
on either side of the Luapula, it is amprising that more of our natives do not emigrate 

1937. [Central Province] There is .said to be a very small drift of permanent 
emigrants from the Serenje District. “ 

[Northern Provmoe] Immigration and emigration entailing permanent removals 
continue in districts bordering on other territories. In the Port Rosebery, Kawambwa 
and Mporokoso Districts emigration into and immigration from the Congo is 
perennial. Reports from Port Rosebery and Mporoko.so indicate that these move- 
ments tend to counter-balance one another. The District Commissioner, Kawambwa, 
however, notes that oonsideroble numbom from that district appear to be emigrating 
into the Congo and ascribes this to the Irigher rate of tax prevailing in Northern 
Rhodesia. The District Commissioner, Isoka, reports no unusual movement to or 
from Nyasaland, and the same may bo said of Abercom in regard to interchanges 
with Tanganyika Territory.* 

[Barotso Province] The District Commissioner, Senanga, estimates that 300 
Natives have left his district for Angola and 200 for Mankoya District. There are no 
accurate figures of emigration but there is a continual drift to and from across the 
Angola border for domestic reasons.** 

1938. [Northern Province] Immigration and Emigration remains almost static. 
The border districts of Port Rosebery, Kawambwa, Mporokoso, Aberoorn and Isoka 
report the usual inter-territorial migrations. At Isoka there is said to have been a 
slight emigration to Tanganyika Territory owing to lack of land for cultivation, and 
to normal movements within the same tribe.® 

[Eastern Province] Emigration for purposes of settlement other than to Nyasa- 
land is practically unknown. About thirty-six taxpayers with their families are 
stated to have returned to Nyasaland from the Lundazi District for domestic 
reasons. The emigration of Natives from the South Eastern portion of the Port 
Jameson District, which was considerable a few years ago, has ceased. This exodus 
was attributable to land-shortage, and it seems lUiely that it may be resumed unless 
the Native reserves are extended.® 

[Barotae Province] In the Senanga District, immigration has been inconsiderable 
but emigrants have numbered 260 persons. Tliis emigration has been caused by 
the order to move cattle book behind the cattle cordon on account of the Pleuro- 
pneumonia Eradication Campaign and those people refusing to do so, emigrated. 
This emigration may he a serious factor in times to come, for these people are almost 
sure to try to retiu’n to this country when it is ‘ clean and they will attempt to bring 
with them their cattle which have been in contact with diseased herds in Angola.’ 

3. Migration of Labourers into Nortliern Rhodesia 

Alien Africans entering Northern Rhodesia. Information concerning the 
coming of natives from other territories to work in Northern Bhode.sia is 
scanty. It seems, however, that such migrants were numerous in the years 
preceding the slump of 1931. 

1929. ... Northern Rhodesia absorbs a considerable amount of immigrant labour 
from Nj^asaland, Portuguese West Africa and Portuguese East Africa. These natives 
* Ibid., p. 45. ® Ibid. 1937, p. 14. ® Ibid., p. 69. 

•* Ibid., p. 96. ® Ibid. 193S, p. 48. 

“ Ibid., p. 70. ’ Ibid., p. 89. 
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are employed by planters in the East Luangwa Province and by farmers on the rail- 
way line, and considerable numbers of men who prefer industrial work gravitate to 
the railways and timber companies. Comparatively few of these labour hnmigi-ants 
work on the inmos ; their physique is generally not good.i 

Beal difficulty has . . . been experienced in recruiting labom- for imderground work, 
and recently a large number of alien nativo.s were imported for this purpose from 
Southern Rhodesia.^ 

1930. The question of the labour supply for Uliiioa in the Territory was much 
simplified by the organisation of the Native Labour Association. . . . 10,500 natives 
were recruited and distributed to members of the Association. Of these over 2,000 
wore recruited in the East Luangwa Province, many of them being Nyasaland 
natives who had crossed tho border to look for work. 3,400 natives were imported 
from iSouthem Rhodesia; these wore trained labourers introduced in order to get 
over the difficult}' of the supj)ly of imderground workers, the local natives not being 
yet accustomed to this remunerative but unusual work.** 

1931 an increasing number of labourers are coming to work in Northern 

Rhodesia from Nyasaland, Portuguese West Africa and the Belgian Congo.'* During 
recent yoara largo numbers of alien natives have arrived in the Territory to work on 
the mines and on farms and no doubt their number has increased, Nyasaland 
natives are very popular on the mines because of their experience of imderground 
work ; natives from the West have usually found employment on farms or with the 
Zambezi Saw Mills.® 

But the depression starting in 1931 reduced considerably the influx of 
alien labourers. The change in the situation finds its expression in the 
Eeports upon Native Affairs for 1932 and 1933. 

1932. . . . the falling off in emplo3unent is greater in Northern Rhodesia than in 
neighbouring countries .... Tho position is not made easier by the arrival from 
Portuguese West Africa of large numbers of natives in quest of work. These men 
have walked long distances in the hope of getting employment and are willing to 
accept work of any nature at very low wages while they look around for the class 
of work which they prefer.® 

1933. Natives from Portuguese West Africa continued to enter the Territory in 
large numbers in search of work as was the case in 1932 and previous years.’ 

The number of Nyasaland natives working on the copper mines has decreased 
since 1932, the cause assigned being partly the restrictions imposed on the entry of 
Nyasaland natives into Northern Rhodesia but more especially tho fact of workers 
from that territory being gradually replaced by Northern Rhodesia native, s, who 
have become effleiont in duties previously undertaken by ahoria.® 

The more recent Reports upon Native Affairs do not mention the subject. 

Alien Africans staying in Northern Bhodesia. In connexion with the 
1931 census of non-natives, information was obtained from ‘employers of 
native labour as to the countries whence this labour came. It ap})eai‘S 
that of the 79,81 3 ‘Natives in Employment 69,517 or 87- 1 per cent, gave 

^ Report upon A'utive AJfairs 1339, -p. 16, ® Ibid., p. 17. 

® Ibid. 1.930) pp. 20-1. But see also ibid., pp. lS-10: ‘An unpi'ocBdentcd event was the reci'iiit- 
ineiit in iSouthem Bliodesia of over 2,000 natives for Northern Rhodc.si(ui Mine.s. These wore 
, mostly Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland natives, who had been trained on Mines in Sontlierh 
Rhodesia which do not need their services at the present time.’ 

* See also Rapport sur rAdminiilration dit Congo beige 1930, p. 142 ; W33, p. 9. 

' Report upon Hatiae ^Iffaire 1931, pp. 26-0. “ Ibid. 1932, p. 25. 

’ Ibid. 1933, p. 29. » Ibid., p. 31. 

® This probably moans ‘iion-native employers of native labour’. 

*“ Including 647 prisoners in jail (see OeJWMM Report 7937, p. 37). 
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Table 4. ‘Natims in Employment’ by Country of Origin and 
Sex, Northern JRhpdesia, 193E 


Se:i- 

Northern 

Rhodesia 

Southern 

Rhoilesia 

Nyasa- 

nyika 

Terri- 

tory 

Portu- i 
guese 
Africa 

Belgian 

Other or i 
unspecu 
fled 

Total 

Wales 

08,147 

627 

4,542 

267 

3,697 

502 

457 

78,299 

Pemale.5i . 

1,370 

8 

55 

1 

30 

49 

1 

1,514 

Total . 

09,517 

035 

4,597 

268 

3,727 

611 

458 

79,813 


^ See Cpmsus Report 1931, p. 98. 


Northern Rhodesia as their country of origin, while 10,296 or 12-9 per cent, 
did not do so. Of the 10,296 natives returned as aliens 4,697 came from 
Nyasaland, 3,727 from Portuguese Africa, and l,972i from other territories. 
Nearly two-thirds (6,660) were employed in the Luangwa Province where 
86 per cent, of all native mine workers employed in Northern Rhodesia 
were working.^ But by the time the census was taken (6 May 1931) the 
number of alien natives employed had ah-eady started its downwards 
trend. The number of alien natives employed on the mines which at the 
end of 1930 had amounted to 7,596 had decreased to 6,756 by the end of 
April 1931. The Administration has published a great ma.ss of figures 
concerning the number of miners emifioyed in Northern Rhodesia, adding 
in some cases a classification bj'- country of origin. I have summarized the 
principal data in the table on p. 434. 

The Mines Department shows (A) the ‘Actual number [of Natives] 
under engagement at end of month ’, distinguishing the ‘ Sources of Supply ’ 
(Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Other Sources). I have reproduced the 
figures for 31 December. 

The Mines Department shows (B) foi' each year the ‘Average Native 
Labour on Mines and Concessions’, and (C) the ‘Average Number of 
Natives in the Service of Companies and Contractors’ by ‘Territorial 
Classification’ (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Other Sources). The 
figures under B are the averages of the ‘Actual number [of Natives] under 
engagement at end of month’ (see A). The figures under C are somewhat 
muddled. For 1927-30 and 1933-8 they are again the averages of the 
numbers under engagement at end of month, but for 1931-2 they are the 
number under engagement on 31 December. The drop in 1931 and 1932 
and the rise in 1933 are therefore grossly overstated. 

The Department of Native Affairs shows (D) the ‘average number of 
natives employed monthly by the mining and concession companies’.^ 
These figures are still more misleading than those under C. For 1928-31 
they represent the sum of (1) the averages of the Natives under engage- 
inent at end of month (A) and (2) the averages of the Europeans under 
engagement at end of month (as given in the reports of the Mines Depart- 

Including 458 natives entered under ‘Other or Unspeciiled’ country of origin. 

^ See Census Report 1931, -pp. Ql-8. 

° Tlie reports for 1930-8 say ‘average of natives employed on the mines’. 
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ment).^ The figure given for 1932 (8,183) represents the average of the 
Natives under engagement at end of month; the drop from 1931 to 1932 
is grossly overstated, since the figure for 1931 includes Europeans while 
the figure for 1932 excludes them. As to the figures for 1933-8 their mean- 
ing is obscure ; all that can be said is that they are not comparable with 
any of those given for 1928-32. 

But the data published in the aimual Blue Books (E) and those imbhshed 
in the Annual Colonial Reports (E) are, if possible, even more chaotic. 
The figures in the Blue Books are described as the ‘Average numbers 
employed’ on mines, for 1935-9 the words ‘Natives only’ being added. 
It is possible that the figures for 1927-31 actually represent the numbers of 
(native and European) labourers employed on mines (excluding Conces- 
sions), though it is hard to see how these averages were arrived at. The 
figure for 1932 (27,851) is absolutely erratic; the total number of European 
and native labourers emploj^ed on mines or concessions decreased steadily 
from 15,204 at the beginning to 7,677 at the end of the year. The figures 
in the Colonial Reports, though they are all descril)ed as showing the 
average number of natives emifioyed, actually include for 1930-1 Europeans 
(as D). For 1932 the figure is only one-quarter as high as that given in the 
Blue Book, From 1933 on the figures given in tlie Colonial Reports are 
nearly all identical with those given in the Blue Books. .But, whatever 
may be their meaning, they are not even comparable among themselves.® 

Considering only the alien natives employed on mines and concessions 
it appears that their number averaged in 1927-9 842, 1,019, and 1,635 
respectively. By 31 January 1930 it had risen to 3,149 and reached its 
peak at the end of that year, amounting on 31 December 1930 to 7,696. 
It then dropped to 1,624 on 31 December 1932, rose to 2,383 on 31 July 
1934, and drojjped to 1,767 on 31 October (and 30 November) 1936. It 
increased thereafter and amomited on 31 December 1938 to 2,246. The 
proportion of aliens among the natives employed averaged about 8 or 
9 per cent, in 1927-29 and about 20 per cent, in 1930. It oscillated from 
October 1930 to May 1933 between 23 and 28 per cent.® In 1933-8 it 
averaged about 19, 13, 11, 11, 7, and 8 per cent, respectively. 

The ma,jority of the aliens were most of the time natives from Nyasa- 
land, but from May 1930 to February 1931, when the demand for alien, 
labour was greatest, there were sometimes more natives from other foreign 

^ As a conseijuenoc of this mistake some statements in the Meports wpmt Native Affairs of that 
period are erroneous. Tims the 1 930 report says (p. 20) : ‘The average number of natives employed 
on mines during the year was 30,1.38, and the number employed at the end of the year was 
29,700.’ This sentence should have read: ‘The average number of natives employed on mines 
during the j'ear was 27,326 and the number employed at the end of the year was 29,700.’ 

® Eor example, the 1936 report states (p. 23): ‘An average of 18,326 natives was employed in 
the mining industry against 17,381 during 1936.’ Tet, according to the figures published by the 
Mines Jdopartment the average daily number of natives employed decreased from 18,464 in 1936 
to 16,693 in 1936, and the average of the number under engagement at end of month from 1S,.'342 
to 16,997. 

See in this connexion ibid. 1932, p. 26: ‘The proportion of aliens on the mines is unreasonably 
high but the mine authorities anticipate that the number of Nyasaland natives will gradually 
decrease although it is pointed out that many of these aliens belong to the meohanical and semi- 
skilled type of natives who cannot readily be replaced.’ 
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sources than from Nyasaland. According to the Reports upon Native 
Affairs for IBSZ-i these other sources were ‘mainly Portuguese West 
Africa and Belgian Congo ’d According to the report of the Pirn Com- 
mission the origin of the Natives employed at the Copper Mines and 
Broken Hill at the end of April 1937 was as follows;^ 


Northern 

Rhodesia 

N'ljasa- j 

Tanga- 

nyika 

Terri- 

tory 

Congo 

Portu- 
guese 
! East 
Africa 

1 Portu- 
guese 
■ West i 
Africa \ 

Other 

Terri- 

tories 

Total 

17,97.5 

1,044 

95 

58 

94 

168 

48 

19,482 


Some of these figures, particularly those referring to Angola, are 
surprisingly low. The Commission says; ‘The actual number from this 
country is, however, greater, as many of the natives returned as Balovale"'* 
are in reality emigrants from Portuguese territory.’* 

As to the total number of alien native labourers in employment in 
Northern Rhodesia, the census of 5 May 1931 had shown that it then 
amounted to 10,296. Since the number of alien natives on mines was 1,841 
lower on 30 April 1931 than on 31 December 1930, it is safe to say that the 
total number of alien native labourers exceeded 12,000 at the end of 1930. 
The natives in employment from Nyasaland on 5 May 1931 numbered 
4,597, of whom about 1,400 were not employed on mines. The Committee 
appointed by the Governor of Nyasaland to inquire into Emigrant Labour, 
in its report dated December 1935, stated:® 

The Northern Rhodesian Government estimates that there are approximately 
2,000 Nyasaland Natives employed in Northern Rhode.sia at present. 

As the number of natives from Nyasaland employed on Northern 
Rhodesia mines was slightly over 1,300 from September to December 1936, 
it would seem that the number of Nyasaland natives working in Northern 
Rhodesia for employers other than the mining companies had decreased 
considerably since 1931. But the estimate of the Northern Rhodesian 
Government was probably an understatement. A survey of the adult male 
])opula.tiou, including absentees, carried out hi Nyasaland from February 
to October 1937, showed the ‘number of fit adult Nyasaland males 
employed for wages in Northern Rhodesia’ to be 4,108;® For 31 December 
1938-41 the numbers of Nyasaland native labourers in Northern Rhodesia 
were given as 4,300, 3,390, 3,000, and 4,500 respectively. 

A ooiisiderablo lunnbor of these are employed on the Copper Belt, wliilo others 
are engaged in Government service, on farms and with industrial undortii, kings. 

^ San Report upon Native Affairs 1032, p.2G; 1933, 'p.Ui 1934, 

Saa Vini Oommiasioxii Report Northern Jtfiodesia, p. 3li2. 

* 'I'ho number of natives returned as from .Balovale Avas 2,167 
;f:Ibid.;::p. 44..; ■ ' ' .y ^ ' ■ ■ 

' Nyasaland Proteotorato, iSeiJOrf on Emigrant Labour, 1935, p. IS. 

“ See Bell Oox^xmwion, Report on Nyamland, pp, 13y 98, 337. Tlie number of Nyasaland 
natives employed on Northern Rhodesia mines at end of month o.seillatcd from Fob. to Got. 1937 

between 1,086 aiul 1,221 ; see Northern Rhodesia, Mines Department, fJcpori 1937, p. 28. 

Sec Nyasaland Protectorate, Report 0/1*6 £o6owrDe2jariment 7939, p. 19; 7949,p.l;f94i, p. 7. 
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They usually obtain seasonal employment and there is a constant to and fro move- 
ments . 

Of natives from Portuguese West Africa, there was, as shown above, a 
notable immigration in 1032 and 1933. The Pirn Commission mentions 
‘Balovale or immigrants from Angola, who, while -waiting for something 
better to turn up, work for little more than rations for other natives, such 
as the holders of mining or Government jdots near Broken Hill’.^ It refers 
furthermore to the employment of alien labourers in the Eastern Province. 

There is a curious position in a jjart of the Fort Jameson area, where the farmers 
employ not local labour but men called in from Nyasaland or Portuguese territory.® 

But nothing perhaps better illustrates the irrelevance of ahen labour in 
Northern Rhodesia in recent times than the fact that Major Orde Browne 
in his excellent report on Labour Conditions in Northern Rhodesia (1938) 
does not mention this subject at all. 

4:. Migration of Labourers frorti' Northern Rhodesia 

Introduction. If one considers merely the net number of persons involved, 
immigration into Northern Rhodesia would appear to he the most important 
migration movement that affected the country in 1919-39. But immigra- 
tion of, say, 60,000 families into a territory five times as large as England 
and Wales and sparsely settled by only about 200,000 families was readily 
absorbed without any severe repercussions. It is a much more serious 
matter if, on the other hand, year after year, say, 60,000 able-bodied 
men are absent from such a country working in neighbouring territories. 
This kind of exodus has indeed afiected the compossition of the native 
population decisively for the last thirty-five years, and the opinion j)revail- 
ing twenty years ago that the expansion of the domestic labour market 
through the copper mines would put an ever-increasing check to emigra- 
tion^ has proved to be wrong. 

Northern Rhodesians at first apparently migrated only southwards. 
They left ‘the country to seek work in Cape Colony and in the coastal 

^ Ibid. 1939, p. 12; see also ibid. 1038, -$. 16. 

“ Pirn Cominission, Report Sortherii Rhodesia, p. 61. Recent reports refer repeatedly to such 
natives from Angola wlio apparently wore waiting in Northern Rhodesia for something better to 
turn up. Labour Bepartment, Report 19d0, p. 6, says: ‘There is a considerable influx of Natives 
from Angola in search of work in Southern and Northern Rhodesia. The number was probably 
about 5,000 in the year under review. Many of these Angoha Natives settle eventually in Barolse- 
land.’ Tlio same report states (ibid.) that ‘1,440 adults and 20 youths who originated in .iVngola’ 
were recruited in Northern Rhode-sia for work in Southern Rhodesia. In the following year 843 
natives from Angola were thus recruited for Southern Rhodesia (see ibid. 19il, p. 5). Even when, 
from 1 Jan. 1943 on, recruitment of Northern Rhodesia natives by the Witwatersrand Native 
La hour Association was suspended, the Association continued to recruit Angola natives in Northern 
Rhodesia {.see ibid. 1943, p. 6). 

® Pim Commission, Report Northern Rhodesia, p. 51. . . 

See, for example. Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1925-6, p. 18 : ‘ A great change has come 
over the field for native labour. Three years ago, opportunities for work in the Territory, even 
at the lowest wage, were entirely insufficient. Now mining and prospecting developments, 
oomhinod with their inevitable repercussions on agricultural and other activities, have produced 
a large and inoreasing demand for labour within the Territory. It is highly probable that the 
numbers of natives who leave Northern Rhodesia to work in other countries will decrease with 
every succeeding year.’ 
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areas before the K,hodesias were occupied by Europeans In a letter 
written in January 1889 on behalf of King Lewanika of Barotseland to the 
Administrator of Bechuanaland Sir Sidney Shippard, the French missionary 
Francois Coillard said : 

Many a Zambesian lias found his way to the Diamond Fields, and come hack 
deeply impresseil with the prestige of the British Goveminent. The tale of what 
they have seen and heard, and of its dealings with the native races, naturally leads 
their chiefs and their countrymen to yearn after the protection of Her Majesty the 
Queen’s Government.® 

While Barotseland natives continued to go to the Band Mines it was not 
until 1898 that they went to Southern Bhodesia. The Administrator of 
Northern Rhodesia, Major P. W. Forbes, in his description of the activities 
of R. T. Coryndon, who had been appointed by the Foreign Office to the 
post of Resident Commissioner of Barotseland and who arrived in the 
capital in October 1897, relates: 

Since Ills arrival at Dialui a number of the natives have expressed their intention 
of travelling to Bulawayo for work, and Mr. Coryndon has made arrangements for 
any natives so proceeding to bo fed on tlio jomiiey, and provided with employment 
on their arrival.^ 

By that time the natives of Barotseland evidently had heard of the urgent 
demand for alien labour on the part of the newly developed gold mines in 
Southern Rhodesia. The Chief Native Commissioner of Matabeleland in his 
report for the year ending 31 March 1898 described the situation as follows : 

The labour problem is one that requires the most serious consideration ; there is 
not suffioient labour in Matabeleland to supply the various mines when they are at 
work j wo must therefore look to the outside provinces for our supply. It is estimated 
that when the gold companies are fully engaged in developing their properties they 
will require from 15,000 to 20,000 native labourers. Our best source of supply is 
from the north of the Zambesi. . . . When once we can establish a system whereby 
native.s coining from the north to work are given fair and just treatment with 
reasonable remuneration for then' services I do not fear any difficulty in, the supply 
of labour from the north; and every year many natives from the north proceed to 
the Rand in search of work ; it would be much more favourable to them to obtain 
the work hero,'* 

With a view to keeping up a constant and regular supply of labour, ‘the 
Government, in combination with certain of the mine managers, initiated 

1 Piiu Commisaioii, Eeparl Northern, Rhodesia, p. 29. 

“ Marshall Hole, p. 213. See also ibid., p. 102. 

“ .British South Africa Company, Report on, the condition of the Terntories within the sphere of its 
operations 1896-7, p. 48. 

^ B.S.A.C., Reports on the Administration of Bhodesia 1897-8, pp. 215-16. The scarcity of local 
labour at the Soutliern Rhodesia mines in the early years may be illustrated by two quotations. 
In his report for 1900-2 the Administrator of Rhodesia, W, H. Milton, stated ‘that out of a total 
of 7,500 labourers employed during a recent month on eertain mines on which careful statistics 
are kept, loss than 700 were aboriginal natives of Southern Rhodesia’ (ibid, 1900-2, p. 18). ‘A 
return of the natives at work in the mines of Matabeleland at the end of last year [1002] showed 
that out ol a total ol about 8,000 employed only about 600 wore [Soutliern] Rhodesian natives’ 
{Directors' Report and AccoiMs 31 Mar. 1901 and 31 Mar. 1902., p, 26). The situation changed 
only after the estahlishment of a Native Labour Bureau. ‘The Compound Inspeotois leports for 
April [1004] . , , show that . . . out of a total of 9,647 natives employed [on mines], 3,188 or 33’3 
per pent, wore natives of Southern Rhodesia, and 6,359 or 66'7 per cent, natives of other countries ’ 
: (ibid. 1902-3, , p. 43).:^ . ; 
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a scheme for the introduction of labour from north of the Zambesi and 
the Deputy Administrator of Matabeleland, Captain A. Lawley, discussed 
this matter with King Lewanika personally. 

Towards the end of 1897 the desirability of extending our administratioir in a 
northerly direction seemed to mo so important that I arranged with Major Coryndon, 
our reiaresentative with Lewaaiika, to meet mo with the king in person at the Victoria 
Falls ... I accordingly jiroceeded in May, 1898 ... to the Zambesi river. . . . 

In my interview with the king ... I entered at length into the question of the 
supply of native labour to the mines of Matabeleland.® 

A few months later the Chief Native Commissioner of (Southern) 
Rhodesia reported from Matabeleland: 

The first batch of Barotso natives (about 160) arrived hero towards the latter end 
of August ; as mine boys they are rather inferior, but this is a good deal owing to 
their rawness.® 

While this was the beginning of a continuous flow of natives from North- 
Western Rhodesia to Southern Rhodesia similar efforts were made to 
draw natives from North-Eastern Rhodesia. In June 1898, Major Colin 
Harding arrived at M’peseni’s (Eort Jameson) for the purpose of recruiting 
natives for the police in Mashonaland.* He reported :® 

Tho natives make excellent policemen and readily came and were enlisted for 
service in Mashonaland, in all four or live hundred must have gone south from this 
district alone, between the months of Juno and December for labour® and police 
duties.® I am of opinion that largo quantities of native labour can be drawn from 
this district, provided that tho first batches are treated with consideration and fair- 
ness, enabling them to return with satisfactory accounts of the country and the 
treatment they have received. 

The various reports of the British South Africa Company deal very 
fully with the migration of Northern Rhodesia natives to Southern 
Rhodesia mines.® I shall quote here a few passages from the reports for 
1898-1903. 

Ill the month of May, 1899, a Labour Bureau was instituted at Bulawayo .... 

The importation of labour from outside has only been tried on a small scale. . . , 

B.S.A.O., Reports on the Adminislraiion of Rhodesia 1S07-S, pp. 108-9. See also B.S.A.C., 
Directors' Report and Accounts 1897-S, p. 26: ‘The Administration, with the co-operation of the 
Mining Companie.9, is making every endeavour to cope with the labour diliimdty. A scheme for 
the introduction of labour from Northern Rhodesia has been initiated.’ 

® B.kS.A.C., Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia 1897~S, p. 112. 

“ Ibid., p. 220. ■‘See ibid., p. 115. ® Ibid., p. 399. 

® See also in this con nexion the following statement of the Deputy Administrator of Northern 
Biiode.sia, R. Codrington, ibid., p. 114: ‘The export of labour to Mashonaland is one of the most 
obvious directions in which we can contribute to the development and pro.sperity of Rhode-sia, 
and our preliminary experiments ill this direction seem likely to be successful.’ 

' Of tlio natives thus enrolled as policemen many stayed for a long time in Southern Rhodesia. 
See ‘ Report of tho Commandant of the British South Africa Police for the Period ending 31 Mar. 
19(X)’ (ibid. 1898-1900, p. 4S): ‘The present strength of the Mashonaland Native Police is 299. 
All, with the exception of three, aro natives of British Central Africa , . . 

® See, for example, ibid. 1897-8, pp. 103, 109, 196-7, 206, 219-20 j 1898-1900, pp. 155-6, 
262-3, 284; 1900-2, pp. 164, 176, 179-80, 297, 411; Directors’ Report and Accounts 1902-3, 
p. IS; 1903-d, p. 13; lOOS-6, pp. 7, 9, 30, 61; 1906-7, pp. 6, 9, 47. 71; 1907-8, pp. 6, 31, 34-5, 
49; 1908-9, pp. 10, 39, 41, 46 ; Report of the Sevenih Ordinary General Meetiwj, 4 Dec. 1901, 
p. 15 ; Report of an Extraordinary General Meeting, 23 Jan. 1908, p. 12. 
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The C4ovemment has also made experiments either directly or indirectly (by 
rendering financial and other assistance to private labour agents) to encourage the 
importation of natives from Angoniland and the country North of the Zambesi, 
but in this case also the numbers who have come down are disappointing, and a long 
time elapses before they become really efficient miners.* 

Over fifteen bundred labourers from M’peseni’s Counti-y have gone down to 
Salisbury to worlc in the mines, where they receive higher pay than in their own 
country. The men wiio have returned from Mtishonaland ex])roaH thoniKolvos as 
quite satisfied with the conditions of their service, and a gradually increasing 
number may bo expected to go down every year.® 

Together witli the Batpnga . . . they [the Batoka people] .supply the bulk of the 
labour from this territory now employed in the Matabeloland mines, but considering 
the population I am of opinion that with a more intelligent and energetic system of 
laboru'-agency, the supply might bo trebled.® 

The men even at this distance [from Barotseland] find thoir way to Bulawayo and 
Salisbmy for work. I was constantly meeting boys who had just rotiu'ned from 
Southern Rhodesia, or were going down, but they object to be taken down in a mob 
by an agent. Being improperly fed on the journey, some of them run away, some 
die en route, and only a certain percentage aw'ivo at Bulawayo, where, so 1 am 
informed, they often wait a month to recruit thoir health before they are fit for work. 
Those who desert return to thoir kraals, and prejudice their brothers and friends 
against going down. One or two do such harm in this way that it takes months to 
eradicate it. Those who arrive safely work well, earn good money, buy hoes, &o., 
then return to thoir homes, and after a few months of idleness they leave again for 
the mines. 

Up to now, it has been impo.ssiblo to keep an authentic record of the exportation 
of native labour from this country, but I am of opinion that a far greater number 
travel south of the Zambesi than is generally imagined, and it only requires an 
organised bureau to enable the Barotse country to play a great part in the supply of 
native labour for Southern Rhodesia. 

A Company’s official or a Police Officer should be stationed at each of the principal 
drifts, viz., Kazungula, Victoria Falls, and Walker’s Drift, to stoii the inroad of 
unauthorised agents, to keep a record of all boys who leave the country, showing 
under whose direction they go, to what destination, and at the same time to do all 
that is possible to persuade the indunas and chiefs of the different districts to bring 
in those boys who want work. 

I was particularly struck on my road to Lealui by the quantity of available labour, 
which I saw at the different lu-aals m route. Hitherto neither the King nor his 
son Lotia have done much to encourage tlieir followers to cross the Zainbe.si for 
work,' 

[Bat-oka District] The supply of labour is not so plentiful as is imagined, owing 
to the depopulation referred to [due to former raids of Matabele and Barotse], and 
to the inducomonts held out to the natives to go down to the min6.s in Southom 
Rhodesia, Johannesburg and Kimberley.® 

The agreement with the Witwatersrand Native Labom- Association . . . having 
proved unworkable, a new agreement is rmder discussion. It is proposed that the 
agreement should provide for recruiting for the common benefit in both Northern 
* ‘Report by the Administrator of Mataheleland (Sir Arthur Lawloy), for the Two Years 
ending March Hist, 1900’, lieports on the Adminutraiion of Rhodesia 18'JH-1900, p. 28. 

® 'Report by the Administrator of North-Eastern Rhodesia (R. Codringtoii) for two Years 
ending March .Mst, 1000’, ibid., p. 71. . ■ 

‘Reports by the Administrator of North- Wo.stern Rhodesia (Barotseland) (R. T. Goryndon)’, 
'ibid.v'p. 04,; 

' Report by the Aoting British Resident of Barotseland (Major Colin Harding), 22 Deo. 1899, 
ibid., p. 98, 

Ejetraets from a report of the District Commissioner, ‘North-Western Rhodesia, Report of 

the Administrator (R. T. Coryndou) 1901-190*2’, ibid. 1900-2, p. 449. 
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and Southern Rhodesia, on the imderstandiiig that no natives recruited in either 
territory will be sent to the Witwatersrand until the local requirements for labour 
have been fully metd 

A Niitivis Laliorii' Bureau was established by the Company in September, 1903, 
to organise a, better supply of native labour. Agents have been stationed in North- 
Wi'sterji Rhodesia, and much hits been done to regulate the supply of labour coming 
from Nortii-Easterri Rhodesia and the Nyasa district, via Feira.^ 

It is coTisiderod, however, that the development of mines in the Kafue District, 
added to tho ever increasing requirements of settlers, missionaries and officials, in 
North-Eastern Rhodesia, will absorb all the available labour in the near future.® 

In. 1 905 the Administrator of Southern Rhodesia, Sir William Milton, 
appointed a Committee to inquire into the causes of the annually recurring 
labour shortage, and into the worldng of the Native Labour Bureau.* One 
cause of the labour shortage apj)eared to be the higher wages in the 
Transvaal mines. 

The evidence before tho Conunittoo lias very clearly shown that the practice of 
bringing gangs of labourers, recruited by tho Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion in Norbhorn Zambosia and territories lymg to the north, through Rhodesia is 
detrimental to Rhodesian industries, and is calculated to spread discontent among 
the natives of Southern Rhodesia. 

The Conunittee recommends that the Govermnont of Southern Rhodesia should 
take stepis to arrange with the Governments of North-Eastern and North-Western 
Rhodesia that the Rhodesian iiidustrios should have the first call on any surplus 
labour available in those territories, and if any .surplus remains which can be spared, 
it should bo sent to the Transvaal by sea, and not by the land route through this 
country. . . 

As regards the Labour Bureau the Committee came to the conclusion 
that a Bureau ‘dependent on voluntary contributions can neither be 
effective in its work nor permanent in its character’ and recommended the 
imposition of a tax upon employers of labour for the purpose of raising 
funds for the support of the Bureau. This recommendation led to the 
reconstitution of the Rhodesia Native Labour Bureau in 1906. The ensu- 
ing situation was described by the Administrator of Southern Rhodesia, 
Sir William Milton, as follows : 

The recruiting of natives for tho mines takes place either through private agents 
or through the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau, ... 

Its energies w'ere chiefly devoted to opening up of new recruiting fields, and permis- 
sion was obtained to recruit in North-Eastern and NoHli- Western Rhodesia, under 
regulations framed by tho respective administrations, safe-guarding the interests 
of tho natives. Natives from North-Eastern Rhodesia contract for a term of twelve 
months, and those from Nortli- Western Rhodesia for six months, with an option of 
renewing for another three months. Considerable numbers have been, arriving from 
these provinces, and more are expected.® 

^ Dinxtors' Report ami Accounts 31 Mar. 1901 and 31 Mar. 190tt, ji. 27. But sco also ibid., 
p. 30, tho following resolution adopted by the South African Inter-Colonial Conference held at 
Bloemfontein, M.rr., 1903 : ‘That all British possessions in South, Central and East Africa should 
bo an open field for labour roeruitiiig, and that aU natives should be allowed to choose their own 
spheres of work.’ 

® mi. 1902-3, p, 14. ® Ibid., p. 11. 

^ See ibid. i9d5-6, p. 31. A Ibid., p. 32. 

® Ibid. 1900-7, p. 39. Tor further details concefning the activities of tho Rhodesia Nati\'e 
Lahoitr Bureau in Northern Rhodesia, see p. 443 below. 
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At the same time the Administrators of North-Western and North- 
Eastern Rhodesia repoited : 

The total number of natives who have been registered for employment in the 
Southern Rhodesia mines is 5,180. The period contracted for is six months. 

The majority of these have been recruited by the Rhodesian Native Labour 
Bureau, but not a few have travelled south in search of labour of their own accord, 
preferring to bo indejjendont in their choice of labour.^ 

Moat of the 700 men who were recruited by the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association for a year’s work on the Rand mines have already retm-ned to their 
homes. Although the conditions of employment under the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association appear to be moi-e favourable than tho.se obtaining at any other 
labour centre, yet the death rate among these men was very heavy. Recruiting for 
the Rand is now prohibited, but it is likely tliat a considerable number of men, 
attracted by the high rate of pay given on the Rand, will find their way down on their 
own account during the coming year.’® 

In his Report for 1908-9 the Chief Native Commissioner of Matabele- 
land mentions the recruiting of Northern Rhodesia natives for farm labour. 

In order to meet the requhements of the farming community, permission was 
granted to recruit on behalf of the Agricultui'al Union 300 natives from North- 
Western Rhodesia, These natives were contracted to employers for nine calendar 
months under certam conditions pertaining to their welfare.® 

In this century there has been in addition a large migration towards the 
north, mainly to the Katanga mines in the Belgian Congo, ^ but also to 
German East Africa® and later to Tanganjdka, though the bulk of migrant 
labourers continued to go to Southern Rhodesia.® 

The vital importance for the Protectorate of the migration of natives to 
other territories has been realized for more than two decades. Dozens of 
departmental and other reports published by the Administration have 
dealt with this subject, and aforost every year the Advisory Council and 

^ ‘Extracts from the Report of the Acting Administrator of North-Western Rhodesia, 1006- 
1007,' Lireatom’ Report and Accounts 1000-7, p. 61. 

® 'North-Eastern Rhodesia, General Report for the two Years ending 31st Maroh, 1907, ’ ibid., 
p, 71. Soo also Davis, p. 136; ‘Until the imposition in Ma}'' 1013 of the restriction on recruitment 
north of latitude 22“ South, a certam number of workers found their way to tlie gold-mines of 
Johannesburg.’ 

® Directors' Report awl Accounts 190S-9, p. .38. 

* ‘The Congo mines wore developed and worked in the eiuly days largely by the labour of 
Natives derived from the Mweni-Luapala and Aweraha proviiices of Northern Rhodesia’ (Davis, 
p. lofi). ‘Eor about twenty years the industries of Katanga have been able to count bn consider- 
ablo numbors of labourers originating from Northern Rhodesia’ {Le ProbUme de la Main-d'Dium 
au Congo Beige, Rapport 1930-1, Katanga, p. 100). See also Northern Rhodesia, Report upon 
Native Affaire 1931, p. SO: ‘Siuco the earliest days of mining natives have found in that Territory 
well paid congenial employment and large numbers have completed many oontraots.’ See 
furthermore Churoh (member of the East Africa Commission), Africa (1927), p. 117: ‘Wo 
wore informed tiiat not the least attraetiou of the Belgian Congo mines for the blacks is the absence 
of Huiial discrimination.’ (The Mining Union of Upper Katanga had been created by a decree of 
28 Got. 1906 for the exploitation of the mines discovered by The Tanganyika Conceasions, Ltd. j 
the mines were opened in 1911. See Davis, p. 53, and Buell, 'I'he Native Problem in Africa, 
Vol. ii, p.424,) 

® See Davis, p. 136. 

* See also in this connexion Northern Rhodesia, Native Affairs, Report 1935, p. 73: ‘Possibly 
there is some truth in the remark of the District Commissioner, Lundazi, that the exodus to 
Southern Rhodesia is a matter of habit, and that a native goes there because hie father did and 
perhaps his grandfather before him.’ ■ 
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its successor, the Legislative Council, have debated the problem for hours. 
But a perusal of this vast amount of documents reveals very few facts, 
because the statistics collected in Northern Rhodesia are scanty and most 
contradictory and because neither the Administration nor anyone else has 
taken the trouble of adequately supplementing the Northern Rhodesia 
statistics by those of the territories to which the natives migrated. I shall 
try here to fill this gap in part by summarizing the pertinent statistics 
compiled in Southern Rhodesia, which throw much more light on the 
migrations of Northern Rhodesia natives to this territory than the statistics 
of their country of origin.^ 

Northern Rhodesia Natives leaving for Southern Rhodesia. The natives 
going to Southern Rhodesia in 1906-33 were either recruited by the 
(Southern) Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau or went there independently.'^ 
The Bureau started operations in 1906 and was closed in 1933, Statistics 
of the activities of the Bureau have been published by the Bureau itself, 
by the Rhodesian Chamber of Mines, by the British South Africa Company, 
and from 1926 on by the Northern Rhodesia administration.*’ The stati- 
stics given in the Bureau's own reports are, of course, the most detailed 
but they were prepared in a haphazard fashion. Some statements refer 
to all labourers from 'North of the Zambesi’, but these figures evidently 
comprise sometimes only labourers from Northern Rhodesia and some- 
times labourers both from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The figures 
show for some periods all the labourers recruited, for other periods only 
the labourers who arrived in Southern Rhodesia, for still other periods 
only the labourers who were distributed to employers (in Southern or 
Northern Rhodesia). 

According to the statistics published by the Rhodesian Chamber of 
Mines the numbers of natives from Northern Rhodesia distributed by the 
Bureau* were as follows 


1906 

1,679 

1910 

9,120 

1914 

5,408 

1918 

6,418 

1922 

4,060 

1907 

7,890 

1911 

6,688 

1916 

6,602 

1919 

8,609 

1923 

6,348 

1908 

7,411 

1912 

12,126 

1916 

4,142 

1920 

14,679 

1924. 

1 4,409 

1909 

7,467 

1913 

6,601 

1917 

8,649 

1921 

9,058 

1925 

9,028 


^ It is possible that a systematic perusal of the ofScial (and private) pnblioatioiis on the Belgian 
Congo would likewise have proved usefid. I shall, however, confine myself here to quoting at 
fandom a few passages from such documents. 

“ Often labourers who had first come as recruits, came again on their own account. See, for 
example, Southern Rhodesia, Report on Ptiblic BedUk 19J2, p. 6: ‘Northern Rhodesia . . . is 
practically the only field where fresh labour supplies can be recruited, and to that territory the 
operations of the Labour Bureau are entirely confined. This organisation taps the sources of 
labour and brings down the raw recruit to work on the mines. This recruit, returning home after 
his period of contract, may, and often does, elect to return to mine work, but then, having gained 
in knowledge of what is before him and what to expect, he comes almost invariably on his ovui 
account, being thus unfettered and independent.’ 

” The latter statistics refer only to recruiting in Northern Rhodesia for employment outside 
the Territory. They are reproduced p, 448 below. 

^ I suppose that these numbers comprise Northern Rhodesian and alien labomers recruited in 
Noithern Rhodesia supplied to Northern or Southern Rhodesia employers, but do not include 
Northern Rhodesian labourers recruited in Southern Rhodesia. 

“ SeeRhodesiaChamberofMines, Bulawayo, Report J9f 7, p. 44; 1925, p. 40. The Chamber did 
not publish the figures for 1926-33. 
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According to the same source the number of labourers supplied to 
employers in Northern Rhodesia was as follows d 


1914 892 

1915 2;io 

1911) 100 


1917 
191 S 
1919 


230 

288 

529 


1920 

1921 

1922 


51 

31 

74 


1929 

1930 

1931 



As to the labourers coming on their orvn account, the Chief Native 
Commissioner of Southern Rhodesia has published for each year from 
1925 on the number of ‘Native foreigners entering the Colony in search 
of work’, classified accordmg to country of origin. Table 5 shows the 


Table o. Northern Rhodesia Natives entering Southern Rhodesia 
in Search of Wm% 1925-43^ 


Year 

1 AditUs 

Juveniles 

Total 

Original 

registrations 

Re-entrants 

1925 




19,803 

1926 




23,312 

1927 

16,292 

2,091 

3,374 

21,757 

1928 

15,456 

2,728 

3,154 

21,338 

1929 

1.5,690 

3,487 

3,949 

23,126 

1930 

13,031 ' 

2,593 

3,599 

19,223 

1931 1 

8,666 

1,407 

2,134 

12,197 

1932 ' 

6,039 

2,537 

2,268 

10,844 

1933 

1 0,801 1 

4,221 

3,082 

17,104 

1934 

1 12,470 1 

4,222 

3,032 

19,724 

1936 

17,777 

! 3,391 

3,614 

24,682 

1936 

16,676 

3,313 

5,213 

26,102 

1937 

19,489 

4,116 

5,237 

28,841 

1938 

9,104 

1,861 

1,494 

12,449 

1939 

7,376 

1,740 

1,241 

10,367 

1940 

9,773 

3,248 

979 

14,000 

1943 

9,604 

2,192 

1,067 

12,923 


* Sea Southern Rhodesia, Report of the Chief Native Commimomr J!)2o, p. 4 ; p, 8 ; lOHr, 
p. 5; im, p. 0; 7,92.9, p. 8; 7.930, p. 8; 7937, p. 8; 1032, p. 11 ; 1933, p. 8; 7934, p. C; 1933, p. 7; 
W36, p. 7; 1937, p. 8; 1933, p. 8; 7.939, p. 6; 1040, p. 8; Southern Rhotle.sia, Report of Super- 
visor of Native Labour Immigration 1943, p. 2. The totals given in the 1043 Report (ibid.) for 
‘Hative Imniigrants entering Southern Rhodo.sia’ from Northern Uhofle.sia in 1930-43 diffenlbr 
rao.st years from tlioso given above. They read: 19,223, 12,459, 10,848, 10,750, 20,417, 26,779, 
25,231, 28,799, 12,449, 10,374, 14,030, 14,801, 12,435, and 12,923. The figure for 1944 was 12,823; 
seu Secretary for Native Affairs, Northern Rhodesia, 10 Jan. 1945, Legislative Council Debates, 
vol, xlix, ool. 77. 

figures of labourers thus coming from Northern Rhodesia. The.se figures 
are identical with those given (for 1927-34) by the Northern. Rliode.sia 
Secretary of Native Affairs as the numbers of natives estimated to have 
proceeded independently to work in Southern Rhodesia. But in his report 
for 1930 the Chief Native Commis.sioner of Southern Rhodesia stated that 
the 1930 figure of adult foreigners entering the Colony was not compara.ble 

^ See Rhodesia Cbambor of Mines, Bulawayo, MepoH 19U, p. 20; 1913, p. 20 ; 7979, p. 20; 1917, 
p. 20; 7973. p. .20; 1919,p.2l3-, 1920,p. 18; 7927, p. 18; 7922, p. 18; 7,923, p, 18;7924,p. 18; 1925, 
p.l8: .Z.92fi,p,13; 7.92?',p. 17; 7923, p. 17; 7929, p, 17; 7939, p. 17; 7.937, p. 9; 793.2, p. 9. 
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with that for 1929 as the latter ‘was based on the Central Alien Tax Bureau 
figure (which includes R.N.L.B. natives) while the former was ‘ the Native 
Department figure ’ which excluded natives recruited by the Native Labour 
Bureau 1 The aijparent drop in the number of Northern Rhodesians enter- 
ing Southern Rhodesia in search of work from 23,126 in 1929 to 19,223 in 
1930would then, in fact, represent an increase, since in 1929 4, 599 labourers 
were distributed by the Labour Bureau. Yet, the Commissioner writes on 
the following page of his report: ‘It is to be presumed that this drop of 
nearly 17 per cent, is the result of activities in the Northern Rhodesia 
copper belt. Actually the number of natives employed on the Northern 
Rhodesia mines increased from 22,341 at the end of 1929 to 29,689 at the 
end of 1930. I am, therefore, inclined to assume that the 1929 figure and 
also all prior figures just as the figures for subsequent years exclude 
recruited labourers. 

Northern Rhodesia Natives Staying in Southern Rhodesia. .From 1911 on 
some count of Northern Rhodesians was made at each census in Southern 
Rhodesia. In 1911 there were 6,143 (6,012 male, 131 female) Northern 
Rhodesia ‘Natives enumerated on Householders’ Forms, travelling by 
Rail or Coach, and living in Urban Locations’. These figures excluded 
Northern Rhodesia natives employed on mines who in the census report 
were given as 12,000. The total of 17,100 is stated to represent the number 
of Northern Rhodesia natives ‘living in Southern Rhodesia at 7th May 
1911’.» 

In 1921 ‘the Census .Dei)artment by means of householders’ forms filled 
in by employers, location managers, etc., counted all natives actually at 
work, or present in the towns, on Census day, including indigenes and 
aliens’. The number of such natives whose country of origin was stated to 
be Northern Rhodesia was 32,125 (31,201 males and 924 females).'^ 

In 1926 ‘the machinery of the census organisation was utilised to obtain 
li’om employers of native labour returns of the natives in their service, . . . 
their number and their countries of origin’. The ‘Natives employed on 
4th May, 1926’, udiose country of origin was stated to be Northern 
Rhodesia was 35,486 (36,431 males and 55 females).® It should be noted 
that the results for 1926 are not comparable with those of 1921 and 1911 

' See SoiitUern Rhodesia, Report of the Chief Native Oommiaeiouer 1930, p. 8. 

Ibid., p. 9. 

^ See Southern Rhodesia, Report regarding the Census 7th Mag 1011, pp. 24, 38. It sliould bo 
noted, liowever, that the figure actually did not include all Northern Rhodesia natives living in 
Southern Rhodesia. It certainly excluded those who lived in a reserve, for example, after having 
married a Southern Rhodesia girl. (In his report for 1908-9 the Chief Native Commissioner of 
Matabeleland listed among the conscientious taxpayers ‘those alien natives who have .become 
domiciled and have elected to make this country their home, and have “ konzad ” to and have 
placed themselves under the tribal control of some chief’; see British South Africa Company, 
Directors' Report and Accounts 1908-9, p. 37.) . 

•* See Southern Rhodesia, Iiml.Beportregar.ding tlie OensuaSrdMay 1921,pp. 6, 19, Thenumber 
of Northern Rhodesia Natives employed on Southern Rhodesia mines had increased considerably 
in the year ijreoeding the census date (see Table 8). Davis says (p. 16fi); ‘In Southern Rhodesia 
in 1920 some 24,000 Northern Rhodesian Natives were employed on mines, farms, railways and 
other work.’ 

® See Southern Rhodesia, Report regarding the Census 4th May 7926, 1'arl III, pp. 21, 47. 



Table 6. Northern Rhodesia Natives employed on ScmOtem Rhodesia Mines, January 1919 to December 19M'^ 



p. 27 ; 1941, p. 24; 1942, p. 3i ; 2943, p. 29 ; 1944, p. 32. The yearly aTerages differ for some years from those given in Table 18 {col. 2). 
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since the object of the earlier counts was to cover not only natives employed 
on the census date but also unemployed adults and children.^ The enormous 
drop in the number of enumerated females illustrates the difference in the 
scope of the counts. 

No statement concerning the method used at the count of 1931 seems 
to have been published but it is probable that the enumeration was made 
in the same manner as in 1926. In 1936 the scope was the same as in 1926 
but the method differed slightly : 

In former census yeais natives employed on mines were not enumerated at the 
census, but particulars were obtained from the monthly returns of employment 
on mines rendered to the Department of Mines. In the 1936 census, however, 
natives employed on mines were also enumerated, and all employers of native 
labour were requhed to fm’nish returns of all natives employed by them on 6th May, 
1936.^ 

The report on the 1936 census showed ‘the distribution of male native 
employees by countries of origin at each census date since 1921’,® giving 
for Northern Rhodesia: 


mi 

1926 

1931 

1936 

31,201 

\ 36,431 

36,542 

46,884 


The report reached the conclusion that ‘employment of Northern 
Rhodesia natives increased slowly between 1921 and 1931 and sub- 
stantially in the succeeding inter-censal period’.* But in reaching this 
conclusion the author evidently overlooked the fact that the 1921 figure 
of 31,201 included other than employed natives and that the increase in 
male employed natives was actually larger between 1921 and 1931 than 
indicated by the above figures. 

According to the census taken in 1941 the number of Northern Rhodesia 
male natives in employment in Southern Rhodesia was 48,163.® 

Table 18 shows (col. 2) the average number of Northern Rhodesia 
natives employed on Southern Rhodesia mines in 1912-44. Table 6 
shows the number of Northern Rhodesia natives employed on Southern 
Rhodesia mines at the end of each month from January 1919 to Decem- 
ber 1944. 

I shall now turn to the Northern Rhodesia statistics which, of 
course, cover also those natives going to other territories than Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Northern Bhodesia Natives leaving the Proteotoraie. The Department of 
Native Affairs provided for 1926—33 details about the recruiting of 

Of the 101,813 natives returned on householders’ fomis in 1921, 18,891 were ‘unemployed’ 
(1,385 male adults, 4,220 males 14 years and under, 7,818 married females and 5,462 unmarried 
i<ixasXss)-,ma Final Raporimjarding the Geimis Srd May 

“ ‘Census of Topulation, 1936, Natives in Employment’, Economic and Statistical Bulletin of 
Southern Rhodesia, 21 Oct. 1937, p. 1. For schedule used see Southern Rhodesia, Report m the 
Census of Population, 1936, pp. 

Ibid., p. 106. 

■* Ibid., p. 107. 

^ See Mcondmic and Statistical Bulletin of Southern, Rhodesia, 21 Mar. 1942, p. 1. 
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Nortiiern Rhodesia labourers for other countries (Southern Rhodesia, 
Congo mines, and Tanganyika Territory plantations) 




1926 


1 1927 

1 1928 


S.Ii. 

Oonijo 

T.T. 

SM. 

1 Congo 

T.T. 

S.Ii. 

Congo 

T.T. 

Recruited 

Repatriated 

Deaths 

Employed 

31 Doe. 1 

4,882 

7,104 

i 

.. 

4,009 

6,376 

•• 

506 

.. 1 

4,718 

6,533 

6,163 

3,774 

230 
383 j 

1 •• 

4,022 

4,387 

112 

6,083 

6,176 

5,296 

114 

3,140 

27 

150 



1 1929 1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


8.R. 

Congo 

S.B. 

Congo 

S.R. 

Congo 

S.R. 

S.R. 


4,699 

4,110 

3,300 

1,192 

1,211 

651 

879 

283 

Repatriated 

3,968 

4,372 

4,422 

3,018 

4,024 

678 

1,435 

1,243 

Deaths 

112 

75 

92 

27 

21 

13 

26 


Employed 

31 Dec. 

6,678 

2,460 

6,410 

634 

3,004 

- 

1,563 

604 


The figures of recruited labourers are considered accurate by the 
Administration, but I do not feel quite sure about that.^ 

The reports of the Department of Native Affairs show for some years 
also the number of natives leaving the Territory indeiDendently (by 
district or province of origin) and in particular the number of natives 
going to Southern Rhodesia. I have summarized the results in Table 7. 

Table 7. Native Labourers leaving Northern Rhodesia, 1927-34^ 


1 


Migrating independently 


\ From ! 

1 To 



East 1 

Other 


Southern 

Else- 

Migrants 

Year 

Recruited 

Luangwa 

Districts 

Total 

Rhodesia 

where 

Total 

1927 

11,101 



31,438 

21,767 

9,681 

42,639 

1928 

9,226 

11,610 

10,140 

27,660 

21,338 

6,312 

36,876 

1929 

: 8,709 

14,442 

19,299 

33,741 

23,126 

10,515 

42,450 

1930 

4,492 

10,568 

17,006 

33,684 

19,223 

14,341 

38,066 

1931 

1,762 

15,676 

13,600 

29,181 

12,197 

17,016 

30,943 

1932 

879 

13,801 

10,469 

24,260 

10,844 

13,416 

2.5,139 

1933 

283 

11,462 

9,548 

21,010 

17,104 

3,906 

21,293 

1934 

— 



31,672 

19,724 

11,848 

31,672 


* See Report upon Native Affairs 1U2S, pp. 16-16, Appendix H ; 1930, pp. <10-1 j 1932, pp. <17-8 ; 
1933, p, 51 ; 1934, pp. 26, 28. The number of natives going to Southern Riiodesia in 1927 has been 
taken from Table 6. 


^ See Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1927, p. 32 ; Report upon Native Affairs 1928, pp. 16- 
18, Appendix 1)' ; 1929, p. 33 ; 1930, p. 40 ; 1931, p. 51 ; 1932, p. 47 ; 1933, p. 52. 

“ Aecording to the above statistics and also according to a statement by the (lovernor in his 
Addres,'! to tbo Legislative Council on 16 Apr. 1928 (see Debates, vol. viii; ool. 16) the number of 
natives recruited in 1927 for employment outside the Territory was 11,101. But o]i 1 1 Mar. 1029 
the Seoretary for Native Affaire said: ‘During 1927 the number of natives recruited for employ- 
ment outside the Tciritory was 14,992' (ibid., vol. ix, col. 173). 

Aooording to tbe above statistics the number of natives recruited for the Belgian Congo was 
4,110 in 1929 and 1,192 in 1930. But the report of the Belgian Commission ou native labour gave 
5,608 fpr 1929 and 1,789 for 1930 (see Le Problhne de la Main-d'Qduvre au Congo Beige, Rapport 
mO-1, Katanga, ^,m). 
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Northern Rhodesia Natives Staying Outside the Protectorate. The inade- 
quacy of the figures of absentees furnished by the District Officers in 1931 
has been discussed in Section II of this chapter. It may suffice here to 
mention that for East Luangwa, which sent out far more native labourers 
than any other Province, the returns were as follows : Men 15,360, Women 
nil, Boys nil, Girls 18. But unfortunately the current official figures 
concerning the number of labourers employed abroad are more confusing 
still. First of all the terminology used is extremely loose. Thus the Native 
Administration says in its report for 1931 d 
During 1931 the number of natives who entered Southern Rhodesia in search of 
employment was 12,197 .... That there is a distinct decline in the flow of natives to 
Southern Rhodesia is shown by the following figures which show the total number 
of Northern Rhodesia natives employed there: 

1931 . . 12,197 

1930 . . 19,223 

1929 . . 23,126 

1928 . . 21,338 

The figure 12,197 represents according to the first sentence the number 
of non-recruited natives who entered Southern Rhodesia during 1931 and 
according to the second sentence the total number of Northern Rhodesia 
natives employed in Southern Rhodesia ! 

But it is not only the terminology which is loose. The various Reports 
upon Native Affairs contain a table which, for example, in the 1930 Report 
looks as follows:^ 



1930 

1939 

1928 

Natives recruited in Northern Rhodesia for 
work outside the Territory 

4,492 

8,709 

9,198 

Natives working independently outside the 
Territory (estimated) . . . . 

33,504 

33,741 

27.660 

Average number of natives employed within 
the Territory (estimated) . . . . 

76,646 

61,730 

46,680 


114,702 

104,180 

83,528 


Here again the terminology is loose, since the second line of figures does 
not represent the ‘natives working independently outside the Territory’, 
but the natives who in the respective years left the Territory independently 
in .search of work. Yet, what is much more serious is that the figures of 
those leaving the Territory in the course of a year are actually treated as 
if they represented the average nmnber of those employed outside the 
Territory in that year. It is obvious, however, that the average luimber 
employed in a given year outside the Territory is not equal to the total 
number of people who left in that year in order to take up employment 
abroad. It may be larger or smaller.® By constantly confusing these two 

^ lieport upon Native, Affairs 1931, 'p. SI. Ibid. p. 19. 

’ The reader needs only to reidize that (leaving aside the question of unemployment) the 
number employed at the end of a given year outside the Territory is equal to the number of people 
who were in employment abroad at the beginning of the year plus the number of people who loft 
the Territory in that year in order to take up employment abroad, minus the number of people 
who died abroad or returned in that year. See also in this connexion the statement of the Meinhcr 
n Ga . 
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figures the Administration not only deceived itself; it misled also, for 
example, the Pirn Commission to which it fornished the following tabled 


Average number employed'^ outside Northern Bhodesia 


Year 

Southern 

Rhodesia 

Tanganyilea 

Territory 

Rand 

Congo 

Total 

1928 

23,373 

2,600 


11,000 

36,873 

1929 

29,833 

2,646 



10,600 

42,879 

1980 

27,398 

3,000 

— 

9,000 

39,398 

1931 

18,943 

4,000 

— 

8,000 

30,943 

1032 

12,813 

6,000 

— 

7,000 

26,813 

1933 

8,514 

8,000 

— 

5,000 

21,614 

1934 

20,572 

10,000 

— 

1,000 

31,672 

1935 

33,030 

15,000 

1 

1,000 

49,030 

1936 

34,212 

16,000 

1,000 j 

1,000 

61,212 


^ This means Northern Rhodesia natives in European employment; see Pirn Commission, 
Report Northern Rhodesia, p. 36. 

The Commission makes the follovung comment : 

The figures . . . are stated to be approximate only, those for Southern Rhodesia 
being jirobably somewhat more accurate than the others. The estimated number 
for the Congo is certainly wrong, and the Senior Provincial Commissioner considers 
that in 1937 about 11,000 were employed there. His estimate for Southern Rhodesia 
in 1937 is 45,000, and the mines alone of that country employed 23,204 Northern 
Rhodesia natives in 1936. The estimate for Tanganyika is also probably too low 
and there are a considerable number scattered over the Union of South Africa. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the district estimates for the proportion of adult 
males absent should suggest much higher figm-es .... 

The last argument, to be sure, is not convincing. It is a matter of course 
that the district estimates of the numbers of adult males absent are higher 
than the numbers of natives employed outside the Territory, since these 
estimates include aU those absent from their district who are employed in 
another district of Northern Rhodesia. It may suffice to mention that 
according to a table given by the Commission ‘the estimated proportion 
of adult males normally absent from their homes as reported by District 
Commissioners in a recent enquiry on emigrant labour instituted by 
Government’ is for the Mumbwa District 46 per cent., while the Report 
of the Commissioner of the Southern Province states: ‘In the Mumbwa 
District, where the highest percentage of natives leave their homes to work, 
that is 45 per cent, of the able-bodied males, it is estimated that only 
2 ])er cent, are outside the Territoiy,’** But the Commission was right in 
believing that the official figures of natives employed outside the Territory 
are too low. It did not realize, however, that these figures meant something 
quite different from what they were supposed to mean. As will be seen by 
a glance at Table 7, the figures given to the Commission as representing 

of the Eastern HleBtoru,! Area in the Legislative Council (7 July 1937): ‘So far as I can gatlier, 
tliere arc something like 30,000 natives who go annually to work in Tanganyika Territory, of 
wliidi number about 10,000 are generally absent at one time . . {Debates, vol. xxviii, col. 223). 

* The table is reproduced in Pirn Commission, Report Northern Rhodesia, n. 36, and also in 
Orda Rrowno, p. 12. 

Native Affairs, Report 1936, -p. 35. 
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the ‘average number employed outside Northern Rhodesia ’ were identical 
for 1931 and 1934 with the sum of the number of natives recruited for 
work outside the Territory and the number of natives migrating inde- 
pendently from Northern Rhodesia. By consulting in addition the first table 
on page 448 the reader will find that the figures for 1928-30 and 1932-3 
were obtained by adding to the number of natives migrating independently 
from Northern Rhodesia the number of recruited natives employed out- 
side the Territory on 31 December.^ 

The statistics given here so far do not provide an adequate basis for 
even a rough estimate of the total number of Northern Rhodesia natives 
employed outside the Territory. They must be supplemented by at least 
a brief story of the outward migration. 

The fact that a large number of Northern Rhode.sia natives stayed in 
Southern Rhodesia caused a great deal of concern in the early 1920s. On 
24 June 1920 a member of the Advisory Council moved ‘that the Rhodesian 
Native Labom’ Bureau be permitted only to recruit such supplies of labom’ 
as shall remain after local requirements have been satisfied’. 

During last year 9,400 natives were recruited in Northern Rhodesia and this year 
natives were being taken out of the country in increasing numbers, and the natives 
who went south were the pick of those who were willing to work.“ 

On 17 July 1922 another member stated; 

Fully one third of the available labour of North-Eastern Rhodesia has been sent 
to Southern Rhodesia by way of the Rhodesia Native Labour Bureau and on their 
own. These labourers have been away for some years and are not likely to return.® 

The actual numbers of natives recruited in Northern Rhodesia in 1919^ 
22 by the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau (and distributed to other than 
Northern Rhodesia employers) were 8,509, 14,579, 9,058, and 4,060 respec- 
tively.^ As to the Belgian Congo ‘employment figures differentiating 
Rhodesian and Congo labour are available only from 1920, they show that 
in that year 5,747 Rhode.sian natives were worldng for the Union Miniere, 
i.e. 47-8 per cent of their entire Native force. This number rose to 6,006 
or 66T per cent the following year.’® The reports on the Congo for the 
years 1921 and 1922 contain the following statements: 

1921. The problem ofreeruiting has not changed essentially. Wo are still dependent 
upon Rhodesia in a large measme. 

In. 1921, the firm of Robert Williams furnished to the Mining Union 8,769 men 
for a term of 1 80 workmg days. On the other hand, nunaerous Rhodesians came to 

^ Since by the end of 1934 all recruited labourers had been repatriated the figure for 1934 is 
comparable with those of the other years. But if for 1931 the same method had been applied as 
for tlie otlier years the figure for that year would have read 32,185 instead of 30,943. (Owing 
probably to an arithmetical error the figure for 1930 is given as 39,398 instead of 39,608.) 

® Meporl of the Proceedings of the Second Admeory Council, First Meeting, p. 15. Por 1020 . the 
Managing Dii'ootor of the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau stated: ‘It is noticeable that a 
steadily increasing proportion of the natives seeking work through the Bureau come from more 
remote parts of Northern Ehodesia, entailing long railway , journeys before they reach their 
employers ’ (Southern Rhodesia, Report of the Chief Native Commissioner 2029, p. 0). 

® Report of the Procmlings of the Third Advisory Council, First Meeting, p. 6. 

See p. 443 above. , ® .Davis (19.13), p. 53. 
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offer spontaneously their services to the industrial and agricultural enterprises of 
the ITpjjer Katanga.^ 

1922. We remain all the time dependent upon Rhodesia in a large measure. 

Til the firm of Rob. Williams furnished to the Mining Union 4,137 men for 
a torrn of 8 tickets of 30 working days ; previously tho duration of engagement 
covorcrl (i tickets; this extension of the duration of engagement was effected for 
economy’s sake.”’ 

Furthermore, there are all tho time Rhodesians in great numbers coming to offer 
.spontaneously their scivices to the industrial and agricultural enterprises of the 
Upper Katanga.^ 

Even flSHvi ming tliat the figure given in the 1922 report was akeady 
included in that of the 1921 report, the number of natives supplied from 
Northern Rhodesia in 1921 hy the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau to 
Southern Rhodesia emplojmrs and by Robert Williams to the Katanga 
Mining Union would have exceeded 17,000, and this number includes 
neither the Northern Rhodesians recruited by other agencies for the Congo 
(and other areas) nor those leaving the Protectorate independently. Since 
there were in Southern Rhodesia in May 1921 31,;201 Northern Rhodesia 
native males ‘actually at work or present in the towns’, the total number 
of Northern Rhodesia natives who at that time were employed outside the 
.Protectorate was probably in the neighbourhood of 60,000 and constituted 
probably about one-quarter of the able-bodied male Northern Rhodesia 
natives. 

Por the first two years of British administration the situation has been 
described as follows : 

Many thousands of the natives leave tho territory every year in order to obtain 
money by working elsewhere. The estimate given to us in September, 1924, was that 

28.000 Northern Rhodesia natives were so employed outside the territory. At least 

10.000 find work in the copper mines of the Belgian Congo .... Large numbers of 
natives go to Southern Rhodesia to work in the mhies and on European farms, 
while .several thousands arc employed on plantations, principally sisal and cotton 
plantations, in the Tanganyika Territory.* 

During the year, 8,000 were recruited by Messrs. Robert Williams and Company 
for the Katanga and an equal number by the Rhodesia Native Labour Biweau for 
Southern Rhodesia, and it is roughly computed that 10,000 sought work outside 
the Territory indeiaondently.® 

* Mapport mir I'aotiviti du Congo beige 1921, p. 240. 

“ But see also Davis, p, 54: , until December 27, 1927, aU Katanga oontraots were for six 

months’ duration . . . The labour turnover under these conditions was tremendous. . . . Gradual 
recognition of this situation caused the Union Miniere belatedly to establish a three-year contract 
in 1027.’ 

* Rapporl 1923, p. 106. See also Department of Overseas Trade, Report on, the Mconomic 

Situation in the Belgian Congo (July 1924), p. 37: ‘The main oniployors of labour in the Katanga 
are the railway and the Union Minitre. Cousiderahlo iiumhors are still recruited from Rhodesia 
and many Rhodesians voluntarily re-engage themselves. In 1921 the Union Miniere received 
4,137 recruits from Rhodesia.’ . * Report of the East Africa Commission, p. 97. 

f Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1924^3, p. 14. See also tho statement of the Treasurer 
on 18 May 1926 in the Legislative Council: ‘8,000 natives were recruited in the North-Eastern 
district for work in the Congo. In the calendar year 1924 the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau 
recruited 4,400 natives, mostly from Barotsejand and the Eastern Luangwa districts, for work 
in Southern Rhodesia.’ (I/egislative Council Debates, vol. ii, col. 26.) According to Rapport sur 
Vaciimti du Congo beige 1024, p. 87 (quoted by Buell, vol. ii, p. 636), the numbers of Northern 
Rhodesians recruited by Robert Williams & Co. in 1923 and 1924 were 4,137 and 8,773 
I'Bspeefciyely. ' ; . , ^ ■ 
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... not a few of the 22,000 who left this Territory for Southern Rhodesia in 1926, 
passed on to the Union .... The mandated South West Africa is also proving 
attractive to the natives of the western districts . . . while, in the north, Tanganyilca 
and, still more the Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo rely to a very considerable 
extent upon Northern Rhodesian labour.^ 

The estimate given to the East Africa Commission in September 1924 
that 28,000 Northern Rhodesia natives were then employed outside the 
Territory was certainly a gross understatement. A perusal of the Southern 
Rhodesia census statistics for 1921 and 1926 and of the monthly figures 
of Northern Rhodesia natives employed on Southern Rhodesia mines leads 
to the conclusion that the number of Northern Rhodesia natives employed 
in September 1924 in Southern Rhodesia alone was not less than 28,000. 
As to the Congo the Commission for the study of the labour problem in 
the Belgian Congo, in its report dated 27 March 1925, stated: ‘8,500 
Rhodesians are emjjloyed at present in the Katanga.’^ The number of 
Northern Rhodesia natives employed in September 1924 outside the Terri- 
tory was possibly smaller than in May 1921, but the difference cannot have 
been great.* ** By May 1926, when the Southern Rhodesia census revealed 
the presence of 36,431 Northern Rhodesia males in employment in that 
colony, the total number of Northern Rhodesia natives employed outside 
the Territory must have been again at least as large as in 1921 ; it probably 
exceeded 50,000. It declined, however, in the course of the year. 

During 1926, the Rhodesian Native Labour Brumu recruited 4,882 Northern 
Rhodesia natives . . . while Messrs. Robert Williams and Company recruited 4,609 .... 
Probably an equal number of natives leave the eotintry to find work voluntarily, 
i.e., not under the auspices of a recruiting organisation, and travel to Tanganyika 
Territory, to the Belgian Congo, to Southern Rhodesia, and even to the mandated 
territory of South West Africa in search of work and, very likely, in the hope of 
adventure.^ 

Recruiting from 1926 on was certainly on a smaller scale than in the 
immediately preceding years. In view of the increasing demand for labour, 
particularly at the Northern Rhodesia mines,® the Government, at the 

* Odlonial Beports, Nortliem. Rhodesia W25-6, p. 18. See also SepoH of the Seeretimj for Native 
Affairs 1925-6, pp. C-6. 

^ Le ProbUme de la Main-d’QSuvre au Congo Beige, 1928, p. 24. 

^ The Northern Rhodesia administration probably arrived at its estimate of 28,000 by again 
confusing tine number of natives employed outside the Territory with the number of natives 
leaving the Territory in the course of the year. , 

* Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1926, pp. 26-6. 

“ See ibid. 1925-6, p. 18 (quoted above). See atso Report of the Commission Appointed to 
Inqmre into the Disturbances in the Copperbelt, Northern Rhodesia (1040), pp. 7-8: ‘It was empha- 
.sized before us tliat it was not until 1928 that indu-stoial employment on a large scale came into 
existence in Northern Rhodesia, the railway and the mines at Broken Hill and Bwnna Mkiibwa 
being the only industrial undertakings of any importance at that time. There ware then a very 
low natives who had done semi-skilled work and a large number who Jiad done nothing but rough 
labour, and any native who wished to earn a wage in excess of something very low indeed' — rsay 
5s. a month with food — had to seek work outside the territory, in the Katanga area of the Congo, 
or in Southern Rhodesia. Most of these obtained work through recruiting agencies, and were 
taken to the place of employment, and brought hack at the end of their contraut, by the employers. 
In the Katanga, wages were about 15s. a ticket of 30 days for surface ■workers and 20s. for those 
underground; the contract was for six tickets, and free food, hospital and medical services and 
housing wore provided in addition.’ 
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beginning of 1926, restricted to 5,000 the number of Northern Rhodesia 
natives that the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau might recruit during 
the year 1926 for emi)loyment in Southern Rhodesia.^ But the estimate 
that only about 10,000 left the country in 1926 independently was, no 
doubt, a gross understatement. According to Southern Rhodesia statistics 
the number of Northern Rhodesia natives entering Southern Rhodesia 
in 1920 in search of work was 23,312. Even if this figure should have 
included the 4,882 reeraited labourers, the number of natives leaving 
independently for Southern Rhodesia would have amounted to 18,430, 
not to speak of those who left independently for Tanganyika Territory, 
the Congo, and South West Africa. 

The official Northern Rhodesia estimates of those who left the Territory 
independently came probably much nearer the truth in the two following 
years. 

The number of natives estimated to have proceeded independently to work out- 
side the Territory during 1928 is 27,060.2 Por tjjg preceding year it was estimated 
to be 31,438. For various reasons, these figures must not be regarded as accurate — 
the estimate may be exces.siv6 or it may be too low but the figures supplied from the 
vai’ious districts clearly show that a large number of natives go beyond our borders 
in search of employment.* 

In his Address to the Legislative Council the Governor stated on 1 6 April 
1928 that ‘an average of from 26,000 to 30,000 Northern Rhodessia 
labourers were employed for periods varying from six to twelve months 
outside the Territory Quoting from a report by the Secretary for Native 
Affairs which emphasized the difficulties experienced by local farmers in 
obtaining an adequate supply of labour, he said: 

In one corner of the Territory labour troubles seem to be unlinown. ‘Local 
phinters and (with one exception) Missions appear to have been able to get all the 
labour they needed. The local supply gi'eatly exceeds the demand, with the result 
that the standard rate of pay remains low.’ It sounds almost too good to be true! 
but that is what the Native Oommissionor at Aber-eorn reports.® 

But elsewhere low wages induced natives to seek work abroad. 

The native inhabitant of tho Tanganyika Plateau to-day walks three hundi'ed 
miles or more to find employment at sixpence a day rather than be content with 
twopence nearer homo whether it bo northwards to the sisal plantations of Tangan- 
yika Territory, westwards to the Katanga, or southwards to the mines at Bwana 
Mkubwa or Broken Hill. It takes him three weoks or more to complete his journey, 
and, with a scant and uncertain supply of food on the way, he not seldom arrives 
and engages upon labour to which he is utterly unaccustomed, in a half starved and 
emaciated condition.® 

' See Southern Rhodesia, Report of the Chief Native Commmioner 1926, p. 8; for a similar 
restriction in 1927, see ibid. 1927, p. 6. The number of men to be recruited by Robert Williams 
& Co. lor the Congo was likewise limited to 12,000 per annum ; .see Northern Rhodesia, Report 
'Upon Native Affairs 1926, 

* While ‘ recruiting of labour in the Awemba and Tanganyika Provinces for work in Tanganyika 
has praotioally ceased’ (Colonial Reports, NryrOiem, Rhodesia 1928, p. 31), ‘large numbers of the 
ho,st labourers proceed to the Cotton and Sisal fields of Morogoro and Kilo.sa in Tanganyika 


* Ibid., p. 16. 


Debates, vol. viil, ool. 17. 
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For 1929-31 Northern Rhodesia reports describe the situation as 
follows : 

1029. ... a very large number of the best workers still proceed to Southern 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, Tanganyika Territory and South West Africa in 
quest of employment.^ 

It is noteworthy that of the 33,000 Northern Rhodesia natives who went to work 
independently outside the Territory no less than 14,442 were from the East Luangwa 
Province. Natives from that area have had a long association with Southern 
Rhodesia, and even during the tobacco boom in the Fort Jameson District, when 
there was a great deal of money in circulation and wages were oompai’ativoly high, 
these people persisted in going to Southern Rhodesia. Efforts by reemiters for the 
mines in Northern Rhodesia to persuade the native.s of this District to enter into 
contracts to work at Ndola have been practically a failure. . . . 

The British Vice-Consul at Elisabethville estimates that there are 10,600 Northern 
Rhodesia natives working in the Katanga portion of the Belgian Congo. Most of 
these are working on the mines.® 

. . . from the Tanganyilra Provmce . . . 2,540 natives went to work for the planters 
on the Central Railway in Tanganyika Territoi-y.® 

Figures compiled for the North Eastern Districts show that a greater proportion 
of the workers proceeds to other Territories than comes to the North Western 
Districts. The figures arrived at are : 



Natives proceeding 
to work in the north- 
western Districts 

Natives proceeding 
to Tanganyika 
Territory, Congo 
Beige and Southern 
Rhodesia 

East Luangwa Province . , j 

29-7% 

70-3 % 

TanganyUca Province . 

24-8% 

76’2% 

Mweru-Luapula Province 

45-0% 

65-0% 

Awemba Province 

61-6% 

88-4%^ 


^ Governor’s Address to Legislative Council, 7 Mar. 1930 {Debates, vol, xi, p. 7). 


1930. From figures given in Annexure ‘H’ it appears that the nett decrease in 
the number of natives going to work independently outside the Territory is only 
177, on a total of 33,700. 

The figures in the annoxures are, however, based on Tour Reports, and most of 
the touring was done between May and October, in which months the effect of 
financial depression in neighbouring Territories had not been felt, and natives were 
reported as having gone to work in neighbouring Territories when in point of fact 
they did not reach those Territories or, if they did so, re-crossod the border soon 
afterwards.’* 

. . . the number of natives absent from the Tanganyika Province and reported to 
bo working independently outside the Territory increased from 3,253 in 1929 to 
4,150 (or 22 per cent, of the able-bodied males) iii 1930. Figm-es in respect of labour 
recruited in the Province for service outside the Territory show a decrease from 
1,193 to 403.® 

The flow of labour from Barotseland to Grootfontein, South West Africa, is 
probably increasing . , . . The number of men attracted to that labour market is in 
the neighbourhood of 1,000.® 

Report 'fipon Native Affairs 1989, -p. 16. ® Ibid., p. 16, 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Mhodssiii 1929, -p. 4:0. . 

* Report upon Native Affairs 1930, p. 20. . . ® Ibid., p. 11. 

° Ibid., p. 19. See also Davis, pp. 102-3 (referring to 1931): ‘No definite figme.s are available 
for the Union, but Rhodesian Natives are found from Johannesburg and Kimberley all the way 
to Cape Town.’ 
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1931. Details are not available as to the distribution of independent labourers 
who leave the Territory to work abroad, but so far as the total number is concerned 
there has been u considerable reduction. . . . 

The figures supplied by the various District Commissioners show that the number 
of natives abroad is still of some importance (see Annexxme ‘H’). 

This estimate of the munber of natives worldng outside the Territory independently 
must not, however, be accepted too readily. It can at the very best be only an 
approximato figure and this year’s total is probably on the liberal side. The figures 
are collected bj? Di.strict Officers when on tour in the various villages and the 
information supplied is not always to be relied upon.' 

The Agent who recruits labour for employment on the mines in the Congo was 
informed two years ago that, owing to the growing needs for labour within Northern 
Rhodesia, the number of natives he might recruit would be gradually reduced and 
that in a few years time his licence would not be renewed. The Mining Authorities 
in Katanga in consequence, arranged for the procuring of natives within their own 
Territory and, as a result of their efforts and of retrenchment on many of the Congo 
properties, it became possible to cease recruiting in this Territory on 31st July, when 
all Northern Rhodesia labourers were repatriated. The only Northern Rhodesia 
labour left on the Katanga Mines at 31st December was of the skilled type and con- 
sisted of 368 voluntary workers employed as Clerks, Artizans, Mine Police and Over- 
seers.“ These men have contracts to work for three years and the majority of them 
have their wives and children with them.® 

There can in fact be no doubt that the number of natives employed out- 
side the Protectorate decreased considerably in the course of 1931. At the 
beginning of the year it certainly exceeded 50,000.^ By the end of the year 
it was possibly less than 50,000,® and it probably did not change essentially 
in 1932. 

1932. No details are available as to the distribution of the natives who have 
proceeded independently to work abroad but generally speaking they select the 
territory nearest to their homes. For instance natives fromMweru-Luapula Province 
find employment within easy reach in the Congo ; the people of the Tanganyika and 

' SepoH upon Native Affairs 1931, p. 31. Although the title of Annexure ‘H’ read year in, 
year out, 'Estimate of the Number of Natives Employed outside the Territory other than those 
Reoruited by R. W. Yule and R. N. b. Bureau’, this Annexure (as stated correctly in the above 
quotation from the 1930 report) actually showed the number of natives going to work independently 
outside the Territory. 

® See also Davis, p. 169: ‘In 1921 . . . Northern Rhode.sia supplied some ,66 per cent of the 
labour force of the Union Minim. In 1931 the Northern Rhodesian sliare was only OV per cent 
of the total . . .’ 

® lieport upon Native Affairs 1931, qi. 30. See also Rapport siir V Administration dw Congo beige 
1929, p. 134, and io Frobleme de la Main-d’fliuvre au Congo Rdge, Rapport 1930-1, Katanga, 
p. 98. ‘After 1923 tlie workers were permitted to bring their wives and families with them into 
Katanga’ (Davis, p. 63). 

According to the Southern Rhodesia oonsus of Ma.y 1931 there were then employed in that 
colony 36,642 male natives from Northern Rhodesia, But their number was certainly larger on 
1 Jan. (Davis, p. 160, says: ‘. . . as lato as 1930, when construotion work at tho mines in Northern 
Rhodesia was at its peak, it was estimated that as many as 38,066 Northern Rhodesian Natives 
were employed putsido the, 'Tciiitory.’ Actually tho figure 38,056 represented the sum of the 
natives recruited in 19.30 in Northern Rhodesia for work outsido the Territory and tho natives 
who in that year left the Territory indoirendently in search of work. See Table 7 above.) 

“ 'The number of Northern Rhodesia natives employed on Southern Rhodesia miue.s dropped 
from 11,117 in Jan. to 8,864 in Doc. Tho number employed on the Congo mines had become 
negligiblo. It should he noted, however, that there were still many Northern Rhodesians in 
tho Congo who were not employed on the mines, ‘The Native inspector of the Katanga Province 
reports 6,608 registered men from Northern Rhodesia resident there in 1931, to which must bo 
added approximately hidf that number who are unregistered’ (Davis, p. 102). 
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Awemba Provinces invariably choose the names and plantations in Tanganyika 
Territory as their most convenient place for work ; while men from the East Luangwa 
Province, Feira and the Zambesi VaUoy prefer to go to Southern Rhodesia. 

Dm'ing the year 6,S32 natives returned from working in Southern Rhodesia .... 

The number of Rhodesian and Nyasaland natives reported to be at work in the 
Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo at 31st December, 1932, is approximately 
8,000. It is impossible to separate the Rhodesian and Nyasaland figures but the 
proportion of Nyasaland natives is very small. The Katanga mines are able to 
obtain all the native labour they require from Ruanda and Urundi and the Northern 
Rhodesian natives now working on the mines are those who have worked for the 
Union Miniere for a long time and are retained because they are skilled and trained 
workmen. The buUc of our natives are employed as domestic servants in Elisabeth- 
ville and Jadotville but a few are working as market gardeners and sell their produce 
in the local markets.^ 

1933. During the year the Rhodesia Native Labour Bureau, the last organisation 
still engaged in recruiting native laboiu- for employment outside the Territory, ceased 
operations and went into liquidation.® 

In July the Southern Rhodesia Government asked that natives should be infoiined 
that there were few prospects of employment in that territory, and numbers who 
have travelled south in the hope of obtaining work returned unsuccessful to their 
homes.® 

. . . Passes were issued in Southern Rhodesia to 7,887 natives to return to this 
Ten’itory during the year.® 

Throughout the greater part of the year conditions obtaining in respect of labour 
unfortunately slaowed no improvement as compared with the position in 1932 and 
supply has throughout the year been vastly in oxces.s of demand. Nor could relief 
bo obtained by any requirements outside the Territory. In Southern Rliodosia a 
similar state of affairs prevailed, and there was no .scope for any considerable numbers 
of natives from Northern Rhodesia to obtain emplojunont in that country. Eciually 
unhelpful was the position in South West Africa, Tanganyika Ten'itory and the 
Belgian. Congo,® where requirements in respect of labour continued to decrease rather 
than to show any signs of a return to the conditions existing a few years ago, when 
large numbers of Northern Rhodesian natives formd well paid and congenial employ- 
ment within their borders.® 

But this description of conditions in 1933 is not confirmed by the 
available statistics. It seems in particular that the statement that there 
was no scope for any considerable numbers of natives from Northern 
Khodesia to obtain einployment in Southern Rhodesia was erroneous. 
The number of Northern Rhodesia natives entering Southern Rhodesia 

^ Bepoti upon Native Affairs 1932, ^.2^. ® Ibid. 7933, p. 33. 

® Colonial Beports, Northern Bhodesia 1933, p. 23. See eim Legislative Council Debates, vol. xxvii, 
Oot. 1930, cols. 367-S, 

* Beport upon Native Affairs 1933, p. 34. According to Southern Rhodesia statistics the 
numbers of ‘Passes to Leave Territory’ issued to Northern Rhodesia natives in 1934-44 wore 
8,191, 10,986, 12,384, 17,479, 16,613, 11,943, 8,360, 8,176, 9,591, 11,188, and 12,188 respectively; 
SCO Southern Rhode.sia, Beport of the Chief Native Commissioner 1934, p. 6 ; 1935, p. 7 ; 193G, p. 7 ; 
1037, p. 8; 1033, p. 8; 1939, p. 6; 1940, p. 8; Northern Rhodesia Secretary of Native Affairs, 
10 Jan. 1946, Legislative Council Debates, vol. xlix, col. 77. Bub see also Southern Rhodesia, 
Beport of the Chief Native Commissioner 1938, p. 8 : ‘These figures are less than the actual numbers 
of migrants returning homo. Many still do not take out passports, but this careless attitude is 
being changed by a better appreciation of the advantages of regular practices,’ (The Cgui'ea, of 
course, exclude also the Northern Rhodesians going clandestinely from Southern .Rhodesia into 
the Union of South Africa.) . ■ . 

' See also ibid. 7933, p, 7: ‘ The Belgian policy now is to reserve the labour field in the Katanga 
for natives of the Congo.’ 

^ Beport upon Native Affairs 1933, 'p. 2Q. 
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in search of work increased from 10,844 in 1932 to 17,104 in 1933. The 
number of Northern Rhodesia natives employed on Southern Rhodesia 
mines increased in the course of 1933 from 9,720 to 13,718. It is possible 
even that the total number of Northern Rhodesia natives employed in 
Southern Rhodesia had never been larger than at the end of 1933. As 
to the Belgian Congo no statistics seem to be available.^ But there is 
no reason to assume that the situation in 1933 differed from that on 
31 December 1932 described above. The total number of Northern Rho- 
desia natives employed outside the Territory at the end of 1933 was 
certainly much larger than at the end of 1931, and it continued to increase. 

1934. No reoraiting of labour took place in the territory dm-ing the year, but there 
was a considerable independent exodus of natives in search of work to Southern 
Rhodesia and to the Lupa Goldfields in Tanganyika Territory. At the latter labour 
centre opportixnities for employment increased until by the end of the year it was 
estimated that some 10,000 natives of Northern Rhodesia were working there. 

At tlio end of 1934 there were 104,963 natives of Northern Rhodesia working in 
Southern Rhodesia, the number of those employed on mines being 42,876, a,n 
increase of 4,676 as compared with the same date in 1933.“ 

A certain number of Northern Rhodesia natives still find work in the now restricted 
labour market in the Belgian Congo, but the proportion is very small compared with 
the flguro.s some years ago when recruiting in Northern Rhodesia for the copper 
mines in the Congo was in full swing.® 

1936. No recruitment of labour took place in the territory during the year, but 
there was a considerable independent exodus of natives to Southern Rhodesia, the 
Union of South Africa® and Tanganyika Torritoi’y . . . .® 

The outstanding feature of the labour position during the year has been the 
increased demand in the South and this has to a large extent been uifluenced by the 
increased demand for labour on the part of the Witwaterarand Mines, which, are 
employing labour from Southern Rhodesia and to a less extent from this Territory 
in increasing numbers. . . . The Eastern Province is that most affected by the 
demand for labour in the South and it is estimated that 60 per cent, of the able 
bodied males are absent, chiefly in Southern Rhodesia. About 15,000 natives of the 
Northern Province are working on the Lupa Goldfields in Tanganyilta Territory as 
compared with about 10,000 in 1934.® 

It is estimated that over 18,000 (or 36'7 per cent.) of the taxable population [of 
the Eastern Province] are to bo located in Southern Rhodesia ; distributed over farms 
and mines, . . . The Di8tri(5t Estimates give a total of 19,800 natives employed out- 
side the Teri'itory and 8,400 within the Territory: quite a few of these are, of course, 
not taxable, but of those w'ho proceed to Southern Rhodesia a vory^ small proportion 
remain there for less than one year whilst many stay away for periods of three or 
foui’ years at a time. The number given above (19,800), which is 4,194 more than 

® ‘ . . . as a result of the closing of the office of the Inspector of Rhodesia Natives at Eliaabetli- 
villo no statistics have been furnished, as has been done in past years, of the numbers of NortliorJi 
Rhodesia natives at work in the Katanga Province of the Belgian Congo’ (Jieport upon Native, 
Affairs 1933, p. 34). . 

^ GoloniaV Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1934, p. 25. The figures in the second paragraph are 
evidently all wrong. 

^ Report upon Native Affairs 1934, p. 28: 

* 8ee also Report of Ohairman of the Native Industrial Labour Advisory Board, p. 10: ‘Between 
January and Augu.st . . . 30,090 Northern Rhodesian natives had got passes at Loinagundi and 
neighbouring Bomas, and 1,009 natives had gone to the Rand.’ 

® Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia' 1935, p. 23. 

“ NaiweAffaus, Report 1035,^.8. &aaelao Repmt of Chairman of the Native Industrial Labour 
Advisory Board, p. 10: ‘There are approximately 16,000 natives of Northern Rhodesia at present 
working on the Goldfields, most of them being short contract and second class labourers.’ 
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the corresponding figure for 1934 and 8,338 in excess of the 1933 estimate, will 
justify the remark . . . that the extent of emigration from tliis Province in search of 
work is almost staggering. . . 

The District Commissioner, Potauke, repoi’ts: ‘The stream of labom’ to the 
Southern Rhodesia markets is steadily increasing and hi large villages in the Senga 
Reserve it is the exception to see more than half a dozen able-bodied men.’^ 

There are in addition three official statements concerning the number 
of natives employed outside the Protectorate towards the end of 1935: 

. . . 49,000 natives were estimated to have been working outside the territory at 
the end of the year.^ 

. . . out of a taxable male population of 288,000 close on 60,000 are at present in 
employment in neighbourmg territories . . . 

According to reports, some 30,000 Northern Rhodesia natives are employed in 
Southern Rhodesia and 20,000 in Tanganyika Territory.® 

All these three statements show practically the same total, but each 
means sometliing different. The first apparently is all-inclu.sive. The 
second comprises only taxables and excludes juveniles.® The third covers 
only those employed in Southern Rhodesia and Tanganyika Territory 
and excludes all those employed elsewhere. At the same time all three 
estimates are far too low. 

According to the Southern Rhodesia census of 5 May 1936 there were 
then employed in that colony 46,884 male natives from Northern Rhodesia’ 
and their number was probably about the same at the end of 1936.® There 
were in addition about 20,000 in Tanganyika Territory (of whom about 
16,000 were worldng on the Lupa Goldfields). Including those in Belgian 
Congo and elsewhere, the total number of Northern Rhodesia natives 
employed outside the Protectorate at the end of 1935 must have exceeded 
76,000. 

The situation in 1936-8 is described as follows; 

1936. . . . 61,212 native.? were reported to be in employment outside the territory 
at the end of the year compared with 49,030 at the end of 1936. The exodus to work 
ajjpears to have been greater in 1936 than in any previous year.® 

The Witwatersrand Native Labom Association, being anxious to obtaiix labour 
from this territory, made an agreement with this Government whereby they should 
be allowed to engage one thousand Northern Rhodesia labourers as an experiment, 

^ Natim Affairs, Report 1935, 'p li:. ® Ibid., p. 76. 

^ Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1935, p. 23. 

■* Native Affairs, Report 1935, p. 6. 

® Statement of Chief Secretary in Budget Speech of 21 Nov. 1936 (Legislative Oouneil Debates, 
vol. XXV, col. 184). 

** Of the Northern Rhodesians entering Southern Rhodesia in search of ■work in 1934—6 15 per 
cent, were juveniles. 

’’ The Report of the Chairman of the Native Industrial Labour Advisory Board of Northern 
Bhodesia said (p. 10) that ‘in Southern Rhodesia there were as many Northern as Southern 
Rhodesian natives at work’, and this statement was quoted on 31 Oct. 1936 in the Legislative 
Council (see Debates, vol. xxrti, ool. 368) as a proof of the excessive demands of Southern Rhodesia 
on the Northern Rhodesia labour market. Actually the number of Soutliern Rhodesia male 
natives employed in Southern Rhodesia on 5 May 1936 was 107,681, or more than twice as largo 
as the number of Northern Rhodesians. 

“ The number of Novtliern Rliodesinns employed on Southern Rhodesia mines was praotieally 
the same on census date as at the end of 1936. 
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in order to aaoertain whether climatic and other conditions on the Witwatersrand 
justify recruiting on a larger scaled 

The demand for labour increased considerably during the period both for work 
within the Territory and in Southern Rhodesia. Recruiting was resumed by a 
licensed recruiter at Liviugstone and 3,460 native.? rvere attested for Southern 
Rhodesia and 367 for Northern Rhodesia. Most of the recruits came from Barot.se- 
land. Tlio dcTnand in Southern Rhodesia was for labour on Government road.s, 
milway.s. niine.s and farms in that order of priority.® 

.Tn the /arnbczi Valley ... it is estimated that from 46 per cent, to 60 per cent, of 
the able-bodied males are at work in Southern Rhodesia . . . 

It i.s estbnated that over 50 per cent, of the taxable population is absent from this 
Province [Eastern] for periods varying from one to three or four yeans. From this 
it is to bo inferred that some 28,000 able bodied men are regularly absent from their 
homes. Actual statistics unfortunately are not available and without the necessary 
machinery it is not possible to do more than gauge an e.stimato from the various 
sources of information which are presented from time to time in the form of tax 
returns and tour reports, from the general incidence of native trade and observations 
by persons in close contact with native affairs (officials and non-officials), and through 
repreBentations by Cliiefs and responsible Headmen. . . . 

It is estimated that of the 28,000 mentioned above 19,000 are employed outside 
the Territory of which number 18,000 are in Southern Rhodesia while the balance 
is on the L upa goldfields or scattered throughout the Union, of South Africa. Southern 
Rhodesia may be said to absorb in employment 36 per cent, of the taxable popula- 
tion of this Province.* 

1937. It is estimated that there are 279,949 able-bodied males domiciled in 
Northern Rhodesia and of tills niunbor approximately 134,382 were in employment 
at the end of the year — 66,606 within the territory and 67,776 outside. Of those 
working witliin the territory, 22,500 were employed on mines, about 10,000 as 
domestic servants and 9,000 on farms. Of those employed outside the territory 
about 46,000 were in Southern Rhodesia, 11,616 in Tanganyika Territory and 10,161 
in the .Belgian Congo, the Union of South Africa and elsewhere. The main labour 
supplying areas are the Northern Province, the Eastern Province and the Barotsa 
Province. 

A Migrant Labour Agreement between Northern Rhode.9ia, Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland came into force on 4th Juno for a minimum period of four yeans. The 
main objects of the Agreement are to regulate the flow of labour so that the require- 
ments of the three territories shall be met as far as possible to ensure the comfort 
and well-being of the labourers both when travelling and at work, and to ensure the 
regular return of the laboiu'ers and .some of their earnings to their homos. 

In December the Governors of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland mot a representative of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines at Salisbury 
arul it was then decided, inter alia, that the experiment of employing 1,600 natives 
oi Northern Rhodesia on the mines of the Witwatersrand, which started in 1936, 
should bo continued for a second year and that in the moaiitimo no recruiting for 
the Johannesburg Minos .should bo permitted in Northern Rhodesia.* 

' Naiim Affairs, Report 1S36, p. 7. ® Ibid., p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 35. In 1937 the proportioa is given as ‘some 43 per cent, of the adult taxpayers’ 
(ibid. 7937, p, 17). . . * Ibid. 7936, p. 71. 

‘ Xiolonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1937, p, 23. An Agreement concluded in September 
between representatives of the. Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and 
Nyasaland and the Transvaal Chamber of Mines had ‘provided that, subject to the sueoessful 
oonelusion of the experiment, then in progress, of employing 1,000 natives from Barotseland on 
the Witwatersrand, the gold-mines on the latter should be permitted to recruit up to a maximum 
of 10,000 natives per annum in Barotseland . . , . A further meeting was to take place at the end 
of twelve uipiiths, after investigation into the amount of labour avaflable in Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern. Rhodesia and Nyasaland.. . . . The further meeting did not take place until February, 
1938. After carefully exploring the position, in Northern Rhodesia, the Government of that 
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The number of Northern Rhodesia natives on the Lupa Goldfields in Tanganyika 
Territory is only 5,000 compared with double that number in 1936. Over 5,000 
natives are, however, believed to be working on the sisal plantations in that territorjr. 
A recruiting agency for the Sisal Growers’ Association has been opened in the 
Northern Province, but it is apparent that the flow of labow m this direction requires 
regulation and control. Negotiations have been opened for the conclusion of an 
agreement with the Tanganyilra and Nyasaland Governments to deal with this 
problem.! 

[Northern Province] The demand for labom’ on the Sisal Estates has been so 
keen that numbers of recruiters in Tanganyilca Territory established themselves on 
their own side of the border, adjacent to paths leading to the Lupa and by offering 
motor transport and other inducements were able to enrol large numbers of labourors 
for Tanga who would otherwise have sought work on the Goldfields. . . . 

From Kawambwa and Fort Rosebery, following the removal of restrictions 
imposed in recent yeans by the Belgian Authorities, between 4,000 and .5,000 
labourers are estimated to have entered the Congo for work.® 

[Eastern Province] It is estimated that some 20,000 Natives of this Province are 
regularly absent from the Territory, of whom 90 per cent, are on the mines and farms 
of Southern Rhodesia. 

The remainder are to ho located on the Rand ; the Lupa Goldfields in Tanganyika 
Territory ; and a few in Nyasaland.® 

1938. It is estimated that there are 279,949 able-bodied males domiciled in 
Northern Rhodesia, and of this number approximately 162,230 were in employment 
at the end of the year, 97,976 inside the Territory and 54,264 outside. Of those 
working inside the Territory 23,764 wore employed on mines, about 1.0,000 as 
domestic servants and 9,000 on farms. Of those employed outside the Territory 
about 44,000 were in Southern Rhodesia,'* 8,000 in Tanganyika and the remainder 
in the Belgian Congo, the Union of South Africa and elsewhere. The main labour 
supplying areas are the Northern Province, the Eastern Province and the Barotse 
Province.® 

In spite of the greater number of Natives reported to bo at work outside the 
Territory, the flow of labour to Southern Rhodesia fell off during the earlier months 
of the year, and this caused the Southern Rhodesian employers and Government 
some anxiety.® 

Territory was reluctant to acquiesce in the recruitment of large numbers of Barotee, pending 
further experience in relation to the health of tropical labour employed on the Rand, and until 
the situation as regards the demand and supply of labour within its own borders was further 
clarified. It was accordingly decided that the Chamber of Mines should be permitted to recruit 
no more than 1,600 Barotse during a further period of twelve months.’ (Bledisloe Commission, 
Report, p. 186.) 

^ Native Affairs, Report 1937, 7. ® Ibid., p. 64. ■’ Ibid., p, SI. 

* On 23 May 1939 the Acting Senior Provincial Commissioner stated in the J.egialative Council 
that in 1938 the number of Northern Rhodesia natives resident in Southern Rhode.sia from whom 
iSouthem Rhodesia taxes were collected and remitted to Northern Rhodesia was 41,000, and the 
estimated number of Northern Rhodesia natives resident or employed in Southern Rhodesia 
44,000 (see Ziei)aie.s, vol. xxxiii, ool. 21). 

® Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodesia 1938, p. 22. 

" Ibid., p. 23. See also Bledisloe Commission, Report, p. 188: ‘From January to August, 1938, 
the migrants from Northern Rhode.sia into the Colony numbered only 7,729, as compared with 
19,39® in the corresponding period of 1937. Public opinion in Southern Rhodesia w’as inclined 
to attribute this fall in numbers to failure on the part of . the Northern Territories to carry out 
fully their obligations under the Salisbury Agreement. The authorities in those Territories for 
their part asoribed the decline to other causes, ineluding the increased opportunities of gainful 
oooupation open to the natives in their own lobalities in the production of cash crops.’ In 1939 
the number of migrant labourers from Northern Rhodesia into Southern Rhodesia (10,374) was 
smaller even than in 1938 (12,449). See also Southern Rhodesia, Report on Mines 1939, p. 7 : 

‘ Native labour from Northern Rhodesia does not enter the country in the same number us hereto- 
fore ; negotiations are in jjrogress to try and improve this position.’ 
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The Witwatersrand Native Laboiir Association continued to engage Northern 
Rhodesia Natives at Kazungula, in Bechuanaland on the Zambesi River, in pursu- 
anco of the aiTangement whereby 1,600 Barotse Natives were employed in the 
Witwatersrand Mmes as an experiment. Investigation showed that the health of 
the Natives so employed was improving and the mortality rate decreasing. At a 
meeting with the Manager of the Witwatersrand Native Labom Association it was 
suggested that subject to a small further decrease in the death rate, recruitment for the 
Witwatensrand should be permitted up to the extent of 3,500 Natives and ultimately 
6,000. A remarkable fall in the disease death rate of the Witwatersrand has been 
reported more recently and is attributed to the use of a new anti -pneumonia drug.^ 

[Eastern Province] Great numbers of Natives are attracted south and it appears 
evident that an increasing number are making then- way to the Union where wages 
are higher than in the adjoining territories. It has not been possible to ascertain the 
division in numbers between the Union and Southern Rhodesia, but the value of 
remittances received by relatives from men at work in the Union is certainly very 
large. It is estimated that some 9,000 able-bodied males have been absent from the 
Fort Jame.sori District alone for over four years and the majority are probably to 
ho located in the Union. Some 12,000 Natives are absent at any one time in Southern 
Rhodesia from various parts of the Provmce, but it has been a noteworthy feature 
of recent months that the number of returnhig Natives has exceeded the outflow, . . . 

Very little advantage has been taken of the free motor transport services provided 
by the Southern Rhodesia Government from Misale through Portuguese Territory. 
The Lupa Goldfields in Tamganyilra are still regarded as their normal labour market 
by Senga Natives in the northern part of the Limdazi District, and a few were 
recruited for work on the sisal plantations in that territory.^ 

The picture conveyed by these statements is quite chaotic. The Colonial 
Report for 1936 says that 61,212 natives were reported to be employed 
outside the territory at the end of the year, but tMs figure which was also 
given to the Pirn Commission apparently showed the number of natives 
leaving the Protectorate in that year.® The Colonial Report for 1937 says 
that at the end of the year 67,776 male Northern Rhodesians were employed 
outside the Territory; about 46,000 in Southern Rhodesia, 11,615 in Tan- 
ganyika Territory, and 10,161 in the Belgian Congo, the Union of South 
Africa, and elsewhere. The Colonial Report for 1938 speaks of ‘the greater 
number of Natives reported to be at work outside the Territory’, but 
says at the same time that only 54,254 male Northern Rhodesians were 
employed at the end of the year outside the Territory ; 44,000 in Southern 
Rhodesia, 8,000 in Tanganyika, and the remainder [2,254] in the Belgian 
Congo, the Union of South Africa, and elsewhere. But on 30 April 1938 
2,121 Northern Rhodesians were employed on the Rand mines alone.^ 
However, the comments quoted from the official reports for 1937 and 1938 
indicate that the Administration by that time had realized the necessity 
of ascertaining more fully the resources of man-power available for the 

' GolonidlMeports,NoHlu!rnBhodesiaJ93S,^p.2S-4:. “ NatimAJfairs,Re,poH103S,p.lo. 

“ The same confusion is to be found in the statement of the Senior Provincial Commissioner 
in the hogialative Council, 15 Doe. 1938: ‘The nnmber of natives who have proceeded, or have 
worked, in Southern Rhodesia from this territory seems to have risen from something in the 
vicinity of 10,000 in the year 1933 to 46,000 in the year 1937’ (Peioies, vol. xx.vi, ool. 376). His 
figure of 10,000 evidently referred to the fact that in 1932 (not 1933) only 10,844 Northern 
R-hodesians entered Southern Rhodesia in search of work (as against 28,841 in 1937), while his 
, figure of 46,000 referred to the Northern. RhodesianB employed in 1937 in Southern Rhodesia 
(who in 1933 numbered about 35,000). 

See Bledisloe Gommission; Report, .p. 184. ^ 
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foreign labour market. This is also confirmed by the following statement 
of Major Orde Browne in his report dated 14 May 1938 
In the absence of aeotu'ate records of labour movements extending over a number 
of years, there is at present no possibility of forming an exact estimate of the position. 
Somewhat tardy recognition of the urgency of the problem has led to the collection 
of estimates and computations where these are available, and evei-y effort has been 
made to produce such information as may be procurable ; the results unfortunately 
cannot be considered very valuable as a guide to the true situation in the country. 
The following table embodies such information as the Administration has been able 
to procine for mo. I cannot feel fully confident of its accuracy, and I am dubious 
about the reliability of the methods of estimating the various items ; it must how- 
ever form the basis of discussion. 


Northebn Rhodesia 

A. — Total adult tax-pasdng population . . . . . . 279,949 

B. — ^Estimated number of (A) unfitted for full manual 

labom' 48,641 

C. — Estimated number earning livelihood other than by 

wage-earning ....... 60,361 

D. — ^Number employed as wage-earners in Northern 

Rhodesia . 86,606 

E. — ^Number employed as wage-earners in Southern 

Rhodesia 27,791 

F. — ^Average turn-over on (D) and (E) to keep up number 

to level stated ....... 23,699 

G. — ^Number employed as wage-earners in Tanganyika . 11,616 

H. — Number employed as wage-earners in Congo Beige and 

elsewhere ........ 10,161 

248,674 

Balance . 31,276 

279,949 279,949 


Most of the basic data of the table have since been published for the 
individual Provinces.^ They had been compiled in accordance with the 
following clause of the Agreement on Migi-ant Native Labour concluded 
on 21 August 1936 between the Govermnents of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland :® 

The Govermnents agree to take the necessary action to ascertain the amount of 
labour available for wage-earning employment. Each Government will fm'nish an 
annual statement of the labour situation within its territory to the other Governments. 

An addition of the figures for the Provinces shows the following results : 

(1) Total adult male tax-paying population . . . . . 279,949 

(2) Number of above unfit to proceed to work for wages . . . 48,641 

(3) Number of those making their livelihoods at home in the production 

of agricultural crops for sale (excluding subsistence producers). 37,888 

(4) Number of those making their livelihoods at home in other economic 

production and distribution . . ... . 21,973 

(6) Numbers employed for wages other than on mines (in Northern 

Rhodesia) ... . . . . - • • 64,334 

(6) Nimibors employed for wages in Southern Rhodesia . . . 27,791 

Nyasaland . . . . 642 

Congo . . . . • 6,631 

TangansHka . . . . 11,615 

Other Countries . . . 3,088 

(7) Estimate of industrial requirenionts for orisumg; year . . . 119,534 

^ Orde Browno, p. 40. * See Native Affairs, Beport 1937, pp. 21, 36, 53, 72, 87, 108, 

“ Reprinted in Orda Browne, pp. 96-6. 
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(1) corresponds to A. (2), (3)+(4), and (6) correspond, with slight 
deviations, to B, C, and E+G+H respectively. (5) is lower than D, as (5) 
excludes workers on mines in Northern Rhodesia, but the difference is far 
too small, since D includes 22,500 mine workers.^ 

It should be realized in fact that, fii'st of all, the official figures showing 
the 'average number of natives employed within the Territory’ are quite 
contradictory. A comparison of the figures given to the Pirn Commission 
with those published in the Reports upon Native Affairs shows the follow- 
ing discrepancies 


A’ alive Affairs, 

Iteports 46,680 

IHm Commission, 

Ileport 50,978 


1033 

39,359 

37,492 


1034 

49,044 

48,024 


1935 

60,702 

57,137 


1036 

77, m 
63,462 


Por 1937 and 1938 the Report upon Native Affairs gives 86,274 and 
97,976 respectively while the Colonial Reports give 66,606 and 97,976 
respectively.^ 

But the figiu’es of natives employed outside the Territory which were 
furnished for 1937 to Major Orde Browne and which were published for 
1937 and 1938 in the Reports upon Native Affairs were more puzzling still. 
A summary by Provinces is given in Table 8, It will be seen that the 
numbers shown to be ‘Employed outside Territory’ and those shown to 
be ‘Employed for wages outside Territory’ differ in part considerably, 
although they all, of course, refer to persons employed for wages. The 
greatest difference appears for the Eastern Province, 1938. In this case 
the low figure for those ‘Employed for wages’ outside the Territory is 
explained as follows 

The above figures refer only to Registered Tax-payors. It is estimated that, in 
addition, there are approximately 11,000 able-bodied men distributed between the 
Union of S.A., the Oopperbelt, and S. Rhodesia who have been absent for over four 
years — ^viz. 

Fort Jameson . . 9,000 

Lundazi . . . 1,000 

Petauko . , . 700 

10,7005 

It is obvious, moreover, that both totals referring to the number of 
natives employed outside the Territory are far too low. They read for 
1937, 49,667 and 51,492. As stated above, the Amual Colonial Report for 
1937 gave 67,776. Tliis figure was obtained by taking the figure of 49,567 
and substituting for the 27,791 Northern Rhodesians shown by the Pro- 
vincial Commissioners to have been employed for wages in Southern 

1 Soe tlie above quotation from Colonial lieporls. Northern Rhodesia 1S37, p. 23. 

“ See Report upon Native Affairs 1920, p. 16, 1034, p. 25, 7836, p. 7 ; Pirn Gominisaion, Report, 
:P.".SS. 

* Tlio figures in the Colonial Eoports are said to refer to the end of the year. 

■* Native Affairs, Report 193S, p. 82. 

5 This would indicate that the figures as a rule reipresent rather the number of absentees and 

not Iho total number of people employed outside the Territory. 
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Rhodesia the 46,000 who according to the 1936 census of Southern Rhodesia 
were employed in that Colony. It was probably to this estimate of 67,776 
that the Member for the ISldola Electoral Area referred when he said in 
the discussion of Major Orde Browne’s report in the Legislative Council: 

Major Orde-Browiie himself admits in the report that he is dubious of the relia- 
bility of the figures he quotes. I am not dubious about that figure of 60,000. I am 
confident it is underestimated. The latest available figures I believe show there are 
about 66,000 of our natives absent from Northern Rhodesia and in employment in 
other parts of Africa . . . .'^ 

But the estimate of 67,776 was actually far too low. The number of 
male Northern Rhodesia natives employed in Southern Rhodesia, whioh 
according to the 1936 census amounted to 46,884, was certainly much 
higher on 31 December 1937, since the number of Northern Rhodesia 
labourers employed at Southern Rhodesia mines had increased in the 
meantime by about 5,000. As to the Northern Rhodesia natives employed 
in other territories the figures of the Provincial Commissioners were too 
low because the Commissioners naturally disregarded the ‘machonas’ (the 
lost ones) who have not been heard of for a number of years and because 
they dealt only with the taxable population and, therefore, excluded 
juveniles.* It is absolutely certain, therefore, that the number of Northern 
Rhodesia natives employed outside the Territory at the end of 1937 
exceeded 80,000, and it is possible that it was much higher.® 

The estimate in the Colonial Report for 1937 (67,776) had been much 
higher than any previous estimate. But although even this new estimate 
was far too low the Colonial Report for 1938 gave 64,264 as the number of 
able-bodied male natives working outside the Territory at the end of that 
year. This figure was taken from the reports of the Provincial Commis- 
sioners who reckoned with something like 30,000 natives employed in 
Southern Rhodesia. But since according to the Acting Senior Provincial 
Commissioner 44,000 were employed in Southern Rhodesia,*^ the Colonial 
Report accepted the latter figure for Southern Rhodesia and reduced the 
figures for all other territories to about 10,000! Nothing, it seems to me, 
shows more clearly the Administration’s utter ignorance of the amount of 
migrant labour than this, its latest pre-war estimate. 

) Debates, vol. xxxi, col. 566 (19 Dec. 1938). 

“ These two factors alone, however, can hardly explain how the Provincial Commissioners 
arrived for tlio uiiapeoifled countries which included the Union at so low a total as 3,088. 

“ One of the reasons why the actual number may be higher is that all available records are 
neee.ssttrily incomplete. Thus the Member for the Ndola Electoral Area stated in the Legislative 
Council on 6 Dec. 1940: ‘In actual practice it is not difficult for a Native to get out of 
Northern Rhodesia without a medical certificate and also without a permit. He can go across 
our border, there is no real restriction about his leaving Northern Rhodesia, and if he is inclined 
to be not quite exact in his statement to the people of Southern Rhodesia, and if ho says that he 
is a Native from Portuguese East Africa, then he does not need to have a pass from Northern 
Rhodesia. That in itself is a loophole wliioh I understand is being taken advantage of by a 
oongidcrablB number of Natives.’ (Ibid., vol. xxxviii, cola. 172-3.) It ts evident that such natives 
would not be included in tlie official figures of Northern Rhodesians leaving the Territory nor in 
the records of Northern Rhodesians entering Southern Rhodesia in search of work nor in the 
Southern Rhodesia census figures of Northern Rhodesians employed in Southern Rhodesia. 

^ See p. 461 above, footnote 4, 
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The lack of adequate official figures has at last also been resented by 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council. When on 6 December 1940 
the member for the Eastern Electoral Area had complained that when he 
inquired with regard to figures he was ‘informed that there were no figures 
available for 1939 of those who left the Eastern Provinoe’d the Member 
for the Ndola Electoral Area said: 

The Hon. Member opened his remarks by one statement which I think should be 
taken up by the Government, and that is that he was unable to obtain certain 
figures as regards the exodus of Natives from Northern Rhodesia. That I have 
found, for possibly the last ten years, is one of the great difficulties in forming a fair 
and reasoned judgment on this question of the immigration of Natives from Northern 
Rhodesia to other Territories. It seems impossible, and I admit there are very great 
difficulties in the way, to get an absolutely aocimate figui-e of, ffi'st the number of 
Natives who are leaving tliis Territory, and second, the number of Natives who are 
really available for work within the Territory. I realise all the difficulties in the way 
but I do think it i.s up to the Government to make some real effort to find out the 
exact position as regards the nvmiber of Natives in and outside the Territory 

The Secretary of Native Affairs replied : 

We are endoavoiufing at the present time to tighten up the rendering of returns 
wliich will enable Government to get a very much better idea in regard to the exact 
position as regards the Natives in and outside this Territory, and those required for 
work in this Territory.® 

The Report of the Labour Department for 1940 said: 

It is difficult in a large and sparsely populated teraitory such as Northern Rhodesia 
to ascertain the available labom’ supply. While the number of taxpaying Natives 
is known to be approximately 306,000 there are considerable numbers of youths 
under taxpaying age who are potential labourers. Their number i.s not at present 
known. During the year under review a real effort was made by the Provincial 
Administration to collect more rojliable statistics than have hitherto been available 
of the number of able-bodied males domiciled in the Territory, of the ntrmber of 
these maldng their livelihood otherwise than by wage-earning and of the number 
absent at work at the various laboiu: centres. The re-sults of the.se enquiries will be 
available shortly.* 

The main emigration of Native labour is to Southern Rhodesia, where there are 
appi'oximatcly 40,000 Northern Rhodesia Natives working. . . . Some of the Native.s 
proceeding to Southern Rhodesia migrate clandestinely into the Union of South 
Africa in spite of restrictions. During the year 638 adult Natives of Barotseland 
were recruited for work in Southern Rhodesia and in addition 1,440 adults and 20 
youtlis who originated in Angola but were recruited within the Territory. 

It is estimated that there are 7,000 Northern Rhodesia Natives working in the 
Union of South Africa, of whom 3,000 have been recruited by the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association for the Gold Mines .... Thi.s Association was licensed 
during the year to recruit up to 3,500 Natives of the Barotee Provinco. Previously 
the Association had been engaging a limited experimental number of Natives at a 
depot in the Bechuatialand Protectorate adjacent to theborder of Northern Rhodesia. 
The remaining 4,000 Natives entered the Union clandestinely, being prohibited 
immigrants, and are for the most part employed on farms in the Transvaal. This 
clandestine immigration causes some concern but is difficult to control. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 Northern Rhodesia Natives are employed in 
Tanganyika TGi-ritory, mainly on the Lupa Goldfields and on Sisal estates in the 
Tanga area; 200 of the latter were recruited by a Labour Agent operating in the 
* Ibid., ool. 168. “ Ibid., col. 172. 

® Ibid., ooL 170. * Labour Department, /,94d, p. 2. 
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Northern Province. In addition, approximately 3,000 Northenr Rhodesia Natives 
are working either in the Congo Beige or in Nyasaland.^ 

Thus the Labour Department estimated the total number of natives 
employed in 1940 outside the Protectorate at about 60,000. 

The report for 1941 contained much more ample statistical data. It 
gave first the following table:* 
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.52,127 

14,102 

52,349 

32,340 

59,669 

36,624 

81,122 

43,683 

11,274 

44 

49 

62 

35 

40 

33 

37 

33 

24 

60 

31 

32 

18 

28 

44 

23 

30 

31 

22 

36 

\ 16 

6 

39 

6 

9 

11 

1 

10 

18 

26 

20 

11 

62 

19 

46 

33 

32 

46 

49 

16 

44 

1 391,631 

316,861 

44 

32 

30 1 

14 

17 

39 


The report gave similar data for each of the thirty Districts.® It appears 
that the percentage of taxable males employed outside the Territory for 
wages was highest in the three Districts of the Eastern Province (Fort 
Jameson 47, Petauke 35, Lundazi 30) and in two of the five Districts of the 
Barotse .Province (Mongu 22, Kalabo 22). But the following table, 
‘ISf umbers employed outside Northern Rhodesia’,** shows that the figure 
for Fort Jameson is swelled by the inclusion of an enormous number of 
‘IVhiohona’ some of whom may have died.® 


Province ^ 

Southern 

Rhodesia 

Nyasa- 

land 

Union of 
8.A. 

Tangan- 

yika 

Congo 

Else- 

where 

Barotse 

4,961 

1 

3,701 

1 j 

18 

132 

Central 

1,135 

2 

46 

30 ' 

76 

110 

Eastern 

13,061 

306 

1,768 

267 

3 

8,881“ 

Kaonde-.ljunda 

370 

— ■ , 

331 

3 

724 

20 

Northern 

617 

99 

76 

4,743 

1,425 

48 

Southern 

3,691 

6 

217 

3 


59 

Western 

14 

■ — ■ 

10 


23 

40 

Totals 

23,739 

412 

6,130 

5,047 

2,269 

9,290 


® 8,654 == 8,207 ‘Maohoiia’ whcreabouta unknown: probably in Southern Rhodesia, Union 
of South Africa, and Northern Rhodesia from Port Jameson. 


It appears that, even including the ‘Maohona’ from the Eastern .Pro- 
vince, the total number of Northern Rhodesia natives shown to be 
employed outside the Territory was only 46,896. The report contains the 
following comment : 

'J’he main migration, of labour outside the Territory is to Southern Rhodesia. ... 
A cojiKus takon in Southern Rhodesia showed that there wore 48,824 Northern 

' Labour Ucpartment, Bejporl 5. “ Ibid, mi, p. 6. ® See ibid., p. 7. 

* Ibid,* p. 0. ‘ The meaning of the figures in footnote a is not clear. 
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Bliodesia Natives employed in that Territory in the year 1941. The figore for the 
1936 census year was 46,884. ... 

Axjprosimately 7,000 Northern Rhodesia Natives were working in the Union of 
South Africa at the end of the year. Most of them are in the Transvaal. 2,766 of 
these were recruited in Barotseland by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion which recruited a total of 3,078 Natives during the year. About 1,000 Natives 
entered the Union clandestinely. ... 

It has not so far been found possible to control the migration of labour to the 
Union of South Africa. Migration to Southern Rhodesia is governed by the terms of 
an inter-territorial agreement made between Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland . . . .^ 

The reports for 1942 and 1943 give the following distribution of the 
natives employed at the end of the year ‘apart from those employed in 
His Majesty’.s Forces’:^ 


(1) Employed in Northern Rhodesia: 

Mines and Works (excluding Public Works Dept.) . 47,461 49,889 

Farms 10,000 12,000 

Government (excluding Public Works Dept,) , 5,000 10,000 

Trade and Commerce ...... 2,600 2,600 

Domestic 18,000 18,000 

Missions . . . . . . . . 3,000 3,000 

Local Government ...... 2,000 2,000 

Public Works Department ..... 9,228 8,724 

(2) Southern Rhodesia ...... 60,000 60,000 

(3) Union of South Africa ...... 7,000® 3,791‘ 

(4) Tanganyika Territory ...... 5,000 6,000 

(6) Congo 2,000 2,000 


The reports contain the following comments ; 

1942. Unfortunately, owing to shortage of Provincial Administration Staff, it 
has not been possible to compile up to date statistics showing the distribution of 
laboiu' within and without the Territory, but the following figures are believed to be 
approximately accurate 

The vast majority of able bodied labour is still migrant but there is an increasing 
degree of urbanisation, the extent of which is now the subject of special investigation. 
The potential labour strength of the Territory is about 317,000 and the percentage 
of males left in the villages is believed to be aisproximately thirty.® 

The migration of Natives to Southern Rhodesia is governed by the Migration 
Labour Agreement which was revised and renewed dining the year until May 1944. 
It is estimated that there are approximately 50,000 Northern Rhodesia Natives in 
Southern Rhodesia. ... 

The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association which operates in Barotseland 
recruited 2,631 Natives during the year’ out of their quota of 3,600. 2,654 were 
repatriated.® 

* Ibid., p. 6. ® See ibid. 19iZ, p. 4; 1943, p. 0. 

® Transvaal 6,335, Natal 260, Orange Free State 20, Cape Colony (including Mafeking) 470, 
Total 7,085. See ibid. 7542, p. 5. 

* Transvaal 3,221, Natal 200, Orange Free State 20, Caiie Province 360, Total 3,791. See ibid. 

1943, p. 7. “ For figures see table above. 

' This low percentage, of course, does not represent the average. Seealso Governor Waddington, 
20 Nov. 1943, Legislative Council Debates, vol. slvi, col. 23: ‘The question of recruitment . . . 
required careful planning, particularly in view of the fact that in some Native areas the numher 
of able-bodied men left in the reserves had been reduced to the seriously low iigure of 30 per cent, 
of the total.’ 

’ See also Tiepori of the Witwatersrand Mine Natives’ Wages Commission, p. 62: ‘The mine- 
workers from Northern Rhodesia who work on the Witwatersrand Gold Mines are drawn from 
Barotseland, the average number recruited during the period 1040-1942 being 2,799.’ 

® Labour Department, Report 1942, pp. 4-5. 
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1943. Recruiting by the Witwater-srand Native Labour Association for the 
Witwatersrand Mines was suspended owing to an acute shortage of labour for 
essential production within the Territory . . . The Association having agreed to 
suspend the recruiting of Northern Rhodesia Natives within Northern Rhode.sia and 
to discontinue engaging Noi-thern Rhodesia Natives in the Union of South Africa it 
was with surprise we learnt that they were ongagmg Northern Rhodesia Natives at 
Kazungula in Beohiianaland, just over our borders. Strong protest was made and 
the matter is still under discussion. 2,680 Natives were reiratriated during the year 
by the Association .... 

Apart from tho.se recruited by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association 
Natives are prohibited by the Union of South Africa immigration laws from entering 
the Union but there is some clandestine immigration neverthele!3S. The Nyasaland/ 
Northern Rhodesia Labour Officer estimates that 750 Northern Rhodesia Natives 
entered the Union during the year and that there were at the end ofit3,791N orthern 
Rhodesia Natives in that Territory . . . .“ 

Duration of Absence. It is certainly true that it would mean a great step 
forwards if the Admmistration succeeded in getting more accurate informa- 
tion on the number of natives employed outside the Territory, but it is 
evident that the knowledge of this number alone would not be sufficient. 
Major Orde Browne, in commenting upon the table contained in his 
report, ** pointed out 

In this [table], the number employed outside the country is estimated (E, G and 
H, above) at just under 60,000, while there is a figure of 23,699 for the ‘turnover’ 
of Northern and Southern Rhodesian labour. Details of length of absence, time 
occupied by the journey, percentage of sick, €uid various other particulars, would 
be necessary for an accurate estimate of the numbers involved in the maintenance 
of an exterior employnrent figure of 60,000, and these details are entirely lacking. 
Taking account, however, of the length of the journey (almost always on foot at 
present), the percentage of sickness, the average period of absence and the period 
of recuperation after return home to the village, a reasonable estimate (founded on 
experience elsewhere) of the total numbers recpihed for this exodus would be about 
90,000 ; but this is a guo.ss without any supporting figures. Far more serious is the 
lack of any detailed information to show the length of absence and the proportion 
who do not return at all.' 

Thus Major Orde Browne pointed out some of the information we would 
need in order rightly to appraise the importance of migrant labour. One 
mast I'ealize in fact that the natives employed outside the Territory consist 
mainly of six groups : 

(1) Genuine emigrants who when leaving the Territory intend to stay 
abroad for good and do so ; 

‘ See ftlso Governor Wtwldington, 28 Nov. 1942, Legislative Oowmil Debates, vol. xliv, col. 12. 
See furthermore Report of Witwaiersrand Gommission, p. 4: ‘In July, 1942, permission to the 
W.N.L.A. to engage natives was withdrawn by the Governments of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia, in order that there should be no hindrance to military reoruiting in those areas.’ 

' Labour Dopartmenl, Report pp. 6-7. 

' See p. 463 above, A Orde Browne, pp. 46-7. 

' Ten years earlier it had been estimated that in 1927 the 248,948 adult taxable males of the 
'Territory had worked 673,398 man months in the Territory and about 300,000 man months out- 
side the Territory. ‘ When due allowance is made for the time spent in essential work in their home 
villages, and tlio time spent going to and from the labour Centres (often, ns much as two months), 
the fact that Northern Rhodesia able-bodied males, have averaged S J months per year in work for 
European entotprisa can only be regarded as most satisfactory’ (Ooicniu? Reports, Northern 
Bhoiesiftim,^.ZS). . 
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(2) Emigrants who when leaving the Territory intend to stay abroad for 
good but return ; 

(3) Migrants who when leaving the Territory intend to return sometime 
but stay for good ; 

(4) Migrants who when leaving the Territory intend to return after a 
definite time (between 3 and 12 months) but stay abroad for years ; 

(5) Migrants who when leaving the Territory intend to return after a 
definite time and do so ; 

(6) Migrants who when leaving the Territory intend to return after a 
definite time but return prematurely. 

Unfortunately it is impossible at present to appraise the numerical 
importance of the various groups. Yet, it is obvious that the effects of the 
exodus of labourers depend to a high degree on the length of their absence. 
During the whole period from 1919 to 1943 the proportion of natives 
employed outside the Territory varied probably between one-sixth and 
one-third of the total number of able-bodied men.^- If each able-bodied 
native had been absent for three months during the year and if migrations 
had been distributed over the year so as to suit the needs of the imral 
community at home the harm done by those migrations would have been 
negligible. But the duration of absence varied greatly. In the case of 
recruiting, it is true, the contract is made for a definite time® and the 
majority of the recruits are repatriated after the expiration of the con- 
tract. But those who migrate independently^ — and they constitute the vast 
majority — may stay away for much shorter periods than the recruits, for 
example, if they find no job, while others may stay away for ever. I shall 
give here a few extracts bearing on the length of stay of the retui’ners. 

1928. There were 21,338 natives of Northern Bhodesia working in Southern 
Bhodesia at the end of the year. Sonae of these had of comse been away for a 
number of years.® 

1929. A few of the natives who go to Tanganyika Territory and Southern Rhode,sia 
hi quest of employment marrj’- and .settle down there and are lost to the Territory. 
The number of such natives is, however, small in comparison with the number of 
men who travel abroad to work, and it is noticed that such men often return after 
long periods of absence, bringing their families with them.* 

* The percentage of absentees, of course, varied enormously from village to village, lleferring 
to the fact that nearly one-half of the adult men of the Bemba tribe leave their home annually to 
work in the mines of Northern Bhodesia, Ifatanga, Southern Bhodesia, or South Africa, Audrey 
Richards states: ‘. . . to say that 40 or 60 per cent, of the total male Bemba are away annually 
from the Territory gives a misleading impression. It seems to imply that each village has half of 
its men present, whereas in fact some communities have plenty of male labour for a year or two 
while the others are so denuded of men that the remaining inhabitants tend to sink into apathy 
or leave the village to join a more flourishing community.’ (Land, Labour arid Did in Northern 
Bhodesia, p. 404.) 

'■ See, for example, Report upon Native Affairs 1930, p. 23: ‘With regard to the period of absence 
the longest contract offered by recruiters is the twelve months’ contract of the Bliodesfan Native 
Lahour Bureau. Mr. Yule’s recruits for the Congo, and the recruits of the Native Labour Associa- 
tion for Northern Rhodesian Mines are all engaged for six tickets work, usually performed within 
seven mouths. (As far hack as 1908 the labourers recruited in North-Eastern Rhodesia were 
engaged for twelve calendar mouths; see Rhodian Native Labour Bureau, Report 1908, p. 30.) 

“ Colonial Reports, Northern Rhodmia 1928, p. 31. The figure 21,338 aolu.ally represented the 
number of natives leaving Northern Bhodesia for Southern Rhodesia in the course of the year 
1928 (see Table 7). * Report upon Native Affairs 1929, p, 8. See also ibid. 793/, p. 13. 
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1!):J0. Oho lesulfc of financial depression in foreign labour markets has been the 
return to tlio Territory from the Congo, Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Afi’ioa of luntibers of natives who had gone to work years ago, and had been erased 
frotn our I’ax Registers. It i.s not possible to give statistics of natives (and their 
familic 3 s) so returning, but this form of ‘immigration’ has been noted in several 
disti’iots, and the aggregate gain in population must he considerable.^ 

The voluntary worker is genorally away from his home for a longer period than 
tlie roiiriiitod laljoiirer. Tliere is no fixed time limit to his contract and he drifts 
from employer to employer at will.* 

1031, TJneniploymont in Soutli Africa and in the adjoining territories continues 
to bring back to Northern Rhodesia numbers of natives who have been away for 
long periods, and who are now unable to find profitable occupation in these places. 
Many of these people havo boon living for years in large towns under conditions in 
no way resembling life in the ordinary native village, but it is believed they retiu’n 
to tribal rule and the pursuit of agriculture as a means of subsistence in a very short 
space of time, and receive a ready welcome from their relatives and clan. It is 
impossible to supply any .statissties regarding the people so returning but there is no 
doubt they have helped to account for the slightly larger percentage of increase in 
population this year.® 

1932. Of the large number of natives who leave the Territory in quest of employ- 
ment a small proportion remain abroad and are lost to their coiintry of origin 

1933. It is remarked tliat, altiiough a not inconsiderable munber of men who have 
gone south for work settle there on tlio expiration of their period of service, yet they 
almost invariably return home in the long run, even after so long a period of un- 
broken. absence as ten years.® 

1934. It is remarked that of the largo number of men who regularly go to work 
in Southern Rhodesia, and many of whom remain there for considerable periods, a 
certain proportion never return to Nortliern Rhodesia, having married and settled 
down in the south.® 

In the Eastern Provmce some 16,600 out of a taxable male population of loss than 
60,000 are estimated to be away at work in Southern Rhodesia at any one time. It 
is seldom that any one is away for less than a year and many remain for three and 
four shears.’ 

1938 [Southern Province] . . . 207 Northern Rhodesia nativas who had been work- 
ing for some years in South Africa in trades and as domestic servants were repatriated 
by the Union Goveriunent . . . 

[Northern .Province] The removal from tax registers of the names of men long 
absent, which has been carried out during the year in the light of information gained 
on tour, is gradually bringing us towards a closer estimate of the real numbers of the 
people. .In the Mporokoso District alone close on nme hmidred names were thus 
deleted during the year.® 

' lieporl %pon Native Affairs 1030, p. 11. See also ibid., p. 19, and Colonial Reports, Northern 
Rhodesia 1030, pp. 7, 46. For the long stay of many Northern Rhodesians in the .Katanga, see Le 
Frohlime dela Mam-d'diavreau Congo Relge,Rapport 1030—1, Katanga, p. 104 j see also ibid.,p. 102. 

Report npon Naiwe Affairs 1030, p. 23. But see ibid, 103i, p. 26; ‘ . . . many natives prefer 
to soleet their own employer and to enter on a short term contract only, in order to be able to 
keep in touch with their homes.’ 

’ Ibid, mi, p. 13 ; see also ibid., p. 31. 

* Ibid. 1033, p. 16. See also Davis, p. 137: ‘At the Wanide coal-mines in Soutiiorn Rhodesia, 
tor example, out of a sample of 692 workere, largely reoniited in Northern Rliodesia, 173, or 
exactly 26 per uent, had in 1932 heen with the firm ten years or more without any break of servioe.’ 

■ Report: upon, Native Affairs 1933,111. n, 

® Ibid. 7,934i p. 13. ■ 

Ibid., p. 28. See also ibid. 1935, p. 74, and ibid. 1936, p. 71 (both quoted pp. 468-60 above). 

“ Ibid. 1036, p. 34. See also the Debate of 29 Got. 1936 in the Legislative Counoil {Debates, 
vol. xxvii, cols- 287-92). : . . 

, native Affairs, Report 1036, ' 
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[Eastern Province] The tendency is for a greater number [of laboui'ers] to become 
ultimately domiciled in Southern Rhodesia.^ 

1937 [Central Province] Some 43 per cent, of the adult taxpayers in the Zambezi 
Valley are absent at any one time, working in Southern Rhodesia, but they seldom 
stay away long, and are generally able to return to their villages in time to cultivate 
their gardens.^ 

[Eastern Province] Such emigration as takes place is mainly temporary and is 
oonfinod to Natives who leave their villages in search of work. 

Those remain away for varying periods — in some cases for as many as twelve years 
—but it is generally foiuid that they eventually drift back to what they continue to 
regard as tlieir homes however unattractive the.se may appear to be.“ 

1938. Very few Natives of the [Western] Province leave the Territory for long 
periods. The Mwinihmga and Kasempa Districts supply about 800 labourei’S a year 
to the Congo Mines. But they will not work for long periods, and so Southern 
Rhodesia has little attraction for them. They have a strong homing instinct.'* 

Comparatively few seek work outside the Territory and those that do return, to 
their homes at frequent intervals, therefore the problem of emigrant labotm is not a 
serious one in the Southern Province.® 

. . . there are e.stimated to be between .10,000 and 11,000 inale.s who have been 
absent from the [Eastern] Province for over four years, mainly in Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa.® 

The males of some tribes remain away much longer than others. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable amongst the Ngoni and Kunda in the Fort Jameson District.’ . . . 
Amongst those two tribes absenteeism also is greate.st. Other tribes, it is interesting 
to note, have evolved a system whereby emigration is regulated by the needs of 
village life. Men and youths of the village agree to take it in turns to go away for 
periods not usually exceeding two years, and arrangements are made for those who 
remain behind to look after their interests in their absence. ... It is remarked that 
Natives who remain absent for periods much exceeding two years and who have lost 
any real interest in home affairs, do not make a long sojourn on their return but are 
happy to be away again after a few weeks. This doe.s not give them time to resume 
their tribal conneetions and it is considered that it would be for the general benefit 
if they were compelled to remain at home for a minimum period of one month for 
each year of absence.® 

[Barotse Province] From reports received, it would appear that 38 per cent, of 
the- taxable male population are away at work outside the Province. The most 
serious aspect of the situation is the very long periods the Natives stay away with- 
out returning to their homes. The normal periods range from one to three years 
and sometimes longer . . . .® 

The 1936 Agreement on Native Labour between the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland’^® had provided: 

The Governments agree that it is desirable that emigrant Natives in general should 
return to their homes after working for an economic period which should not exceed 
two years and might well be less, and that after two years they shoiild be repatriated, 
exceptions to this rule bemg allowed on reference to the Labour Commissioner of 
f.ho labourers’ country of origin. 

The report of the Labour Department for 1941 said: 

Whore Nativo.s are recruited for work outside the Territory deferred pay, repatria- 
tion after a limited period and proper travelling arrangements are insisted on.**^ 

*IWd., p. 71. ® Ibid. 7937, p. 17. 

® Ibid., pp. 70-7. ■* Ibid. 7933, p. 23. 

® Ibid., p. 37. ° Ibid., p. 70. See also p. 438 above. 

’See also p. 448 above. “ A’aiice Affairs, Report 193S, pp. 75-6. 

’ Ibid., p. 94. See Orde Browne, pp. 95-6. 

Report 194:1, p. 5. Almost literally the same ibid. 7949, p. 5. 
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The report for 1942 stated with regard to the Northern Rhodesia natives 
recruited in the Protectorate for Southern Rhodesia : 

Most of those recruited Natives are repatriated within a year of attestation. . . . 
Considerable munbers of Northern Rhodesia Natives are recruited by Southern 
Bhode.sia labour agent, s in Southern Rhodesia.^ Unfortunately, these are not 
repatriated freo by the Agents although the Southern Rhodesia Government provides 
free trarrsport back for all Northern Rhodesia Natives who have worked for more 
than nine months in Southern Rhode.sia as well as rumiing free transport services 
from this Territory.® 

The proceedings of the meeting of the Legislative Council held on 
10 January 1945 suggest in fact that, contrary to the 1936 agreement, 
many Northern Rhodesia natives did not return from Southern Rhodesia 
witliin a year or two. 

Mr. Page asked: Has Govormnont taken any steps to implement the desirability 
expi'e.ssod in the Tri-partite Labour Agreement that Africans leaving the Territory 
for work should return to their homes after a maximum period of two years ? 

The Secretary for Native Affairs replied: Government does not feel justified in 
pressing for the compnlsoiy repatriation of African labourers after two years during 
the present period of emergency, since to do so might cause a serious dislocation of 
labour. If recruiting in Northern Rhodesia for Southern Rhodesia is resumed, a 
clause will be included in the contracts limiting the period of their validity.® 

IV. Composition op the Native Popttlation 

Country of Origin. No data concerning the country of origin are available 
for the African population as a whole. According to information obtained 
in 1931 from ‘employers of native labour’ 10,296 of the 79,813 ‘Natives in 
Employment’ came from other countries.* But the ‘Natives in Employ- 
ment’ evidently comprised only those Africans who were employed by 
non-natives. The figure of 10,296 strangers, therefore, does not include 
(1) Africans originating from another country who were employed by 
natives, (2) Africans originating from another country who were not 
employees. How important the immigration of Africans not employed by 
non-natives was may be inferred from the fact that in 1931 only 186 
immigrant ‘Natives in Employment ’ were enumerated in Barotse Province, 
while according to the official statistics the population of the Province 
(excluding absentees) had increased from 177,403 in 1921 to 327,617 in 
1931. Although a considerable part of this apparent increase may bo due 
to understatement in 1921, overstatement in 1931. or both, and a small 
part to natural increase and to immigration from other Provinces, it is 
obvious that the number of people bom outside the Protectorate must 
have been large. 

Sex. According to the ‘census’ of 1921 there were in the Protectorate 
447,709 males and 631,996 females,® or 118’8 females per 100 males. Since 

® R should bo realized tlwti the total numbor of Northera llliodosia natives recruited either in 
Northern or in Southern Rhodesia for work in Southern Rhodesia is very small. According to the 
census of 1941 there were 3,524 recruited and 44,639 unreoruited male nativ(3S from Northern 
Rhodesia in einployinent in Southern Rhodesia; see Mconomic and Statistkal Bulletin of Southern 
:,RAodMia, 7;Apr. 1942f p, 3, ■ , ' • 

® Labour Department, Beporl II)4S, p. 4. ® Debat.ea, vol. xlix, cols. 77-8. 

* See pp. 432-3 above., . s gee Blue Book 1924, Section 0, p. 2. 
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these figures, aocoi’ding to the 1931 census report,^ exclude absentees and 
since in the decades preceding the census many men had left the Protec- 
torate never to return, it is not siirprising that there was a large excess of 
females. Ten years later the ‘ census ’ showed (excluding absentees) 580,501 
males and 714,580 females or 123T females to 100 males. The number of 
males had increased by 29-7 per cent. Avliile the number of females had 
increased by 34-3 per cent. That the excess of females increased by nearly 
50,000 is difficult to explain, since the number of men staying abroad was 
apparently about the same in 1931 as in 1921.^ The preponderance of 
females is much greater still if one takes account only of the adults.® 
The number of women per 100 men in 1931 was 144-2 excluding absentees 
and 129-8 including absentees. In the Provinces which are considered as 
labour-supply areas (Awemba, Barotse, East Luangwa, Kasempa, Tangan- 
yika) there were 147-6 Avomen to 100 men, excluding absentees, in the other 
Provinces (Batoka, Kafue, Luangwa, Mweru-Luapula) 137-8. The excess 
Avas particularly large in East Luangwa Province and Tanganyika Province. 


Aimmha 

Barotse 

Batoke 

Lmngiva 

Kafue 

Kasempa 

Luangwa 

Mweru- 

Luapula 

Tangan- 

yika 

139 

128 

134 

105 

123 

131 

150 

13S 

168 


In every single Province the preponderance of women, even including 
absentees, is very large, and it seems not unlikely that the estimates of 
the District Officers overstated the proportion of women to men.^ 

Age. According to the figures for 1930-1 Avhich exclude absentees there 
were 70-6 children to 100 adults of both sexes and 119-6 children to 100 
women. Both these ratios seem acceptable, though it must be kept in 
mind that the estimates of the numbers of children Avere more arbitrary 
even than those of adults. 

V. CoMPOsmoN OP THE Non-Nativb Population- 
Birthplace. Of the 14,447 non-natives enumerated in 1931 only 1,561 
Avere born in Northern Rhodesia, 5,877 in the Union of South Africa, 
953 in Southern Rhodesia, 163 in other British possessions in Africa, 83 
elsewhere in Africa, 4,226 in British possessions in Europe, 792 elsewhere 
in Europe, 222 in British possessions in Asia, 12 elseAvhere in Asia, 96 in 
British possessions in America, 227 elsewhere in America, 203 in British 
possessions in Oceania, and 7 elsewhere. Many of the non-natives born in 
the Union ofSouth Africa Avere'poorwhites’. Ofthe 13,846 Europeans 1,291 
1 See Oensua llepnrl 1931, pp. 36-6. 

“ I estimate the number of native males employed outside the Protectorate in 1921 and 1931 
at about 60,000, on 31 Deo. 1936 at over 76,000, and on 31 Dec. 1937 at over 80,000 ; see pp. 462, 
466, 459, 406 above. 

* The propondeiunce is probably accentuated somewhat by the fact that females arc sometimes 
counted a.s adults at fiu ago at which males are counted as non-adults. 

** It will be romoinbcred that from 1931 on the Reports upon Native Affairs comijlained of an 
understatement of the numbers of women. In 1933 the ratio of women to 100 men was only 
1 17-9 (as against 129-8 in 1930). The so-called understatements came possibly nearer the truth 
than the more 'aocurato’ figures. 
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Table 9. EuTopean Populatiofi by CountTy of Bifth, Northern 
Bhodesia, 1921 and 193B 


Europeans 


Europeans 


Gountry of birth 

im 

1931 

Nortliern Bliodesia 

397 

1,291 

Southern Bhodesia 

167 

906 

Bhode.sia (so returned) . 

20 


Basutoland, Swazihand . 

1 

11 

Beohuaii.aland 

15 

61 

St. Helena, Mauritius . 

3 

7 

South We.st Africa 

— 

17 

Union of Soutli Africa . 

1,321 

5,776 

Other Br. Po.ss. in Africa 

8 

46 

Portuguese Africa 

8 

19 

Elsewhere in Africa 

2 

55 

Africa Total 

1,948 

8,189 

England .... 

968 

2,797 

Wale.s 

28 

141 

Scotland .... 

246 

983 

Ireland , , . . 

75 

257 

United Kingdom (soretunied) 

2 

41 

Other Br. Poss. in Europe . 

4 


Austria .... 

2 

10 

Belgium .... 

2 

48 

Czeohoslovalda . 


3 

Denmark .... 

4 

14 

Finland . . . 

— 

4 

Prance .... 

40 

53 

Germany .... 

14 

114 

Greece .... 

23 

62 

Holland , . , . 

22 

47 

Hungary . . , . . 


1 

Italy . . . . . 

12 

69 

Latvia .... 


38 

Lithuania . . 


08 

Norway . . . . 

1 

18 

Poland 

10 

48 

Rumania .... 

10 

14 

Russia .... 

47 

68 


Country of birth 

1921 

1931 

Rpn.in . . . , 

1 

4 

Sweden .... 

6 

19 

Switzerland 

14 

26 

Turkey .... 
Yugoslavia 

Elsewhere in Europe . 

3 

7 

74 

3 

Europe Total . 

1,634 

5,017 

Ceylon .... 

- 

5 


28 

60 

Other Br. Poss. in Asia 


26 

China , . . . 

1 

4 

Japan .... 
Elsewhere in Asia 

3 

1 

Asia Total 

32 

100 

Canada .... 

14 

82 

Nervfoundland . 

— 

1 

Other Br. Poss. in America. 

3 

9 

Argentina .... 

2 

6 

United States of Amerioa . 

1 

24 

3 

192 

Elsewhere in America 

1 

26 

America Total 

46 

319 

Australia .... 

51 

167 

New Zealand 

19 

35 

Other Br. Poss. in Oceania . 

3 

1 

Elsewhere in Oceania . 

— 

2 

Oceania Total 

73 

206 

Born at sea 

1 

6 

Not stated 

3 

11 

Total .... 

3,634 

13,846 


> Bee Census Report 1931, 


Table 10. Asia, tic and Coloured Population by Country of Birth, 
Northern Bhodesia, 193P 


Race 

Afrka 

Asia 

West Indies 

1 

3 

1 

!57 

! 

ll 

!§cd 

f 1 

If 

O t. 

Portuguese 
Bast Africa 


Total 

•S 

1 

II 


Total 

Asiatics . 

~A6 

8 

13 

_■ 

3 

4 

43 


1 3» 


133 

_ 


176 

Coloured. . 

256 

39 

88 

2P 

2 

- 

405 


1 •• 


1 

3 

16 

425 


^ Bee thnsus Report 1031, 

® 7 Beohuaualand, 11 Nyasaland, 1 South West Africa, 2 Tanganyika. 
’ 1 Ceylon, 2 Palestine. 1 Afghanistan, 2 China. 
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were born in Nortbern Rhodesia, and 12,555 elsewhere. Of the Europeans 
who were neither born inNorthernRhodesianorvisitors, 7,403 had been resi- 
dent under 3 yeans, ^ 2,974 for 3 to 9 years, and 1,981 for 10 years or more. 

Table 1 1 , Non-Native Population born outside Northern Rhodesia 
by Length, of Residence, 193P 


Years \ 

Europeans 

Asiatics 

Total 

Coloured 

Total 

' Males 

Females 

Total 

0 

2,271 

1,304 

3,676 

46 

33 

1 

1,661 

801 

2,462 


18 

2 

918 

448 

1,366 

16 

24 

3 

536 

299 

835 

11 

8 

4 

490 

221 

711 

7 

8 

5 

316 

1.59 

47.6 

2 

6 

6 

i 214 

130 

344 


7 

7 

162 

103 

265 

1 

9 

8 

i 107 

76 

183 

3 

2 

!) 

86 

76 

161 

1 

5 

10-14 

514 

374 

888 

6 

10 

16-19 

297 

183 

480 

8 

8 

20-24 

243 

109 

362 

4 

9 

26-29 

162 

41 

203 

11 

3 

30-34 

39 

4 

43 

5 

2 

35-39 

9 

2 

11 

2 

1 

40-44 

2 

2 

4 



Not stated 

2 

1 

3 

— 

1 

Total 

8,029 

4,332 

12,361 

161 

164 


^ See Omsus Beporl 1031, pp. 81, 92, 90. Viaitors are not included in this Table. 


Nationality. The distribution of the 13,846 Europeans by nationality 
was as follows 


British by birth 

12,249 

Gorman . 

. 78 

British by amiexation 

180 

Greek . 

. 62 

British by naturalisation . 

205 

Hungarian 

2 

‘ South African ’ 

394 

Italian 

. 62 

Austrian . . 

4 

Latvian . 

. 26 

Belgian . . . 

48 

Lithuanian 

. 36 

Czechoslovakian 

3 

Norwegian 

. 12 

Dane .... 

7 

Pole 

. 39 

Dutch .... 

36 

Portuguese 

1 

Finn ... 

1 

Rumanian 

7 

French .... 

47 

Russian . 

. 25 


Spaniard . 1 

Swede . . 14 

Swiss . . 20 

Yugoslaviarx . 76 

U.S. A. citizen. 186 

North American 16 
South American 2 
Not .specified . 11^ 

Total 13,846 


* Including ‘6 Hebrew ,Jewiah’. 


The number of Europeans returned as British was 13,028 in 1931. It 
was apparently smaller at the end of 1939. But the number of aliens had 
risen in the meairtime from about 815 to approximately 1,160,^ the increase 
being due largely to the immigration of German refugees. 


On 7 Mar. 1932 the Chief iSecretary, in discussing the relief to be granted to imcniployed 
Europeans, stated in the Legislative Council that according to the census 8,238 or ‘ 60 per cent, of 
the total European population’ had ‘been in the coiuitry under three years’ {Ve.hatRS, vol. xvi, 
p, 233). But this was a mistake j 8,238 had been in the country under four years and even these 
8,238 persons represented only 60 per cent, of the total European population. 

“ See Census Report 1031, p. 76, ® See Northern Rhodesia Police, Report 1030, p. 3. 
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Of the 144 male Asiatics enumerated in 1931 138 were British, 2 Portu- 
guese, 3 Arabs, and 1 Chinese. The 32 female Asiatics wore all of British 
nationality.! The Coloured with the exception of 1 .Portuguese subject and 
8 unspecified were returned as .British subjects.^ 

8e:v. Among the ■Kuroj)eans there were in 1921 61 females per 100 males 
find in 1931 only 68. But the number of females decreased much less in 
the economic crisis than the number of males and increased considerably 
thereafter. According to the estimate for 31 December 1938 (7,880 males, 
5,276 females)'* there were then 67 females })er 100 males.'! Among the 
Asiatics there is a great preponderance of males. In 1931 there were 32 
females as figainst 144 males, on 31 December 1939 102 females as against 
618 males.® Among the Coloured there were in 1931 slightly more females 
(217) than males (208). .But for the end of 1939 the number of females is 
given as only 283 and the number of males as 431.® 


Table 12. Non-Native FopiUation by Race, Sex, and Age, 
NorUm'n Rhodesia, 1921 and 193R 




Fitropeans 


Asiatics 

Coloured 


Tota 




Fe. 


Fe- 


Fe- 


Fe- 


Fe- 



Males 

(inftlfix 

Males 

m/ilM 

Males 

males 

Males 

maleAi 

Males 

males 

Total 

Years 

1921 

1921 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1031 

1931 

1931 

1031 

1031 

1931 

0-4 

213 

211 

625 

629 

7 

12 

32 

39 

664 

680 

1,344 

8-9 

145 

143 

618 

478 

4 

1 

37 

44 

669 

523 

1,082 

10-14 

96 

103 

366 

320 

_ 

3 

26 

25 

392 

367 

749 

16-19 

112 

97 

411 

332 

9 

2 

24 

27 

444 

361 

806 

20-24 

133 

73 

1,098 

661 

36 

3 

26 

32 

1,160 

686 

1,746 

26-29 

269 

178 

1,516 

684 

14 

7 

14 

10 

1,644 

701 

2,246 

30-30 

610 

304 

1,790 

1,078 

27 

3 

19 

17 

1,830 

1,098 

; 2,934 

40-49 

633 

180 

1,303 

596 

24 

1 

10 

7 

1,337 

604 

1,941 

50-69 

196 

62 

879 

298 

18 

— 

7 

4 

904 

302 

1,206 

80-69 

62 

16 

217 

88 

5 

■ — 

4 

3 

226 

t 91 

317 

70-79 

11 

4 

32 

15 

— 

— 

1 

1 

33 

16 

49 

SOandover 

1 


3 

1 

— 

— 



3 

1 1 

4 

Not stated 

2 

— 

8 

1 

— 

— 

8 

8 

16 

i 9 

1 26 

Total 

2,263 

! 1,371 

8,766 

5,080 

144 

32 

208 

1 217 

9,118 

5,329 

14,447 


’ See Census Repen t 1931, pp. 49, 89, 92. 


’ Hea Census Report 1931, “ See ibid., p. 34. ’’ See Ufliie Boo/c Section 0, p. 2. 

I 111 l!)32-(i, wliBii tlie total number of Europeana ivaa apparently muoli smaller than in both 
1931 and 1938, the iiumbor of females per 100 male.s varied between 70 and 76 (see ibid. 1932, 
Section 0, p. 2, to 103(1, Section 0, p. 2). During the war the proportion of females was higher 
still. According to tlie estimate for 31 Deo. 1943 (10,026 males, 8,718 females) there were 87 
females to 100 males (see ibid. 1943, Section 0, p. 2). 

^Seo Northern Rhodesia Police, Report 1930, p. 6. 

“ See Blue Book 1939, Section 0, p. 2. It should ho noted, however, that the iigurcs in tho 
Bhie Books are sometimes obviously wrong. Thus, ibid. 1936, Section 0, pp. 2 -3, sliows: 


i Females Total 


Males Females 


Asiatics and Coloured 
Men \ Women Children | Total 


The Slime figures appear ibid.' 1937, Section 0, pp. 2-3. It is obvious that the iv 
have numbered 404, if the total number of females was only 69 -1- 274 or 343. 
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Table 13. Europeans born Within and Outside Northern Rhodesia, 
by Age and Sex, 193R 


Age 

Years 

N. Rhodesia 

Bom outside 

N. Rhodesia 

Total 

Mules 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0 

110 

129 

35 

30 

304 

1 

67 

63 

62 

61 

233 

2 

66 

68 

65 

58 

267 

3 

44 

62 

67 

66 

229 

4 

39 

43 

75 

60 

217 

5 

40 

30 

79 

02 

211 

6 

28 

34 

68 

87 

217 

7 

37 

32 

75 

72 

216 

8 

30 

17 

60 

62 

169 

9 

36 

23 

59 

56 

173 

10 

14 

18 

79 

58 

169 

11 

19 

27 

65 

43 

164 

12 

16 

15 

66 

61 

137 

13 

13 

12 

41 

48 

114 

14 

16 

14 

44 

40 

113 

15 

22 

6 

66 

46 

129 

16 

8 

13 

66 

42 

128 

17 

10 

10 

67 

62 

149 

18 

4 

11 

66 

73 

164 

19 

5 1 

5 

108 

66 

183 

20 

9 

4 

113 

88 

214 

21-24 

12 

12 

964 

447 

1,436 

26-29 

3 

6 

1,613 

679 

2,200 

30-34 

1 

— 

996 

665 

1,662 

35-39 

2 

— 

791 

523 

1,316 

40-44 

— 

: — 

676 

340 

1,016 

46-49 

— 

— 

628 

260 

884 

60-64 

— . 

— 

562 

179 

741 

66-69 

— 

■ — 

317 

119 

436 

60-64 

— 

— 

168 

62 

220 

66-69 

— 

— 

69 

20 

86 

70-74 

— 

— , 

19 

11 

30 

76-79 

— 

— 

13 

4 

17 

80-84 



3 

1 

4 

Not stated 

— 

— 

8 

1 

9 

Total 

648 

643 

8,118 

4.437 

13,846 


Computed from Census Report 1931, pp. 48, 81, 83; Pigures for persons born outside Nortliorn 
Rhodesia and for Total exclude Visitors and Railway Passengers under 15 years (C boys and 9 
girls under 6 years, 3 boys and 2 girls 6-6 yeans old, 4 boys and 1 girl 7-9 years old, and 6 boys 
and 3 girls 10-14 years old). 

Age. In 1931 the proportion of children (under 15) among the European 
population was only 21-3 per cent., the proportion of women at cliild- 
bearing age (15-49) 23-4 per cent., and the proportion of old people (CO and 
over) only 2-6 per cent. Of the Europeans born in Northern Rhodesia 89 jier 
cent, were children, of those born outsideNorthernRhodesial4per cent. The 
ratio of females to 100 males in the various age-groups is rather puzzling : 


0-lS 19-20 
"94"' 69 


21-24 

47 


25-29 

45 


35-59 

66 


40-44 

50 


45-49 

41 


50-54 55-84 

~ii 39" 


30-34 



Ta-rt.-bi 14. Europeans by Sex, Age, and Conjugal Goudition, Northern Rhodesia, 193R 
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li 

Total 

1,542 

72 

84 

70 

02 

459 

684 

555 

523 

340 

256 

179 

119 

62 

26 

11 

4 

1 

1» 


Divorced or 
judicially 
separated 

1 1 1^ ,1111 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

14 

21 

15 

19 

27 

27 

16 

7 

3 

1 

§ 

1 

1= 

11 

15 

29 

41 

323 

555 

468 

432 

285 

219 

145 

82 

32 

10 

4 

1 

1 

Single 

1,541 

60 

68 

40 

51 

132 

122 

77 

70 

31 

19 

13 

9 

2 

2,235 

Males \ 

Total 

1,660 

77 

70 

113 

122 

976“ 

1,516 

997 

793 

675 

628 

562 

317 

158 

59 

19 

13 

3 

1 

!i 

MM I 1 ! 



mm I 1 



2 

2 

115 

543 

686 

579 

497 

461 

374 

226 

100 

37 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

rS 

1,660 

77 

70 

111 

120 

855 

955 

376 

187 

142 

117 

139 

57 

32 

10 

4 

1 

4 

1 

l| 

0-16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21-24 

26-29 

30-34 

36-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

55-59 

60-64 

66-69 

70-74 

75-79 

80 and over 
Not stated 

Total 


Report 1931, pp. 48, 50. ® 15 years. ® Including 1 with conjugal condition unspeciSed. 
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Tlie preponderance of males was particularly large among the persons 
aged 21 to 29 and over 40. 

To-day the proportion of children and likewise that of women at child- 
bearing age is probably much larger than in 1931. 

Conjugal condition. Of the male Europeans over 15 years 47-0 per cent, 
were bachekms, 48-8 per cent, husbands, and 4-2 per cent, widowers or 
divorced. Of the female Europeans over 15 years 21-9 per cent, were 
8i)insters, 72-8 per cent, wives, and 5-3 per cent, widows or divorced. The 
number of husbands exceeded the nunrber of wives by one-third. 

VI. Native Eibth and Death Registbation 

‘The Births and Deaths Registration Regulations, 1908’ of North 
Eastern Rhodesia provided optional registration of native births and 
deaths, but it is doubtful whether any use was made of this opportunity, 
and the ‘Registration of Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1914’ which 
repealed the Regulations of 1908 did not even provide voluntary registra- 
tion of native births or deaths. The keeping of records, at least in selected 
villages, was apparently envisaged for the first time in the Medical Report 
for the years 1925 and 1926. 

To obtain, accurate figures on which to work out vital statistics for the native 
population would be a task of great magnitude, and would require much organisation 
and incur con.siderablo expense. 

Owing to the small size of native villages (the population as a rule not exceeding 
100 persons each), and to the distribution of these villages over an immense area 
(the average density of population being about 3‘6 of the square mile), and to the 
fact that the great majority are remote from Government Stations, the difficulties 
of inaugm'ating any satisfactory system of registration would be very great. 

An accurate record of births and deaths in selected villages throughout the 
Territory might be expected to furnish figures reliably indicative of the general 
native birth and death-rates for the Ten’itory, especially in years in which no severe 
local epidemics occurred. 

It may be possible with the co-opei‘ation of the Native Department to obtain such 
figm'es in future yearn by tho selection of villages in close proximity to each Govern- 
ment out-station, and keeping aocm’ate records of such.^ 

A possible fallacy arising from such selection would be a slightly lower general and 
infantile mortality rate as the result of medical treatment and improved conditions. 
This, however, would not at present be considerable, and the figui’es obtained would 
be more accurate than if remote villages were soloeted for tho purpose. 

As sohemes for native education advance, it may also be possible to obtain fairly 
accurate data in selected villages from native teachers or students who have received 
education and returned to their hornes.^ 

The interest in vital statistics was focused frotn the outset on two 
questions : the influence of the large number of absentees on the birth-rate 
and the extent of infant mortality. No attempt, therefore, has been made 
so far to ascertain the number of deaths of older children or adults. The 
Report upon Native Affairs for 1928 relates; 

It is important there should bo accurate statistics for those districts which are 
the main sources of labour supply, as warnings have been given to the effect that 

’ Medical Report 1925 and 1926, p. 15. 

“ Ibid., p. 16. 
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lengthy absence from homo of the males is likely to have an effect upon the birth- 

It is for various roasons extremely difficult to obtain accurate statistics, but every 
effort is bt)ing made to obtain as full information as possible and it is hoped that each 
year the figures will become more reliable. 

Annexure No. ‘L’ givo.s the result of the figure.s collected during the y(3ar. Un- 
fortunately the inBtrHetion.s issued for the compilation of this annoxure wore in 
sonio inKtanciss inisundcrstood atid the returns aro tJieroforo not quite complete. 
Tho reluctance of natives to discuss death has boon found a serious ob.stacle to the 
compilation of statistics. 

Two ayateins have been tried. One is to keep a careful chock on all births and 
infant deaths in a group of villages. In this way it .should be j^ossible to obtain 
accurate figures in time. Another method which has been used in one disteict is to 
keep a check on a certain number of individual families. This latter .system may 
r6.sult in greater accuracy though tho process may present more difficulties than tho 
check on whole villages.^ 

The villages under observation in 1928 had a total population of 30,457 
and the data ascertained were the numbers of male births, female births, 
deaths under 1 year, and deaths over 1 but under 2 years. Similar data 
were obtained in the following six years. 

1929. In every district some ten or more vdllagcs have been under observation 
with a view to tho collection of .statistics regarding the birth rate. Records have 
been kept in 579 village.s, and the uumbor of men, w’omon and children resident 
therein shows a total of 46,479. . . . Tho figures obtained from last year’s ob.s6rva- 
tion . . . were admittedly experimental. Tliis year’s re.sults .should bo more accurate, 
as they have been obtained in a more uniform and methodical manner. There is 
still, however, much reason to doubt the reliability of statistics which are collected 
entirely from natives who do not understand tho purport of the enquiry, and I do 
not attach any importance to tho variation in results obtained in the first two years 
in which this method has been tried,® 

[Infant Mortality.] Tho reasons for tho uiaccuracy in tho figures, amongst which 
the most important are the reluctance of natives to talk about deaths and suspicion 
as to the objects of the enquiry, have as yet lost none of their weight. As time goes 
on and natives become accustomed to these investigations and appreciate the object 
therefor it may be anticipated that more valuable statistics will be available.* 

1930. The method of compiling vital statistics adojited in 1929 was again used 
during the year .... 

As stated in previous reports, these figures cannot be regarded as accurate, the 
method of enquiry i.s new to the native population and not well understood by them, 
and there is reason to believe that in many districts births aro not reported.® 

Tho comparative statistics for the two years [1929 and 1930] show that figures 
cannot at present be regarded as reliable. Real improvement cannot be expected 
until the native population — -particularly tho women — can realise how important 
vital statistics are. 

[Infant Mortality.] Here again it cannot be claimed that the figures aro accurate, 
and it is perhaps more probable that native mothers would fail to report deaths than 
they woiild fail to report births.® 

1931. In order to ai-rive at the birth rate, statistics are kept in some ten or moi’e 
villages in each district either by a Heatiman or Native Authority. ... 

liepoH upo7i Native Affahs 1928, -p. Q. “ Ibid., p. 7. 

® Ibidi 1929, p. 8. Some returns were obviously wrong. In the Mankoya District 112 births 
were reported in 1928 and 131 in 1929. Yet the total number of females in tho villages under 
observation was only 144 and 192 respectively, and of these probably not more than one-half 
were of ohild-hearing age. 

■* Ibid., p. 9. 


® Ibid. 7930. p. 11. 


Ibid., p. 12. 
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These [birth] figures are not very easy to collect and must not be relied upon as 
definitely accurate as natives do not realise the purport of their collection and do not 
particularly care for the close investigation of their domestic aflftirs. . . . 

The comparative statistics [for 1929, 1930, and 1931] cannot be relied upon nor 
will it be possible to obtain more accurate ones until the people are able to appreciate 
the value of figures of this naturod 

[Infant Mortality.] Again it must be reiieated that these figures cannot be 
guaranteed as acoiirato, there is a general disinclination amongst native.s to discuss 
deaths and they do not understand the motive for the enquiry.^ 

1932. The proeediu'e adopted in 1931 for the collection of vital statistics was 
again used this year. ... 

The figures jnust not be accepted as reliable as natives do not favour the intimate 
enquiries necessary to obtain the information wanted and they are extremely vague 
regarding the ages of their children. Again, the statistics are collootod in various 
ways; in some districts they are obtained by district me.ssenger.s, in others from 
village headmen and by native court clerks attached to the chiefs who have been 
appointed native authorities. This latter method is probably the easiest and it is 
hoped that in couivse of time it will be in general use as these) clerks should bo able 
to keep reliable returns of births and deaths in their respective villages.® 

[Infant Mortality.] . . . again it must be repeated that the figures cannot be 
guaranteed ns accurate as there is a disinclination on tho part of parents to discuss 
the doatlis of their chikhen.'' 

1933. The same methods as were employed in 1932 have again been adopted this 
year. ... It must be remarked once more that too much reliance oamiot be placed 
on the [bh’th] figures, owing to tho disinclination of natives to answer intimate 
questions about their families and their very vague ideas on the subject of dates. 
Methods of collecting these statistics vary little from those recorded in last year’s 
report, though it is correct to say that ever increasing use is being made of the 
services of the native court dorks for this work.® 

In Lundazi District statistics have now been taken for five years in succession in 
one group formerly consisting of nineteen villages, which have now become twenty. 
The system of colleeting tho information required has been the same each year. 
Births, and deaths are reported to the Boma as they occur, and at each village also 
a man keeps a written record of tliein. At the end of the year these are compared 
with the Government records. Though they seldom agree, discrepancies can usually 
be explained and tho two records tallied.® 

1934. Vital Statistics. Figures relating to these are given with the reservation 
that implicit reliance cannot, as has been remarked in provious reports, bo placed 
upon their accuracy. The reasons remain tho same and are probably rendered more 
cogent by tho increasing use of the clerics of native courts in their collection. These 
men have not yot, generally speaking, adequately realised the need for accuracy in 
such matters.’ 

Tlie early reports are rather vague as to how the basio data were 
obtained. The 1929 report states that, ‘in every district .some ten or more 
villages have been under observation with a view to the collection of 
statistics regarding the birth rate’. The 1930 report says that ‘the method 
of compihng vital statistics adopted in 1929 was again u,sed during tlie 
year’. But the 1931 report relates that ‘in order to arrive at the birth rate, 
statistics are kept in some ten or more villages in each district either by 
a Headman or Native Authority’. As a matter of fact the native chiefs 
])rior to 1 930 had no legal power to collect vital statistics. But tlie Native 
’ Report u]}on Native Affairs 1931, p. 13. ® Ibid., p, 14. 

“ Ibid. JS32, p. is. Albid.[ p. li. ® Ibid. 1S33, p. 17. 

: ' Ibid,, pp. 17-18. ’ Ibid, 1934, p. 13, 
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Authority Ordinance,^ which came into force on 1 April 1930,^ made the 
following provisions for birth and death registration of natives: 

12. Subjoot to the provi.sions of any law for the time being in foi’co, a native 
authority may, svibject to the geiiorul or special directions of tlie native authority, 
if any, to whom it is subordinate, issue orders to bo obeyed by natives within the 
area of its auth(jrity for all or any of the following j^urposos — 

(11) rec[uiring the birth or death of any native within the area of ite authority to 
be reported to liiin or .such other person as bo may direct. 

This Ordinance was repealed in 1936 by ‘An Ordinance to prescribe the 
^lowers and duties of Native Authorities’® which, however, made similar 
provisions for the birth and death registration of nati ve, s : 

8. Subject to tho provisions of any law for the time being in force, and to the 
general or special directions of tho Governor, a native authority may, subject to 
the general or special directions of the native authority, if any, to wliioh it is sub- 
ordinate, issue order.s to bo obeyed by natives within the local limits of it.s a\itIiority — 

(1) recpiiring the birth or death of any native within tho local limits of its authority 
to be reported to it or such other person as it may direct. 

The provisions of this Ordinance were not to aj)ply to the Barotse 
Province, but the ‘Barotse Native Authority Ordinance, 1936 V issued 
six months later, made similar provi.sion.s for thi.s Province. 

These Ordinances apparently did not lead to an expansion of the area 
covered by vital statisti&s. In 1929 the recoixls had been kept in 679 
villages. In 1930-4 such villages numbered 462, 469, 486, 449, and 411 
respectively. They never comprised more than about 3 per cent, of the 
total population of the Territory. Moreover, from 1936 on, when the yearly 
‘censuses’ of tho native p()i)u]ation were discontinued, most District 
Officers were no longer interested in collecting vital statistics. The Pro- 
vincial Commissioners reported : 

1935. [C!entml Province] No figures of infant mortality were taken except in 
the Mwinilunga District . . . .“ 

[Southern Province] No statistics have been kept in respect of vita! statistics 
and infant mortality. Actually these were, in rny oijinion, always of mieortain 
value, as thoir accuracy was more than doubtful however carefully they were kept.® 

[Eastern Province] No details are available from the District Rejjorts and it 
appears that only in the Lundnzi District have certain villages been kept under 
observation .... It is not known to what extent these figures may be regarded as 
accurate.’' 

[Barotse Province] Vital statistics are no longer collected by District Officers . . . 

1936 [Eastern Province] No vital statistics have been kept . . . .“ 

1937 [Barotse Province] No reliable figures are available.^® 

^ No. 32 of 1929 (28 Mar.), reprinted in Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia 102!), pp. 141-50, and 
in Latijs of Northern Rhodesia in Force 1930, vol. i, pp. 465-76 (cap. 07), 

® See Government Notice No. 21 of 1930 (4 Mar.), reprinted in Government Notices of Northern 
Rhodesia 1930, p. 41. ^ 

“ No. 9 of 1936 (16 May), ‘Native Authority Ordinance, 1930’, reprinted in Ordinances of 
Norlhera Rhodesia 1930, pp. 16 27, and in 1939 Supplement to the Laws of Northern Rhodesia, 
PIJ. 748-59. 

■* No. 25 of 1936 (9 Nov.), reprinted in Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia 1936, pp. 77-87, and 
in 1930 Supplement to the Laws of Northern Rhodesia, pp. 77(f-84. 

® Native Affairs, Report 1935, p. 16. « Ibid., p. 30. ’ Ibid., p. 60, 

“ Ibid., p. 86. “ Ibid. JMd, p. 65. Ibid. Ifir/, p. 95. 
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1938 [Barotse Province] The only district which has recorded approximate vital 
statistics is Kalabo . . . 

All the time maternity and child welfare work had to be carried on 
without knowledge of the bii-ths that occurred. I’inally, in December 
1938, the Administration introduced a Bill with the purpose of authorizing 
the Governor to establish compulsory notification of native live- and still- 
bhths in certain municipalities and townships. At the Second Reading of 
the Bill, on 7 December 1938, the Director of Medical Services emphasized 
‘that this Bill refers to notification and not to registration’. 

The essence of the Bill is that the Welfare Sisters, where such Sisters have been 
appointed, should luiow promptly that a birth has taken place. It is not mtended that 
the Bill shall operate except where a Welfare Sister is working and has fully established 
herself in the confidence of the Native people amongst whom she works, and I antici- 
pate that in practice the actual notification will ho made verbally to the Welfare 
Sister herself in what perhaps I might call a friendly manner. Notice may be given 
in writing, as provided m the BiU, but I am sure that in the great majority of cases 
it will be verbal notice given to tho Welfare Sister herself.^ 

The Bill, in conformity with the English Notification of Births Act, 1907, 
was to apply to any child born ‘whether alive or dead’. But the inclusion 
of still-births met with strong opposition on the part of the (European) 
members of the Legislative Council.® The ‘ Member Nominated to represent 
Native Interests’ argued that ‘amongst our people certainly the birth of 
a dead child is taken as legal evidence of adultery’. The Member for the 
Livingstone and Western Electoral Area seconded by asking : ‘ Is there not 
some obligation laid upon us as to legislating in such a way as to not violate 
the ordinary laws and customs of the natives ? ’ The Senior Provincial 
Commissioner, who is the Government’s principal adviser on native 
matters, tried to convince the Council that they misjudged the situation. 

I think the bill has been explained in a number of cases to natives in compounds 
who are most likely to bo afreoted, and they have not expressed, as far as I know, 
any views against the Bill. In fact, in some cases tliey are pleased it has been 
introduced, and with that safeguard I don’t think we need consider what would be 
the case in a village. They might in the village have an objection, but in town.ships 
where they have already cxpimsed tho view that they do like the Bill before it is 
Ijassed, I don’t think wo need consider that point. 

He also pointed out ‘that it is rather important that in the compounds 
this type of birth should be definitely brought to the notice of the Welfare 
Nurse’. Finally the Attorney-General warned the Council that if still- 
births were to bo exempted from notification, births of children who died 
a few hours after birtii would hkewise not be notified. But all was in vain. 
The Governor, forgetting that one object of the Bill was to facilitate 
maternity welfare work, declared: ‘Actually, the objects and reasons of the 
Bill are to safeguard the lives of children born ahve.’ The Director of 
Medical Services himself stated; ‘I should prefer that the Bill should apply 
to live children only in tho first place, rather than that dead bhths should 
he included a?id offend native opinion.’ The Bill, thereupon, was amended 

Naiiw Affairs, Beport 1938, p. 89. ® Legislative Oouncil Debates, vol. xxxi, col. 60. 

“ Sop Council in Committee, 16 Dec. 1938, ibid., cols. 432-4. 
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SO as to apply only to live-bom children. The whole matter in itself is 
certainly not of great importance. But it illustrates the tendency prevail- 
ing among administrators, medical officers, and settlers to suspect an 
opposition against the ascertainment of facts based on some superstition 
among the Natives , even if, as was obvious in this ease, the Natives affected, 
i.e. the Natives in municipalities and townships, were i)erfectly willing to 
disclose the facts. 

The main provisions of the ‘Notification of the Births of the Children of 
Africans Ordinance, 1938 are as follows: 

3. The provisions of this Ordinaneo shall have effect in such Municipalities 
constituted under the Municipal Corporations Ordinance and in such areas or places 
declared to be Townships under the Townships Ordinance or Mine Townships under 
the Mine Townships Oidinance, 1932, as the Governor in Council may, from time 
to time, declare by notice in the Gazette. 

4. In the case of every child of an African^ born in any area to which this Ordinance 
applies it shall be thcj duty of the father of the cliild, if ho is actually residing in the 
house where the birth takes place at the time of its ocourrouco, and of any person in 
attendance upon the mother at the time of, or within six hours after, the birth, to 
give notice of the birth. 

5. Notice under this Oi-dinance may bo delivered in writing or given orally to the 
Medical Practitioner appointed by the Director of Medical Services under the Public 
Health Ordinance to act as Medical Officer of Health in the area in which the child 
is born or to any welfare sister appointed for such area and shall be so delivered or 
given within forty-eight hoiu-s of the birth of the child. 

6. This Ordinance shall apply to any cliild of an African which 1 as issued forth 
alive from its mother after the expiration of the twenty-eighth week of jirognanoy. 

7. Any person who fails to give notice of a birth in accordance with this Ordinance 
shall bo liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding live shillings : Provided that a 
person shall not he liable to a fine under tliis section if lie satisfies the court that he 
had reasonable grounds to believe that notice had been duly given by some other 
person. 

This Ordinance came into force on 6 January 1939. But nearly a year 
passed before any furtlier action was taken. Tinally, on 22 December 1 939, 
the following Government Notice® was issued : 

In pm’suance of Section 3 of the Notification of the Births of the Children of 
Africans Ordinance, the Governor in Council has been pleased to apply the provisions 
of the said Ordinance to the areas or places set forth in the Schedule hereto with 
effect from the 1st day of February, 1940. 

SCHEDtrLlS 

The Livingstone Municipal Area. 

Lusaka Township. 

Broken HiU Township. 

Broken Hill Mine ToAvnship. 

Similar Government Notices of 11 January and 30 December 1940'^ 
extended the application of the Ordinance to other townships. 

^ No. 43 of 1938 (24 1)ce.), rupvintedin Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia 1938, Part II, pp. 44-.') 
mAiu 1939 Supplement to the Laws oj Northern Rhodesia,^. 

* ‘African’ means any member of the aboriginal tribes or races of Africa and includes any 
person having the blood of any such tribe or race and living among and after the manner of any 
such tribe or race. 

“ No. 214 of 1939, reprinted in OoBeTOmeKf. Nofices 1939, p. 326. 

'* Nos. 12 and 270 of 1940, reprinted ibid. 1940, pp. 19, 672. 
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TJio Medical Report for 1940 said: 

Thu N<Ji.ifir:ation of Births of Africfuis Ordinance was applied to a few districts, 
for a fvill year are not available but notifications are readily made and the 
niotliors like to hiivo a copy of tlie notification which is called the child’s ‘Situpa’.i 
Anotlier attempt to secure native bh'ths and deaths records may perhaps 
be made before long. On 3 July 1945 the Bishop of Northern Rhodesia 
said ill tlie Legislative Council: 

... 1 fbid my.self in complete agreement with the Director of Medical Services on 
the great nood for vital .statistics in this country. We have been presented dining 
the last niontli or two with the Ton Year Plans of various departments. Those have 
been made without much of the essential Icnowledge and information which Govern- 
ment sliould possess. ... I therefore urge, Sir, that as soon as a statistician is available 
he should press forward with this very urgent need.^ 

The Director of Medical Services replied on the following day : 

I was extremely glad to receive tVic support of the right reverend the Lord Bishop 
with regard to the need for vital statistics. That is becoming, I think, one of the 
gramophone records I turn on once a year, but I am sure it will go some way to 
satisfy the right reverend the Lord Bishop when I tell him that in 1939 an extremely 
experienced statistician who has specialised in the initiation of vital record keeping 
in backward countries was on the point of sailing for this country on a tour organised 
by this Government, but the .shipping facilities were not available, and he did not 
come. I very much hope he will come as soon as possible, and I know he himself is 
willing to come.® 

VII. Non-Native Birth and Death Registration 
On 15 July 1905 the High Court of Justice of North-Eastern Rhodesia 
issued the following Notice 

The Public arc reminded® that in the case of Bh'ths or Deaths of Eurojieans it is 
obligatory in the case of 

Birth, on the parents, householder or person present at the birth to give or send 
notice to the Registrar within 42 days of the birth ; and in case of 
Death, on a relative, person present at the death, or finding or taking charge of the 
body, to give notice within 14 days. 

Ill either case if the person who gives notice is not the proper person or the parti- 
culars given are not sufficient, the Registrar will ask for further particulars which 
must be given. 

This duty is enforceable by law. 

The Registrar will in such cases effect this Registration free of charge. 

On 1 January 1907 the Administrator, under ‘The Licence and Stamp 
Regulations, 1905’,® introduced a fee of 2s. fid. for the registration of a 
birth or death.’' 

In 1906 an Administrator’s Notice® concerning registration of births 
and deaths of Europeans was published in North-Western Rhodesia. The 

^ Medical Report 1940, Z. ® De6tt/e«, vol. 50, cols. 400-1 . " Ibid., ool. 448. 

f North-lSastern Rhodesia Govenment Gazette, 31 July 1906, p. 152. 

® The reminder aijpiirGiitly refers to the obligation under English law {37 & 38 V. o. 88, 
Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874), 

'^■ North-Mastern RhodesiaGovemmentGazelte,31Ma,y 1905, pp. 121-31. 

■' See ‘Notice, The Liooiioa and Stamp Regulations 1905’, ibid., 16 Jan. 1907, p. 233. 

* No, 4 of 1900 (21 Mar.), reprinted in The Statute Law of North-Western Rhodesia, 1899-1909, 
pp. 117-18. ■ ■ ■ 
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wording.; was (lie same as in North-Eastern Rhodesia except for the 
omission of the last paragraph. A schedule attached to the ‘Licenses and 
Stam|) Diiiios Ih'oclamation 1908 fixed the fees for registering a birth or 
death at 2a‘. lid. 

Wliiie iij)|iai'eutly no provisions were made in North-Western Rhodesia 
for the rcgistraOon of Non-European births or deaths Regulations intro- 
ducing coini)tdsor,y registration of the birth of a child ‘if either one or both 
pawnits arc of European, American or A.siatic origin or descent, or, in tlie 
case of an illegitimate cliild not recognized by its father, if the mother is 
of European, or American origin or descent’, and ‘of the death of any 
person of European or American or A.siatic race or origin ’ were passed in 
Nortli-Ea.stern Rhodesia in 1908.^ Birth and death registration of all 
other ])crsons was to be voluntary, but according to section 20 (3): 

Tlio Adiriinistrator may, by Order publi-sliod in the Gazette, extend from a date to 
b(.i named in tlia Order, tlie provisions of these Regulations relating to compulsory 
registration of births and desaths to all persons in the Territory of any particular 
race, class, tube, oi othei gioup, or to all or some of the inhabitants of any 
particular town, district, or other area, and from and after tho said date the regis- 
tration of births and deaths .shall, in .such cases, be compulsory instead of being 
optional. 

According to these Regulations, whicth came into force on 1 January 
1909,® registration was free of charge.^ 

Three years after the amalgamation of the two territories the High 
Commissioner issued a new Proclamation which began as follows : 

Wliereas it is expedient to make provi.sion for tho compulsory registration through- 
out the Territory of Northern Rhodesia (hereinafter referred to as ‘the Territory’) 
of the births of clijldren and tho deaths of ponsons of European American or Asiatic 
descent : 

Now Therefore under and by virtue of the powers in me vested I do hereby declare 
proclaim and make known as follows: 

General. 

1. The North-Eastern Rhodesia Births and Deaths Registration Regulations, 
1908, tho Nortli-Westeni Rhodesia Government Notice No. 4 of 1906, and such 
portion of the second Schedule to the North-Western Rhodesia Licenses and Stamp 
Duties Proclamation No. 34 of 1908 as concerns births and deaths resiaectively are 
hereby repealed but without prejudice to anything done thereunder. 

The ‘Registration of Births and Deaths Proclamation, 1914’,® -which 
came into force on 1 May 1914, has never been amended, but is now cited 
as the ‘Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance’. In accordance with 

* No. 34 of 1908 (3 Juno), Second Schedule, see ibid., p. 166. 

“ .Regulations No. 3 of 1908 (31 Aug.), ‘The Births and Deaths Registration Regulations, 1908’, 
North-Eastern lihodesia Qovernment Gazette, 3 Oct. 1908, pp. 305-7, reprinted in The Statute Law 
of North-Eastern lihodesia 1908-11, &o., pp. .3-8. 

“ See Administrator’s Notice of 12 Dee. 1908, North-Eastern lihodesia Qovernmeni Gazette, 
31 Dec. 1908, p. 318. 

^ See also ‘ Registration (Births and Deaths) Rules’ of 30 Sept. 1008, ibid., 3 Oot. 1908, p. 308, 
and ‘Notice, Tho Lioenoo and Stamp Regulations, 1905’ of 12 Deo. 1908, ibid. 31 Deo. 1908, 
p. 319. 

^ No. 2 of 1914 (13 Mar.), Northern lihodesia Government Gazette, 20 Mar. 1914, pp. 17-19, 
reprinted in Laws of Northern Rhodesia in Force 1930, vol. ii, pp. 847-51 (cap. 89). 
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this Ordinance the Administrator made Rules' which were supplemented 
and amended ten times.^ These Rules consist of five parts : 

(1) Divisionof the Territory itao Districts. The Territory is divided for the purposes 
of the Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance into districts, the names and 
boundaries of which are identical with those of the administrative districts of the 
Territory, 

(2) Appointment of Registrars. All District Commissioners are Registrars of 
Births and Death.s within their respective districts and all Clerks of the Courts of 
Resident Magistrates are Registrars of Births and Deaths within the districts in 
which such courts are situated. 

(3) Qeneval Regulations. 

1. Notice of a birth shall be given in accordance with the Form A in the First 
Schedule hereto and particulars furnished of the matters therein referred to. 

2. Notice of a death .shall be given in accordance with Form B in the First Schedule 
hereto and particulars furnished of the matters therein referred to.® 

3. Any person under obligation to give notice of a birth or of a death to the 
Registrar of a district may send or hand such notice in the prescribed form or forms, 
as the case may be, either to such Registrar or to any District Officer of such district 
for transmission to such Registrar. 

4. The onus of proving the sendmg of any such notice shall be on the person who 
alleges that he has so sent the same. 

5. The Registrar-General shall keep alphabetical registers of births and deaths 
in accordance with the Forms D and E respectively in the First Schedule hereto. 

6. The several fees specified in the Second Schedule hereto shall be payable in 
respect of the matters therein specified, but the Registrar of any district may in his 
discretion accept any notice without payment of the jirescribed fee. 

7. Notice of a birth or death respectively occurring on board ship while within 
the territorial waters of Lake Tanganyika shall be given to the Registrar of the 
Abercorn Registration District. 

(4) Schedules. [See pp. 491-2 below.] 

(6) Fees. [See also p. 492 below.] 

Note. — No fees are chargeable for notice of Births if given within 3 months, or 
for notice of death given within one month.^ 

TJie main provisions of the Ordinance, ensuring registration of births 
and deaths of persons of European, American, or Asiatic descent, as they 
now stand, are as follows: 

^ See Government Notice No. 16 of 1914 (21 Mar.), Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 
20 Mar. 1914, pp. 19-21. 

® See Government Notice No. 96 of 1928 (23 Juno), ibid., 6 July 1928, p. 121 ; Government 
Notice No. 169 of 1928 (2 Nov.), ibid., 9 Nov. 1928, p. 240; GeneralNotica No. 46 of 1930 (4 Feb.), 
ibid., 14 Feb. 1930, p. 27 ; Government Notice No. 62 of 1932 (25 May). Supplement to ibid., 
27 May 1932, p. 170; Government Notice No. 62 of 1932 (2 July), Supplement to ibid., 8 July 
1932, p. 177; General Notice No. 60 of 1936 (16 Feb.), ibid., 22 Feb. 1935, p. 39; Government 
Notices Noa. 117 and llSof 1936 (30 Nov.), Supplement to ibid., 13 Deo. 1936, pp. 166-7; Govern- 
ment Notice No. 237 of 1943 (14 Oct.), Supplement to ibid., 22 Oct. 1943, p. 241 ; Government 
Notice No. 215 of 1946 (16 Got.), Supplement to ibid., 26 Got. 1946, pp. 246-6, The main rules 
UB they stood after the issue of the Government Notice of 2 July 1932 are reprinted in Laivs of 
Northern Rhodesia in Force 1934, vol. iii, pp. 624r-8, The amendments of 1933 are reprinted in 
1939 Supplement to the Laws of Northern Rhodesia, p. 1288. 

“ Up to October 1046 Rule 2 read: ‘Notice of a death shall be given in accordance with the 
Forms B and C in the First Schedule hereto, both forms being used and particulars furnished of 
the matters therein referred to.’ 

A According to the Rules made under Government Notice No. 16 of 1014 a fee of 2s. M. was 
oliargeable in such oases. This fee was abolished by General Notice No. 66 of 1936. 
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Registration Districts, Registrar-General, District Registrars 

3. The Governor may from time to time by notice in the Gazette 

(1) Divide the Temtory into districts for the purposes of this Ordinance or alter 
such districts ; 

(2) Appoint some persion to be Registrar-General of Births and Deaths for the 
Territory and also some person to be Registrar of Births and Deatlis for each 
district and may by notice in the Gazette declare that the holder of any 
other office for the time being shall by virtue thereof be Registi'ar of any district 
speoifiod in such notice and may revoke any of such appointments . 

Bk'th and Death Registration 

6. (1) The registration of the birth of a child^ born alive and of the death of any 
person dying" after the commencement of this Ordinance shall be compulsory.^ 

In case of a birth (1) the father and the mother, (2) the occupier of the 
house ill which the birth occurred and each person present at the birth 
and the person having charge of the child shall within three months give 
notice to the Registrar or shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £10 or to 
imprisonment not exceeding one month or to both fine and imprisonment. 

In case of a death (1) every relative present at the death or in attendance 
during the last illness of the deceased, (2) every relative dwelling within 
the district, (3) each person present at the death and the occupier and 
every inmate of the house in which the death occurred, and any person 
who has buried or caused to be buried the body shall within one calendar 
month give notice to the Registrar or shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
£10 or to imprisonment not exceeding one month or to both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Burials 

The custodian of any burial place shall furnish to the Registrar returns 
showing particulars concerning all persons biuied in such burial place. 

Headings of Registration Forms 

Bu'th (Form A) : No. ; When Born and Where ; Name (if any) ; Sex ; 
Name and Surname of Father ; Name and Maiden Surname of Mother ; 
Rank or Profession of Father ; Signature, Description and Residence of 
Informant ; Signature of Registrar. 

Death (Form B) : No. ; Place and Date of Death ; Name and Sm-name ; 
Sex ; Age ; Rank or Profession ; Cause of Death ; Signature, Description and 
Residence of Informant ; Signature of Registrar.* 

^ ‘Child’ means a legitimate child whose parents or one of them are of European, American, or 
Asiatic origin or descent ; and an illegitimate child whose mother is of European, American, or 
Asiatic origin or descent. 

“ ‘Person dying’ moans a person dying who is of European, American, or Asiatic origin or 
descent. 

® 'Ilie Governor may extend the provisions of the Ordinance ‘so as to include the births and 
deaths of all persons in the Territory of any particular race olass tribe or other group or of all or 
•some of the inhabitants of any town diatriot or area’, hut ho has never done so. 

'* Up to October 1945 there was still another Form used for every death (Form 0) : 1. Name of 
deceased ; 2. Occupation ; 3. Where horn; 4. Age at death — years, months ; 6. (a) Father’s name, 
(6) Mother’s name ; 0. (a) Whether single, married, widower (or widow) or divorced, (6) Name of 
surviving spouse, (a) Name or names and approximate date of death of previous spouse or spouses ; 
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The Registrar-GeneraT and the District Registrars receive no compensa- 
tion for their work in this capacity. Registration of births and deaths in 
due time is free of charge. But fees have to be paid for registration of a 
birth after three months or of a death after one month (lOs-.), for registra- 
tion of name subsequent to registration of birth or registration of altera- 
tion in name (2s. for inspection of register {2s. 6d.), for every search 
of a period of ten years at the office of the Registrar-General or of a 
Registrar (2s. M.), and for a certified copy of an entry in the Alphabetical 
Register of Births and Deaths respectively (2s. 6d.). All fees apparently 
are to be paid into the Public Treasury. The receipts, including fees in 
connexion with marriages, amounted in 1935-9 to £136. 5s., £34. Os., 
£59. 12s., £88. Os., and £87. 18s. M. respectively.^ In 1938, 362 certificates 
were issued, 6 alterations of names registered, and 4 searches made in the 
registers. 

The Proclamation of 1914, now called the ‘Bii’ths and Deaths Registra- 
tion Ordinance’, was supplemented by a Schedule on ‘Registration of 
Births of Legitimated Persoiis ’ which was attached to the ‘ Legitimacy 
Ordinance, 1929’,** and was identical with the Schedule attached to the 
English Legitimacy Act, 1926.^ The Ordinance was amended by the 
Legitimacy (Amendment) Ordinance, 1930,® which added the following 
clause to the Schedule : 

7. If any parent — 

(а) refuses or neglects to comply with or acts in contravention of any of the 
provisions of this Schedule or any regulations made thereunder ; or 

(б) being a person required under this Schedule or any regulations made there- 
under to make, sign or deliver any document, makes, signs or delivers, or causes 
to be made, signed or delivered a false document ; or 

(o) refuses to answer, or wilfully gives a false answer to any question necessary 
for obtaining the information required to bo obtained under this Schedule j 
such parent shall be guilty of an offence agamst this Ordinance and shall for each 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceedmg fifty pounds. 

Although registration of Asiatic bii'tha and deaths has been compulsory 
throughout Northern Rhodesia since 1914, it is doubtful whether such 

7. Bate of death ; 8. At what house or place the death occurred ; 9. Names of children of deceased 
and whether of full age or minors (Stale separately those born of different marriages) -, 10. Whether 
deceased left any property, and of what kind; 11. Whether deceased left a will; 12. Cause of 
death (if known). 

^ See Pirn Commission, Report Northern Rhodesia, pp. 299-300: ‘The Registrar has a number 
of responsilnlities. As Master of the High Court ho hears sundry applioatious and as Registrar 
he hears petitions and applications in bankruptcy. As Sheriff he deals rvith all civil executions 
and arranges for the carrying out of death sentences. He also deals with all probate matters and 
taxation, looks after correspondence and supervises generally. He sits in court when the Sessions 
are hold in Livingstone. Pinally he is Registrar of Companies, of Patents and Trade Marks and 
of Co-operative Societies, and Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages. The list of his 
duties is imposing, but some of them involve little work.’ 

“ See .TudioialDepartment, Report 1935, Schedule H ; Sehodidc P ; l<m, p. 11 ; 1939, p. 10. 

’ No. 40 of 1929 (21 Nov.), ‘An Ordinance to amend the law relating to children horn out of 
wedlock?, reprinted in Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia 1929, pp. 177- 82, arid in Laws of Northern 
liWesta .force liDd, vol. ii, pp. 869-74 (dap. 103). 

* 10 & 17 Geo. G, 0 . 60. 

No. 22 of 1930 (21 Nov.), reprinted in Ordinances of Northern Rhodesia 1930, pp. ISS~0, 
dad ia 1939 S'upphment to the Lam of Norl/tern Rhodesia, pp. Ufi-7. 
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events have ever been recorded. The Medical Rej)orfcs for 1925-7 state 
that the numbers of births and deaths among Asiatics are unknown. ^ 

As to the registration of events among Europeans the Medical Depart- 
ment seems to doubt the completeness of birth registration.^ Death 
registration probably is complete, but as no medical certificate of death 
need be produced to the Registrar before a burial certificate is issued the 
entries concerning the cause of death are particularly defective. On 
4 July 1945 the Director of Medical Services said in the Legislative Council : 

I do not consider that the present state of affairs with regard to the registration 
of deaths is satisfactory, and to that end, with tho a-saistanoo of the Registrar- 
General, a complete ro-draft of tho Registration of Deaths Ordinanoe was made as 
long as 18 months ago, and is ready. The only reason that it has not been introduced 
is the general agreement that legislation would be reatilotod as far as possible during 
the period of blio war, hut I very ranch hope it will he introduced at a oompai-atively 
early date.® 

V,II1, NATIVIS IfERTILlTy, MOKTAhJTV, AND POPUnATIOiN GROWTH 

Fertility. A sample study made in 1925 or 1926 by the Department of 
Native Affairs at seven Government Stations with a view to ascertaining 
infant mortality sliowed incidentally that the 387 women questioned had 
borne 1 ,045 children aTid that 48 of the women questioned were ‘ apparently 
sterile The number of children per woman seems small and the pro- 
portion of childless women seems large, but as nothing is said about the 
ages of tho women questioned no conclusions can be drawn from the 
results of this investigation. 

'1,’he birtli-rate ascertained in selected villages declined from 71 in 1928 
to 64 in 1929 and 56 in 1930. The Secretary for Native Affairs thereupon 
stated that ‘there is reason to believe that in many districts births are 
not reported ’. 

I do not think that any importanco need be attached to the apparent decrease in 
tho birth rnto. One aspect of the question should not be overlooked : natives in 
settled employment now tend more and more to take their wives with them to 
centres of employrnent. No doubt numbers of ohildron are bom in locations and 
other places in the settled areas. The.se children are not counted in any statistical 
returns until tho parents return to their homes.® 

In 1931-4 the birth-rate oscillated between 56 and 60. No data are 
available for later years. A birth-rate of something like 60 is, of course, 
enormous even in a country with a large excess of women, and it is 
surprising that the Administration aU the time has been afraid that the 

' See Mexlical Report 1020 and 1026, p. 49; 1927, p. 37. See also Gen8u.i lie-port 1031, p. 27; 
‘Birtha and deatti.s of Asiatie.a are so few in numter that they are not dealt witli in the Regiatrar- 
General’s Annual Report, and oonscquontly statistics on these points have not'hcen obtained.’ 
Finally, see in thi.s connexion tho atatoment of the Pira Commission concerning the Registrar 
(quoted p. 492 aboTC, footnote 1): ‘'J'ho list of his duties is imposing, but some of tlicin involve 
little work.’ 

® Hee Medical Report 1036, p. 0: ‘ European birtha during 1938 (on the assumption that even 
these are fully and oorreotly registered) numbered 313 . . . .’ 

® Debates, vol. 50, cols. 406-7. 

See Medical Report 1920 and 1026, p. 10. . 

^ .Report upon Native Affairs 1930, p. 11. 
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birth-rate would decline owing to the absence from their villages of so 
many able-bodied men. In fact, as soon as data were available a com- 
parison was made of the birth-rates in the Provinces from which native 
labour is mainly drawn with those of the Provinces into which native 
labour mainly flows. The tables published in this connexion in the Reports 
U[)on Native Affairs^ contam so many arithmetical errors that it would be 
useless to reproduce them here. The correct results for the two groups of 
Provinces are as follows 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 




Population 



A» 1 

30,984 

28,569 

23,409 

23,323 

25,221 

26,320 


IS, 495 

17,086 

23,905 

19,800 

18,866 

16,448 




Births 



Ai 1 

1,906 j 

1 1,561 

1,409 

1,333 

1,370 1 

1,608 


1,068 1 

1 993 

1,411 

1,265 

1,141 1 

906 




Birth-rate 



Ai 1 

62 1 

1 66 

60 

57 

1 5^ 1 

67 

B® 1 

69 

58 

59 

64 

61 1 

56 


' Labour-supply areas : East Luangwa.Awomba, Tanganyika,Bar otae, and Kasempa Provinces . 

^ Pastoral, peasant farmer, and industrial ai-eas: Mweru-Luapuia, Kafue, Luangwa, and 
Batofea Provinces. 

It appears that on the whole the birth-rate in the labour-supply Provinces 
was slightly lower than in the other Provinces, but the basic data are very 
small and both the population and the birth figures are most uncertain. 
Some comments on fertility in the Reports upon Native Affairs read as 
follows : 

1928. . . . the District Coinmissioner of the Tanganyilca District states that from 
40 to 50 per cent are nonnally absent. In the Tanganyiica District it is further 
reported, that there has been a falling ofl in the number of births and that there is a 
greater number of deaths among male cliildren than among female children ; but 
these allegations are by no means conclusive as the Medical Officer, Abercorn reported 
last year that the physique of natives from that area is improved by good food, 
regular work, cleanliness, and proper medical attendance while at work ; and that 
he did not consider that their absence affected the birth rate in any way. Most of the 
labour contracts entered into by Abercorn natives do not exceed six months.® 

1929. The Provincial Commissioner of the Tanganyika Province stated in his 
1928 report that there was a definite failing off iti the number of births in his Province, 
and that more deatiis occurred amongst male than among female children. He was 
requested to take careful notes during 1929 in this connection and his report for this 
year shows an increaso of 309 in the total number of children over last year.‘‘ He 
alleges that, while a count of children cannot be accurate, it was found in villages 
which were chocked in both years that there was a falling off in 1929. He gives his 

^ See ilepoi'i ujioii Natim Affairs 1920, p. 9 ; 1930, p. 12 j 1931, p. 13 ; 1932, p. IS : 1933, p. 17 ; 
193i,^. 13. 

® Computea from ibid. 1929, p. 36; 1930, p. 43; p. 54; 1932, p. SO; 1933, p. SS; 
1931., p. 4b, 

■’ Ibid. pp. 6-7. 

■* Tbe iaot that in 1929 43,609 children were returned aa against 43,300 in 1928, is, of course, 
'kbaolutdy irrelevant. 
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opinion that the decrease in the juvenile population in his Province is serious, and 
is due to the prolonged absence at work of a large proportion of the adult males. 
His report shows that roughly 44 per cent, of the taxable males of the Provmoe have 
been away at work during the year . . . 

li)30. Reference was made in reports for the years 1928 and 1929 to the possibility 
of a decrease in population in the Tanganyika Province owing to the absence of an 
unduly largo proportion of the able-bodied males at centres of employment. A 
comparison of population figures for the Tanganyika Province in this report with 
similar figures for 1 929 reveals the following increase : 

% 

Total Population: Increase . . . 2-6 

Male Children „ . . . 6-4 

Female Clfildren „ . . .6-1 

... it is safe to draw a general conclusion that the situation in. the Tanganyika 
Province is by no means unsatisfactory, and gives no cause for anxiety.^ 

Effect [of exodus to work] on birth-rate. Careful enquiry in the Songa Country 
from which emigration to work has been consistent for many years, has resulted in 
the following conclusions: 

(1) A married native almost always chooses as the time for his going to work the 
period when he first notices his wife’s pregnancy. From the point of view of 
birth-rate, therefore, the absence of the husband for nine or ten months 
would be immaterial. This applies only to the monogamist however ; in the 
case of the polygamist, the birth-rate may be retarded by prolonged absences. 

(2) The classes most affected by the absence of men are the young widows, and 
girls who have reached puberty. Normally, these should either be inherited as 
wives, or married by young men reaching maturity. Nowadays, the young men 
go to work at the time when they u.sed to marry, and the ago of marriage of 
the young girls is later than it used to be. Similarly the young widows may 
have to wait sometime before re-marriage. Eugenically this may bo advanta- 
geous, but the birth-rate is probably retarded. 

(3) Where morals are lax there is usually an increase m the use of abortifaoieuts. 
If this becomes common in any tribe the birth-rate will sooner or later be 
affected. 

The above notes refer to one tribe only but contain some information which must 
be of general ai^plication. 

... It has already been stated that wives often accompany their husbands to 
work. It is also true that a certain nmnber of unattached women go with their 
relations to labour centres and there find husbands. The birth-rate in labour 
centres must compensate to some extent for any reduction wliich may bo experi- 
enced in tribal areas. Thus, although the birth-rate in certain observed villages 
may show a decrease, the number of children in the district may show a steady 
increase.^ 

1931. Some Provincial Commissioners are inclined to fchinlt that the exodus has 
affected the birtli rate, but tlie population statistics show that the inliabitants of the 
Territory are steadily increasing and that the birth rate is still satisfactory. It has 
been observed that where men pi’oeecd to work women invariably follow and many 
umnarried men in industrial areas contract alliances at the place of their employ- 
ment. It is believed that, so long as no unreasonable restrictions are placed upon 
the mevoment of women by Native Authorities, there is no groat risk of a deolino 
in the birth rate,* 

1932. . . . although it is considered that the inexmao in population during the yeeir 
is probably gi'eater than appears in the schedule [the census returns] it may be that 

^ Report upon Native Adairs 19Z9, p. 8. 

“ Ibid. 1990, p. 11. It is impossible that the number of chfidren oould aotually have increased 
, so much in one year. 

” Ibid., pjj. 23-4. 


Ibid. 1931, p. 32. 
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the people are not iiioreasing as rapidly as formerly owing to the exodus of large 
numbers of males during the past fewyearsto industrial centres. No reliable evidence 
however, has yet been produced to prove that the bhth rate has materially altered.^ 

1933. In the Abereorn District a lady rai.saionary, who for purposes of her work 
made a census of two villages, remarked, Tt surprises me there are so few children.’"^ 

1934. The Ila tribe in the Southern Province is stated to bo gradually decreasing 
in numbers, an unfortunate state of things the causes of which are said to be sexual 
promiscuity and venereal disease.® 

... in the Balovalo District it [the birth-rate] is only 26- U and in the CliinsaU 
District 29'6.® La the former District the prevalence of venereal disease and the wide 
use of abortifacients by women who are unwilling to put up with the inconvenience 
of bearing and rearing children are blamed for the low birth rate.® No cause is 
assigned in respect of the Chinsali District.’ 

1936. The District Commissioner, Mkushi, reports an increase in the numbers of 
children under the age of 3 years, which he attributes to the fact that there have 
been fewer adult males away from the viUage.s at work during the last three years.® 

1936. [Southern Provmce] . . . there is no rea.son to suppose that there has not 
been a normal increase, except among the true Baila, who are said to be decreasing, 
largely owmg to venereal disease.® 

[Eastern Province] No vital statistics have been kept but it may bo stated that 
the population is practically stationary and that this may be accounted for by the 
large number of absentee males.i® 

[Barotse Province] Attention is again directed to the low birth rate in the 
Balovalo District, which is believed to be the lowest in the Territory, due largely to 
congenital syphilis.’^ 

1937. [Southern Provmce] Attention is again drawn to the diminishing birth- 
rate among the Baila. The District Commissioner, Narnwala, who has made a care- 
ful analysis of the population in certain areas, reports that the number of children 
per 1,000 women is only 610. This low figure compares with the following ratios 
from other districts in the Province. 

Livingstone 1,668 children per thousand women. 

Mazabuka 1,646 ohildren per thousand women. 

Mumbwa 1,008 children per thousand women. 

In the Mmnbwa District there are domiciled a large number of Baila, and the 
whole tribe of Sala, whose moral habits are not less disgusting. The low proportion 
of cliildren among the Baila is usually ascribed to the high incidence of venereal 
infection and the low standard of morality. It has been suggested that this would ho 
an appropriate subject for investigation by the antliropologiata attached to the 
Rliodes-Iavingstoue Institute.’® 

Owing to the small number of Natives employed outside the Territory and the 
return to their homos at frequent intervals of those employed locally, the problem 
of emigrant labour is not a serious one in the Southern Province. The outstanding 

’ Ibid. 1932, p. 14. 

® Ibid. 1933, p. 17. Yet in the Abereorn District the birth-rate in the viUage.s for which it was 
aauertained averaged 50 in 1929-33 (and was 126 in 1934). 

® Ibid. 7934, p. 12. 

’ The average for 1929 -34 was 32, i.e. lower than in any other District. 

^ The average for 1929-34 was 43. 

“ Aa far back as 28 Peb. 1887 the French missionary Pranfois CoiUard noted : ‘A very remarlc- 
able fact, which I can oniy indicate here, is tliat the Barotsi in general have small families. It 
is true, though, tluit the mortality among children is very great.’ (On the Threshold of Central 
Africa, p. 284.) Gluckmau (1941) states (p. 61) that Adolf Jalla of the Paris EvangeUo Mission 
told him that the Lozi ‘ say they breed less than the Wiko ’ who have immigrated smee 1919 into 
Barotseland. 

’ Report upon Native Affairs 1934, p. 13. “ Ibid. 1935. p. 15. ftid. 1936, p. 30. 

“ Ibid., p. 66. “ Ibid., p. 86. _ " Ibid. 1937, p, 41. 

, i K k ® 
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faots are that the birth rate has not been arrested and the production of produce 
locally has vastly increased^ 

[Northern Province] Commenting on population statistics in Luwingu, the 
District Commissioner writes that: 

‘ The Bemha and Mulmlu go abroad to earn money and the Bisa and Unga stay 
at homo. Though the exodus to find work is always assumed to be detrimental 
to the birth rate, it is the two home-staying tribes who give cause for concern. 
In 5 years tho Bemba have increased by approximately 10 per cent., and the Bisa 
by 7 per eent.’^ 

Statistic.s given in the Luwingu report indicate that it is debatable whether the 
population can be said to be decreasing as a result of emigrant labour. Only the 
minority of moii at present remain away for long periods. The District Commissioner, 
Isoka, observes that, ‘judging from the number of adultery cases now persisting, it 
is doubtful whether immorality could increase to any great extent.’^ 

[Barotsa Province] Tho bh’th rate is probably unusually low owing to the high 
incidence of venereal disease.^ 

The exodus to work appeal's to have little effect on the agricultural needs of the 
country but it tends to increase prostitution and is liable to weaken the marriage 
and other family ties and obligations. 

To remain faithful for two or more years is more than the average Native woman 
is capable of and to hide traces of her guilt, abortion is freely practised.® 

1938. [Southern Province] The birth rate amongst the Baila proper continues 
to dimmish and now becomes approximately 618 children per 1,000 women as against 
the figure of 610 for last year,® a dreadful state of affairs when compared with 
Livingstone District which shows 1,630 children per 1,000 women which is an 
increase of 72 per 1,000 over the figure given in the last Annual Report. 

The District Commissioner, Namwala, is probably right in his contention that 
venereal disease is largely responsible, and matters are rmliliely to improve under 
existing oonditions. It is thought a matter of great urgency that a careful survey 
of the position should be made by the Medical Department with a view to ascertain- 
ing the real cause of what would appear to be nothing short of race suicide and making 
efforts to arrest the present state of affairs if possible.’ 

[Northern Province] With regard to the effect on tribal life of the exodus to seek 
work, this is not great in tho.se districts where the labour goes mainly for short-term 
contracts. It is, however, more marked in the Mpika and parts of the Kasarna 
Districts, where, it is reported, gradual depopulation is taking place, huts are in 
disrepair, and there is a decrease in the acreages of land under cultivation. The 
■District Commissioner, Kasarna, deplores the fact that the cream of the manhood 
of the district is usually away at work and remarks: ‘The local labour supply is of 
the poorest.’ He goes on to point out that from the population point of view, it 
must bo I'omombored that Bomba women are as a rule unwilling to boar children at 
a greater rate than one every two years and that as long as the period of absence does 
not exceed eighteen months, no great effect of the exodus will be felt.® 

' Native Affairs, Report 1937, p. 48. See also ibid. 193S, p. 37. 

Ibid. 7937, p. 69. SeeaIsc>Eiohard3, Pe»»6£6Jlfam'asre,p. 17: ‘To produce and possess children 
is one of the strongest ambitions of Bemba life.’ 

^ Native Affairs, Report 1937, pp. 

® Ibid., p. 96. See also ibid., p. 102: ‘It is believed that nearly 90 per cent, of the Natives of 
the Province are infected with some form of venereal disease . . . .’ 

® Ibid,, p. 101 . Por lax morals as a con8eq,uenoe of the exodus, see also ibid. 1934, p. 28 ; 1933, 
p. 8; 7936', p. 72; 793S, pp. 76-76. 

® 'I’lie doereasB from 610 to 518 children per 1,000 women within a year must, of eour.se, be 
due to the varying accuracy of the estimates. Even if not a single child had been born in 1938 
the ratio could not possibly have fallen as much as that, ’ Ihkh, p. 32. 

" Ibid., p. 61. See also lliohards, Bmba Marriage, p. 90: ‘After the birth the father must 
refrain from normal sex intercourse with his wife until tho child is weaned, although after some 
months . . . coitw, iaiermpiua can be resumed.’ . . 
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The Pirn Commission rightly says that opinions as to the effects of 
emigration on the birth-rate differ,^ and that ‘whether the increasingly 
large proportion of the adult males who are normally absent from their 
villages has affected the population is still uncei-tain’.^ It emphasizes, on 
the other hand, the demographic effect of venereal disease. 

Above all syphilis is a scourge, and the proportion of infection is extraordinarily 
high, e.spooially in particular areas such as Barotseland and the Ila country. The 
disease is not of recent origin, as Livingstone remarked on its prevalence in Barotee- 
land, hut its effects are very serious and among the Ra it is thought to be causing a 
decrease in the population.^ 

Conditions among the Ba-Ila were discussed in the Legislative Council 
on 28 and 29 August 1945. I must confine myself to giving a few extracts. 

Dr. Fisher (Native Interests) : . . . The story about the Ba-Uii being afflicted with 
venereal disease and that their fertility rate has fallen off has been raised again and 
again in this House,^ and wo have rather got used to the soimd of it, but I am sure 
when Members of this Council appreciate the seriousness of the situation they will 
agree with me that the matter calls for immediate action. 

The facts are those: In the Namwala District we have a very virile intelligent 
tribe living imder very good conditions of nutrition and so forth, and yet instead of 
having the usual noisy crowds of children one normally sees in African villages almost 
all over this Territory their children are so few that they are literally a curiosity. 
Those who have lived there have told mo that friends have walked 20 miles to look 
at a new-born babe because it is such a emmsity those days. 

To get down to actual statistics I am indebted to tho Reverend James who 
conducted a very painstaking sinvey in that area, in the Ma-Ala District, and I have 
before me the details village by village giving actual names of households and so 
forth and the statistics about them. I will givo you tho details of four of the villages 
as samples of this area : 

Shingwe’s Village, 16 families with 23 women ; 7 children in all. 

Shakalemamushi’s Village, 17 families with 21 women; 7 children in all. 

Navambwele’s Village, 22 men with 32 women; II children in all. 

Ushamuleti’s Village, 17 men with 16 women ; 6 chilth-en in all. 

Tho total for this area is: 366 men, 440 women, and 236 children of both sexes. The 
Reverend James took as his criterion of a child anyone who had not yet married or 
gone to work, so we will admit that there is no faldng of figure.? here, and that the 
criterion brings in everybody who can bo classified as a child. If you look at those 
figures and remember that approximately half the children are girls it means that 
there are about a quarter of the number of women maturing us oxi.st to-day I 
think you will agree with me that moans. this tribe faces the iwospect of extinction 
within two or three generations. 

Government figures on the census on a larger scale are very little better than this. 
Taking tho larger area, compared with 8,450 adult women there are only 2,728 
female children of all ages. That shows that even taking the area as a whole the 
position is acute in the extreme.® 

The Bishop of Northern Rhodesia (Native Interests): ... I liavo vi-situd the 
Ba-Ila country, and I do know something about conditions among th(3 Ba-Ila people. 

^ Seo Pirn Commission, Report Northern Rhodema, p. 39. ® Ibid., p. 7. 

“ Ibid., p. 292. See also Report of Provinoial Commissioner for Barotseland, Native Affairs, 
Report loss, p. 91 : ‘ The commonest disease is syphilis. So long ago as 1876, Serpa Pinto described 
it as one of the plagues of Barotseland, ascribing its introduction to the slave caravniis from the 
West Coast.’ 

* See, for example, Debates, vol. xlvi, cols. 400 t- 1, 427-8, 636; vol. 50, ools. 398, 441-2. 

This conclusion, of course, is wrong as adult children of old women ere counted us adults. 

®Jbid., vol. li, cols. 86-7. 
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III Ofitobor of last year I spent. 10 days travelling through some of the villages of this 
(iisirict. and I can corroborate the evidence which the hon. Mover produced. The 
position in tlioso villages i.s indeed most alarming. As you visit village after village, 
greal or Hinall, you find but a handful of chikhen. The .schools in tho.se parts have a 
struggling existence. The normal minimum number of childi’on in any school is 20, 
but in the Ba-Ila country that regulation has to be waived, because if it wa.s insisted 
ujion it would bo impossible to have any school among the Ba-Ila at all. As other 
speakers Imvo already montionod this problem is not one which is confined to the 
Ba-TIa tribe, altliough it i.s probably worse there than in any other part of the country, 
but tliere is ovidonoo to show that the disease is widespread throughout Northern 
Rhodesia.^ 

The Acting Director of Medical Services (Dr. Bell): . . . With regard to the situa- 
tion among the Ba-Ila, I entirely agree with the hon. Mover that the situation there 
is one of very real gravity. Tire hon. Mover gave certain figures by which he showed 
that in that parli of the world there is only one child or yomig adolescent to every 
four adults. That we must all agree is an exceedingly serious state of affairs, and I 
can assur(3 the hon. Mover that the mgent need for early action is very fully apiwe- 
ciated by Government. 

To deal in rather more detail with venereal disease among the Ba-Ila, the latest 
medical report I have on the subject was dated December, 19-14, and shows that the 
venereal disoa.se which is far and away the most common among the Ba-Ila is 
syijhilis. The other two common venereal diseases are uncommon there. ^ 

Colonel .Sir Stewart Gore-Browne (Native Interests); ... It is no new story, this 
story of the .Ba-Ila. That is what makes me so bitter about it. We talk now as 
though it were, and as though the present shortage of staff, which the Acting 
Director of Medical Services has described to us so fully and forcibly, had brought 
about this state of affairs. It has been known for years and years. In 1938 the elderly 
peer who came out here as Chairman of the Royal Commi.ssion did what was aotnally 
I think a disservice to us by overstating the case when, addressing a meeting in 
Johannesburg, he said he had just come down from Northern Rhodesia where 
96 per cent, of the Native population suffered from venereal disease. That sort of 
statement does no good to anybody, but I am quoting it to show you how well we 
know the state of affairs in the old days. . . , 

Not long ago I was in a large Ila village, one of the largest I have seen in this 
country, and my servant, a Wemba, told me he had only counted six children in the 
whole village: He went on to say that there would have been 60 in a far smaller 
village in the Wemba country. Of course that kind of guess is no use to anybody, 
but I would be grateful if the hon. Mover would compare the situation among the 
Ba-Ila with a tribe that is normal in this rospeot.^ 

Dr. Fisher: . . . The question of comparable statistics was raised. WJion I was 
discussing this Motion early in. this month the hon. Chief Seeretary mentioned to me 
that the Angoni wore another tribe who were giving reason for concern by their low 
fertility, and it so hapjions I have comparable statistics of the Angoni who are 
admittedly in quite a serious plight thomsolvos. The figures are taken from a very 
comprehensive census carried out by the then District Commissioner and they show 
1 -9 children per adult male in an Angoni village. Calculated on that basis the group 
I considered in my speech would have had instead of 23(5 children, as they in fact 
have, 63,5 children. That is to say the birth rate amongst this tribe which has a 
very low fertility rate is nearly thine times as high as tho group of Ba-Ila under con- 
sideration. This points very clearly to a serious state of affair, s. 

■If we wore to compare them with another tribe like the Lamba for which unfortu- 
nately I have not the figures we would find the average to be three to four children 
per adult. But I have not got definite statistics on that point.'^ 

‘ Debates, vol. li, ool. 141. “ Ibid;, ool. 144. ’ Ibid., cols. 151-2. 

'* Ibid., ools. 163-4. It would in.faot be difficult to find any tribe in the world whore the oliildren 
are more numerous than the adults. . : . 
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The birth-rates ascertained in 1928-34 suggest an extraordinarily high 
fertility, even for Barotseland, though ‘it is believed that nearly 90 per cent, 
of the ]Srative.s of the Province are infected with some form of venereal 
disease’. The area in which birth records were kept was, to be sure, too 
small to permit the drawing of final tfonclusions. But there is no evidence 
that fertility in the Protectorate as a whole is not very high. 

General Mortality. The number of deaths has so far not been ascertained 
in any village of the Protectorate. But there is now a consensus of opinion 
that the standard of health is low.^ 

The [Medical] Department has to deal with a country in which the general standard 
of health is low and a great variety of diseases are found.” 

Considering now the actual conditions of life in the village, two sinister elements 
are conspicuous — under-nourishment and disease.® 

It is only necessary to contrast the condition of the African labour on the Copper- 
belt and of the Askari on leave from the Forces, with that of tlio population roinam- 
ing in rural areas to realise that ono of the fundamental needs is for a largo increerse 
in the health services available in rural areas.'* 

Government officials have for long been aware in a general way that over con- 
siderable parts of the Territory tlio nutrition of the Native population left something 
to bo desired oven at the bo.st and at tho worst there have been periods of grave 
imder -nourishment amounting .soinotimes to actual famine.® 

At present the native population, in tho main, limits its economic activities to the 
production of sustenance crops, and those withhi a very narrow a?ange, which at best 
does not provide a vorj'- nutritious diet. Requirements other than food are mot by 
moome obtained from tho migrant labour army. Far-reacliing changes have taken, 
place dining the past 30 or <10 years, changes which have deprived tho natives of 
customary and valuable food items. Game is not available as once it wa.s, and tribes 
that at one time maintained largo herds of cattle are no longer able to do so. Tsetse 
fly and animal disease have destroyed herds over wide areas and have impoverished 
tile natives and contributed to their marked physical deterioration.® 

There is good ovidouoo to suggest that, oven before tho primitive economy of 
Nortlievn Kliodesia was disturbed by tho immigrant Europeans, there was reouiTont 
liunger ; it is certain that tho pro.sont disproportion of population in many rural areas 
has increased it. AVith only about twenty per cent of tho young men under thirty- 
five to assist them, eighty or so jjer cent of the rest of the population cannot feed 
itself as adequately as before . . . .' 

* When the low standard of health was first discovered it seems to have been attributed to the 
impact of Eui [ ImliDji. Bee Report upon Ntdiva Affairs 192S, 'pit. 

‘It has been contended by some observers that when native wars, famine and pestilence reduced 
the population the physique of the individual native was splendidly developed since the fltte.st 
alone survived, and that to-day our efforts directed towards shielding tho people from the very 
consequences which formerly produced a virile stock, from disease, insanitary conditions of life, 
war and internal strife are having the effect of lowering the general standard of bodily fitness and 
powers of resistance to disease. 

‘ The peace which has been enforced upon the people for a generation must without doubt have 
preserved the live.s of a vast number of ■weaklings, and the usual prophylactic measures against 
small-pox and sleeping sickness those of many more, but apart from this no one could seriously 
maintain that the work as yet done either by Government or by the few Missionary Societies who 
include qualified Medical men on their Staffs can have had any very serious effect whether for 
good or ill upon tho general health and physique of the widely scattered native population.’ 

” Pirn Commission, Report, jjp. 291-2. See also Bledisloe Commission, Report, p. 167. 

® Ordo Browne, p. 6. Memorandum ori Post War Development 

® Report of the Committee appoinfed to nuihe a Survey of the Position of Nutrition in Northern 
Rhodesia, p. 1. 

“ ‘Mote by Mr. W. H. Maimvaring’, Bledisloe Commission, Report, p. 255. 

” Wilson, Part I, p. 01. 
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1941. There was food shortage in several areas, more severe than the ‘hunger 
period’ whioh occurs every year in most areas.^ 

Complaints about bousing conditions, especially for labourers employed 
by Europeans, have likewise been frequent in recent years. 

1940. The housing in Mine locations is for the most part good, though there is 
room for improvement in some directions, and on some mines improvements are 
being made as new locations are being constructed. A new and improved location 
is being built at Nkana Copper Mine. At the Broken Hill Mine some 2,700 mine 
employee.s with their families are housed on five acre residential plots which, though 
in many respects .admirable, leave much to be desired in the standard of housing and 
sanitation. The Management has been approached with a view to the necessary 
improvements being effected without undue delay. 

Housing in Government and Local Authority locations is fair on the whole and is 
improving. ... 

Some of the worst Native housing in the Territory is that provided by the Rhodesia 
Railways for their employees and strong representations have been made to the 
Management to improve conditions in this respect without delay. 

On the farms the housmg is for the most part rudimentary and Native agricultural 
labourers usually erect their own quarters in the traditional Native style, though 
some farmers provide good brick locations. The housing of labom’ers on farms 
presents special problems which can only bo tackled gradually dining inspections.^ 

194] . Much more urgent than the provision of increased welfare and recreational 
facilities is the provision of more and better Native housing for Native workers 
everywhere and there is here important development overdue. Unfortunately, 
Native housing programmos have been held up owing to the diffioulty of obtaining 
the necessary building materials in war time but in spite of the difHculties much can 
be done to improve oxistmg conditions if serious efforts are made. 

In the Copperbolt mining locations there was a steady advance in the standard 
and number of houses provided dui'ing the year though at most mines the housing is 
still inadequate. This is in part due to increasing labour strengtlis and to the inoreas- 
iiig proportion of man-ied to single men. 

At the Broken Hill mine the housmg position still remains most unsatisfactory in 
spite of the exertion of continued pressure. A programme of improvement was how- 
ever approved during the year and it is hoped that there will bo no undue delay in 
carrying it out. 

The had Native housmg provided by the Rhodesia Railways was referred to in 
my report for the year 1940. The necessity for drastic improvement was brought to 
the notice of tiie Company liy the Government and although little progress was made 
dining the year action in the desired direction is being taken and it is hoped that it 
will be possible to report results shortly. 

As mentioned the slowness of the improvement in housing conditions is partly due 
to war conditions and this a,pplies equally to Native housing provided by the 
Government and by local authorities which is stiff far short of roquirements. Unless 
the position is watched carefully slmns will become established in the neighbourhood 
of urban areas. Housing in contractors’ compounds has improved but there is room 
for much fiuther improvement and pressure in that direction is being maintained. 

Housing on farms remains rudimentaary for the most part . . . 

There is a largo amount of bad and indifferent housing of Europeans in Northern 
Rhodesia and an ovorwhelmhig amount of shocking housing of Africans. The 
Labour Dejoarbrnent has co-operated cordially with the Health Department in an 
attempt to unprove conditions and some progress has been made. Under extreme 
pressure, Rhodesia Railways have now made financial provision for extensive 

^ Medical Jlepcn l JOdI, p. 1. 

“ Labour Department, \acport p. 3. 

“ Ibid. 7947, pp. 2-3. 
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improvernonts but war-timo difficulties about materials are stated to be liiudering 
the work. Experience shows that the pressure must be maintained.^ At Broken Hill 
mine, complete lack of provision by the employer of any form of housing for over 
1,000 employee.s has been the difficulty rather than bad existing housing. The 
Directors of the Company have carried through part of a building programme and 
have agreed to do more but what has been done and what is planned, together oomo 
very far short of meeting tho urgent, present need and here again, it has been noce.s- 
sary to ask Gov(!rnment to exert and to maintain great pressure upon the Company’s 
directorate.^ 

1042. At Broken Hill Mine many single quarters were built during the year, and 
a start was made with tho provision of roimd huts on tho farm jdots. As a re.sult 
of steady pressure by Government, a building scheme has been arranged for tho year 
1943 which shoidd i'e.sult in all Native employees being reasonably housed. 

. . . There appears to be an unfortunate tendency for the standard of housing 
on some of the [copper] mines to fall rather than rise, and it was regrettable to 
notice that one-roomed houses w'ore, in some instances, being built for married 
people. . . . 

There was some inii:)rovement in tho contr!;W!tnr.s’ compounds and the powers to 
condemn unauitablo housing were freely used. 

The poor liousing provkted by tho Rhodesia Railways for their Native servants 
was the subject of much correspondence® and discussion, but very little progre.ss can 
be recorded, although there is reason to believe that tho position will have improved 
considerably by the end of the year 1943. Orders have been made condemning soma 

^ Ou 12 Doo. 1941 the Director of Medical Services said in tho Legislative C'oonoil: 

‘ I have been as severe a critic of certain Government iKmaing as anybody has been, but I have 
never found it necessary to have words for Government housing which I should use, and which 
I have used, with regard to a largo amount of tho Railway Company’s lumsing of its African 
omployee.s.’ (.Debates, vol. xli, col. 233.) 

‘It may he of some interest and pcrhap.s of some importance, liSir, for me to give tliia Coiinoil 
a clear idea of the way in which tho housing of which liard things have been said offend.s. There 
are certain things which are called “A-” houses. In ray own department it is customary to refer 
to thoin as the “dog-kennol” type. They consist of two, or may be three or four Blieets of corrugated 
iron put at an angle lilte the letter “A ”, they are many of them whoso height from the ground is 
about 4 foot. They have mud floors, they have tho ends closed by such things as pieces of petrol 
tin, corrugated iron, or something else that may bo available. These tilings are used all over East 
Africa as temporary housing for gangs that are moving from here to there, and there is some 
justification for using them in that way. I suppose they were described as temporary when they 
were first put up in this country, hut they have oertairfiy become permanent. Those things ivere 
ill use, and some are still in use, in the possession of this Government, and I am glad to be able 
to say that the money to replace these by proper housing has been voted and a beginning is being 
made, and it is worthwhile adding that it was only when I felt assured that that step had been 
taken by Government that I began to put pressure on others to get rid of these tilings. No one 
could defend such things as suitable housing for any living thing. They are intolerably hot in 
the hot season and abominably cold in the winter. 

‘ There are also other types of huts. There is a square hut with iron sides, and an iron roof. 
It is all iron. It is equally intolerably hot in the hot season and equally intolerably cold in the 
winter, and like its friend the “dog-konnel” typeit actually offends against thelaw which says that 
walls of ifiain iron or iron with matchwood lining will not be approved. 

‘ In nearly all the compounds, alongside these things, there will be found ramshackle huts, some 
of grass, mud and wattle, petrol tin, biscuit box, any old thing, and they spring up like mushrooms 
in the night. . . . 

‘ I woifid Slim up) by saying that there is grossly insanitary housing of Natives iti the Railway 
Company’s comi)ouuds, that this has existed for a long time, that consistent pressure has been 
maintained upon the Company to improve their conditions for a long time past, and that the 
Local Authorities concerned should in my opinion now take the legal action which is open to them 
under the law.’ (Ibid., cols. 234^6.) 

“ Medical Report 1041, pp. 2-3. 

" See, for example, ‘Written Reply of General Manager of Rhodesia Railways’, Legislative 
Oouncil Debates, vol. xiiii, cols. 81-6. 
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of Iho worst housing and requiring its destruction. Tlio .Kitwe aiul Luansliya Com- 
pounds will bo (kistroyed early in 1943 and the Railway Company is bcijig pro.sooui.ecl 
for failing to provide'propor housing ut Mufulira.^ Building in the Livingstone Rfiil- 
way Compound is jirocooding very slowly. 

A few good now married (piarters were built in the Zambesi Saw Mills Convfjound 
at Living.stt>no, but the rebuilding progrannno there is xu'ogressing fa.r too slowly and 
there are still many uisanitary hovels. 

Now types of houses designed for Native employees of Government have ywovod 
popular i)ut there i.s still much leeway to be made up before all Governmont Native 
omplf)yiX)S are properly housed. 

il’he Native housing in town compounds has .shown some improvomont, but nearly 
everywhere oonsidernblo building prograininos are urgently necessary.- 

1943. If Governmont expects private employers to provide adequate and im- 
proved hou.sing we must lead the way om-selves. 

The inadequacy of the medical services, which apparently was not fully 
realized in the 1920s, has attracted a great deal of attention in recent 
years. 

1938. It is impossible to over-estimate the value of the medical work done for 
the natives by various Mi-ssionary Societies.^ 

1930. Valuable work is being done for the natives by qualified medical offlcers 

^ On 2 Deo. 1942 the Director of Medical Services, Dr. Haslam, said in the Legislative Council: 

‘ . . . with regard to tho housing of African employees I am advocating no counsel of perfeotion, 
no Utopian state of affairs, no homes fit for heroes to live in. What I am asking for is only decency, 
protection from the weather, sufficiency of light and air, reasona ble sanitary arrangements and 
the opportunity to wash. All of those are lacking in a great proportion of tho housing provided by 
the Railway Company for its African employees. ... At Luanshya mid Mufulira the houses are a 
collection of miserable, ill-oonoeived, ill-construoted, ill-maintained hovels. They are the sort of 
agglomeration to which, wore they in a Native village, a vigorous minded District Officer would 
sot a inatoh and, seek the degradation of tho chief and headman. The quarters at Nkana though 
perhaps more modern in that they are made of iron are hardly less ahominahle. Those at Lusaka, 
they are well hidden behind a euphorbia hedge, are little better. Those at Kafuo, hidden in the 
bush, ore nearly as bad os any. Tailing at random 8 gangers compounds, Nos. 169-176 inclusive, 
what do wo find there ? They are all overcrowded, they have no washing facilities, in not one of 
them are there any latrines, in none of them is there any window in a hut and there is obviously 
no provision for married couples. Such accommodation is supplemented by the hoys with tumble- 
down structures of their own building and so on. Many of the huts built by tho Compan}^ are 
not more tlmn C feet in height, some less. 

* ... I usually prefer persuasion to prosecution, but my own enquiries and my own experience 
have convinced mo that there is lacking the will to improve conditions and there is laokiiig also 
that interest in the conditions which might perhaps inspire the will. I wish to ho fair hut when one 
finds that at the onset of the rains they have done nothing to give some of their employees protec- 
tion from the weather although that eoiild he done at trifling cost, one is then driven to the 
damning conclusion that both the interest and the will are lacking, (lod knows. Sir, that the 
stipulations of the law regarding temporary buildings are lenient enough. The Direotor of Public 
Works has provided housing for hundreds of temporary employees working on tho building of 
evaoueo camps. Tins housing was all constructed of local materials and at very small cost. The.90 
houses are to those of Mufulira and Luanshya compounds as tho.se of Carlton House. Terrace to 
tho.se of Commercial Road ,lSast. I have, therefore, changed iny attitude and, as a start, as Your 
Excellonoy knows, I have issued an order under the Employment of Natives Regulations on the 
Manager of tho Railway Company prohibiting the habitation of tho Nkana compound after 
December 31st. I have also invited the District Commissioner, Mufulira, forthwith to prosecute 
the Railway Company and I was able to send him a nice seleotion of alternative charges and to 
remind him that under Section 65 of the Public Health Ordinance the obligation rests upon him 
to take legal steps against any person responsible for the continuation of a nuisance.’ {Debates, 
vol. xliv, ools. 126-7.) - 

Labour Department, lieport 1942, p. 2. 

. 4 lbid. W43, p.,3. 

* Report upon Native Affairs 1028, -p. 21. 
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and qualified Mission doctors, and dispensaries, wherever they exist, are largely 
patronized and thoroughly appreciated. 

At present, however, only the fringe of medical work for natives i.s being touched.^ 

1931. There are, of coui’se, large areas which are never visited by Government 
Medical Offieeis or Medical Missionaries . . . .“ 

The Medical Report for 1936 stated; 

The European population may be said to have been adequately provided with 
medical attention .... Of the medical care of the native population one can write 
with less satisfaction. Mhth only twelve medical officers’ .stations in an area bigger 
than Kenya (bigger indeed than France) and 10 of these .sited primarily in European 
interests, there are inevitably very large numbers of natives, and some very con- 
siderable aggregations of them, totally out of reach of medical aid,'’ and this situation 
is not very greatly relieved by the maintenance of 2.3 rural dispensaries staffed by 
very imperfectly trained native assistants.^ Some relief is provided by various 
missions doing medical work (about 3 have doctors) which are subsidi.sed by Govern- 
ment to a, total of £3,050 and without which medical provision for natives would be 
even iioorer.” 

The Pirn Commission’s report was likewise most unfavourable as regards 
medical services. 

In the year 1912-3 there was a medical staff of 15 ... . Between that time and 
1921-2 the number of the staff fluctuated between 14 and 17. . . 

No change worthy of note appears to have taken place between 1921-2 and 1931, 
and the medical service as organized and conducted under the Chartered Company 
and for sometime after the Imperial Government assumed control has been aptly 
dosci’ibed by tho Chief Medical Adviser to the Secretary of State as a ‘garrison 
service In 193 1 tho sanitation side of the Department was created by the appoint- 
m(Mit of a Deputy Director mainly concerned with health work, two Health Officers 
and three Health Inspectors. The depression of two years later caused the abolition 
of the post of Deputy Director on the transfer of its holder, and two Health Offiieers 
and one Medical Officer were retrenched.’ Tho whole Department has boon de.soribed 
as doing little more than tick over imtil 1 937 when some increases of staff and activity 
became possible.” 

The Medical Officers at nine of tho 12 stations find themselves so tied by the claims 
of the European population that they rarely get out among the natives of the 
districts, so that only those employed in and aroimd the Euroiiean townships obtain 

’ Ibid, mo, p. 26. ® Ibid. 7937, p. 32. 

” Sec also the statement of the Director of Medical Services in the Legislative Council, 16 Dec. 
193S: ‘A little wliile back a former Chief Secretary complained to me that there was a station 
which had not been visited by a medical officer for, I think, five years. I told him of tho time when 
a medic, al officer recently visited certain areas and found ho was the first doctor since David 
Livingstone.’ {DeJmtes, vol. xxxi, col. 373.) 

■' See also in tiiis connexion Memorandum on Poat-War Development Planniny in Northern 
Jihiideaiii (1945), p. 7: ‘The Director of Medical Services estimates that if tho needs of tho rural 
coinmunity a e to be fully met somewhere about 2,000 rural dispen-saries (1,000 rural village dis- 
punsarics and 400 larger dispensaries with some in-patient accommodation sited near central 
village schools) will be required, in order that curative treatment for such debilitating diseases 
as venereal disease, ankylostomiasis, bilharzia and other W'orras and malaria m.ay l )0 miule 
availabl(3 to the poiiulation within reasonable distance of their homes'. 

“ Medic, nl Report 1936, p. 1. But see also Native Affairs, Report 193S, p. 0.6 (kastcni Province): 
‘ ... it must bo reported with regret that the medical work of some of the missions has deteriorated 
considerably and it is inciunbent upon Government to make good these deficiencies.’ 

" Pim (Jommissioii, EeportNori&eni jffiAodesia, p. 288. 

’ See also ibid., p. 291 ; ‘ . . . the embryo public health service started in 19.31 had to be reduced 
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medical attention^ ... In the whole vast area west of the railway line there are two 
Government doctors and one medical missionary.® 

Moreover of the 12 Government hospitals for Natives, only two, those of Ndola 
and Livingstone, are good, while three, at Fort Rosebery, Mongu and Balovale, are 
primitive, especially as regards the operating theatre, but fairly adecpiate. 

Of the remaining seven, five are bad.® Choma was not visited. The position at 
Broken Hill is unusual. ... By far the gi-eater part of the staff’s activities is devoted 
to the care of the mining company’s employees .... The hospitals, both European 
and Native, are in buildings belonging to the mining company, which are now 
unsatisfactory.® 

® See also Bledialoe Commission, Report, p, 92 : ‘ In Northern Rhodesia, as in Southern Rhode.sia, 
the provision of medical services for natives was in the past limited for the most part to the areas 
of European settlement.’ See finally the memorandum of the Principal Medical Officer of 29 Apr. 
1930: 'The demands of a rapidly inoreasing European population on the limited number of Medical 
Officers available in the territory, the advent of the motor-car, and the necessity for adopting 
the (juiokest method of transport in order to meet the altered conditions, have lessened the 
opportunities of the few available District Medical Officers visiting villages and learning the needs 
of the native people from headmen and chiefs.’ (Papers reXaling to the Health of Native Popula- 
tions, pp. lOO-I.) 

® See also, for example, the 1937 report of the Commia-sioner of the Eastern Province (260,000 
native inhahitaiita); ‘With only one Medical Officer in the Province extensive touring is not 
po.<<.siblo’ (Native Affairs, Report 19S7, p. 81). Yet, when on 1 June 1943 the Member for the 
North-Eastern Electoral Area complained in the Legislative Council that ‘there is only one 
Medical Officer stationed in the whole Province by the Government’ (Debates, vol. xlv, col. 287), 
the Director of Medical Services replied the following day (ibid., cols. 266-7): ‘A good deal was 
said. Sir, about the iniquity of there being only one Medical Officer at present in the Eastern 
Province, and some contempt Avas poured on the statement in the reply to the question that it Avas 
anticipated that a Medical Officer Avould be available Avithln the next few months. The Hon. 
Member knows as Avell as I do that the reason for the shortage of Medical Officers in the Territory 
at the moment is simply and solely because not less than nine out of 24 have been released for 
military service. We cannot help the war, Sir, it is there, and Ave said at one time in this Council 
that our main object was to Avin the Avar and to put our full Aveight into it. We tried to do that by 
releasing these Medical Officers and it is unnecessary and unfair of the Hon. Member to use their 
absence on military service as a Avhip with Avhioh to castigate the Government.’ 

® See also in this connexion Medical Report 1936, p. 12: ‘The native hospital at Aberoorn still 
remains housed in a building condemned as a gaol 7 years ago; that at Fort Jameson is semi- 
ruinous and urgently requires replacement. That at Lusaka is old, dark and unsuitable in many 
ways ; its Avater supply by pump from a Avell is precarious and its situation is most inconvenient 
to most patients and the staff.’ The hospitals at Aberoorn and Fort Jameson Avere replaced in 
1939 (see ibid. 1939, p. 9), but the hospital at Fort Jameson Avith accommodation for 36 beds 
proved to be far too small (see Legislative, OouneU Debates, vol. li, ools. 202-3, 238). As to the 
construction of a nsAv native ho.spital in Lusaka, I shall quote a feAv statements made in the 
Legislative Council: 

10 Apr. 1928. Governor’s Address: ‘At Lusaka the existing native hospital is unsatisfactory 
and is badly sited in relation to the European hospital and provision is being made for a ncAV 
hospital on another site’ (Debates, vol. viii, col. 9). 

14 Nov. 1929. The Chief Secretary: ‘The building of a native hospital at Lusaka has noAV been 
placed on the Schedule of the Loan Programme and it is hoped the construction Avill commence 
during the next financial year’ (ibid., vol. X, col. 68). 

5 Deo. 1938. The Director of Medical Services: ‘I do not want it to he thought that I am trying 
to . . . sajr that the native hospital at Lusaka is a good one. As you know, Sir, I bare resisted any 
oonsideraWe expenditure on that hospital. It has boon improved somoAvhat by taking advantage 
of the vacation of the old European wards, but I have resisted any oonsiderahlo expenditure on 
the old hospital because wo are planning to have a noAV one. The site, as you know, has been 
actually seiooted and the plans are in course of preparation, and avo are going on Avith it.’ (Ibid., 
vol. XXV, col. 376,) , . 

16 Doe. 1938. The Director of Medical Services: ‘ The new native hospitalAvill not bo completed 
for approximately tAvelve months. . .’{ibid., vol. xxxi, cols. 410-17). 

30 Nov, 1940. The Governor: 'The new Hospital in Lusaka . . . Avas opened this year (ibid., 
A'ol. xxxviii, ools. 14-15). . ■ - 

4 Pirn Commission, Report Northern Rhodesia, pp. 290-1. The Administimtion proposed to make 
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The public health service is very iaadequate and practically no maternity or child 
-welfare -work has been done, except in a few urban areas including the mines and in 
the neighbourhood of some mission schools . . . d 

During the second World War the public health service became still 
more inadequate. 

Throughout 1941 the Department has worked with a heavily depleted staff, over 
33 per cent, of the medical officers and also the Deputy Director, having been released 
for military service. 

In his most instructive Report on Health Services Development Plans, 
1946--55, the Director of Medical Services said: 

The Health Department has not and never has had an efficient hygiene and sanita- 
tion branch, and I do not -wish to see this important preventive part of my Depart- 
ment’s work continue to be neglected, or to see it confined to a few special centres. 
The whole Territory needs it. Stall additions and new buildings are most urgently 
required if existing work is to be efficient and to cope with the annual increase of 
demands upon the existing organisation. None could suggest that a Medical Officer 
can give full value to Government or to liis patients in the squalid places called 
hospitals now to be found at Balovale, Fort Rosebery, Mongu, Choma, Broken Hill 
and Mazabuka.** 

Infant Mortality. The Medical Report for 1925 and 1926 contained 
figures from seven Government Stations provided by the Department of 
Native Affairs. It ai>pears that of 1,046 children born to 387 women 452 
or 43 per cent, had died. 

[The figui-es] should be taken as only roughly indicative of and lower than the 
rate throughout the Territox-y. They are influenced in this comparison by the follow- 
ing considerations, viz., better sanitary conditions, including precautions to prevent 
the fouling of water used for domestic purposes, batter housing, regular food supplies. 
The conditions arising from famine can bo eliminated, and there is provision of 
medical treatment of some sort. 

It is assumed that these figures refer only to infants xmder one year of age. 

Of these stations aU except Peira are in cattle country, where cows inilk is available 
if required. They are also exceptional in that the water supply is in all cases derived 
from the Zambesi or its tributaries, and is therefore less likely than the u,sual shallow 
well or waterhole or swamp to be a source of water-borne disease. 

It is generally thought, though it is difficult to get evidence in support, that the 
infantile mortality throughout the Territory is considerably higher than these 
figures would indicate. It has been estimated as high as 700 per 1,000.^ 

provision for a new European hospital at Broken Hill in the draft Estimates for 1941 (see Legisla- 
tive Council Debates, vol. xxxvi, June 1940, eol. 137 ; see also ibid., vol. xxxi, Dec. 1938, cols. 362. 
375-0), but the Governor, in his Address to the Legislative Council, on 30 Nov. 1940, stated: 
‘Proposals for a new European and Native Hospital at Broken Hill have been under considera- 
tion, but we cannot iirooeed with the scheme in 1941 owing to the demands it would make on 
staff and material’ (ibid., vol. xxxviii, eol. 15; see also ibid., cols. 262-3, 290-1). Tlie positioxx 
was still the same four years later (see ibid., vol. xlviii, cols. 293-4). However, tl>e Bledisloe 
Commission, whicli visited Broken Hill in July 1938, stated: ‘ Conspicuously effioient and well, 
equipped medical, hospital and welfare services are provided by the mining companies for their 
employees at .Lnanshya, Nkana, Mufulira and Broken Hill . . (Report, p. 93). 

‘ Pim Commission, Report Northern Rhodesia, p. 294. 

Medical Report 1941, g.l. See also ihid. 1942, p,\. 

‘ Ilealth Services Development Plans J945-55, p. S, •, 

^ See also Report of Past Africa Oommission (1926), p. 97 : ‘The iiative population would seem 
to ho inoreasing, in spite of the widespread iiioldence of disease and the very higli rale of infant 
mortality, wliioli we were informed amounts in many districts to 75 per cent., due largely to 
ignorance and superstition. ’ 
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No roiiable ijiformation is available as to the causes of this mortality. It may, 
however, bo taken that in the majority of cases dioiThcea and enteritis are the most 
prominent symptoms. This is far from surprising, owing to the conditions of life 
and diet which obtain, but as malarial infoetion is one of the earliest accpiisitiona of 
every nativo ijifant, and is untreated, it is evident that whatever other diseased 
condition may bo superadded this must prove a very important factor in mortality, 
and it is dilUeiilt to conceive of any very substantial iinprovemont in this respect 
until means arc available for either the limitation of this infection or for its treat- 
ment.^ 

The 1927 Medical Report stated that ‘no further statistics on the subject 
of native infantile mortahty have been available since those included in 
the Report for 1925-26 But from 1928 to 1934 the Reports upon Native 
Affairs contained figures of infant deaths for the same selected villages 
from which birth figures were collected. It appears that the infant 
mortality rate in those seven years was 215, 210, 201, 189, 232, 179, and 
174 respectively, while the ratio of deaths under 2 years to 1,000 births 
was 474, 372, 340, 337, 385, 278, and 292 respectively.® Some comments 
in the Reports upon Native Affairs read as follows : 

192S. Some persons with a sound knowledge of natives give it as their opinion 
that the dangerous ago is after and not before weaning: it will be noted that the 
figures in the schedule are higher for the later than for the earlier period. This is 
said to bo duo to the difficulty of assimilating the foodstuffs of the country, which 
are unsuitable for young children.'^ 

1929. It is . . . probably safe to say that the infant mortality rate is lower than it 
was oormnonly supposed to be.® 

1930. ... it is perhaps more probable that native mothers would fail to report 
deaths than they -would fail to report births. Such other evidence as is available, how- 
ever, does point to the fact that the infant mortality rate is decreasing.® 

The infant mortality rate is steadily decreasing and will continue to decrease as 
education in hygiene and medical services m tribal aresis are developed.’ 

1981. The death rate is heavier during the first year of life than the second 
(18-9 per centf. as against 14-8 por cent.), and natives say that if a child passes safely 
through its first t-wo years it usualty survives to adolesconeo.® 

1933. [.Barotsa Province] For the last year in which data on this .subject was 
collated [1934], the infant mortality for the whole Province was 39 per thousand.® 
The principal causes are malnutrition and congenital syphilis. Epidemics of measles 
and influenza have accentuated infant mortality which in the past year has been 
appreciably Ingher than in the previous year.^“ 

’ Medical Rejmrt 11)25 and 1026, pp. 10-17. 

’ Ibid. 1027, p. 12. 

“ Computed from Report upon Native Affairs 1028, Appendix L; 1929, p. 36; 1930, p. 43; 
1931, p. ~A; 1932, p. .30; 1933, p. 65; 1934, p. 40. Blue Books 1928—34, Section 0, p. 3, give as 
‘ death rate amongst infants’ for 1928-33 40-60, 38, 20, 20, 23-29, and 27-76 per cent, respectively, 
and for 1934 as ‘percentage of deaths to births for infants under two years’ 11-8. Obviously the 
rates for 1928, 1929, and 1933 refer to deaths under two years, the rates for 1930, 1931, and 1932 
to deaths under one year, and the rate for 1934 to deaths between one and two years ! 

* Report upon Native Affairs 1928, p. 8. It seems, how-evor, that in 1928 many deaths of 
ohildron over 2 years were erroneously iiieluded among the deaths of children botwooii the ageiS 
of 1 and 2 years. 

® Ibid. 1929, p. 9. See also Papers relating to the Health of Native Populations, pp. 98, 102-3. 

A Report upon Native Affairs 1930, p. 12. 

’ Ibid., p. 24. 

® Ibid. 7,93,7, p. 14; see also ibid. 7932, p. 16. 

“ Should read ‘ 39 per cent’ and refers to deaths under 2 years. 

Ibid. 7935, p. 86. 
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1938. [Barotse Province] The only di.strict wMch has roeorded approximate 
vital statistic.^ is Kalabo, and there it would appear that the birth rate is aliout 
200 per thousand adult women, and that infant mortality is about 22 per ce3nt. of 
children under one year and 60 per cent, of children between one and three years. 
It is thought that these figures do not include children who die at birth.’^ 

Godfrey Wilson, in liis otherwise very instructive study, says: ‘.In 
Northern Rhodesia the infant mortality rate among Africans is at least 
60%. But it is hardly an exaggeration to say tltat nothing is known 
concerning infant mortality in Northern Rhodesia.** 

Admit Mortality. The only important group of adult Natives for whom 
death figures are available are the labom’ers at the mines. ‘The period of 
construction was marked by a high rate of sickness ami mortality.’^ But 
in some recent years mortality was extraordinarily low. The Director of 
the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Sir Malcolm Watson, 
after haAdng shown the decrease in the death-rate of the European 
employees states:’’ 

The death-rate of African employees has improved in a no loss remarkable 
manner. The Roan Antelope mine provides the most coinpieto figures, for Mufulira 
was sliut down in the slump. 

De.ath-nitn per 1,000 from all causes, incUuUng Accidewto 
1030 1931 1932 1934 1936 1937 1938 

34'6 18-8 9-9 15-6 .5-9 8-7 fl‘8 

Remarkable figures when wo remember that the African generally lives in an 
insanitary village, on a diet defective only too often in quantity and quality, and 
when he arrives on the mines his health is much helow par, as a year’s care and good 
feeding on the mines demonstrates. Maternity work and child welfare are well 
organized and appreciated more and more by the Africans — a great advance. 

It should be noted, however, that conditions at Roan Antelope mine 
are not typical.® Mortality there was much higher than in other mines 
in 1928-30 and has been much lower than in other mines in nil subse- 
quent years. The improvement achieved in the copperbelt was great, 
but it was not so spectacular as the figures for Roan Antefope mine 
indicate. 

To what extent the decrease in mortality was due to a reduction in the 
incidence of malaria it is impossible to tell, because no data on morbidity 

’ Ibid. 1938, j). 89. It is, of course, out of the question that the mortality rate of the children 
between 1 and 3 year.") should actually have been 56 per cent. 

Ssmy an Economics of Detribalizalion in Sortbern Rhodesia, Part I (1941), p. 60. 

” This is true not only of the amount but also of the causes of infant mortality. As shown 
iibove. the Principal Medioal Officer, in his report for 1925 and 1926, suggested that malaria, 
diarrhoea, and tmteritis were the main causes. His successor, in a memorandum of 29 Apr. 
1930, said ; ‘ I estimate the causes of the infantile mortality rate in the following order ; — 1 . Cheat 
oomplaiuts. 2. Malaria and complications. 3. Improper feeding and bowel complaints. 4 . Venereal 
disease.’ {Papers relating lo the Health of Native FopulaHons, p. 99.) For Barotse Province the 
principal oanses were stated to be malnutrition and congenital syphilis (see p. 508 above.). 

^ Hailey, A«, A/ncou iSWe^, p. 676. 

‘ Watson, ‘A Conquest of Disease, Hygiene in North Rhodesia’, The Times, 10 Fob. 1940. 

* The Roan Antelope Copper Mines Ltd. was formed in 1927 with a preponderance of American 
capital; see Davis, p. 142. 
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pp. 41-4; iS36, pp. 16-17; 1937, p. 28; 1938, p. 29; 1939, pp. 14-15. 
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seem to have been published since 1935 and because the diagnoses were 
apparently defective in the early years. 


Mine 

Disease 

Oases of Sickness 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

urn 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Broken Hill 

Malaria 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

37 

U 

2 

11 

102 

271 


Influenza 

24,5 

481 

530 

436 

274 

154 

36 

07 

133 

72 

Bwana Mkubwiff 

Malaria 

306 

381 

437 

,641 

192 

53 

13 





InfluBnK.a 

___ 

147 

106 

229 

257 

19 

— 




Roan Antelope 

Malaria 


142 

144 

74 

18 

13 

30 

45 

42 

50 


Influenza 



— 

1 

153 

312 

79 

01 

313 

107 

Nohanga*. 

Malaria 


30 

1 

2 

7 

3 






Influenza 


26 

76 

23 

130 

56 ! 





Nkana 

Malaria 



92 

148 

173 

108 i 

45 

44 

20 

65 


Influenza 



78 j 

75 

154 

256 { 

112 

141 

339 

97 

Muiuara . 

Malaria 





248 

68 

7 

If) 

140 

85 


Influenza 





77 

144 

— 

4 

169 

180 


^ The Bwana Mkubwa Company, the Rliodesian Congo Border Concession, and tlio Nohanga 
Copper Mines wore amalgamated in 1931 under the title of Eliokaua Corporation ; see Davis, 
p. U3. 


The Medical Reports commented ui^on these puzzling returns as follows : 

1927. The comparison, between the 8ickne.ss incidence from Malaria at Broken 
Hill and at Bwana M’Kubwa is remarkable, i.e., 0-28 as against 271 per 1,000. The 
figures for 1926 differed to an approximately similar extent, i.e., Nil as against 240 
per 1,000. 

... at Bwana M’Kiibwa the incidence rate of Influenza went up from Nil in 1926 
to 104-6 per 1,000 in 1927.1 

1928. During 1928 Broken Hill returned no cases of Malaria, while at Bwana 
Mkubwa 437 with 3 deatlis wore shown. On the other hand, Brokeri HOI shows 
630 oases of Influenza, Bwana Mlaibwa returning only 106, and the Roan returning 
none. 

The personal factor of the Medical Officer has some bearing on these statistics, 
some considering all attacks of Pyrexia to be due to Influenza, and others attributing 
such attacks, unless accompanied by catarrhal symptoms, as being due to Malaria. . . . 

The need for more acom-ate diagnoses in the Mine Health and Mortality must be 
6mj)hasized. As at present compiled they are of little value.® 

It is difficult, furthermore, to teU how much tuberculosis Las spread 
among mine labourers in recent years. The number of notification, s in the 
whole Territory was 241 in 1938 as against 15, 46, 63, 84, 93, and 71 
respectively in 1932-7. The Director of Medical Services thereupon 
reported : 

1938. Enquiry showed that 124 of the total notifications came from Mufulira and 
that all rested on diagnosis by the microscope .... neither the Chief Medical Officer 
of the mine nor myself was satisfied that a full explanation of events had been 
found, and further study was demanded by the fact that the tubercle bacil].u.s was 
reported to have been found microscopically in the sputum of strong, well nourished, 
afebrile employees admitted to hospital for slight bronchial catan-h. Investigations 
are not yet compioto but it appears that a non-pathogenic baeOlus, both ucid-fast 
and alcohol-fast has been mistaken, in some cases at least, for the morphologically 
identioal Myoobacterium tuberculosis.* 

1 3Iedical Report 1927, p. 2Q. ® Ibid. 1925, p. 24. “ Ibid. 1938, p. 4. 
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KKiil. Snbs{iquoiit oaroful st.udios liavo shown this to have been the case and the 
non-patiiogenic organism was Ibimd to be present in tap water. Accordingly the 
figm'o (23] ) for notifications of tuboroulo.sis in 1938 must be igirored. The figure for 
193!) is 144 and is the highest ever recorded. ... a steady and possibly rapid tuber- 
culisalion of tho nativ'o population is to be expected.^ 

Jn 1940-4 the iiotifications numbered 108, 147, 136, 164, and 199 
respe(4ive]y.‘‘* Bat these figures, of course, do not convey an adequate 
jiicture of the spread of the disease,® and the incidence both at the mines 
and elsewJiere (particularly among the Lunda of the Mwinilunga District) 
has caused much concern.^ 

Finally, it should be noted that the absence of many able-bodied 
labourers may affect the mortality rate of men within the Protectorate. 
There is a consensus of opinion that those seeking employment outside 
the Territory are on the whole more liealthy than those staying at home. 
As mentioned above, ‘the District Commissioner, Kasama, deplores tho 
fact that the cream of the manhood of the district is usually away at work ’ 
and that ‘the local labour supply is of the poorest’.® The Member for the 
Eastern Electoral Area said on 7 July 1937 in the Legislative Council; 

It is tho pick of the native manhood wlio leave this territory for work in the South, 
leaving behind mostly the weedy, the di.seased, old men, women and children to 
carry on the village life, and 1 think I would not bo very far wrong if I say that, of 
all the male natives who are left behind in villages in some parts of the Eastern 
Province, 76 per oont. would probably be rejected at a medical examination as being 
physically unfit for hard work." 

Officials in the Eastern Province have indeed already expressed the 
opinion that there is a ‘physical deterioration of the tribes owing to the 
preponderance of the aged and infirm remaining at home’.’ 

It should be realized, however, that all statements conoerning the effects 
of internal and external migration are quite uncertain. 

The evils of this imcontrolled emigration of males have been recognised by all 
impartial observers. Unfortunately statistics are completely lacking, so that the 
effects of the exodus have never yet been moasiu’od in terms of population growth, 
or health, or food supply. What those offocts must be we are left, in uneasmesa, to 
speculate.** 

What proportion of the Native male population can safely be permitted to absent 
itself fvciiii tho tribal areas without endangering the life of the villages is imcertain, 
and what stops can reasonably and effectively be talien to stem the exodus, if this is 

^ 3ieiical Jleport W39,-^. 2. 

- See ibid. 1940, p. 1; 1941, p. 1; 1942, p. 2; 1943, p. 3; LegisMive Council Debates, vol. li, 
col. 147. 

® See Acting Director of Medical Services, 30 Aug. 1946, ibid. : ‘ . . . there can be very little 
doubt that tuberculosis is on the increase in Northern Rhodesia. The only criterion wo have on 
that point is the number of oases notified to us each year. Tuberculosis is a notifiable disease, 
and it is the duty of every medically (^[aalilied practitioner to notify every fresh ease of tuber- 
culo.si3 that ho recognises. I am afraid that that dnty is not always carried out so conscientiously 
as it might bo, or as it ought to ho.’ It should be realized, moreover, that even if the inedioally 
qualified praotitiouers notified each case witliin their obaervation the majority of the actual oases 
would not be notified. 

* See, for example, ibid., cols. 88-92, 139-40, 144-6. ' Native Affairs, Beport 1938, p. 64. 

'^ Debates, vol. xxviii, eol. 223. See also the statement of the Member for the Ndola Electoral 
Area„ibid., cols. 227-8. 

’ Native Affairs, Beport 1936, p. 72. 


Rita Hinden, Blanfor Africa (1941), p. 90. 
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considored to be desirable, is a matter for study. These are two problems of consider- 
able importance which will receive constant attention. Assuming that fifty per cent, 
absent from the villages is the reasonable limit it is likely that that limit has now 
been reached in many areas.^ 

Accurate figures are not available. There is, however, little doubt that few males 
can be taken from the villages without imperilling to a dangerous degree the food 
supplies and social life of the rural areas. Steps must therefore be taken to conserve 
man-power in every possible way.® 

The general man-power position did not materially alter during the year and the 
drain on rural areas continued to cause .some concern. The African Labour Advisory 
Board advised that an investigation should be made into the effects of tliis drain on 
the tribal structure and society.® 

Mortality of Absentees. Data covering the whole of the JSlorthem Rhodesia 
Natives working outside the Protectorate are, of course, not available. 
But the mortality statistics of those employed at the mines in Southern 
Rhodesia are most valuable. I have summarized the results in Table 18. 
It appears that the mortality of the immigrants from Northern Rhodesia 
has been all the time much higher than that of the local labourers. The 
1912 Medical Report for Southern Rhodesia makes the following instruc- 
tive comment 

This is the first year that this return has been available, and therefore comparisons 
with former years are not possible. It will be noted that the death rate amongst the 
Northern Rhodesian natives is out of all proportion to tliat of natives from Southern 
Rhodesia and Portuguese territories, and is in excess, though not to the same extent, 
of the death rate amongst natives from Nyasaland or British Central Africa. It 
might naturally be assumed from these figures that natives from Northern Rhodesia 
are from some cause or other unsuited for work on the mines of Southern Rhodesia. 
This, however, is not altogether true, as other factors exist which tend to raise the 
death rate amongst this class, and these have to be taken into account. Natives 
from Southern Rhodesia are, as a rule, locally recruited, and for short periods of 
service, rarely, if ever, extending over six months at a time, and oftoji for much less. 
They are not far distant from their own homos, and, ongagmg as they do as monthly 
servants, can leave the mine when they find they are mifit or disinclined for further 
work. Natives from north of the Zambesi, on the other hand, are engaged for longer 
periods, and cannot, nor do they desire to, leave before the termination of their 
contract, nor imdertake the long and wearisome journey to their own homos before 
accumulating sufficient money to recompense them for the labour involved in getting 
to and from the mines; whilst natives engaging themselves through the agency of 
the Labour Biu’cau are, us a rule, contracted for one year. 

Natives from Portuguese possessions are practically on tho samo footing as 
natives belonging to Southern Rhodesia, coming, as they do, largely from districts 
just over the border, whilst among them, as with natives from Nyasaland, are 
included a largo proportioir of labourers permanently rasident on mines, or who retuin 
again and again after short holidays, and who may therefore fairly bo clnssoil as 
habitual labourers. 

. . . from Nortliern Rhodesia corhes the bulk of the raw labour, and it must be 
accepted that in tlio first few months of service, or even tho first yoar of service, tire 
native mine labourer is undeveloped for the work he has contracted to iJoiTorm, is 
less iniu’ed to its hardships, and is more inclined to succumb to tho various vicissi- 
tudes tissociatfsd with change of climate and the naturo of work to which ho is 
exposed. Tliis must be the inevitable iPsulfc of the formation of an industry u'hich 
at all times, and in all olimos, is classed as one of the dangerous trades. 

^ Labour Department, iJepori 2. ® Ibid, p. 4. 

“ Ibid. 1343, p. 6. * Southern Rhodesia,, lieporl on Puilic itenlth J!/ 12, pp. 6-(i. 
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The death-rate of the labourers from Northern Rhodesia was as high 
as 66 per 1,000 in 1912. It dropped to 50 in 1913, to 44 in 1914, and oscil- 
lated in 1916-17 between 24 and 30. Owing to the influenza epidemic it 
jumped in 1918 to 128. It never again reached 27. From 1930 onwards 
it has always been below 20, and in 1939-44 it averaged 9. A comparison 
with the death-rate at the mines in Northern Rhodesia in 1925-39 
shows that mortality of the Northern Rhodesia native miners in Southern 
Rhodesia was lower than mortality of the native miners in Northern 
Rhodesia only in 1927 and 1930-4. 

The mortality of Northern Rhodesian labourers on the Rand Mines was 
also much lower in the 1930s than before the First World War, but it was 
still unsatisfactory in 1938. 

The 1,S00 natives recruited for employxnent on the Rand were taken there as an 
experiment approved in 1936. Former recruiting from this country for work in the 
mines of the south proved disastrous, the rate of mortality being some 60 por 
thousand ; it was therefore discontinued, and the omploymont of natives from north 
of 22“ South latitude was prohibited [m 1913]. Tliat experience is now many years 
old, and conditions on the Rand have been so much unproved that a fresh experi- 
ment was felt to be justifiable. . . . 

The experimental employment of tropica! natives commenced on the gold mines 
in January, 1934, and during the fifty-one months to 31st March, 1938, the average 
number employed was 2,968, the doath-rato from disease 16-64 per 1,000 per annum, 
and, including accidents, 17‘52 per 1,000 per amram. The natives were mainly from 
Barotseland, Bechuanaland, Nyasaland, and Southern Rhodesia. They were all 
employed underground.! 

The relatively liigh moi-tality ratio amongst Barotse natives employed in the gold 
mines on the Witwatei-srand is ... a matter which calls for continuous observation,® 

But mortality of Northern Rhodesia natives on the gold mines has 
decreased considerably since. The death-rate dropped from 22-76 in 1938 
to 8-81 in 1940.3 In 1941 it was 9-41.<‘ 

Population Growth, Whether births exceed deaths or not it is impossible 
to tell. There are no data concerning the general mortality of the natives, 
all available population figures are untrustworthy, and migration to and 
from the Territoiy has been so large that even where a population increase 
or decrease seems likely it may have been brought about by immigration 
or emigration. Moreover, the reports published by the Administration 
throw very little light on the subject. The Secretary for Native Affairs, 
in his report for the year 1926, after having quoted the official population 
estimates for 1921 and 1926, said: 

Those nmnbers do not pretend to be more than approximate, but they are, it is 
submitted, suffloiontly accurate to justify the conclusion that the native population 
may be expected to double itself in about 30 years.® 

! Oi'clo Browne, pp. 62-3. In the 34 months to 31 Oct. 1936 the death-rate from cliscase had 
been 11-76, and, including accidents, 13-62 (for Northern Rhodesians alone 16-19) ; see Abraliara, 
Eaport on Nyamlmul Natives, p. 6. It seems, therefore, that mortality was greater from 1 Nov. 
10,36 to 31 Mar. 1938 than from 1 Jan. 1934 to 31 Got. 1936. 

Bledisloe Commission, JJeporf (1939), p. 182. 

® See Northern Rhodesia, Labour Department, Beport lOdO, p. 6. 

"* See ibid. 1,947, p. 6. 

® Report 1926, p, 33. ■ 
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But the Medical Report for 1925 and 1926, in commenting upon the 
apparently large population increase in the Territory, saidd 
While it is probable that there may be an excess of births over deaths, this must, 
in so far as it might othei'wise bring about an increase in population, be greatly 
oounterbiilanced by an excessively high rate of infant mortality It is shown in 
this report that on the lowest computation the infant mortality rate is probably in 
the neighbourhood of 40%. ... It will probably be correct to attribute the increase 
in Northern Rhodesia as shown by the above figures for the most part to immigra- 
tion, which is knovm to be taking place to some considerable extent, rather than to 
natural causes. 

In 1930 the Principal Medical Officer .stated: 

Statistics compiled with great caro by District Administration Officers show a 
.steady and most satisfactory annual increase of the native population, and that the 
birth-rate is 03-9 per 1,000. Also, from records compiled in respect of certain villages, 
the infantile mortality rate is only 38 iwr cent., a much lower rate than has been 
previously 6.stimated.® 

The more recent Reports upon Native Affairs discuss the ratio of deaths 
to births only in a few specific cases. 

1937. The permanent population in the Luangwa Valley in the Petauke District, 
particularly in the mdiealthy and Icnown sleeping siclmess areas, is much less than 
it was. Not only does the mortality exceed the birth rate but absentees at the work 
centres are stated to refuse to return homo imless their villages are moved.* 

1938. The depopulation of the Kasama District which was roiDorted in 1937, is 
commented upon by the District Commissioner in these words ; 

‘The Kasama District is an immense area of watered plateau to give livelihood 
to a mere 60,000 Bomba. Yet the conditions of life are so hard that it is extremely 
doubtful if the population is maintaining its numbers. The poor return from the 
soil means harder toil for the women, and loss chance of survival for the children. 
The infantile mortality remains at a fantastic height. Every first child can be 
written off before it is born.’ 

This I consider is rather an exaggerated view.® 

The Pim Commission stated : 

The prevalence of debilitating diseases and especially of venereal disease is a 
powerful factor in preventing any substantial [population] increase, while a high 
general deatli rate, and in particular a heavy infantile death rate, are other factors 
of importance.® 

^ McdimlJinpori ms and me, -p. IQ. 

“ This stutoinont is inooniprehensible. An excess of births over deaths cannot be oounter- 
baiancod by an excessively high rate of infant mortality since infant deaths are included in deaths. 

® Papers relating to the Health of Native Popidatitms, p. 98. The Secretary for Native Affairs, 
who likewise quoted these birth and infant mortality rates ascertained in 1929 for a population 
of 40,479, said (ibid., p. 102) : ‘ Statistics compiled by District Oificers show that the native popula- 
tion is steadily inoreasing year by year. It is fully realized that the figures are not absolutely 
accurate, hut they are collected with groat care by visiting each village and counting the inhabi- 
tants as far as possible, and the result conclusively proves that there is a general increase of 
population throughout the Territory of three per cent, per aimum, including births, immigration, 
and emigration. The popTdatjon at Slat March, 1911, was estimated to be 824,766. At 31at 
December, 1919, it was 938,383, and at Slot December, 1929, it was recorded as 1,298,651.’ But 
the figures were by no means ‘oolleoted with great care by visiting each village’ (see pp. ,402-3 
above), and though in view of the very large immigration the population, no doubt, increased 
between 1911 and 1929 it is impossible to tell how much it rose. 

* Native Affairs, Meporl 7937, p.' 77. v' 

® Report of Ooramissioner for Northern Province, ibid. 7933, p. 48. 

“ Pim Commission, Report Northern Rhodesia, p. 7. See also p. 499 above. 
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Major Orde Browne says ; 

The view is occasionally expressed that the native is well and happy in his own 
surroundings, and that it is a mistake to introduce him to modern ideas as to sanita- 
tion, diet, and so forth. Even a superficial investigation of conditions will show this 
to be a disastrous fallacy ; birth-rate, infantile mortality, physique, and general 
health, all indicate a population subjected to a perpetual drain only partially offset 
by sun, fresh air, and the African’s natural vitality 

However, the reader should reahze that all opinions on fertility, mor- 
bidity, mortality, and population growth are based on impressions rather 
than on facts. The Medical Director, in his report for 1938, rightly said: 

The lack of reliable population figures is a matter for regret. Without vital 
statistics it is difficult to frame and impossible to a,ssess a public health policy. 
Further, to so great an extent does Northern Rhodesia’s pro.sperity dejjend upon 
African labour and to so great an extent is the Protectorate’s labour being sought 
by neighbouring countries, that it seems to me to be of the liighest importance that 
we should know, beyond any doubt, whether the African population is increasing, 
stationary or decreasing,'* 

After another five years he stated : 

It is a serious handicap to those who are responsible for planning health policy 
that we are without essential statistics. Wo have no exact knowledge of what are 
the diseases which most seriously affect our people whether by way of causing 
mortality or by way of producing chronic ill-health. We do not really luiow whether, 
in the production of chronic ill-health, actual disease or lifelong malnourishment is 
the more important factor. We do not know at what period of life disease in general 
or any particular disease strikes its mo.st damaging blows. The African labour of 
Northern Rhodesia is one of the few assets which we Imow the country to possess, 
but we do not know whether the African population is increasing or decreasing. We 
do not lihow whether we can afford to part with the thousands of labourers who 
voluntarily leave the country. We do not Icnow whether we should resist or yield 
to, or encourage the demands from other countries for facilities to recruit our labour. 
In the study of the imblio health with a view to improving it, vital statistics provide 
an important means of diagnosis of what is wrong in the same way as the thermo- 
meter, the stethoscope and the microscope provide means of diagnosis of an indi- 
vidual’s complaint ; and accurate diagnosis is as essential for intelligent treatment 
in the one case as in the other.® 

IX, Now-Na'1'IVB Birth and Death Statistics 

Introduction. The available vital statistics for non-natives are quite 
inadequate. 

(1) The Office of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
reports ‘the total number of births registered ’ and ‘the total number of 
deaths registered’, but these figures are practically always identical with 
those publislied for Europeans in the Blue Books and in the Medical 
Reports.'* It may be assumed, therefore, that all data refer to Europeans 
exclusively and it is doubtful whether even the figures for births ujiioug 
Europeans are complete.® , 

V Orde Browne, p. 6. ® JfcdicoZ JJepori IP3S, p. 2. ® Ibid. 1913, p. 1. 

‘‘ The figurea differ aomethnes. Thus the auaiibbr of births in 1937 is given in Lhe Regiatrar’a 
report (Judicial Department, Report J.93S, p. 9) as 308, in the Medical Report {1937, p. 7) ns 290, 
and in the Blw Rook (1937, Seotion O, p. 2) as 313,: the latter figure being evidently liikcn by 
mistake from the 1936 records. ® See p. 493 above. 
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(2) The intercensal estimates of the European population are most 
luu’eliable. 

(3) The official birth- and death-rates are computed in such a manner 
as to convey a wrong picture of the actual trend. Thus the bu’th-rates for 
1931 and 1932 are given as 24-06 and 31-46 respectively.^ These rates were 
obtained by relating the births of 1931 to the population on 5 May 1931 
and the births of 1932 to the population on 31 December 1932. Assuming 
that the mean population in 1932 was the mean of the population at the 
beginnhig and at the end of that year, i.e. 11,929, the birth-rate of 1932 
would have been 26-5 (instead of 31-5). I have computed the rates in 
Table 19 by relating the numbers of births and deaths to the mean of the 
population at the beginning and the end of the corresponding years® (in 
1931, however, to the census population). 

Binlhs. The number of European births registered in 1920 was 80.® It 
rose to 333 in 1931, oscillated in 1932-7 between 283 and 318, andincreased 
to 356 in 1938, to 378 in 1939, to 520 in 1940, and to 676 in 1942. The 
birth-rate averaged 26 in 1924-32 and 29 in 1933-9. This rise was probably 
due to an increase in the proportion of adult females among the European 
population. But the jump to 35 in 1940-3 is probably to be explained by 
more complete registration. 


Table 19. Registered European Births and Deaths, Northern 
Rhodesia, 1924-43^ 



At the 1931 census married women were asked to state (1) the number 
of years the present man-iage has lasted, (2) the number of children born 
alive to this maniage, (3) the number of children of the present marriage 
still living. The results were shown for 2,608 wives, the 45 wives not 
included in the tables being visitors to the Territory and a few women 
resideirts concerning whom no data were given.* It appears that of the 
2,608 women 817 had borne no child, 647 one child, 443 two children, 246 
three, 177 four, 107 five, and 172 more than five, the average number of 
1 8m Meiieal Mi-port p. 8. 


See Table 1 above. 
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childi’en born being 1-86.1 Considering only the 1,143 wives who had been 
married for 10 years or more to their present husbands the average number 
of children born was 3-07. Of the 473 women whose age exceeded 46 years, 
116 had borne no child, 70 one child, 68 two children, 48 three, 46 four, 
35 five, 24 six, 24 seven, and 43 eight or more. The average number of 
children born to these 473 women in their present marriage was 3-1. The 
average for the 194 women who had mamed before attaining the age of 
25 was 5-0. 


Table 20. Duratim. of Marriage and Ohildren born, Europeans, 
Northern Rhodesia, 193R 






Duration of marriage (years) 






1-4. 

,7-.9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

2.-, ■.»> 

30 and 

Not 

staled 

Total 

Wives . 

217 

729 

.513 

463 

244 

186 

1.39 

~m 

\ 0 

2,608 

Children 

16 

609 

813 

1,071 

671 

620 

555 

680 

2 

4,845 

Average 

0-1 

0-7 

1-6 

2-3 

2-8 

3-3 

4-0 

6-4 


1-86 


1 Seo Census Report 1S31, p. 


Table 21. Number of Ohildren born to European Wives whose Age at 
Oe^isus exceeded 45 years. Northern Rhodesia, 193N 
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Nm 


)f children horn 

alke 

In present 

murnage 
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2 

3 

-i 

r> 

g 

7 

S 



11 

and 

Total 


. Under 20 

57 


2 

3 

7 

2 


(1 

7 

3 

' 8 

’ 5 

T 

2 

401 

7-0 

20-24 

137 

8 


22 

20 


16 

11 

8 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

6fi0 

4'1 

25-29 

112 

22 


20 

11 


10 


7 



1 



297 

20 

30-34 

54 

14 

10 


6 

7 


1 







116 

2-1 

35-89 

57 

28 

14 

9 

3 



1 





1 


62 

hi 

40-44 

34 

22 

7 

3 

1 









— 


0-6 

45 and more 

20 

19 

— 


— 

— 

“ 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

_ 

. 




OJ 

Not stated 

2 

2 

— 


— 

— ’ 

— ' 

— 

— 


— 

— 



— 

-- 

Total 

473 

115 

70 

08 

48 

4G 

35 

24 

24 


9 

8 

12 


1,460 

3'1 


* See Census Seporl 1931, p. 53. 


The proportion of wives who had borne no child in their present marriage 
was 

31 per cent, among all 2,608 wives ; 

23 per cent, among the 1,507 wives who had married under 25 ; 

24 per cent, among the 473 wives over 46 ; 

4 per cent, among the 194 wives over 45 who had married under 25. 

Infant Mortality. The ratio of deaths under one to birtlis was rather 
high in the 1920s, and the 1930 Medical Report stated: ‘The greater 
number of these deaths occiu* amongst what may be termed tlie “ poor 
white” class. Many of these infants received no medical attention, and 
the cause of deaths is certified by ignorant relatives.’^ Since 1930 infant 
mortality has declined and has dropped in recent years to so low a. level as 
to arouse suspicion concerning the accuracy of registration. According to 
1 See ibid,, p. 61. ^ Medical Report 1930, 
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the official statistics for 1936-43 births totalled 3,481 and deaths under one 
year of age 96. This indicates an infant mortality of only 28 per 1,000 births. 

Total Deaths. The number of registered deaths was 50 in 1920^ and 40 
in 1924. It rose to 210 in 1931 and oscillated in 1932-43 between 78 and 
142. The death-rate averaged 12 in 1924r-32 and 9 in 1933-43.® It seems 
particularly low considering that malaria and blackwater fever still claim 
many victims.® But while mortality in general is low the state of health 
of European children is not satisfactory. 

There is hi the European community a deal of malnutrition and under-nourish- 
ment and poor health in children ready to start the vicious circle. Diider-nourish- 
ment bringing poor health, poor health retarding education, retarded education 
leading to lack of efficiency and this to poverty and so again through the tragic 
round in another generation.'* 

Mortality of European officials has been low in every year since the 
Crown assumed the administration of the Territory. 

During the Second World War health conditions among Europeans 
deteriorated. 

The aigiia of strain, referred to in my last report,® resulting from shortage of staff, 
long hoiuvs, curtailment of leave and a multiplicity of small annoyances inseparable 
from work imder war-time conditions, are very apparent and sicltnoss rates are 
rishig. In this connection it is worth while to note that very many members of the 
civil coimnunity have for years been worldng for much longer hours under conditions 
of much greater stress, and with appreciably less leave than a larger mtmbei of 
members of His Majesty’s Forces.® 

* See Registrar, Report 1930, p. 11. The numbers for 1922 and 1923 wore 61 and 60 respectively j 
SOB Court Registrar, Report 1923-4, p. 7. 

® According to the official statistics the death-rate averaged 28 in 1907-16 and 17 in 1916-23. 
See Medical Report 1927, p. 14; 1928, p. 21 ; 1933, p. 6. 

’ Out of 730 deaths occurring in 1933-9, 140 were duo to malaria or blackwater fever. See 
ibid., p. 6; 1936, p. 7; 1937, p. 8; 1938, p. &‘,1039,pp. 5-6. See also ibid., p. 2: ‘Among the 
European population malaria continues to be the chief cause of illness, and with blackwater, 
the commonest cause of death.’ On the other hand, the Director of Medical Services said in the 
Legislative Council on 2 June 1939: ‘There have ocourred in the last six years, from malaria and 
blaokwator combined, only 33 deaths. It is true that about 20 per cent, of all deaths are due to 
malaria and blackwater combined, but it is to be remembered that this is a malaria country. 
While wo have that proportion of malaria deaths wo escape from a large number of diseases — 
respiratory diseases — which temperate countries have to sutler from, and wo must, of course, take 
tlie rough with the smooth.’ {Legislative Council Debates, vol. xxxiii,ool.361. The statement con- 
cerning the 33 deaths in the last six years was, of course, an error. A tablo m Medical Repor t 1938, 
p. 6, shows 33 deaths from malaria and blackwater fever combined, but these were the deaths 
occurring in Government hospitals in tho five years 1934-8.) 

On 26 Alay 1925 tho Rrinoipal Medical Officer had stated in tho Legislative Council: ‘1 think 
malaria is the. only hindrance to the full and complete European settlement of this country . . . ’ 
(Legislative Council Debates, vol. ii, col. 177). 

At the beginning of this century deaths from tropical diseases were so frequent that even an 
enormous mortality was not considered excessive. See Report by the Principal Medical Officer, 
1900-2 (Britisli South Africa Company, Reports on tlie Administration of Rhodesia 1900-2, p. 428) : 
‘ The Public health of North-Eastern Rhodesia during this period has on the whole been satis- 
factory, although the mean annual death rate for the two years is high, vi/,. — 5^ per cent, of the 
population .... Taking into consideration olimatio diseases only, the death rate was 4'26 per cent., 
which is not high for this part of Afiica. The greatest mortality has been from blaokwa.t6r fever, 

which was responsible for nearly half the deaths.’ 

* Director of Medical Services, 9 Deo. 1942, Legislaiive Council Debates, vol. xliv, col. 226. 

' See Medical Report 1942, p. 1. 

Ibid. Z£is!3, p. 1, 'There was at the same time an inoreaso in the incidence of malaria; see 
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Table 22. Deaths of European Officials, Northern Ehodesia, 1924-431 



[ Number | 

Deaths 

Tear 

1 Number 

Deaths 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

1924 

312 

268 

2 

1934 

540 

462 

_ 

1926 

330 

275 

4 

1936 

552 

466 

2 

1920 

309 

308 

1 

1936 

611 

639 

— 

1927 

429 

372 

4 

1937 

616 

647 

4 

1928 

446 

372 

2 

1938 

687 

666 

1 

1929 

516 

429 

4 

1939 

761 

619 

— 

1930 

621 

568 

1 

1940 

779 

674 

2 

1931 

678 

554 

5 

1941 

848 

747 

5 

1932 

760 

598 

6 

1942 

913 

795 

5 

1933 

660 

625 

1 

1943 

969 

828 

4 


1 See Medical Beport 1925 arid 1926, p. 23; 1927, p. IS; 1928, p. 22; 1920, p. 16; 1935, p. 10; 
ms, p. 9 ; 1940, p. 3; 1943, p. 3. 



chapter XII 

NYASALAND^ 

I. Cniistrs-TAKrisrG 

1. 1911~193P 

The first census of Nyasaland, taken in 1011, had been authorized by an 
enabling ordinance ad Aoc,® but in 1921 the following general Census 
Ordinance^ was placed among the statutes : 

1. This Ordinance may bo cited as the Census Ordinance, 

2. Subject to the lorovisions of this Ordinance it shall be lawful for the Governor 
in Council from time to time to make rules directing that a census shall be taken for 
the Nyasaland Protectorate or for any part thereof and any rules under this section 
may prescribe — 

(а) the date on which the census is to be taken ; and 

(б) the persons by whom and with respect to whom the returns for the purpose 
of the census are to bo made ; and 

(c) the particulars to bo stated in the returns : 

Provided that no particulars shall be required to be stated other than particulars 
with respect to such matters os arc mentioned in the Schedule to this Ordinance. 

3. (1) The Governor shall appoint a Superintendent of Census whose duty it shall 
be to make such arrangements and do all such things as are necessary for the takmg 
of a census in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance and of any rules 
made thereunder, and for that puiq>oso to make arrangements for the preparation 
and issue of the necessary forms and instructions and for the collection of the forms 
when completed. 

(2) The Superintendent of Census m the exercise of his powers and in the per- 
formance of his duties under this Ordinance or under any rules made thereunder 
shall be subject to the control of and comply with any directions given by the 
Governor. 

4. For the purpose of enabling any dheotion hy the Governor for a census to be 
taken to be carried into effect the Superintendent of Census may issue instructions — 

(a) providing for the division of the Protectorate into districts for the purpose of 
the census and the appointment of persons to act in those districts in con- 
nection with the census ; 

(b) requiring District Commissioners, Assistant District Commissioners, Principal 
Headmen, Village Headmen and such other persons as may be employed for 
thepm'pose of the census to perform such duties in coimection with the taking 
of the census as may he prescribed ; 

(o) requiring information to be given to the persons liable to make returns by the 
persons with respect to whom the returns are to be made ; 

^ The Proteotoi'iitB of Nyasaland was founded in 1891. In 1893 the name of the Protectorate 
was changed to ‘The British Central Africa Protectorate’, but the old name ‘Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate’ was revived hi 1907 by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. (See 
Dominions Office and Colonial Office List 465.) 

“ The first copies of the report on the census taken in 1946 reached London in Aug. 1946. I, 
therefore, deal with this census separately. 

“ No. 1 of 1911 (18 Jan.), reprinted in Orders in Council, &o., 1911, Part B, pp, 1-2. 

i No. 1 of 1921 (17 Jan.), ‘An Ordinance to make provision for the taldng from time to time 
of a Census for Nyasaland. or any area therein and for otherwise obtaining statistical information 
with reapeot to the papulation of Nyasaland’, reprinted in Ordinances of the Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate mi, pp. 1-4, and in Laws of Nyasaland in Force 1933, vol. i, pp. 117 -.ig (Cap. 17). 
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(d) with respect to the forms to bo used in the taking of a census ; and 

(e) making jprovision with respect to any other matters with respect to which it 
is necessary to make provision for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provision of any rules made by the Governor in Council under this Ordinance. 

6. (1) The Superintendent of Census shall, as soon as may be after the taking of 
a census, prepare reports on the census returns. 

(2) The Superintendent of Census may, if he thinks fit, at the request and cost 
of any persons, cause abstracts to be prepared containing any such statistical 
information, being information which is not contained in the reports made by him 
under this section and which in his opinion it is reasonable for that person to require, 
as can be derived from the census returns. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Census from time to time to 
collect and publish any available statistical information with respect to the number 
and condition of the population in the interval between one census and another, and 
otherwise to further the supply and provide for the better co-ordhiation of such 
infonnation and the Superintendent of Census may make arrangements with any 
Government Department or any person for the purpose of acquiring any materials 
or information necessary for the purpose aforesaid. 

7. (1) If any person — 

(а) refuses or neglects to comply with or acts in contravention of any of the 
provisions of this Ordinance or any rules made or instructions issued there - 
rmder; or 

(б) being a person requhed by this Ordinance or any rules made or instructions 
issued thereunder to make, sign, or deliver any document, malses, signs or 
delivers, or causes to be delivered a false document ; or 

(c) being a person required by this Ordinance or any rules made or instructions 
issued therevuidor to answer any question, refuses to answer or gives a false 
answer to that question; 

he shall for each offence be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding ten 
pounds. 

(2) If any person — 

(а) being a person employed in talcing a census, without lawful authority 
publishes or communicates to any person otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of such employment any information acquired by him in the course 
of his employment; or 

(б) having possession of any information which to his knowledge has boon 
disclosed in contravention of this Ordinance, publishes or oommunicufces 
that information to any other person : 

ho shall be guilty of an offence, and shall on conviction be liable to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding two years or to a fine not exceeding £100 or to 
both snob imprisonment and fine. 

Schedule 

Matters in respect of which j)articulars may be required. 

1. Name, sex, age. 

2. Occupation, profession, trade or employment. 

3. Nationality, birthplace, race, language, religion. 

4. Place of abode and character of dwelling. 

fi. Condition as to marriage, relation to head of family, issue born in marriages. 

6. Any other matter with respect to which it is desirable to obtain statistical 
information with a view to ascertaining the social or civil condition of the 
population. 

Censuses in accordance 'vvitii this Ordinance were taken on 24 April 1921,^ 

‘ See Government Notice No. 13 (31 Jan.), reprinted in Ordere in Ooumil, &o., 1921, Part C, 
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26 April 1920/ and 26 April 1931/ For the census of 1931 the Governor 
in Council made the following Rules:® 

1. A census shall be taken of all persons alive in the Nyasaland Protectorate at 
midnight on the night of Sunday, the 26th April, 1931. 

2. All European, Asiatic and other non-native persona within the boundaries of 
the Nyasaland Protectorate shall supply particulars with respect to themselves, 
their families and households relating to such matters referred to in the schedule to 
the Ordinance as the Superintendent of Census may require. 

.3. All District Commissioners shall supply particulars of the native population 
with respect to such matters referred to in the schedule to the Ordinance as the 
Superintendent of Census may require. 

4. O^vnera and occupiers of land shall supply to the District Commissioner of the 
District in which the land is situated particulars of the natives resident thereon with 
respect to such matters referred to in the schedule to the Ordinance as the Super- 
intendent of Census may require. 

6. The Officer Commanding Troops shall supply particulars as in rule 3 with 
respect to the military native population inohrding followers. 

Tile Senior Provincial Commissioner was on each occasion appointed 
Superintendent of Census. 

‘The method of taking the census introduced in 1921 and followed in 
1926 was again adhered to strictly, in order to ensui-e the maximum value 
of the statistics for comparative purposes.’* 

‘The forms for non-natives were deUvered either by post or by hand 
from the administrative headquarters of each of the twenty districts and 
were returned by same means when duly completed.’* The Superintendent 
of thq 1926 census made the following comment;® 

In existing circumstances, it is possible to reach the whole of the European and 
Asiatic population by such a simple method, and there is not much risk of missing 
any but the most casual visitors living in the open country. It would be an improve- 
ment, however, if each form were numbered on future occasions, so that a Census 
officer could check off on his list each return as it came in and thus obviate aU risk 
of any form being overlooked if it were not returned at the proper time. 

It is possible that a census of non-natives evidently based on the 
assumption that all the addresses where non-natives live are known to 
the authorities was fairly complete in the case of the Europeans. But I 
doubt whether it was possible to reach by this method all the Asiatics, who 
were mostly traders without families. The Superintendent of the 1931 
census said : 

The numhors involved in the non-native statistics are so small that the margin of 
error is proportionately negligible.® 

He was apparently not aware of the fact that the smaller the numbers 
involved the greater the probability of a proportionately large margin of 
error. 

A Sea (Jovernmaut Sfotice No. 6 (12 Jan.), reprinted in Orders in Oounoil, &c., i9!i6. Part G, p. 1. 

■ “ I shall deal separately with the census of 29 Apr. 1943 which was taken after this aootion had 

been written. 

“ Government Notice No. 11 (12 Fob.), reprinted in Ordinances 1931, Appendix, p. 23. 

^ ^r Oenim Beport 1931, p. B. ' , 

® Ibid. 1925, p. iv. , ^ ' Ibid. 7931, p. 6. 
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The method used for counting the Natives was described as follows:^ 

As regards the native population, no attempt was made nor would it have been 
possible to deal with individual natives or even with individual families. The method 
adopted, which is somewhat similar to that employed in India, was to sub-divide 
each administrative district into enumeration areas, each in charge of a native 
enumerator .specially instructed in his duties. On private estates the returns wore 
rendered by the occupiers. During the period of two or three weeks preceding the 
date of the census, the native enumerators visited every village in the areas assigned 
to them and counted every native permanently domiciled therein, whether in fact 
that native was actually present, or whether he was away abroad or even in another 
part of the Protectorate. ... A separate form was used in respect of each village and 
the native enumerators were instructed to enter the numbers on. the village form 
under the following simple categories; children under 5 years by sexes, children 
from 5 to marriageable age by sexes, adults by sexes and by the divisions of single, 
married, and widowed. There were also spaces for dividing the population by 
religioiis belief, Christian, Mohammedan or Pagan, and finally for enumeration by 
tribes. At the foot of the form was a space in which were entered the numbers, if 
any, of natives in the village who were blind, deaf mutes, or totally infirm. A space 
was also provided in wMch to record the total number in each village able to road 
and write, and speak English. 

The 1921 census report says that ‘it was considered worth while incur- 
ring some expenditure in order to obtain figures more reliable and detailed 
than those previously furnished, which were merely estimates based on 
the numbers of hut taxes collected 

It can only have been at the expense of great trouble on the part of the District 
Staff that the census has been so successfully accomplished. Only for Upper Shire 
and part of Marimba were incomplete I'etinns made, owing to the backward state 
of the population generally, and the lack of educated natives to act as enumerators.® 

The 1926 census report contains the following comment;^ 

The enumerators doubtless had their special difficulties, but it is perhaps not too 
much to state that the returns, witliin the limits required, are probably as aociirate 
and reliable as those for large tenement houses in the poorer and less law-abiding 
parts of a large city in Europe. 

Finally, the 1931 census report states :® 

With regard to the native population the enumerators had their peculiar diffi- 
culties. In one district enumeration was delayed by the imtimely activities of a 

^ Ibid,, pp. 5-0. 

® Ibid. i£»2i, p. 3. See also ibid. IWI, p. 4: 

‘The system followed was that the District Besident counted the actual iiumbor of natives 
residing in a certain area and so found the average number of natives per hut. The mimber of hut 
taxes paid was then multiplied by the average number (usually about 2-8 to 3) and an allowance 
made for aged and infirm people or persons otherwise exempt from payment of hut tax. The 
result is the native population of the District. The respective numbers of males and females is 
arrived at by an estimate based on the nunibers actually counted. 

‘ The estimated native population (male and female) in the various districts is given in Schedule 
10. It may he taken as substantially accurate as the system has been checked and found to give 
good resxilts.’ 

“ Ibid. ISSI, p. 7. Of the total charges of £217 incurred ‘for the pay of the native enumerators 
and for oertain overtime allowances to the native clerks in the Besidents’ oifioes for checking the 
figures of the enumerators and doing the other olerioal work involved in the soliemo’ £3. 16s. 
was spent for Marimba ( 65,000 inhabitants). As the returns from part of Marimba ivere appai-ently 
considered complete, it cannot he said that the whole £3. 16s. was wasted. 

^ Ibid. 7926, p. vi. ® Ibid. 7937, p. 6. 
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man-eatiiig lion, elsewhoi'e small-pox necessitated quarantine of villages at the date 
of the census so that enumeration had to be postponed. In the northern areas 
enumeration was complicated by the fact that in April most of the people are living 
in their gardens .soaring beasts and birds away from their crops. Numerous clerical 
errors were made by the enumerators. All their returns, however, were carefully 
scrutinised and checked by administrative officers who made such corrections as 
were possible locally where the conditions were well known before the forms were 
sent to headquarters where again they were submitted to the closest checking prior 
to tabulation of the results. Consequently, it is believed that simple mathematical 
errors have been eliminated so far as is humanly possible. 

The greatest care was taken to adhere strictly to the methods employed in former 
censuses ; the same forms were used, in many eases the native enumerators were the 
same, the information asked for was the same simple almost irreducible minimum 
embodied in questions the significance of which could bo easily and quickly imder- 
stood, the season at which the census was taken was the same, consequently it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the errors whatever they may bo were also the 
same. The degree of error thus being constant, the value of the statistics for compara- 
tive purposes is proportionately enhanced. 

Not that the degree of error is admitted to be considerable. ... In regard to the 
native statistics, comparative analysis of the results imder a variety of classifications 
shows such a close approximation of the percentage figtu’os tliat the possibility of 
coincidence must bo ruled oxit and the substantial accuracy of the totals upon which 
they are based must be admitted. . . . 

Both the reports for 1926 and 1931 contain an elaborate attempt 
to prove the completeness and accuracy of the returns for natives by 
showing that the ratios of females to males and the distribution of the 
population by age and conjugal condition were very similar in 1921, 
1926, and 1931, and that the results of the counts agreed very closely 
with the results of tax assessment. It does fiot seem necessary to dis- 
cuss these arguments here in detail, and I shall confine myself to three 
remarks: ' 

(1) The similarity between the sex ratios is not as great as the Super- 
intendent of the 1931 census thought them to be. The number of adult 
females per 1,000 adult males was 1,320 in 1926 and 1,266 in 1931. The 
difference may at first sight seem small. But the number of adult females 
increased from 429,349 to 613,827 or by only 19'7 per cent., while the 
number of adrilt males I’ose from 325,280 to 408,799 or by 25-7 per cent. 
The sex ratio for adults had actually changed considerably in the short 
period of five years. 

(2) The proportion of children under 6 years among the total population 
was 27C'3 per 1,000 in 1926 and 276-6 per 1,000 in 1931. The approxima- 
tion is indeed amazingly close. But the conclusion to be drawn is sim])ly 
that at both counts the number of young children was overstated grossly, 
yet to the same extent. 

(3) If the claim that ‘ corroboration of the accuracy of the total figiures of 
the native census is also to be found in statistics derived from native 
taxation were justified, the population estimates based on native taxation 
ought to agree pretty closely with the totals of the native counts. Actually, 
the estimate for the end of 1926 was 7 per cent. lower than the total of the 

' Ceresits ifeport A/3J, p. 7; see also ibid. 1926, p. vi. 
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1926 counf^ and the estimate for the end of 1930 13 per cent, lower than 
the total of the 1931 count.^ 

There is, on the other hand, some strong evidence that either the totals 
for 1921 and 1926 are an understatement or that the totals for 1931 are 
an overstatement. The results for the Southern Province, to be sure, may 
be accepted. In view of the large immigration into this Province from 
Portuguese East Africa it is possible that the population increased by 
63,000 in 1921-6 and by 149,000 in 1926-31. It is possible also that the 
population of the Northern Province increased by 28,000 in 1921-6. But 
I do not see how it can have increased in 1926-31 by 160,000. The 
Northern Province is inhabited mostly by indigenous tribes, and the scanty 
information available does not indicate that immigration exceeded emigra- 
tion.® If the population of the Northern Province was not overstated at 
the 1931 count, it was probably understated by at least 100,000 both in 
1926 and 1921.* 

The Nyasaland counts do not compare unfavourably as to completeness 
and accuracy with the counts of some other British Dependencies in Africa, 
and I doubt whether much better results would be obtained if the same 
method as in Nyasaland were used in enumerating the population of ‘ large 
tenement houses in the poorer and less law-abiding parts of a large city in 
Europe’. But the authors of the Nyasaland census reports are apparently 
not aware of the fundamental defects of this method used in Nyasaland, 
In a European city the particulars for each person are entered on a separate 
line and all the counting is done in an office by special clerks trained for 
this purpose. In Nyasaland the native enumerators have the functions of 

^ The Superintendent of the 1926 census was probably not aware of this fact when he wrote: 
‘Throughout East Africa a hut or poU tax is bi force, and in order that revenue may be oollected 
the number and situation of the taxpayers must be known. On this account alone, the Govern- 
ment has approximately accurate knowledge, and a formal census would be quite unnecessary if 
its object was to ascertain the total population, with no attempt to gain, at least in part, the 
information usually obtained by such means in modem times.’ (Ibid., p. v.) 

“ See p. 535 below. 

“ This, of course, is putting things very mildly. Since there was a continuous exodus of males, 
many of whom never returned, I have no doubt that outward migration exceeded inward migration. 
But let us suppose that the balance of migration was nil. According to the 1926 count there wero 
in the Northern Province 293,276 persons under marriage ago and 388,988 of marriage age. Let 
us assume that as many as one-quarter of those imder marriage age were less than 6 years under 
marriage ago and that none of them died in 1926-31. Let us further assume that none of those 
who in 1920 wore of marriage age died before 1931. Even under these fantastic assumptions the 
number of persons of marriage age in 1931 would have been only 73,319 -|- 388,988 = 462,307, 
while the 1931 count rove.iM 481,397 persons to be of that age. A reasonable though probably 
•still too iuvourable assumption would be that 20 per cent, of those under marriage ago were 
carried over to marriage ago in 1031 and that 10 per cent, of those of marriage ago in 1926 died 
before 1931. In this case the number of persons of marriage age in 1931 would liave been 58,665 + 
350,089 = 408,744. (That such an assumption wmuld be very favourable may be inferred from 
the fact thaii if it is applied to the figures of the 1921 count the population of marriage ago would 
have increased between 1921 and 1926 from 377,183 to 394,891 while it actually increased only 
to 388,988.) 

■* No attempt was made in the census reports to show the increase by Provinces. This is 
probably due to the fact that the subdivision into Provinces was changed in 1922 and again in 
1925 and 1931. But the data given in ibid. 1931, Table W, render it possible to recompute the 
results of 1921 and 1926 for the areas oonstituting in 1931 the Southern and Northern Province 
(see Table 3 below). ^ 
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a statistician. They have to prepare a table showing for each village of 
their enumeration area the number of (1) boys under five, (2) girls under 
five, (3) boys from five to man-iage age, (4) girls from five to marriage age, 
(5) single male adults, (6) single female adults, (7) husbands, (8) wives, (9) 
widowers, (10) widows, (11) Christians, (12) Mahommedans, (13) Pagans, 
(14) male blind, (15) female bhnd, (16) male deaf mutes, (17) female deaf 
mutes, (IS) male totally infirm, (19) female totally infirm, (20) males who 
read English, (21) females who read English, (22) males who write English, 
(23) females who write English, (24) males who speak English, (25) females 
who speak English, and finally the distribution of the population by tribes. 
This is a task which probably very few native enumerators in Nyasaland 
can perform adequately, and certainly one which not many of the enumera- 
tors employed in European cities could carry out irroperly.^ The census 
reports emphasize that the returns of the enumerators ‘were carefully 
scrutinised and checked’, but this could at best ehminate some of the most 
obvious mistakes. The 1926 census report shows in an Appendix covering 
165 folio pages for each of the 10,523 villages on Crown Land and for each 
of the 240 private estates the population by sex and age. The table con- 
cerning the villages starts as follows : 


Principal 

Headman 

Village 

Under 5 

Between 5 
and age of 
marriage 

Marriage- 
able age 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

! F. 

M. 

F. 

Mlolo 

Mlolo . 

45 

41 

24 

10 

.120 

123 

189 

174 

36i 


Mpaso 

11 

6 

6 

3 

17 1 

20 

34 

28 

02 


Jonasi 

13 

16 

7 

6 


38 

48 

60 

108 


Pemimlungu 

11 

14 

4 

6 

21 

30 

36 

50 

86 


Suppose the enumerator had entered all males as females and all females 
as males or had omitted in his count one-quarter of the females in Mlolo 
village, how could such mistakes have been discovered ? Actually even 
quite obvious blunders were not detected. It may suffice to mention here 
that in 1926 in 28 villages in Central Shire District 459 boys under 5 were 
retui’iied, but not a single male between 5 and marriage age!^ 

There is no getting around the fact that at the Nyasaland native counts 
the basic tables are prepared on the spot by persons who nearly all have 
no qualifications whatsoever for performing such a task and that after a 
necessarily quite perfunctory check by administrative officers a clerk in 
the Census Office does nothing more than to add the totals found in those 
tables. This method has only one advantage, namely that of j:educing 
expenses to a minimum. The Superintendent of the 1931 census says:® 

It is diffioult to state precisely the exact cost of taking the Census since mnoh of 
the work has been done by administrative officers and others in conjunction with 

f it may be umntionod incidentally that the average compenaation paid to an enumerator was 
leas, than ,5d. for each village. The 1926 eensns report rightly says (p. ill) that the native staff 
‘peiformed the task of counting the population for small, probably inadequate, gratuities’. 

“ See Gmmia Sagoxt 1926, Appendix, pp. Hr-12. (For 1921 and 1931 the resulfca have not been 
, published by villages.) ^ ® Ibid. 7931, p. 32. 
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their ordinaiy duties. They have taken the census iix their stride, so to speak. The 
direct expenditure is comprised of two items, namely £196 paid to the native 
enumerators’- and a portion of the salary, say £200, of Mr. Reed, Belief Clerk, to 
whom was entrusted the compilation from the village statistics of the tables which 
form the census. This expenditure had already been inemred before the financial 
situation became so dif&cult in the latter half of 1931, so that it was not necessary, 
as has been the case elsewhere e.g. in the Union of South Africa, to abandon the 
native census on grounds of economy. The final figures were not available until the 
end of January last, since when the preparation of this Report has occupied my 
spare moments over the week ends. Taking the direct expenditure at £400 the cost 
works out at about 6.s. per 1,000 natives enumerated. For purposes of comparison 
it may be stated that the 1924 Native Census of Zanzibar with a population of 
200,000 co.st £1,000 and that of the Gold Coast in 1924^cost £4,H8for apopulation 
of 2,000,000. The Nyasalond Census at a cost of £400 for almost 1,600,000 natives 
is but another example of the Protectorate practice of making bricks without straw. 
This economy has been attained at the cost of some delay, due to the fact that the 
tabulation of the statistics has all been done by ‘hand’ without the aid of Hollerith 
or other machines which are available in other countries, and, as has been stated, 
much of the work has had to be done out of the office hours. Without this economy, 
the takmg of the census imder the existing financial conditions would probably not 
have been justified. 

It lies outside the scope of this survey to discuss whether Nyasaland 
could not afford the expense necessary for an adequate census. If this 
was so the next best alternative would have been to take every year a 
count similar to that of 1931.* But to make such a count in 1931 and make 
no other count for ten years or more was no solution. What Nyasaland 
made in 1931 without straw were no bricks, and the structui'e erected 
could at best serve as a temporary makeshift. 

2. 1945 

‘The census due in 1936 was postponed on the grounds of economy.’* 
It was postponed till 1941 when it was not taken owing to the war. But 
before hostilities ceased, the Acting Chief Secretary issued the following 
Notice;® 

1. A Gensvw of the whole population of Nyasaland will be taken during the 
months of March and April, 1945. 

2. The Census of Europeans, Asiatics and other Non-Africans will be conducted 
on a date in April to be advertised later. 

3 . Tire Census of the African population will be conducted by African Enumerators 
working under the District Commiasioners. 

Enumerators detailed for work on privately owned or leased land will be instructed 
to report, before starting work, to the owners or occupiers of the land whose co- 
o[)eriition in the matter would be appreciated. 

’ Aocorclitig to Bhm Book 1931, Section B, p. 0, 1932, Section B, p. 6, the expense for the census 
was £248. 4s. Sd. (£100. h. Od. in 1931, and £52. 3s. Sd. in 1932). ” ghould read ‘1921’. 

“ The legal basis for making such annual counts has been provided by the ‘ Statistics Ordinance, 
1935 ’ (No. 15 of 1935, 6 Oct., reprinted in Ordinemoes of the Nyasaland Proteoioraie 1936, pp. 18-21), 
which says ; 

‘3. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance and to the dirootion.s of such olTicer as the 
Governor may appoint, statistics may be cblleoted annually in relation to all or any of the 
following matters : — 

‘(o) Population.’ 

* Medical Beport 1937, 'p. 28^ 

^ General Notice No. 36 (26 Jan. 19i5), The Nyasedand Oovernment Gazette, 16 Peb. 1945, p,23. 
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Another Notice^ fixed the date of the African population count. 

It is notified for information that the Census of the ArniOAN population will 
commence on Monday the 19th March, 1945. 

Finally, the Governor’s Deputy in Council made the following Rules 

1. A census shall be taken of all persons alive in the Protectorate at midnight on 
the 29th day of April, 1945. 

2. All persons within the boundaries of the Protectorate shall supply particulars 
with respect to themselves, their fanailies and households relating to such matters 
referred to in the Schedule to the Ordinance as the Superintendent of Census may 
require. 

3. Village Headmen shall supply particulars of the native population resident in 
their villages with respect to such matters referred to in the Schedule to the Ordinance 
as the Suporintendent of Census may require. 

4. Owners and occupiers of land shall supply particulars of the native population 
resident thereon with respect to such matters referred to in the Schedule to the 
Ordinance as the Superintendent of Census may require. 

6. The Officer Commanding Troops shall supply pai-ticulars of the military nativt=) 
population, including followers, and the families and households of such military 
population and followers, with respect to such matters referred to in the Sohedtile 
to the Ordinance as the Superhitendent of Census may require. 

The Acting Labour Commissioner was appointed Superintendent of 
Census.® He reports with regard to the non- African census: 

The census of the non- African population was taken on the night of the 29th April, 
1946 

The non-African Census was conducted as on previous occasions. Forms were 
distributed by District Commissioners, either by post or by hand. In the townships 
of Limbe and Blantyre most valuable assistance was given by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. Leading members of the Indian community undertook a house to 
house visit to ensure correct completion of tho forma by persons with a limited 
Isnowledge of the English language.* 

The method of counting the Africans was described as follows : 

Tlia African census began on the 19th March and was not finally completed until 
the first week in July. ... 

The count of tho African population was undertaken by 167 African enumera- 
tors, working under tho immediate direction of the District Commissioner in each 
admhiiatrative area. Each enumerator had to visit, on an average, 72 villages and 
had to count approximately 12,250 persons — a not inconsiderable task.® In the 
weeks immediately preceding the census, every admuiistrative area, except Karonga, 
was visited by the Superintendent, Experimental counts were conducted in 16 
Districts of tho Protectorate with the objects of diseoverhig tho simplest and best 
methods of conducting the count and of histructing enumerators in person hi order 
to ensiu’e the maximmn of uniformity. As on previous occasions, it was not possible 

* GeiiBral Notice No. 49 (19 Feb.), Tfee Nyasaland Government Gazette, 28 Fob. 1946, p. 29. 

“ Government Notice No^ 33 (21 Mar.), The Nyasaland Gazette, Supplement, 29 Ma,r. 1945, p. 20. 

I’ See CTOvernment Notice No. 32 (17 Mar.), ibid., p. 19. Tho Supcrhitondont was nssistod by 
tho Lahoiir CommisBioner’s lady clerk. ‘The Census staff has had no previous training or 
experience in Census duties. This report is, therefore, an amateur production and is in no way 
the work of a statistloian.’ {Census Seport .1945, p. 1.) However, the report is much more 
judicious than the preceding census reports. 

■* Ibid. 

‘ See also ibid., p, 18 : ‘Acknowledgements are . . . due to the Chiefs of the Native Administra- 
tion who, by sending tbek own messengers to precede the enumerators, lent the stamp of their 
prestige and authority and, thereby, matepally assfated with the conduct of tho census.’ 
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to deal with individual Africans separately. Each village was treated as a separate 
entity and a return entered for that village. The 1946 census departed from the 
methods adopted on former occasions in certain important respects. In the first 
place the count was a de facto count of the persons actually living in any given 
District (in previous censuses the de jure method was adopted whereby all persona 
domiciled in a village were recorded, whether in fact they were actually present, or 
whether they were abroad) and a record of those absent abroad was taken separately. 
. . . Secondly there have been two important variations in the method of recording 
the distribution of the population by age groups. For the first time an attempt has 
been made to classify children under one year of age, while the age group 6 years to 
marriage age adopted formerlj’- has been varied to B years to the taxable age of 
18 years. . . . The form used required the enumerator to break down the village 
population by sexes and into four age groups, namely, infants imder 1 year, children 
from 1 to 6 years, ohildi'en from 6 years to 18 years and adults over 18 years. In 
addition, tribal distribution had to be recorded and a retxirn of literates, divided 
into those who could read and wi'ito a simple letter in English or the vernacular. 
Finally a record was required of the totally blind by age groups.^ No attempt was 
made, as in 1931, to keep a record of deaf -mutism or of the totally infirm;® neither 
was there any attempt made to rocoi’d the occupations and industries of Africans. 
In the present census the record of absentees, referred to above, was shown at 
the bottom of the form. It is as well to remember that this information was 
obtained by examining every village headman in the country, and a clear distinc- 
tion should be drawn between the estimate of absentees obtained in this manner, 
and the figures for the de facto population which have been obtained from an actual 
count.® 

The counting of the de. facto population was a great improvement, and 
the reduction of the number of columns in the form was a step in the right 
direction.^ 

As regards the accuracy of the returns the Superintendent of Census 
says : 

The non-African population of the Frotectorate is so small that the margin of 
error is negligible.® The accuracy of the African census is another matter. In. the 
first place the onus for rendering retm’ns is upon the enumerator and not upon the 
individual. The skill, energy and conscientiousness of each separate enumerator has, 
therefore, been the important factor. Every effort was made to recruit men of the 
best typo and the rate of pay was made as attractive as possible with the limited 
funds available. Yet temporary employment is not popular and it must be admitted 
that it was not possible to enrol men with a uniformly satisfactory standai-d of 
intelligence, with the result that certain areas have been le.ss skilfully handled than 
others. Furthermore, the .staff position in the District Administration was such that 
field supervision by Europeans was not feasible.® 

Certain physical difficulties have also had to be ovoroomo: in two Districts, large 
areas wore imder flood and the census could not be taken at the proper time. For 

’ Fiuthurmore, tho oonjvig.al condition was ascertained. 

" Tlio question oonoerning religion was appiirently also omitted. 

Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

The more detailed olassifloation by age at the 1945 count proved to be a failure. ‘ Whether the 
information asked for was too elaborate is open to question. Although it may be desirable to 
obtain certain information, the limiting factor must be the capacity of the worst enumerator 
and not that of the average or the best.’ (Ibid., p. 2.) 

® See in this oonnexion p. 624 above. How great the margin of error is in the case of a small 
population may be inferred from the fact that the number of Asiatics was put for 31 Dec. 1941 
at 1,370 males and 647 females while the count of 1946 showed 1,776 males and 1,028 females; 
see p. 594 below, 

® Census Repchi 1945, "p. '2. 
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these reasons the tables of statistics should only be treated as a useful and, in the 
aggregate, a fairly accurate estimate of the African population, based on a count. ^ 

The cost of the enumeration was again very small. 

The actual expenditure incurred in the taking of the census ha.s been just under 
£1,000. Of this sum £812 was spent in salaries of the 167 enumerators and their 
transportation and carriers, and £140 was paid to lady clerks, who as-sisted with 
tho compilation of the records at headquarters. The balance of £46 represents the 
part co.st of waterproof capes loaned to enumerators. Tliis does not take into account 
the salaries of the District Commissioners, who did so much of tho work, or of tho 
Superintendent of Census or of the Labour Commissioner’s lady clerk. In terms 
of actual expenditure the cost works out at -lO? pence per head of tho total popula- 
tion. No Hollerith or other mechanical devices were available and tables for all the 
12,000 villages of the Protectorate had to be compiled by hand.® 

II. Total Population 

The population ascertained at the various enumerations was as follows 


Year 

Natives j 

Non-Natives 

Total 

1921 

1,199,934 

2,049 

1,201,983 

1926 

1,290,886 

2,506 

1,293,391 

1931 

1,699,888 

3,666 

1,603,464 

1946 

2,178,013 

5,207 

2,183,220 


According to the most recent survey the land area of Nyasaland is 
37,374 square miles and the water area 10,575 square miles. ^ The census 
reports for 1926 and 1931 reckoned with a land area of 37,596 square 
miles.® But the census report for 1945 put the land area at 36,829 
square miles.® The average density in 1931 was given as 43 inhabitants 
per square mile, 62 in the Southern and 33 in the Northern Province. The 
density varied between 11 in Kasungu District and 297 in Chiradzulu 
District. In 1945 the average density was 56, 83 in the Southern Province, 
53 in the Central Province, and 27 in the Northern Province. The density 
varied between 12 in Kasungu and 310 in Chiradzulu. 

Some sections of the country are very sparsely inhabited. According to 
the 1926 census report the density in the Mwenewenya section with 608 
square miles was only 2-8 per square mile.’ But the density in the Shire 
Highlands is very high. 

1 Oenaus Befort 1945, p. 11. Keferring to the marked diffecotice between the sex ratios ascer- 
tained in 194S and at the earlier counts, the Superintendent says (p. 2) : ‘Tho iigures quoted do 
not, of course, prove the aecuriicy of any of the eensuses, for thero is no evideneo to show that 
any one eensiis l\fi.s been more oeourately compiled than any other.’ “ Ibid., p. 17. 

® See ibid. 1926, pp. x, xxvi; 1931, pp. 9, 12, 16; 1945, pp. 4, 8, 10, 13. Non-natives com- 
prise for 1921-31 only Europeans and Asiatics, but for 1946 also ‘Other Non-Afrioans’ (455); see 
p. 606 below. , ; , 

■* kSoe The Dominions OJflce and Colonial Office List 1940, p. 456. See also An Er.otiomit' Survey 
of the. Colonial Empire (1937), p, 62; Blue BooTc lBSS, Section 16, p. 2. 

■■ See Census Beporl 1920, p. xxix;.ibid. 1931, Table X. In tho Introductions to the Reports, 
however, the land area is given as ‘about 37,890 square mUos’ (see ibid. 1926, p. iv; 1931, p. 6). 
lie, porl of Post-War Development Committee (IQiS), p, 3, estimates the area at ‘approximately 
■ 38.000 square miles’, ^ : , ■ . - . ^ See Census Beport 1945, p. 1. 

’ See ibid. 192G, p. xxxi. Comprehensive data by smaller sub-divisions tbau Districts seem 
not to, have been published since 1926, but there is not the least doubt that there are even 
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Table 1. Papulation Density, Nyasaland, 19 3P 



Land area 

Native 

Non-native 

Total 

Density per 

District 

sq. miles 

population 

population 

population 

sq. mile 

Lower Shire 

747 

81,410 

141 

81,561 

109-2 

Chikwawa . 

1,897 

35,892 

33 

36,925 

18-9 

Central Shire 

961 

15,492 

11 

15,603 

16-3 

Cholo 

624 

69,164 

277 

69,431 

96-2 

Mlanje . . 

1,631 

134,431 

240 

134,671 

88-0 

Blantjue . 

860 

73,650 

1,332 

74,982 

87-2 

Chiradzulu 

270 

80,129 

121 

80,260 

297-2 

Zomba 

903 

104,966 

461 

105,426 

116-8 

Upper Shire 

2,045 

60,934 

34 

60,068 

29-8 

South Nyasa 

2,468 

111,484 

163 

111,637 

46-2 

Southern Province 

12,290 

767,641 

2,803 

760,344 

61-8 

Ncheu 

1,132 

78,365 

82 

78,437 

60-3 

Dedza 

1,818 

138,273 

126 

138,398 

76-1 

Lilongwe . 

2,334 

121,163 

199 

121,362 

62-0 

Fort Maiming , 

1,463 1 

34,106 

62 

34,157 

23-6 

iDowfli 

2,145 

138,161 

145 

138,296 

64-5 

Kota Kota 

1,962 

66,108 

31 

06,139 

33-7 

Kaaungu . 

3,948 

43,220 

30 

43,266 

11-0 

Moraberas . 

3,468 

106,282 

16 

106,297 

30-7 

West Nyasa 

2,572 

59,384 

23 

69,407 

23-1 

North Nyasa 

4,478 

67,310 

61 

67,.871 

12-8 

Northern Province 

25,300 

842,347 

763 

843,110 

33^"^ 

Total . 

37,596 

1,699,888 j 

3,666 

1,603,454 

42-6 


1 See Census Report 2931, Tables A, H, X. 


In some Districts of the Southern Province, notably in the Shire Highlands, the 
density rates for a population engaged almost exclusively in agriculture are startling. 
Chiradzulii with 309-77 [Africans] to the square mile, Cholo with 191-90, Zomba with 
162-38, Mlanje with 138-66 and Blantyre with 118-86 all record densities of over 100 
to the square nrile. All these Districts lie in the Shire Highlands and it is interesting 
to note that this heavy concentration of population Is of comparatively recent date. 
Observers in the nineties of the last century recall that the Highlands were but 
sparsely populated and that the Cholo District in particular was covered by virgin 
forest and heavy bush and, to all intents and purposes, uninhabited. At least one 
main slave route passed through the Highlands so that settlement of these fertile 
lands did not take place until after the establishment of ordered Government. There 
are indications that the density of the population in the Shire Highlands is already 
leading to a land hunger.’- 

ill the Northern Province areas which are very densely settled. Thus the iiopulation density of 
the small Li Uonia Island is reported to be 420 per square mile (see Report of the Agricultural Survey 
of the five most Northerly Districts, p. 67). See also Report of the Department of Agriculture 1930, 
p. 33; ‘At the request of the Bishop of Nyasaland, a visit was paid to Likoma Island in order to 
suggest, if possible, some means of reviving its long-exhausted fertility. A detailed survey simply 
served to confirm the opinion long hold by others that the high infertility is due solely to intense 
and prolonged over-population. Nothing short of the enforced removal of at least half the 
population will effect any lasting improvement.’ 

’ Census Report 1945, p. 17. See also Report of the Department of Agriculture 1942, p. 15: 
‘The result (i.e. of imuontrolled immigration) has been an extraordinary congestion of popnlation 
in certain districts, amounting often to as many as 600 persons per square mile, or more. Since 
this overcrowding is most marked in the hilly areas, where the land requires the most careful 
treatment, the results are very alarming.' See, furthermore. Report of Post-War Development 
Commillee (1943), p. Ill: ‘The facts of rapidly increasing population, and rapidly declining soil 
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'[.'able 2. PopuMlion Demiiy, Nyasaland, J.945^ 



Lrnul. 








Non- 


Density 


srp 

African 

African 

Total 

var sd. 

District 


population 

prypuUiUon 

population 

mile 

*ICaronga (North Nyasa) 

3,004 

82,, m 

21 

82,629 

27-5 

*Chinteehe (West Nyasa) 




62,040 


’•Mzimba (Moraberas) . 

6,729 

156,208 

76 

166,284 

27-3 

Northern Province . 

10,670 

290,726 

134 

290,869 

27-3 


3,309 

40,197 

13 

40,210 

12-2 

*Dowa 

1,832 

131,196 

203 

131,398 

71-7 

*lCota Kota .... 

2,418 

75,.622 

36 

76,657 

3L2 

*Fort Manning .... 

920 

42,563 



/ 46-0 

♦Lilong-ive ..... 

2,660 




[ 87-3 

Dedza . . . 

1,818 

142,324 

166 

142,480 

78-4 

Ncheu . . . 

1,092 

87,690 

166 

87,866 

80-6 

Central Province 

14,046 

750,372 1 

1,012 

761,384 

63'5 

Fort Johnston (South Nyasa) 

2,618 1 

111,621 

162 

111,783 

44-4 

liwonde (Upper Shire) 

1,843 1 

87,082 

1 802 

226 087 

/ 47-7 

Zomba 

903 

137,003 

I 


1 168’0 

Blantyie 

860 

102,208 

1,977 

104,186 

12M 

Neiio (Central Shire) . 

941 

25,179 

11 

26,190 

26-8 

Chikwawa .... 

1,897 

59,604 

24 

69,088 

3L6 

Chiradzulu . . . . 

270 

83,039 

114 

83,763 

310’2 

Cholo . . 

624 

119,740 

370 

120,116 

192'6 

Hlanje . . 

1,611 

209,622 

404 

209,926 

138-9 

Port Herald (Lower Shire) . 

_ 747 

66,746 

197 

66,943 

89-6 

Southern Province . 

12,114 I 

1,003,010 

4,081 

1,007,071 

83-2 

Total . . . 

36,829 

2,044,707 

6,207 

2,049,914 

66-7 


’ See Census licpoti 1945, Tables A, L, S, and 8. 
“ Former names of Diatriots put in pareutliesea. 
* Boundaries changed since census of 1931. 


Since 1931 tlie population a.t 31 December has been estimated as follows:’- 



fertility have already been sufficiently emphasized to make it clear that the country’s capacity 
for supporting its own people is under an increasing strain. Study of a popidation map of Nyasa- 
land aird adjoining -territories shows that the population density is already far greater in this 
country than in any of its neighbours and the danger of inoroasing it by immigration, even in 
districts as yet unsaturated, are obvious and have long been realised.’ 

^ See Slut Booh 1932, Section 16, p. 2, to 1941, Section 15, p. 2; Medicctl lieporl 1943, p. 7, 
1944, p. 4. - 
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In his report on the 1926 census the Superintendent stated;^ 

Owing to tho hut and poll tax system, to the fact that a village headman must 
report the settlement of strangers, and to the fact tliat natives are not allowed, with- 
out special permission, to build huts except in an established village, the intercensal 
distribution of population is probably better known in Nyasaland than it is in 
England .... 

It cannot be admitted, however, that this claim was justified even then, 
since the estimate for 31 December 1926 showed a native population of 
only 1,205, 801, ®afigure very close to the result of the 1921 count (1,199,934), 
but considerably lower than the result of the 1926 count (1,290,886). As 
to the estimates for 31 December 1927 to 1930, the totals were 1,304,123, 
1,326,165, 1,356,945, and 1, 392, 742, while the 1931 count showed a native 
popxilation of 1,599,888.'* The Superintendent of Census made the follow- 
ing comment:''’ 

[The] uncortaijxty as to tho extent to which immigration is taking place probably 
explains tho greater part of tho discrepancy between the statistics of population 
asoertained by the census and those published in the Blue Book, 1930. The latter 
gives the total native population as 1,396,246 as against the census flgvu’e 1,699,888, 
a deficit of 203,642.® The census figures are the result of exact enumeration, whereas 
the Blue Book figtu’es are merely estimated ; I would suggest that immigration has 
been under-estimated. 


This explanation is satisfactory so far as the Southern Province is con- 
cerned. The 1926 count total here was 608,622, the estimate for 31 Decem- 
ber 1930 663,402, and the 1931 count result 757,641. Immigration into 
this Province probably had been very much underestimated. But the 
situation is quite different in the Northern Province, where immigration 
was small. The 1926 ooimt total here was 682,263, the estimate for 
31 December 1930 729,340, and the 1931 count result 842,347. If the 


Tabliii 3. Native Population Nyasaland, 1931-45^ 


Rate 

Southem Prmiime 

1 Northern Fro»ince’‘ 

1 Total 

Maks 

Pfiiiates 

I’otal 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Count 1931. 

31 Dec. loss 1 
31 Deo. 1039 
31 Dec. 1941 
Coiintl945(a) 

's7wl 

391,830 

412,022 

628,114 

477,902 

301,3‘22 
399,00.') 
433,240 
447,819 
628,948 1 
525,708 1 

7,57,041 

770,758 

825,079 

800,741 

1,057,062 

385,908 

378,797 

886,050 

373,470 

643,033 

409,385 

450,349 

460,520 

460,471 

478,076 

677,918 

571,712 

843,347 

829,323 

851,521 

t.lio'.OBl 

1,941,097 

?lo,i46, 

776,880 
786,398 
1,071,147 1 
947,287! 

847,071 
840,531 
890,720 ' 
926,494 ■ 
1 , 100,8661 
1,097,420 

1,609,888 

1,000,078 

1,076,600 

1,712,892 

2,178,013 

1 2,044,707 


. 2; Census Report 1945, Tables 1, 3. 

” I’or 194.5 Northern and Central Provinee. 

(a) de 3 !o -6 population. (h) de /ncfo population. 


p. 2 ; im. Section IS, p. 2; 1941, Section IE 


^ Census Reparl 1926, p. vi. “ See Medical Beport 1925, p. 16. 

® See Blue Booh 1927, Section 15, p. 1 ; 102S, Section 15, p. 1; 1929, Section 16, p. 2; 1930, 
Section 15, p. 2. Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1927, p. 17, give for 1927 only 1,279,000. 

TJio estimate for 31 Deo. 1931 was 1,498,836, and a footnote in the Blue Book {1931, Section 
16, p. 2) says that this total is ‘based on estimates compiled before the 1931 Census figures were 
available’. But this statement is inaoourate, sinoe the 1931 count returns were available and were 
actually used in estimating the population for.lO of the 20 districts. These 10 districts showed an 
apparent increase during 1931 from 675,304 to 666,881 (count total 666,832) while the estimate 
for the other 10 distriots rose only from 817,438 to 831,956 (count total 933,066). 

Census Report 1931, p. U. ' ' 

“ Actually tho Blue Book (1930, Section 15, p. 2) gives the total population (including non- 
natives) as i,396,24(), and tho native poiwlation as 1,392,742, so that the deficit is 207,146, 
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1931 count came near the truth, the estimate for 31 December 1930 was 
wide of the mark. 

The inter censal estimates indicate for 1931-6 a slight increase for the 
Southern Province and a shght decrease for the Northern Province, and 
for 1936-41 a very large increase for the Southern Province and a slight 
increase for the Northern Province. If these estimates had been correct, 
the increase of the female population would have been twice as large in 
1931-9 as tlie increase of the males. In fact, the number of males would 
not have increased at aU in the Northern Province. But these intercensal 
estimates were far too low. The official figure for the total population was 
raised from 1,716,724 in 1941 to 2,118,644 in 1942, and to 2,184,093 in 
1943. Finally, the enumeration made in the spring of 1945 showed a 
population of 2,183,220 (including 133,306 native absentees). These 
returns leave no doubt that the population of the Northern Province had 
been understated even in 1931. 

The 1931 census report says that ‘the largest individual village is 
Mponda’s near Fort Johnston with a poijulation of 3,203 as against 2,562 
in 1926’. The capital Zomba had 820 inhabitants (including 266 non- 
natives).^ 

The Superintendent of the 1945 census reports:® 

For the first time an attempt was made to record the numbers of Africans residing 
in the immediate vicinity of the townships of Blantyre and Zomba. The object in 
view was to collect data upon which to estimate the approximate numbers that 
might have to be accommodated in the vicinity of the townships. Township 
boundaries have, therefore, been ignored and the figures show numbers residing in 
the compounds and villages immediately adjacent to the towns. 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Zomba 

2,814 

1,297 

1,124 

4,111 

Blantyre . 

2,470 

3,694 

Limbe 

4,357 

1,822 

6,179 


9,641 

4,243 

13,884 


The numbers of non-natives ascertained at the 1945 census in Blantyre 
Township and hr Limbe Township were as foUowB 


... . 

[ Furopeans 

1 Asiatics \ 

Other Africans 


Toamships 

Males 

Females 

Males 1 

Females 

j Males 

1 Females 

Total 

Blantyi-e 

180 

199 

■271 

178 

18 

16 'i 

862 

Limbe 

146 

135 

380 1 

263 

14 

! 13 

956 


III. MiGtKATIOIT TO AND JTROM THE PjBOTBOTORATB 
There has been very much immigration into the Protectorate but little 
emigration. On the other hand, temporary inward migration has not been 
considerable, while temporary outward migration has been enormous. 

1 Sco Gimus lUport im, pp. 31-2. , * Ibid. 1045, p. 17. * Sco ibid., 'Table-s A, L, S. 
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1. Immigmtim 

Emigrants from Portuguese East Afi’ica, mostly known as Nguru 
(Anguru), seem to have come to Nyasaland since the foundation of the 
Protectorate,^ but possibly not in very large numbers before IQIOA Accord- 
ing to the counts of 1921, 1931, and 1946 the Ngiiru numbered 120,776, 
235,616, and 379,638 respectively.® The Chikunda, who likewise came from 
Portuguese East Africa, increased dm'ing the same period from 21,893 to 
47,438 and 72,866. These figures alone prove that total immigration must 
have been very large. But it is impossible to tell how large it was because 
efforts to count the immigrants failed. In accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made in the 1921 census report,^ Residents were instructed to keep 
a record of the natives who settled in Nyasaland from adjacent territories. 
‘This has been done since 1922 and the records show that about 46,209 
men, women and children immigrated into Nyasaland’ in 1922-6. But 
the Superintendent of the 1926 census thinks that ‘the immigrants have 
been undercounted rather than overcounted ’ and that ‘ 60,000 to 65,000 
is the lowest at which the total number of immigrants can be reckoned 
from 1921 to 1926’.® Moreover these records Avere apparently discontinued. 
The 1931 census report states: 

It is unfortunate that despite the attempts that have been made little success has 
been achieved in obtaining accurate statistics of inimigi’ation and the fact can only 
be deduced from the census figui'es without any detailed corroboration by the results 
attained independently by administrative oflicer.s. 

The following quotations are culled at random from District Reports, ‘ Each year 
there is a large influx into the Blantyre district. During the past few months I have 
found several hundreds of natives on private estates of which there was no record 
in our tax census and many of these had settled unlcnown even to the owners of the 
estate.’ No specific figures are given. Prom Mlanje, ‘These are the only figiu’es that 
I can find from records in this office. I do not for a moment thinlc that they are in 
any way the correct figures, but I submit them for ivhat they are worth.’ And again 
‘During recent years there has been a large influx into Mlanje district of natives from 
Portuguese East Africa.’ From Port Herald, ‘There has been a considerable amount 
of immigrants from Portuguese East Africa into the Lower Shire district.’ Reports 
of a like character are received from the Northern Province. Thus, the District 
Commissioner, Lilongwe, writes, ‘These are what have been reported, though I am 
sure that there are very many more.’ The Provincial Commissioner reported ‘The 
District Commissioner, Port Manning, is officially informed that some 2,000 natives 
from reserves in Northern Rhodesia wish to settle in Nyasaland in 1929,’ and in the 
following year, ‘2,200 natives settled in Fort Maiming from neighbouring districts,’ 
the neighbouring districts referred to being Portuguese East Africa and Northern 
Eihodesia.® 

The report says furthermore : 

The inference that the increase in population is largely due to immigration is 
supported by the fact that the increase is disproportionately greater in the tribes 

I See ibid. 7,926', pp. xxxix-xl. Sco also pp. 630-1 below. 

^ See ibid. 7927, p. 4. 

^ See ibid. 7.9,37, p. 16 ; 7945, p. 16. In the Mlanje District the number of Ngiiru increased from 
26,473 in 1021 to 92,7.36 in 1931, and to 160,644 in 1946; see ibid. 1921, p. 20; 1931, Table, Q; 
794,5, Table 4. 

^ See ibid. 7,927, p. 7. ® Ibid. 7929, pp. xxvi-xxvii. ® Ibid. 7937, p. 14. 
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that do not properly belong to Nyasaland but have their parent stock just across 
the border. The Ngui-u, whose real homo is Portuguese East Africa have almost 
doubled thoir numbers (96 per cent) in ten years, the Chikunda on the Lower Shire 
River {116'7) and the Wemba, from Northern Rhodesia, who have more than 
doubled (117-9).i The next largest increase is found among the Nkonde (63 per cent) 
of which people the gi'oator number live in Tanganyika Territory although their 
Chief has his headcpiarters on the southern fringe of his people some 20 miles inside 
the Nyasaland border.® 

The.se statements are plausible so far as the Southern Province is con- 
cerned.® But they utterly fail to explain the enormous population increase 
in the Northern Province. The number of Nguru, Chikunda, Wemba, and 
Nkonde increased in 1926-31 in the Southern Province by 65,608 and 
in the Northern Province by only 9,991. The District Commissioner, 
Lilongwe, wrote: ‘These are what have been reported, though I am. sure 
that there are very many more.’ But there were actually very many less 
since he had estimated the native population of Lilongwe for 31 December 

1930 at 134,951,'^ while according to the 1931 count it numbered only 
121,163. It may well be that in 1929 2,200 natives from Portuguese East 
Africa and Northern Rhodesia settled in the Port Manning District, but this 
fact can explain only a negligible fraction of the fantastic population 
increase of 160,000 in the Northern Province indicated by the counts of 
1926 and 1931. As matters stand it seems safer to distrust the count 
results for the Northern Province and to assume that while immigration 
into the Southern Province was large, it was small into the Northern 
Province. 

Immigration seems to have caused no concern until about 1925. The 
Commission which in 1920 made a very thorough study of the future needs 
of land on the part of the natives based its population forecast entirely 
on natural increase. 

... absence of statistics in regard to emigration and immigration obliges us to 
leave those factors out of account. So far as we can form an opinion we believe that 
their pre.sent effect on the total ntunher of the population over the whole Protectorate 
is not great.® 

TJie 1921 count which was made the day before this report was signed 
revealed the great eft'ect of immigration on the total number of the popula- 
tion of the Protectorate. But the Superintendent of Census saw nowhere 
any danger of overcrowding. 

It may safely be said that no amount of education, religious or secular, and no 
wisdom of administration will ever raise a people from the savage to the civilised 
state, until the population begins to press on the means of subsistence. Not until 
then will the struggle for existence force a people to utilise its labour’ in the production 
of commodities to exchange for the necessities of life, which its own land no longer 
produces in sufficient ahuudanco to .supply the increasing population. In a country 
like Nyasaland there is no possibility of nature failing to supply food for an almost 

^ .If or immigration from Northern Rhodesia in 193d~S see pp. 429-31 above. 

® Gomms JJeporM93f, pp. 14-16. 

® lliu Nguru, who no doubt all the time provided the bulk of the immigrants, uumbered in 

1931 in the Southern Province 236,363, in the Northern Province 263. 

* Sea Blue Noofc fSJO, Section 16, .p. 2. ® Land CoinmiBsion, Report, p. 3. 
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illimitable population ; and it is rather in the artifioial stimulation of economic needs, 
lor luxuries tend to become necessities, that any prospect lies of bringing the native 
to develop that habit of unremitting industry to supply his wants that is the rule in 
Europe, where climatic conditions have brought pressure to bear from the very 
beginning. ... 

'fhese remarks have been made preparatory to the statement that the population 
of Nyasaland is only 30 to the square mile; varying from 90 in Blantyre to 17 in 
Momberaa, and 10 in North Nyasa. It is obvious that economic pressure is not 
present in Nyasaland as a civilising force . . . .^ 

The East Africa Commission wliich visited the Protectorate in Septem- 
ber 1924 spoke of ‘the numerous immigrants from Portuguese East Africa, 
mostly Anguru’,® but did not mention the effects of immigration in its 
extensive analysis of the native land problem. 

The Colonial Report published in 1926 seems to have been the first 
public document to call attention to the dangers of immigration. 

Ah regards immigrants, there is a stream of permanent settlers from Portuguese 
East Africa, which appears to be slightly on the increase, the number so settling 
being returned at over 10,000 in 1924. These immigrants serve a useful purpose as 
labourers, but steps are being taken to regulate their introduction as settlers.® 

In many parts of the Southern Province the chief source of labour is Portuguese 
East Africa, whence many thousands of natives immigrate yearly to work on the 
various plantations in Nyasaland, and many of these natives remain permanently 
either as settlers on private land or, with the permission of the authorities, on Crown 
land. This process of piermanent and semi-permanent infiltration of alien natives 
has a beneficial effect on the labour supply. Indeed, without this source of supply 
in some districts, the labour problem would become extremely acute. But, on the 
other hand, the settlement of thousands of natives in the very areas where Crown 
land is least plentiful is creating a serious state of congestion in many places, and a 
position has arisen which is receiving the olo36.st attention of the Government.* 

The 1926 census report described the situation as follows/’ 

Government itself appears to have discriminated against the Nguru, as it was 
formerly the practice to allow non-Ngiu’n immigrants to settle on Crown Land, a 
privilege which was denied, in theory, to the Nguru, who were only allowed to settle 
on private estates whose owners or occupiers were willing to receive them. In actual 
fact, however, no steps appear to have been taken in recent years to check the 
immigration of Nguru, and the Shire Highlands was threatened with a great conges- 
tion of natives on the comparatively small areas of Crown Land that remain. At 
Iiresent, therefore, no Nguru is allowed to settle on Crown Land in the Protectorate 
unle,ss ho has close family ties with some native already established there. As a 
matter of foot, it is said that the tide of immigration already showed signs of slacken- 
ing and that along some parts of the boundary Imo there were wide strips on the 
Portuguese side entirely devoid of inhabitants. 

But if there were actually any signs of slackening in the tide of immigra- 
tion they Avere deceptive, and after the great influx in 1926-31 the census 
report stated: 

To such ail extent Iws this inundation depleted the area available for the needs 
of the indigenous population that further settlement is now prohibited. Large 
numbers, however, still come aimuolly to work on European estates and return home 
on the completion of their contract.® 

^ Omms l{e2iort 1921, -p. G. ® East Africa Commission, Jinporf, p. 111. 

® Colonial Beports, Nyasaland, 192d, p. 6. * Ibid., p. 9. 

Census .Tieporl 1926, p. xl. . “ Ibid. 1931, p. 16. 
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It will be noticed that the Nguru were welcome as labourers but not as 
settlers. The 1932 Eeport on Native Affairs, referring to the increase of 
the Nguru since 1921, stated: 

Their continued increase has for long been a matter of some concern to Govern- 
ment ; they are welcomed by the planting commmuty for they are industrious as 
temporarily resident workers on an estate ; and they are preferred in this capacity 
to the indigenous native, who is liable to allow himself to be too much distracted by 
his home and family ties to exhibit that concentration of effort which is a desirable 
attribute even in the unskilled labourer. Unfortunately, the Nguru does not content 
himaolf with entoi'ing the Protectorate for the purpose of seeking temporary employ- 
ment ; in increasing numbers he is settling both on Crown and on privately owned 
land, and as soon as be finds himself comfortably established with a place in the 
village community he also begins to find his distractions to be air obstacle to the 
continuance of his former mdustry. This peaceful penetration is viewed with concern 
not because the Nguru is necessarily undesirable in himself, but mainly because he 
is so rapidly occupjnng all the available land in the Southern Provhice that the time 
has come when effective steps must be taken to control his entry, or there will be 
left no room for the normal expansion of the indigenous population.^ 

The types of immigi-ants into Nyasaland fall into three main categories, as 
follows: 

(1) I’amilies moving en masse in order to find more congenial surroundings. It 
is this kind of movement which causes the setting up of new villages in hitherto 
uninhabited areas. Between 1910 and 1928 there was a steady but gradual move- 
ment of Anguru encouraged by estate owners in the Southern Province. 

(2) Single males and young boy.s who come in search of work and after earning 
suffioient money take a wife or concubine, with whose influence they are usually 
able to acquire a piece of land to hoe. This is the type of immigrant which is least 
desirable and whose intrusion is most resented by those elders who have come to 
rmderstand the serious aspect of the problem. Many of them are Anguru from 
Portuguese territory east of Mlanje. Moat of them have never paid tax in their 
own homes and intend to evade taxation in the Protectorate as long as they can ; 
they have little respect for headmen or their elders ; they take as much out of the 
land as they can and, if conditions are not entirely to their liking, they move on, 
deserting their women and children. Having no relations in this country, they 
suffer no restraining influences nor cheeks upon their movements. 

(3) Those men who have family ties in their own couirtries and who come for 
three or foiu’ months in the planting season in order to earn money for their 
tumual requirements in cloth or for tax. Some of those who came from Portuguese 
ferritory are in possession of passes, and there is little doubt that most of this type 
do pay tax HI their own homes. 

During the year the Government gave its careful consideration, to the whole 
question of regulating alien immigration without imduly interfering with the labour 
supply of the planting community. District Commissioners were instructed to make 
fuller use than they had been doing of their powers under the District Administration 
(Native) Ordiriaiioe, 1924, to control settlement and in particular to take disciplinary 
action against village headmen who permitted unauthorized settlement and failed 
to report new-comers.® 

On 16 May 1933 the Governor in his Address to the Legislative Council 
stated: " 

The vexed question of jjncontrolled immigration lusulting in serious congestion 
of population in certain areas has, I hope, been satisfactorily settled. The steps that 
have been taken should enable us to prevent further settlement in conge.sted areas 

^ keport on Native Affairs 1932; p. B. See aiao ibid., p. 25. 


Ibid., pp. 0-7. 
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without at the same time interfering with the fluid supply of labour which is so 
essential to the planting community^ 

The Colonial Report for 1932, in discussing this subject, said : 

It is also hoped that with facilities for stricter control it will be possible to have 
more accurate statistics of the number and grades of immigrants than it has been 
possible to compile in the past.“ 

But this hope was not fulfilled, and it is very difficult, therefore, to judge 
the extent of immigration since 1931. The 1934 report of the Commissioner 
of the Soiithern Province says that in that year ‘it was possible to initiate 
tentatively a more definite policy regarding population distribution one 
of the objects being ‘Discouragement of alien settlement from adjoining 
territories 

The . . . object has been pursued by propaganda amongst the Native Authorities 
and village Headmen and by legislation which makes immigrant labour more readily 
traceable o.g., the Native Hut and Poll Tax (Iimnigrant Natives) Rules 1934 .... 
There were early indications that the influx of alien settlens on to Crown Land had 
been definitely checked ....>* 

The report for 1936 by the Acting Commissioner was less optimistic. 

. . . Mlanje, Cholo, Chikwawa and the Lower Shire Districts continue to find it 
necessary to employ numbers of Anguru immigrants to supplement the local labour 
force. Despite the action talton against unauthorized settlement by these people, as 
opposed to temporary residence for the duration of the season, the infiltration is very 
hard to check. A number of headmen have boon punished for shielding immigrants, 
mostly their own relatives from Portuguese Territory. . . .* 

It is estimated that in 1930 the Anguru [in the Mlanje District] number about 
109,000 or 76% of the total population." 

The discouragement of further immigration is a major ijoint of policy in the border 
Districts but althoixgh a number of unauthorized immigrants are brought in to the 
bomas all that can be done is to escort them to the border wherexxpon they just walk 
along it till they are out of sight of the police and enter the district again. The posi- 
tion is thus a farcical one and must remain so until the scheme of native identification 
is implemented and in ruiming order.® 

At tlie same time the Native Welfare Committee urged ‘That Govern- 
ment should refn.se to admit any further Anguru natives exce])t aa 
lahonrers on estates and on conditions embodying repatriation within a 
limited period 

In any case immigration of Ngurus continued to be .serious in certain 
areas. 

. . . Native Authority Katuli was much exercised over Anguru immigration into 
his area from Portuguese Ea.st Africa. He himself and many of his people hailed 
from Portuguese Territory in the not very distant past and the restriction of immi- 
gration of persons wflo must frequently be related to those already settled is a matter 

^ Summary of the Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 16 May 1933, p. 6. See also the Acting 
Governor’s Address, ibid., 28 Sept. 1932, p. 4. 

^ Colonial BepoHs, Nygsciland 1932, -p. T. 

^ MepoHs of Provinoial Commissioners 1034, p. S. 

: d Ibid. 1,935, p. 12. 

“ According to tbe ] 93 1 count they numbered 92,730. 

^ Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1038, 'p. IS. 

’ Report of the Native Welfare Committee 1036, p. 16. 
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of some difeculty. The Native Authority himself complains that there is no room for 
additional settlers.'- 

There remains the vexed question of Anguru immigration. There are indications 
that the rate of settlement decreased but without compulsory registration it will be 
iinpo.ssible to check it entirely.® 

Three persons were convicted and fined in Mlanje district for selling their tax 
receipts to natives of Portuguese Bast Africa anxious to acquire a Nyasaland 
domicile 

On 13 September 1938 the Governor, in his Address to the Legislative 
Council, said : 

The question of the control of alien labour coming into the Protectorate is still 
imsolved. Government formulated proposals for control and submitted them to the 
Convention of Associations for scrutiny. Bach of the affiliated bodies of the Conven- 
tion condemned the proposals but in no ease was one single constructive alternative 
proposal put forward. I will take this opportunity of saying that while Government 
welcomes suggestions from outside, if it can get no constructive help from outside, 
it must inevitably fall back on its own resources. 

He announced at the same time that he had entrusted to the Native 
Welfare Committee ‘the preparation of a memorandum setting out a clear 
and unequivocal statement of the Government native policy which may 
remove doubt and misconception as to the aims of the Government’.* 
Thereupon the Committee, in its Memorandum dated January 1939, 
stated:® 

In dealing with immigration. Government’s policy recognises that it is becoming 
increasingly imperative to insist that in future immigrant labourers, on completion 
of their contract, shall return whence they came and no longer he allowed to settle 
in the Protectorate, and that the present position should be reviewed with a view 
to the possibility of repatriating many who have already settled. 

I did not find any evidence of such repatriations and the 1939 report 
of the Commissioner of the Southern Province merely states i® 

There are indications that Anguru immigration has been checked if not entirely 
stopped. 

The Director of Agriculture, in a recent report, described the situation 
as follows : 

Although some control on immigrants is exercised by the Native Authority, the 
latter has not always the proper appreciation of the future of his land to guide him, 
or the exocutivo ability to carry out such desire as he may have to prevent or to 
limit the evil. Thoro are various means of circumventing the regulations, and it 
appears that, as in so many urgent matters of this natm’e affecting the land, if the 
problem is to be dealt with qiiioldy and effectively it needs closer intervention on 
the part of the District Administration — a measure at present impractioahlo.’ 

Though there are no statistics on the number of immigrants, it is probably 
safe to say that immigration since 1931 has been on a smaller scale than 
in the preceding decade.® 

' Beporls of Provincial Oommissionem 1937, p: 22. ® Ibid. 1938, p. 17. ^ ^ p 29 . 

nummary of the. Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 13 and 14 Sept. 1938, pp. 7 - 8 . 

“ Native Wdfiiro Comnuttee, ifeTOO)-a^«m o?t No/ise Po/io«/, p. 18. 

‘ lleporl of Provincia.l Commissioners 1939, i>. 12. 

f Report of Post-War DevehpmeTa Committee {1U6), p. 111 . See also footnote 1 to p. 533 above. 

® I found no evidonoe that the difference was great. It appears, for example, that according 
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2. Emigration 

Information about emigration is exceedingly scanty. The Superinten- 
dent of the 1921 census recommended ‘That Residents be instructed to 
keep an accurate record ... of any Nyasaland natives who emigrate 
permanently to other territories, and to submit an annual return thereof 
to the Superintendent of Census but no action appears ever to have been 
taken. It seems, however, that emigration on the whole was caused only 
by such inconspicuous intertribal movements as are to be expected in a 
native territory with purely artificial boundaries.® But there have been in 
recent years two notable exceptions. The one concerns emigration from 
the Mzimba District, which apparently started in 1935. 

1936. ... a few cases have been reported in which the aridity of the Mzimba 
District has impelled cattle owners to take their herds across the border and to settle 
in Northern Rhodesia . . . 

1939. . . . emigration is confined almost entirely to the unfertile Mzimba District, 
whence 86 people moved to Kasungu as compared with 667 in 1938,'* and 541 settled 
in Northern Rhodesia as compared with 3,369 in 1938 and 967 in 1937.'* 

The other notable emigration is that of women going into territories 
where migrant labourers from the Northern Province are working. 

1936. A matter of serious consequence in its sphere which is engaging the atten- 
tion of the Atonga Tribal Council in the West Nyasa District and also of the District 
and Provincial Officers is the growing tendency among the Atonga women to make 
their own way to Southern Rhodesia and there to enter into illicit unions or to live 
a life of harlotry. The problem affects other Districts and has been deliberated, for 
example, by the Native Authoritj'- of Mwase in Kasungu. Suggestions have been put 
forward inviting the co-operation of the Government of Southern Rhodesia on the 
Ime that admission into that territory shall be denied to women from Nyasaland who 
are not provided with the proper papers, hicluding a marriage certificate, and are not 
aooomisanying or joining their husbands.® 

3, 3Iigraiion of Labourers into Nyasaland 

Temporary migration into Nyasaland is so closely connected with 
permanent immigration that it was unavoidable frequently to mention 
the former when clealing with the latter. But information about temporary 
migration, at least for 1929-41, is much more detailed, and I shall disemss 
it here more fully by itself. 

to the counts the number of Nguru increased between 1921 and 1931 by 114,840. Assuming a 
yearty natural increase of 1 per cent., net immigration amounted to about 9,700 per year. Prom 
1931 to ntl.l the total increase was 144,022. Allowing again for a similar natural inereuse, not 
iinmigration amounted to about 7,200. But the 1945 figure (379,638 Nguru) exelude.s absentees. 

* Oensws Report 1921, -p. T. 

“ See Report upon Native Affairs 1931, p. 7; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1936, p. 48. 
As regards Buoh, emigration to Northern llhodesia see pp. 424, 426-31 above. 

® Ibid. 1935, p. 43. 

Kasungu is a Pistriot of the Northern Province. 

^ Ibid. 1939, p. 38. The total population of the Mzimba District was estimated in 1939 at 
160,000 (see ibid.,, p. 62). ' 

" Ibid. 1936, p. 48. See also ibid. 1939, p. 44: ‘ . . . the Atonga of West Nyasa show the utmost 
zeal ill preventing the emigration of their women for immoral purposes . . . See, finally, Report 
of the Labour Department of the Provincial Administration, 1939, p. 7 : ‘ The Tonga Tribal Council 
refuse to allow any but married women to emigrate, and then only when they proceed to join 
their husbands abroad.’ 
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On 27 March 1929 there was taken a Native Labour Census ‘with the 
object of obtaining statistics of reasonable accuracy to assist the admini- 
stration in dealing with labour and economic problems generally’. The 
figures, furni.shed by Bmopean and Asiatic employers, lacked uniformity. 
‘There is evidence that at the census of March, 1920, certain employers 
returned the number of labourers actually employed, while others returned 
the number of natives on their labour roUs.’^ The total number of male 
labourers thus returned was 83,331, of whom 10,533 or 13 per cent, were 
‘temporary alien field labourers’. A second labour census taken on 
16 January 1930 revealed that 72,565 male natives were on the labour rolls 
of European and Asiatic employers on that date, including 6,768 or 0 per 
cent, ‘temporary alien field labourers’, and that the number of male 
natives actually at work Avas 58,120.^ The report on the second census 
states that ‘ for comparative purposes it will probably be more aceui’ate . . . 
to take the mean of the totals shown ’ at this census, i.e. the mean of 72,565 
and 58,120. 

This mean shows that there were approximately 20,000 (or 23 per cent.) less 
natives employed in J anuary, 1 930, than in March, 1929, and it is common knowledge 
that even at the latter date the number of natives employed was considerably below 
the average. The period of acute depression through which the Protectorate is now 
passing is betrayed by these figures m no uncertain fashion, particularly when it is 
remembered that the general demand for labour is greater m January than in 
March.® 

Thus the decrease in the number of alien field labourers employed was 
even larger than indicated by the returns (10,553 and 6,768), and[ it may 
well be that the number of alien field labourers on the labour rolls of 
European and Asiatic employers had been in January 1929 twice as high 
as in January 1930. A third census taken in August 1930 showed that 
73,148, male natives were on such labom’ rolls, of tvhom 4,521 were ‘tem- 
porary alien field labom'ers and that the number of male natives actually 
at work numbered 56,665. The census ‘was taken in August in order to 
reflect labour statistics taken in the non-planting season as against those 
taken at a time when agricultural labour is in greatest demand It 
aijpeared that while the total number of natives at work was practically 

* Eeport on N atm Labour Census Jan. 1930, p. 1. ‘The Native Labour Cousu.s Kulea, 1928’, 
issued on 20 Dee. (Government Notice No. 327 of 1928, T/ic Nyasaland Government Gazelle, 
31 Deo. 1928), were in fact somewhat ambiguous, as they merely asked for the number of native 
labourers employed on census date. ‘The Native Labour Census Ilules, 1929’, issued on 10 Oct. 
(Government Notice No. 40, reprinted in Orders in Council, Proclamation.^, &o. J929, p. 71), were 
More precise ; they asked for the number of native labourers on the labour roll on census date and 
also for the number of native labourers aotuaUy at work on census date. 

, ® See Eeport on Native Labom Census Jan. 1930, pp. 4, 6. See also Medical lieport 1933, 
p. 19: ‘Of the number of males employed in January, 1930, 6,708 wore alien labourers from 
Portuguese territory and employed on, in the main, plantations in the Cholo-Mlanjo area . . . .’ 

It may be mentioned inoidontally that the Eeport on the Census hy mistake overstated the 
depline in alien labour when it said (p. 1): ‘The reduction since the last labom- census in alien 
natives employed represents 04 per cent., as against the general reduction of 23 per cent.’ The 
number of alien natives was not reduced by 64 par cent., but to 64 per cent, The rediiotion in 
alien natives actually repre.seo.ts 36 per cent, as against the general reduotion of 23 per cent. 

^ Peporl 071 Native Labour Census Jan. 1930, p. 1, 

. , J Ibid. 793d, p. l. : 
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the same in August as in January 1930, the number of aliens had declined 
by one-third (2,247). But this decrease ‘can be directly attributed to the 
decrease at this time of the year of aben Angm-u temporary labour on the 
Mlanje tea estates’.^ Unfortmiately, these labour censuses were discon- 
tinued, and we must resort for subsequent years to the scanty and little- 
reliable data given incidentally in the various official reports. 

1931. Northern Railway Extension. . . . The labour omployed by contractors was 
voluntarily obtained and averaged about 16,000 men a month over the period May 
to November. It is estimated that of this number one tenth were from Portuguese 
territory . . . .^ 

Some 900 Nyasaland natives were employed as at the Slst December on work 
connected with the construction of the new bridge over the Zambezi and that number 
may be taken as slightly above the average for the earlier months of the year. The 
average number of Portuguese natives employed was about 3,000 a month. The 
higher average of Portuguese natives is accounted for by the fact that the bridge site 
and both approaches are in Portuguese territory.’’ 

1932. The number of Nyasaland natives employed on work in coimection with 
the construction of the new bridge over the Zambezi numbered 1,259 on the 31st of 
December, as compared with approximately 900 at the end of 1931, and during the 
same period the nmnber of Portuguese natives employed decreased by about 600.* 

1933. It is interesting to read in the report of the District Commissioner, Dowa: 

‘It cannot be said that the local native has availed himself of the opportunities 

for work provided by the railway construction in this district. This opportunity 
was lost in 1932 when the earthworks wore being thrown up. Wages were high 
(10s. per month and food) and the native was called upon to do a proportionate 
task, and this the local was either unwilling or unable to do. In consequence the 
contractors gradually eliminated the locals, and confined themselves to imported 
labour. There was only one European contractor on construction work in this 
district during the year imder review. The wages paid were only 0s. per month 
and food, but the tasks were not decreased. The contractor, having had previous 
experience of the unreliability of the local native, imported practically the whole 
of his labour force of some 800 men. A few local natives both from this district 
and from Fort Manning were employed, but appeared to be unequal to the by no 
means inconsiderable tasks set, and were in consequence paid off. 

‘While this is no doubt regrettable, it is irot smprising. The Nyasaland native 
when working near his village is surrounded by the distractions of home ; it is not 
to be wondered at that “days off” are taken with irritating frequency. Imported 
labour, the inajority of whom are “Anguru” from Portiiguoso Territory away 
from ties, have only one object in view, to complete their contract as quickly as 
po8.siblo, and return home with the money so earned.’ 

Statistics shew that the employment of alien labour is essential to the successful 
working of agricultural estates in the Protectorate. Local labour readily takes on 
the congenial, but rejects the heavier and less pleasant tasks. It has been demon- 
strated in the case of tho tea estates, for instance, that about 80 per cent, of the 
labour on heavy manual work is done by aliens, whilst in the case of more congenial 
specialist work it is 80 per cent, which is in the hands of the local.* 

1934. Large numbers of natives from Portuguese ICorritory immigrated into the 
Lower SMro District and worked for the local inhabitants during the cotton season 
and by no means all returned to their homes as tho prospects of re-ompioyment in 

’ Ibid. Tho number of alien field labourers in the Mlanjo District decreased from 2,549 in 
January to 478 in August 1930 (see ibid., p. 7), labour for plucking not being required on the tea 
estates in August. , 

’ Report upon Native Affairs 1931, y. 68. ® Ibid., p. 59. 

* Ibid. 7S32, p. 25. __ * Ibid. 7933, pp. 12-13. 
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1935 -were good. Aia field workers they were welcomed, but they were not allowed 
to hoe gardens on their own accoimt and attempts to do so were speedily reported.* 

Estate owners usually prefer to use the immigrant Anguru labour for temporary 
field work and the supply from this source did not appear to have been dimmished 
to any extent by the airplication of the provisions of the Native Hut and Poll Tax 
(Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 1934 and the Subsidiary Rules for Immigrant 
Natives which were designed to regulate the movements of immigrant labour and 
imposed upon them the obligation to contribute to the general revenue of the 
Protectorate at the rate of 6d. per month for every month worked in the territory.* 

The control of the disease [smallpox] in this district [Mlanje] is especially difficult 
as a large quantity of alien labour crosses the border from Portuguese territory where 
the disease is endemic, looking for work on the tea plantations of Mlanje ; as some 
indication of the nmnbers dealt with, from November 1st to the end of the year, 
2,410 alien natives were vaccinated as they entered this territory.* 

The Committee appointed in 1936 by the Governor to inquire into 
emigrant labour discusses first the question ‘Why the Local Labourer is 
Emigrating while Foreign Labour Immigrates ’. 

In the ‘boom’ days after the war planters in the Southern Province recruited 
labour regularly from the Northern Province. Gradually increasing difficulty was 
found in obtaining this labour and immigrant Ngm-u labour from Portuguese East 
Africa took its place. This immigration reached alarming proportions and action 
was taken to limit it. But still there are thousands of Nguru labourers on estates 
in the Southern Province and many planters find that the Nguru works better than 
the local native. 

Explanations of these developments are not hard to find. Firstly, with improved 
communications, it is almost as easy (if not easier in some districts), for the labourer 
from the Northern Province to go to Southern Rhodesia for work as it is for him to 
go to say, Cholo, and the wages in Southern Rhodesia are normally higher. Secondly 
it seems to he the universal experience that the African labom’or, regarded purely as 
a machine to get work done in the shortest time, works far better away from his own 
home and country than in it. 

Family obligations, the necessity for attending every village function, visiting 
funerals, weddings or the like, have still a strong hold on the worker who is working 
in the vicinity of his home. He will continually be taking ‘ off days ’ : he is too rauoh 
interested hi his family and village life. When he goes afield to work — ^he goes to 
work. He wants to earn as much as he can as soon as he can. There are no family 
hindrances. Further, at the period of the year when the planters require most 
labour, local Natives are busy in their own gardens.* 

The Committee states furthermore : 

The Nguru have not only replaced local labour but they have created a serious 
land shortage : this in turn has led to the cultivation of hill and slopes and consequent 
deforestation and soil erosion. Steps have been taken to reduce this immigration 
hut its effect has been serious. 

The immigration has led not only to this land shortage and spoliation of land: 
the appearance of foreigners prepared to work harder, to bo the ‘hewers of wood 
and di'awers of water’ has induced a superiority complex among the local Natives. 
Where Ngm-u labour is available Native public opinion appears to frown on manual 
labour for wages. The more enterprising Native actually employs Nguru labour: 
the loss enterprising would apparently prefer to default in tax payment—or, if 
necessary, migrate, rather than work,* . . 

* Heports of PTovineial Commissioners 193i, p. 9. 

. * Ibid,, p. 16. ^ • Medical Report JtJ34, p. 18. 

* Report on JSmigranl Labour, W35, p. iO. * Ibid., p, 33. 
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The Committee submitted to the District Commissioners in July 1935 
a Questionnah’e which yielded the following answers to questions regarding 
temporary immigration J 


District 

Question IS (b) 

Is it necessary to import 
alien labour into your 
District because of these 
natives?' 

Question 27 (a) 

If there is no surplus of male 
labour to mhat extent, if 
any, is the local supply 
supplemented by immi- 
gration from outside the 
Protectorate? 

Question 27 (b) 

If there is a surplus of male 
labour to what extent, if 
any, is it augmented by 
immigration from outside 
the Protectorate ? 

Lower Shire 

No. 

Large numbers of Anguru 
enter each year in search 
Of temporary employ- 
ment: very few allowed 
to remain. 

See reply to 27 (o). 

Chikwawa 

No. 

Some Anguru work for 
natives planting cotton 
for short periods. 

No surplus. 

Central Shire 

One estate at one time im- 
ported 20 Anguru. 

A few P. E. A. men enter to 
work in cotton fields. 

See reply to 27 (a). 

Cholo 

Yes, to some extent during 
the rains. 

Some S,000 Anguru came 
over annually to the Tea 
estates, especially in rains 
when locals engaged in 
gardens. 


Mlanje 

Alien labour used by estate 
owners, who prefer it. 

Surplus due to use of immi- 
grant labour. 


Blantyro 

Alien labour imported but 
more because of wages, 

Does not apply. 

To a considerable extent by 
Ngurii immigrants, speci- 
ally on private estates. 

Chiradzulu 

Not because of (o) but im- 
migrant Anguru work 
better. 


Ncnily all plantation labour 
consists of Immigrant An- 

Zomba 

Not at present time. 

■ 


Not ' augmented to any 
extent : during rains some 
Anguru from P. B. A. 
signed on; they are said to 
accept low wages. 

Upper Shire 

One planter tries to import i 
i Anguru. 

■“ 

■“ 

South Nyasa 

No. 

No immigrant labour in 
this district. 

No immigrant labour in this 
district. 

Ncheu 

Not known. 


Thera are a few natives from 
P. E. A. 

Dedza 

No, but soon may be. 

No immigrant labour. 

Lake plain people are occu- 
pied m cotton growing. 

Fort Manning 

No. ' 


Negligible— a few from Fort 
Jameson. 

Lilongwe 

No. 

Not applicable. 

Not augmented. 

Dowa 

No, not because of 18(o), 
but see Cli. VI of Report I 
on Native Affairs 1933.2 


Negligible. 

Kota-Kota 

No. 


Not at all. 

Kasungu 

No. 


— 

Mzimba 

No. 

But little immigration and 

See reply to 27(a). 

West Nyasa 

Question does not arise — 
small amount of employ- 


No appreciable immigration. 

North Nyasa 

No. . ' ^ 


None. 


* Refers to Question 18(a) ‘Do you consider there is, or have you any evidence of, an increasing tendency 
for natives to rely on tlieir wives tor their maintenance and not undertake a proper proportion of the work 
devolving upon them?’ See p. 545 above. 


^ See ibid., pp. 102, 112-13. 
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Subsequent official reports contain the following comments: 

1036. In the Mlsinje District there was no shortage of labour and it was estimated 
that 6,000 immigi’ants were employed on the tea estates and in working for other 
natives, increasing numbers of whom are becoming peasant producers assisted by 
their labom-ers and their families.* 

Tho results of the tax on immigrant labour instituted in 1934 proved to be dis- 
appointing and it is osthnated that only about one quarter of the total amount 
which should have been derived from this sotu-ce was received. The failure is 
attributed to the difficulty of discriminating between immigrant and Nyasaland 
natives owing to the absence of any reliable system of identification and to the lack 
of co-operation on the part of certain employers. The checking of huts and census 
records continued vmeeasingly despite the handicap of lack of Buropoan staff from 
which many Districts suffered.® 

1936.® The re-opening of some of the old sisal estates in the Lower Shire District 
has provided fresh opportunity for work but the labour is hard and the local people 
do not find it attractive .so that immigrant Portuguese natives have been chiefly 
employed.® 

A survey made in 1937 showed that in addition to 49,000 male wage- 
earners in Nyasaland there were ‘over 7,000 immigrant Anguru labourers 
chiefly on tea estates’.® 

Reports of the Provincial Administration for 1938 and 1939 stated: 

1938. . . . Cholo . . . much of the labour comes from Portuguese East Africa but 
this year it did not come so freely. . . .* 

As a result of this emigration [to the Lupa Goldfields], a shortage of labour has 
been experienced for the first time in tho [Northern] Province .... In the Ncheu 
District the eleven estates employing paid labour recruit the majority of their men 
from Portuguese territory.’' 

1939. In Cholo an enquiry in November revealed that 60 per cent, of the labour 
was from outside the district and the total supply was still 28 per cent, below tho 
optimum demand. The supply of cheap Anguru ‘hoehig’ labour from Portuguese 
East Africa was short . . . .“ 

Hitherto those engaged m agriculture have relied for their normal labour supply 
on a population whose institutions have been those appropriate to a subsistence 

* Ref oris of Provincial Commissioners 1985, p. 10. 

® Ibid. , p. 12. See also the stiitement of the Governor in the Legislative Coimoil, 10 Got. 1936 : 
‘With regard to the report of the [Finance] Committee I am inolined to agree with regard to the 
tax on alien labourers that nothuig really satisfactory can be achieved until we know from whom 
the tax ought to be collected and it seems to me that we shall not know this until we have a more 
efficient .system of registration’ (Summary of the Proceedings, 19 and 20 Oct. 1936, p. 16; see 
also ibid., p. 14). 

See, finaHy, Eric Smith, Rcporl on the Direct Taseation of Natives in the Nyasaland Protectorate 
(dated 19 Aug. 19:17), pp. 27-8: 

‘The imposition of this tax was unpopular with both employers and employees, .and exceptional 
difficulties have been a.ssociated with the collection. As there is no internal registration, and as 
all Natives seeking work leave their Hut Tax receipts at home with their wives, evasion of the 
tax became widespread, particularly as many employers contend that the imposition of the tax 
caused a marked falling off in the number of Nguru labourers applying for work. 

‘ Of tile important industries in this country, tea is tho sole surviving European one, and the 

free flow of this casual Nguru labour is vital to its interests I submit that Government should 

foster the interests of the tea industry, and put nothing in its way in the form of a tax iijion casual 
labour, tlie outcome of which may deter a mimher from coming over in soaroii of work. 

‘T recoinmcnd that the Hut and Poll Tax (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1934, bo repealed.’ 

® Sec also ‘Immigration’, p. 641 above. 

* Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1936, -p. 13. , ® Bell Comraission, ffoport, p. 13. 

^ Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1938, p. n, * Ibid., p. 62. 

Mbid. 7939, p. 12. 
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economy and in some oases have met extra seasonal requirements by employing 
casual immigrants from Portuguese territory. But the marked falling-of£ of these 
immigrants has caused anxiety to many employers as to the future . . . 

Tlie Report of the Labour Department for 1941 said: 

It is estimated that some 56,000 adult males, excluding casual lahoiu from 
Portuguese East Africa and youths of under taxpaymg age wore in paid employment 
ill the Protectorate during the year 1941. Of this number approximately 20,000 
have been employed on the tea estates and some 3,000 on the tobacco estates in the 
Southern Highlands. About 47 per cent, of those employed on the tea estates are 
local villagers (including 3 per cent, estate tenants), 27 per cent, are from other 
districts of the Protectorate, and 26 per cent, seasonal workers from Portugue.se 
East Africa.^ On the tobacco estates about 60 per cent, of the labour is drawn from 
estate tenants, 14 per cent, from contiguous villages, 20 per cent, from other districts 
of the Protectorate, and 10 jior cent, are seasonal workers from Portuguese East 
Africa. 

. . . The seasonal immigrant from Portuguese East Africa comes over for a few 
months only and demands no more than temporary shelter.® 

Finally, the Memorandum on Native Policy of the Native Welfare Com- 
mittee of January 1939 contains the following interesting statement: 

At present many of the wealthier natives occupy more land than the average 
individual holding, and cultivate cash crops by means of paid and frequently 
immigrant Anguru labour.* 

AH that can be said is that the total number of alien labourers in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic employment may have been as high as 16,000 at the 
beginning of 1929, that it fluctuated a great deal — within the year and also 
from year to year — and that in addition an unknown number of alien 
labourers was employed by native peasants. 

4. Migration of Labo-ur&ra frcytn Nyasalmid 

Migration of labourers to other countries has affected on the whole the 
composition of the population of Nyasaland in a similar manner as migra- 
tion of laboiu’ers from Northern Rhodesia has affected the composition 
of the population of that Territory. But a comparison of the history of 
migration shows some marked differences. Before the First World War 
migration was apparently smaller from Nyasaland than from Northern 
Rhodesia, though already then the population of the former Territory was 
probably larger. In the course of the war Nyasaland seems to have taken 
the lead, and, partly owing to the development of the copper mines in 
Northern Rhodesia since 1925, which provided employment for Northern 
Rhodesians and attracted also some Nyasalanders, migration from Nyasa- 
land has constantly exceeded migration from Northern Rhodesia. As to 
the available information concerning migration, it was until 1935 for 

^ Bepori of the Labour Department 1939, p. 7. Bee aha ihid. 1941, -p. 2. 

^ See also Margaret Read, ‘Migrant Labour in Africa’ (1942), xr. 613: ‘. . . the European tea 
estates have to rely largely on immigrant labour from Portuguese East Africa, Irecauae the 
standard of living in Nyasaland villages is such that the wages offered do not attract local labour’. 

: ^ Beport of the Labour Department 1941, pp. 2^. 

* Native Welfare Committee, Mettwrandum, on Native Policy, p. 19. 
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Nyasaland at least aa inadequate as for Northern Rhodesia, but since then 
it has improved considerably in Nyasaland. 

Migration up to 1935. As far back as fifty-five years ago the attention 
of the British South Afiica Company had been called to the possibility 
of using Nyasaland labour for the industrial development of Southern 
Rhodesia. In a report presented to the Directors the Masailand explorer 
Joseph Thomson summarized his opinion as follows : 

Thus on the score of labour it may be safely said that the whole of Nyasaland is 
most admirably endowed and most thoroughly prepared to meet any future develop- 
ment due to European enterprise. In this respect I loiow no other place in Africa 
so thoroughly well supplied with eager industrious men as yet unspoiled by gin and 
a too-paternal government.! 

Margaret Read, writing in 1942, said: 

The oMef export of Nyasaland in the past fifty years has been men. Male labour 
began to emigrate in the ’nineties to the port of Beira, to the Khodesian Railway, 
to the Belgian copper mines and the Rand Gold Mines, to farms and plantations 
from Tanganyika to the Cape, and even, as soldiers in the King’s African Rifles, 
to Mauritius, Ashanti, and Somaliland. Early Government and mission reports 
show that, already in 1902, 3,000 to 4,000 Nyasaland Africans were going annually 
to Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa to work in the ports and on the 
railways, and by 1904 the number was said to be over 10,000. In 1903 recruitment 
began for the Band Mines, and in that year just under 1,000 went, and in the two 
following years over 1,700.® 

Some provisions for safeguarding the interests of emigrant labourers 
were made shortly after the foundation of the Protectorate through the 
‘Queen’s Regulations dealing with the Engagement of Native Labour in 
the British Central Africa Protectorate’® of 15 January 1894,^ but the 
earhest evidence that such migration occmred on a large scale is to be 
found in the enactment of ‘The British Central Africa Native Labour 
Ordinance, 1904’® which showed great concern about the effects of migra- 

! British South Afrion. Company, liepoit 18S9-92, p. 37. 

® Read, p. 000, 

® British Central Africa Gazette, 1 Feb. 1894, reprinted in Report on Emigrant Labour, pp. 76-7. 

■* Some years later emigration seems to have been forbidden temporarily by Sir Alfred Sharpe. 
See Lionel Decle, ‘The Development of our British African Empire’, p. 324: ‘When the scareity 
of labour in the South caused reoniiting agents to enlist natives from the interior he saw the 
disastrous results which belell those natives who left their country to go and work in the gold 
mines ; he saw them return after two years’ work, dining which they liad earned what ought to 
have made them rich men for life; and yet all they brought back with thoiii was a miscollaueous 
eolleetioii of useless articles. They had learnt to throw money away senselessly, .and not one of 
them had saved any of his earnings. Most of them in addition wore broken in health, because the 
Central African native cannot stand work underground — all considerations which, by the way, 
make Chinese labour the only solution to the difficulty — ^what is moro the natives who had worked 
in tho mines returned with absurd ideas about wages, demanding to bo paid in Nyasaland the 
same salaries as they had receivefl in the South, not realising that their earnings in the mines 
wore in proportion with the cost of neoeasaries there. In eonsequenoe, Sir Alfred Sharpe wisely 
prohibited the natives of British Central Africa to leave their country, since to do so was only 
harmful to them and equally harmful to their native land.’ Tho imoblem of labour migration 
from Nyasaland and noighbouring territories to South Africa was discussed in detail by Sir 
Harry Johnston, 2'/ie ?7gn«<fa Profectomte (1902), vol. i, pp, 282-6. 

* No. 4 of 1004 (30 Nov.), British Central Africa Gazette, 30 Nov. 1904, reprinted in Report on 
Emigrant Labour, pp,, 80-4.: - , 
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tion upon the well-being of the relatives left behind and upon public 
revenue^ 

This Ordinance was repealed and replaced by the Employment of 
Natives Ordinance, 1909,^ which prohibited the recruiting of natives in 
Nyasaland for service outside the Protectorate.® But this embargo was 
not in the original Bill. In introducing it in the Legislative CounciP in 
November 1909 the Governor declared:® 

With regard to natives leaving the Protectorate, the policy of this Government 
remains the same ns it has been, in the past, namely that the large stream of native 
labourers who make their way out of Nyasaland to Southern Rhodesia and other 
territories South of Zambesi should he regulated by Government, in order that the 
number may be controlled and that arrangements may be made for those who desire 
to go whereby their journey can bo oamiod out in comfort, they may go under definite 
conditions, they may retimi to the country at the end of their service and may 
bring back with them a proportion of the money earned in the shajje of deferred pay. 

In the subsequent debate the Deputy Governor stated that 1,300 
natives had recently left for the Mines of the Transvaal. 

3,000 was the limit fixed by the Secretary of State, and he was informed that the 
full number had volunteered. 

One thousand came from South Nyasa District. The remainder were Natives 
from Mlanje, Cliikala, Liwonde, Ncheu, Nyasa, Dedza, Blantyre and Zomba.® ' 

He stated furthermore, ‘That the number known to have left the 
Protectorate in the last six months (May to October inclusive) for Southern 
Rhodesia under Government supervision was 3,000. A further 800 were 
now leaving.*'^ 

As to the future great fear was expressed by the Senior Unofficial 
Member of the Council that the clause which authorized the Governor to 
allow recruiting ujion licence would enable the South African Colonies to 
draw an excessive number of natives from Nyasaland. 

' See in particular clause 14: 

‘A Native of the Protectorate desiring to leave the Protectorate in search of employment, or 
under a contract of service, or for ony purpose, may do so upon obtaining from the Magistrate 
of the District in which ho resides a Pass in the form prescribed in the Schedule A to this Ordina uce, 
or in any form which the Commissioner may duly substitute therefor. Before issuing such Pass 
the Magistrate shall satisfy himself 

{a) That the native has made, or intends to molce satisfactory provision during his absence for 
the maintenance of his udfe or wives, children and other persons wliom he is legally hound 
to support. . 

(b) That he has made, or intends to make provision for the payment of any hut tax legally duo 
by him. 

(c) That he is not leaving the Protectorate to evade satisfaction of his just debts or other legal 
obligations, or in contravention of the provisions of this Ordinaiico.’ 

® No. (i of 1909 (5 Nov.), Nyasaland Gonemmmt Gazette, 30 Nov. 1909, reprinted in Ordimness 
of the, Nyasaland Protectorate in Force pp: 401-501. The Ordinance came into force on 
1 Mar. 1910. 

“ ‘Recruiting for the Rand was stopped in 1907bwing to the large number of deatlis’ (Rend, 
p. 600). 

* The Ordinnnoo of 1904 had been enacted by the Commissioner for the British Central Africa 
Protectorate. The Legislative Council was established in 1907, 

® ‘Extracts from the Summary of the Proceedings of. the Fourth Session of the Legislative 
Council held at Zombn on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 6th of November, 1909’, Report on Emigrant 
Labour, “ Ibid. 
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In the report of the British South Africa Company two years ago it was openly 
declared that the natives in Nyasaland afforded an enormous labour supply, the 
whole of which was available for Southern Rhodesia. 

It soema to him that this was what had to be fought against, and so long as this 
olauBC remained as it stood he saw m it a means by which the Governments of the 
South would find measures to drain more and more of the labom- of the Protectorate 
to the South. Wliile this policy remained imaltered the attitude of the Protectorate 
would become more and more to get labour to hire out to the South African Colonies, 
which would grow to such an extent that practically the native himself would cease 
to take interest in the Protectorate. 

He called attention to the state of affairs in the Atonga coiuitry where hardly an 
able-bodied man would be found — only old men, women and children, all the men 
having left for South Africa.^ 

He did not thinlc one had any right to put any obstacles in their [the natives’] 
way if they wished to go, but of what ho was in terror was that this kind of emigra- 
tion would be looked upon by the Colonies of South Africa iu the light that a very 
large source of labour could be drawn from the Protectorate, and if this were the 
case the Colonies would use every possible means by which to secure that labour. 
His Excellency had said the labour emigration from this country was growing. If 
it grew and the three South African Colonies saw that the5'’ had a stock of labour 
from which they could draw still further, they would use every possible means both 
by this Government and the Government at home for more of this Protectorate’s 
labourers to be drawn to the South. His feeling in regard to this question was that 
the Government should, by proper regulating, restrain and not encourage it. Let 
it be clearly understood that this country was not to be recognised as a country from 
which labom' could be provided for the Colonies in South Africa. His objection to 
Clause 23 was that there was nothing in it by which it was made expressly clear that 
permits would not be given.^ 

The Governor apparently realized that at least for Southern Rhodesia, 
whereto ‘there was already an existing stream of independent labour’® 
the prohibition of recruiting licences would not make much difference, 
but since the Senior Unofficial Member ‘obviously voiced the unofficial 
opinion’,’* he yielded, and the Ordinance, as enacted, provided that ‘no 
licence shall be issued to recruit natives for service outside the Protectorate ’ . 
The Committee appointed in 1936 to inquire into Emigrant Labour 
summarized the situation as follows ; 

Prior to 1909 recruiting of Nyasaland Natives for employment abroad was 
permitted: legislation ensured that adequate safeguards existed for recruited 
labour, 

The Ordinance of 1909 prohibited recruiting: between the date of its enactment 
and the end of 1934 no Nyasaland labour was recruited or engaged inside the 
Protectorate for work abroad. (The one exception was in connection with tlie 
construction of the railway).® 

The Committee may have been right in stating that since 1909 no 
Nyasaland labour was recruited or engaged imide iihe Profacioraie for 
work abroad, but if it had consulted the reports of the Rhodesian Native 
Labour Bureau it would have realized that the question where Nyasaland 

^ Bepmt an Emigrant Labmr, 

Ibid.,p,89. ®Ibid.,p.88. Mbid.,p.ll. 

** rbid*, p, . The exefeption Avas made iu the ease of the Trans-Zaiuhctiiti. Railway Company, 
iAife OidiUrinoe of 1909 having stated explicitly that employment of natives by this Company was 
not to bo deemed employment outside the Protectorate. 
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labour was recruited was quite irrelevant.^ This Bureau, to be sure, 
related that ‘Organised Recruiting in Nyasaland ceased in 1910’, but it 
gave at the same time the following figures of Natives recruited by it from 
Nyasaland 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1011 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

775 

2,848 

4,327 

443 

2,403 

7,062 

4,045 

, 2,163 

964 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

393 

129 

890 

1,636 

547 

88 

468 

147 

123 


Nothing about the total amount of laboui- migration to Southern 
Rhodesia can be inferred from either these figures or those given to the 
Legislative Council. But the 1911 census of Southern Rhodesia revealed 
that about 5,000 Nyasaland natives were then employed on mmes while 
there were 7,629 (7,281 male, 348 female) Nyasaland ‘Natives enumerated 
on Householders’ Forms, travelling by Rail or Coach, and Hving in Urban 
Localities’. The total of 12,600 is stated to represent the number of 
Nyasaland natives ‘living in Southern Rhodesia at 7th May, 1911’.® 
Since probably the bulk of Nyasaland native labourers staying abroad 
lived in Southern Rhodesia,'* the total number of native labourers abroad 
possibly did not exceed 20,000. Very little was known about the number 
of migrants during the following decade. The numbers of Nyasaland 
natives recruited by the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau were high in 
some years, particularly in 1913,® but dropped to almost nil in 1918, The 
amount of recruiting, however, affected very little the number of Nyasa- 
land natives employed on the Southern Rhodesia mines. While only 
2,654 were recruited in 1918-20, of whom, of course, many had returned 
by the end of 1920, the number of Nyasaland natives on those mines, which 
on 30 June 1919 was only 7,411, jumped to 14,708 on 31 December 1920. 
As to migration of Nyasaland natives in general the Colonial Reports for 
1920-2 stated: 

1920. . . . 3,533 iiativoa returnod while 6,099 left. . . . Natives leave the Pro- 
tectorate in large numbers for South Africa, where more highly paid work than they 

^ The Committee mentioned (p. 28) that ‘from time to time sinee 190!) recruiting agencies have 
been ostiiblislied just over tlio Nyasaland border in Portuguese East Africa and Northern Rhodesia 
whicli have reoniited Nyasaland labour for work chiefly on the mines’. But this refereneo certainly 
did not cover the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau, which was a somi-puhho organization operat- 
ing uninterruptedly for decades. 

^ Sec Rhodesia Chamber of Mines, Report 1917, p, 44; 1925, p. 40. 

® See Southern Rhodesia, Census Report 1911, pp. 24, 38. But see also p. 445 above. 

^ To judge from the Proceedings of the L^islative Council the only numerically important 
migration was that to Southern Rhodesia and the Transvaal; there was no migration to Northern 
Rhodesia, hut some migration to German Bast Africa oonceming whioh the Governor said: ‘A 
form of emigration whioh distinctly needed legislation . . . was the emigration of natives to 
German Territory in search of railway work. There were many dangers eonncoted with this form 
of emigration as the natives went into sleeping sickness country’ on JSmi<jrant Labour, 

P-88). 

® In this year not fewer than 7,062 or 64 per cent, of the 13,663 labourers distributed hy the 
Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau wereinatives of Nyasaland. 
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are able to find locally attracts themd They are there employed principally in 
mining, agricultural, and domestic work.® 

During 1020, an average number of 14,000 Nyasaland natives was employed on 
the Rhodesian mines. A number were engaged also for the construction of the 
Trans-Zambe.si railway. It is estimated that at least 20,000 adult males are employed 
annually outside the Protectorate.® 

1921. Of natives of Nyasaland the numbers recorded at stations of entry and 
exit were 0,419 inwards and 7,194 outwards, but it must be remembered that 
considerable niunbors annually leave the Protectorate by various routes for employ- 
ment in the Union of South Afi-ica, Rhodesia, Portuguese East Africa and the 
mines at Katangas hi the Belgian Congo. It is impossible to state numbers with any 
degree of accuracy, but the employment does not generally extend over a period of 
twelve months and it is estimated that the numbers outwards are about balanced 
by the numbers who return in any given period. The reports of the Rhodesia 
Mining Bureau shew that an average of about 12,600 described as Nyasaland natives 
were so employed during 1921.^ 

1922. As regards natives, it is only possible to say that 4,768 loft and 6,607 
entered through stations of entry, but many others crossed the borders without 
being recorded. There is a constant stream of natives to Southern Rhodesia, where 
they seek employment on farms and in mines and, for the most part, return home 
after an absence of a year or so.® 

The Administration evidently had no idea of the large number of natives 
employed outside the Protectorate. According to the Southern Rhodesia 
census of 3 May 1921 the number of Nyasaland male ‘natives actually at 
work, or present in the towns, on Census day’ was 44,702, the number of 
females being 3,172.® Since in addition considerable numbers had gone to 
the Union of South Africa, .Portuguese East Africa, and the Belgian Congo 
the total number of adult males employed outside the Protectorate can- 
not have been less than 60,000 and may have been much larger. 

The situation apparently changed little in the intercensal period 1921- 
26. The number of Nyasaland natives employed in Southern Rhodesia 
was shown by the 1926 census to he 43,169 (43,020 males and 149 females).’ 
The apparent slight decrease for men and the enormous decline for women 
since 1921 was due to the fact that the scope of inquiry had been wider in 
1921. Nor is there any indication that the number of Nyasaland natives 
working in other countries differed essentially from what it had been five 
years earlier. 

^ See also Eeport of a Commission Appointed ho Enquire into Public Revenue and Expenditure 
(19241, p. 10: ‘. . . a very considerable proportion of the. native tax is paid with money sent or 
brought into the country by natives who have left it to work for higher wages elsewhere. The 
Provincial Gommissioner of the Central Province estimates that as much as 40% of the taxes 
in his province are paid with money earned outside. We are without figures as to the Northern 
Province but the proportion may bo token to be iiigh there also where opportunities for local 
work are so very few. In the Southern Province the proportion is prohahly negligible. ’ (At that 
time the Central Province comprised six and the Northern Province four of the ten Districts 
which from 1931 on constituted the Northern Province.) See furthermore Report of the East 
Africa, Commission, p. 103: ‘In order to olitain money to pay the tax and to buy necessaries, it 
is alleged that appi'oximately 30,000 Nyasaland natives leave the Protectorate every year to 
sack work in other territories.’ 

Cohnial Reports, Nyasala^^ 

® Ibid., pp. 8-9. ■* Ibid. 1921. p. 6. ® Ibid. 7,922, p. 6. 

■ BeQHo}it\\Qrn}U\o(hi&m.iFi7Utl Eepori regarding the Census 3rd May 1921, 

^ See Southom E-hocleaia, Eeport regarding the Gemm 4th May 1026, l^fivt III, p. 47. 
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Hut the Admimstration of Nyasaland was still of the opinion that the 
number of migrant labourers was not great. In connexion with the 1926 
count an attempt had been made ‘to keep an account of natives absent in 
Khodesia, and most of the Districts rendered returns’. 


It appears that in 6 of the 10 Districts of the Southern Province 1,874 
were absent in Rhodesia and in 7 of the 10 Districts of the Northern 
Province 18,466. The Superintendent of the Census estimated the number 
of absentees from the tlmee Northern Districts which had made no returns 
at 6,101, ‘thus bringing the grand total for the Protectorate to 26,441 ’. 


In addition to those, numbera of natives from the north proceed to the Belgian 
Congo in search of work, and from all parts of the Protectorate to Portuguese East 
Africa, Tanganyika and Kenya. Probably the number of tramed natives of all 
descriptions who seek their fortune abroad is not generally realised. The Census 
returns for Southern Rhodesia indicate about 60,000 as the ntunber of Nyasaland 
natives living there, but that figui-o need not be taken too seriously. It undoubtedly 
includes a groat number of natives from Northern Rhodesia and a far greater number 
of natives from Portuguese Nyasaland who prefer to give their tribe as Blantyre or 
Nyasa rather than endeavour to enter into lengthy explanations of less well-linown 
domiciles in their own countries. The 60,000 also includes a considerable number of 
natives who never intend to return to Nyasaland and have lost all connection with 
it, but who nevertheless have not formally adopted a Rhodesian domicile. It is 
probably safe to put the number of absentees at about 30,000 .i 

As a matter of fact the Census returns for Southern Rhodesia did not 
‘indicate about 60,000 as the number of Nyasaland natives living there’. 
They merely showed that the number of Nyasaland natives employed in 
Southern Rhodesia was 43,169. This figure includes, of course, natives 
who have been absent for so long a time from Nyasaland that they are no 
more counted as absentees in the Protectorate, and it includes also non- 
taxable juveniles who probably were likewise not included in the Nyasa- 
landrecords. But the difference between 43,000 and 25,000 is too great 
to be exfilainable by these two factors alone. There are in fact reasons to 
think that the estimate of 25,441 (taxable) absentees in Rhodesia was an 
understatement. The Superintendent of Census accepts 702 as the total 
number of absentees from 9 of the 10 Districts in the Southern Province. 
Migratioir from the Southern Districts into Rhodesia was certainly much 
smaller than from the Northern Districts, but it was by no means negli- 
gible.^ How large this migration actually was it is impossible to tell, and 
it is also impossible to tell whether the Superintendent’s estimate for the 

^ JSepoi-i 1926, p. xxviii. 

See Iteport on Etnigmnt Labour, pp. SO, 
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three Hortliern Districts which made no return was accurate. Dut the 
fact that the total number of Nyasaland ‘absentees’ in Rhodesia recorded 
in the seven other Northern Districts and in South Nyasa was 19,638 is, 
it seems to me, quite reconcilable with the result of the Southern Rhodesia 
census that the total number of natives originating from the twenty 
Districts of Nyasaland and employed in Southern Rhodesia was 43,169. 
As to the absentees working in other countries than Rhodesia, the Super- 
intendent of Census seems to have estimated them at about 4,000 or 5,000. 
I should say that a guess of 12,000 or 16,000 would have been nearer 
the truth. 

Tabljs 4. Nyasaland Natives entering Southern Rhodesia in 
Search of Work, 1925-43^ 


Year 

Adul 

Original 

Registrations 

s 

Re-entrants 

Juveniles 

Total 

1925 




16,974 

1926 




16,738 

1927 

13,078 

4,209 

2,597 

19,884 

1928 

14,769 

6,004 

2,267 

22,030 

1929 

16,267 

4,553 

2,083 

23,603 

1930 

18,167 

4,320 

2,736 

25,223 

1931 

12,470 

2,549 

1,849 

16,868 

1932 

8,682 

1,417 

1,327 

11,426 

1933 1 

19,907 

3,160 

3,004 

26,081 

1934 1 

34,986 

4,854 

4,127 

43,967 

1935 1 

30,637 

2,744 

4,121 

37,502 

1936 

23,964 

1,672 

3,906 

29,642 

1937 1 

36,319 

2,128 

6,161 

42,608 

1938 

30,366 

1,260 

1,961 

33,677 

1939 

1 24,863 

2,794 

872 

28,529 

1940 

1 16,092 

1,360 

728 

18,770 

1943 

18,881 

2,427 

361 

21,059 


* See Southern Rhodesiiv, o/ f/te Chief Natiue Commissioner WliS, p. 4; 192(i, p. 8; 

1927, p. 6; ms, p. 6; 1929, p. 8; 1930, p. 8; 1931, p. 8; 1932, p. 11; 1933, p. 8; 1931, p. 0; 
1933, p. I; 1930, p.1-,1937, p. 8; 1038, p. 8; 1939, p. (5; 1940, p. 8; Southern Rhodesia, RepoH of 
Supervisor of Native Labour Immigration 1943, p. 2. The totals given in the 1943 Report (ibid.) 
for 'Native Immigrants entering Southern Rhodesia’ from Nyasaland in 1930-43 differ for most 
years from those given above. They read 26,223, 16,741, 11,582, 27,031, 43,976, 36,, 696, 29,868, 
42,698, 33,680, 28,496, 18,771, 27,064, 17,734, and 21,659. 

In the second half of the 1920s migration of labourers seems to have 
increased conspicuously.^ The number of Nyasaland natives recorded as 
entering Southern Rhodesia in search of work rose from 16,738 in 1926 to 
25,223 in 1930. The average number of Nyasaland natives employed on 
the Sonthorn Rhodesia mines rose from 13,422 in 1926 to 15,632 in 1930, 

^ This development had not been expected; see Census Report 1926, p. xi: ‘ As the produotioii 
of economic crops by natives extends over the Protectorate on an ever increasing scale, and as 
the pay and conditions of labour in Nyasaland gradually improve, it may be anticip.ated that the 
stream of emigration will gradually diminish in intensity.’ (As to the gradual improvement of 
pay there seems to have been a limit. In 1934 by far the largest empiloyer of labour m the Northern 
Province, the Public Works Department, reduced the labom'er’a rate of pay from 4d. to ‘3d. a 
day; see p. 680 below;) . 
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1 1 the total number of male Nyasaland natives employed in Southern 
Rhodesia rose from 43,020 on census date 1926 to 49,487 on census date 
1931.^ The number of Nyasaland natives employed on Northern Rhodesia 
mines, which had been practically nil in 1926,® rose to 3,944 on 31 December 
1930.® The Administration apparently once suspected that the number of 
natives AYorking abroad might be larger than it had thought it was m 
earlier years, since the Colonial Report for 1929 said that ‘any number 
between 30,000 and 60,000 are working outside the Protectorate, chiefly 
in the Rhodesias and the Union of South Africa ’.■* But the Report uj^on 
Native Affairs for 1931 reverted to the former estimates: 

It is not possible to state with any accuracy the numbers of Nyasaland natives 
who are away from their homes and at work in places outside the Protectorate. It 
is probable however that from 30,000 to 40,000 are away at one time. They go 
away and work for a year, or perhaps even two or three years, after which they 
return to their homes and after a period of rest, emigrate again. Emigration is 
greatest from the Northern Province and its flow is principally to the mines in 
iSouthern and Northern Rhodesia and to a lesser extent to Congo Beige and Tangan- 
yika.® 

Natives employed outaide the Protectorate probably number not leas than 

30.000. " 

Since on census date 1931 not fewer than 54,000 Nyasaland natives 
were employed in the Rhodesias alone and since more or less considerable 
numbers were employed in the Union of South Africa, in the Belgian 
Congo, in Tanganyika, and in Portuguese East Africa, the total number of 
natives employed outside the Protectorate then undoubtedly exceeded 

75.000. 

By the time the census was taken the economic crisis had already 
slightly reduced the number of Nyasaland natives employed abroad and 
the number decreased considerably for about one year more, but it then 
began to rise again and in the course of 1933 probably reached a higher 
level than it had ever attained before. Nor did the increase stop in 1933 ; 
it contmued at great speed in 1934 and 1935, and, less rapidly, in 1936 and 
1937. The number of Nyasaland natives employed on Southern Rhodesia 
mmes, which never before July 1933 had exceeded 16,000, was at the end of 
1933-37 18,145, 23,189, 27,406, 29,751, and 31,136. According to the 
1936 census the total number of male natives from Nyasaland employed 

^ S«o Southern Rhodcshi, Report on the Cerisus of Population, .1936, p. 106. 

" No ligurcs are available for 1026; the average for 1927 was .644. 

" See also p. 434 above. 

■* Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1929, p.23.- 

^ Report upon Native Affairs 1931, p. 8. 

" Ibid,, p. .66. The figure 30,000 seems to have been used all the time indisoriminately by 
Nyiisahind offieials dealing rvith emigrant labour. The East Africa Commission, which visited 
Nya.s.al.and in September 1924, reported (p. 38): ‘In Nyasaland wo were informed that no less 
than 30,000 Nyasa boys engage in work outside Nyasaland every year . . . .’ The Superintendent 
of the 1 92(i ceiiisus j)ut the number of nnti ves temporarily absent on cen.sus date at aboii t 30,000. 
The Superintendent of the 1931 census said likewise (p. 27) that ‘not less than 30,000 are tempo- 
rarily working outside the Protectorate’ , The above quotation from the 1931 Report upon Native 
Affairs apparently implies that the total number of natives employed outside the Protectorate , 
was estimated at probably not less than 30,000. 
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Table 6. Nyasaland Natives employed cm Ncyrthern Rhodesia Mines, 
January 1930 to December 193S^ 



* See Northern Bhodesia, MUncs Department Report 1030, Schedule No. 4; 1931, Schedule 
No. 4; 1932, Schedule No. 4; 1033, p. 20; 1934, p. 19; 1935, p. 20; 193B, p. 18; 193'/, p. 28; 
1938,9. 28. 


in Southern Rhodesia was 70,362/ or 20,876 more than on census date 
1931. 

Nothing indicates that the Administration before the end of 1936 had 
the slightest notion of the enormous amount of emigrant labour. But 
what is perhaps still more surprising is that, even if it grossly under- 
estimated the numbers, it had not realized the grave dangers of such 
migration for the native community which stayed behind. The main 
reasons why the situation was not considered very serious probably 
were that this emigration brought considerable money into the Protec- 
torate and that in spite of this emigration there was plenty of labour 
supply both for the Government and the planters. The first point was 
particularly stressed in the 1926 census report 

From the general point of view it is immaterial whether a local native works for 
a planter here or in Rhodesia. Some people might prefer to see him cultivating food- 
stuffs abroad rather than tobacco at home, and few would rather that he stayed in 
his vUlage in economic idleness. In so far as the native goes abroad he is selling a 
commodity, labom, in the highest market, and putting the average earnings abroad 
at £1 a month it is easily seen that labour is about the most valuable export from 
Nyasaland. It is reckoned that each native who worlcs in Bhodesia brings or remits 
money home to the extent of about £5 a year, after providing for his living expenses 
and purchasing the clothes and other articles with which such natives usually 
return from the South. Putting the total as low as £100,000 a year, that sum may 
be regarded as the net profit from the export of labour industry. It is open to doubt 
whether the 30,000 temporary emigrants could at present be employed at home, 
either in producing crops for export or in paid employment, in such a way as to 
provide an addition to the country’s net earnings, after meeting all expenses and 
their own maintenance and purcliases on the Rhodesian scale, equivalent to the 
£100,000 actually distributed at present. In other words, if the 30,000 natives 

^ See Southern Rhodesia, Report on tlie Oenms of Population, 1936, i>. IOC. It is very much to 
he regretted that no data are av.ailable oonceming the number of Nyasaland women living in 
Soutiutrn Rhodesia. See in this connexion Burden, Nyasaland Native Labour in Southern Rhodesia 
(1938), p. 1.4: ‘As communioations with the north improve, and they have improved greatly in 
the past three years, tho tendency of tire northern agricultural labourer is either to proceed home 
at regular intervals or to have his wife and younger children with him. Tho oomponnds of tlie 
best employers are readily recognisable by the number of married women and ohildren which are 
to be seen about.’ 
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stayed at homo and worked on European estates, would the export of tobaouo 
increase to such an extent that an additional net profit of £100,000 would accrue to 
Nyasaland after the natives had satisfied their needs on the Rhodesian scale, and 
if so, would that additional £100,000 be distributed so beneficially to the community 
as a whole as the surplus of the earnings of the emigrant labour are at present ? 

From the general point of view, again, those natives who go abroad and remit 
money home, or return with their savings, are spending more on imported goods 
and thus causing more trade and employment than if they had stayed at home, even 
if they had worked. The export of labour is thus an important item in considering 
the balance of trade. . . . 

How little the exodus affected the domestic labour market may be 
inferred from the following fact. In 1934 not fewer than 43,967 Nyasaland 
natives entered Southern Rhodesia alone in search of work. The hulk 
came from the Northern Province, and it is safe to say that in that single 
year about one-fifth of the able-bodied males^ migrated from this Province 
to Southern Rhodesia. Yet the Provincial Commissioner stated in his 
annual report;® 

Labour was plentiful during the year, and the number of those who were unable 
to find employment must have been considerable. ... 

By far the largest employer of labour in the Province was the Public Works 
Department, which probably employed more natives than all the estate owners 
together. The Department reduced the labourer’s rate of pay from four pence to 
threepence a day ; and even at the lower wage hundreds of applicants for work had 
to be refused.® 

It was in fact, if one may say so, merely by accident that the amount 
and the implications of these migi’ations were discovered. In September 
1934 a new Governor came to the Protectorate. When he arrived he 
‘.found that the declared policy of the Government was to prohibit recruit- 
ment of labour for work outside the Protectorate’ ; he ‘was informed that 
there were anything up to 50,000 natives of the Protectorate working 

‘ According to the 1931 census the total number of males over 16 {inolucling inlirms) was 
206,806. 

® ll&pmts of Provincial Oonmissionera 1934, p. 31. 

“ .B\it from 1 936 on the situation became more difficult. ‘ In the case of the new road, Likwenu- 
Kawinga-Namwora, the only altomative to employing forced labour was to olfer wages imioli 
above the current rate plus a meat ration., or cash in lieu’ (Report of the Public Worlcs Department 
1936, p. 7). ‘The same measures were adopted for tlio recruitment of labour’ in connexion 
with somo other work (see ibid., p. 8). The total expense for 32,880 man months in 1930 
£12,982. lls. Id. ‘Average cost uiisldlled labour per maii/month — 7s. lid.’ (ibid., p. 19). In 
1937 and 1938 the Department found it necessary to employ women and oliildron. 

1937. ‘In the North, particularly between Chendo-Eort Hill and Mwenzo, all able-bodied men 

are ucoustomed to leave their villages and trek to tho Lupa gold fields, so the only labourers to 
he obtained are deorepit old men and youths. Towards tho end of tho year, however, owing to 
the prevalence of famine, many women and children sought work as casual labourers and with 
their assistance it was possible to carry out a fairly large road construction programme’ (ibid. 
IMr. p. 8). ; - 

1938. ‘In the Central Division the requisite labour was, in general, forthcoming, but an 
increasing dearth of able-bodied men was observed, as a result, no doubt, of expanding activity 
in the reoruitment of labour for Rhodesia and the Union. Consequently the labour strength 
tended to comprise mainly boys up to 16 years of age and elderly men. It is to be expected that 
this tejidenoy will increase. 

‘In the northern area no difficulty was experienced in obtaming the labour required but the 
supply of able-bodied men was augmented by the recruitment ol women and children to whom 

work on tho roads appears to bo congenial’ (ibid, 7935, pp. 7-8). 
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abroad ’ ; and he ascertained that the administration ‘ had absolutely no 
means of tracing these men’d In order to ensure a stricter control of this 
emigration he decided to reintroduce recruiting within the Protectorate 
and announced in his Address to the Legislative Council on 14 June 1936 
that he had granted a private company exclusive rights for a period of 
tluree years to engage labour in the Northern Province for employment 
in Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. He also expressed 
the hope ‘to induce some other local firm of repute to undertake a similar 
agency in the Southern Province The unofficial members of the Legisla- 
tive Council were not opposed to this policy — ‘the Secretary of State 
should be told that the free flow of labour was wrong — but they resented 
that the Governor had inaugurated this policy without first consulting 
them, and the debate became quite lively: 

The Hon. T. M. Partridge . . . emphasised that Government had innocently under- 
rated the importance of the matter. 

His Excellency did not agree and said that on his arrival in the Protectorate he 
had been surprised at the little interest shown. There seemed to be no objection to 
boys drifting about without supervision.^ 

The question was raised whether it would not be preferable that the 
Government itself established recruiting bureaux, a proposal which was 
rejected by the Governor. Pinally the unofficial members demanded the 
appointment of a committee ‘to look into the whole matter’. The Governor 
had no objection. 

His Excellency said that the advantage of an investigation would be that Govern- 
ment would then be able to put up a much stronger argument to the Secretary of 
State for the definite control of labour and could say that the idea of the free exodus 
of labour was an anachronism.® 

Findings of the Committee on Emigrant Labour. The Committee appointed 
on 30 June 1935 consisted of five members (three unofficials and two 
officials).® It began its work in July, sat in Committee on 33 days between 
24 Jixly and 12 December, examined some 600 witnesses, and studied 
memoraxida and reports submitted by many others.’’’ 

The Committee in the Introduction to its Report stated:® 

As individuals we approached our task with feelings of grave responsibility : our 
knowledge of the existing conditions varied considerably, but we were all aware 
that Natives had been and still were going abroad in largo numbers to seek employ- 
ment and that this exodus must affect the social and economic life of the Natives. 

Our investigations have deepened profoundly oirr individual and collective sense 
of responsibility. We must confess that, six months ago, there was not one of us 
who realised the seriousness of the situation: as our investigations proceeded we 
became more and more aware that this uiicontroUed and growing emigration 
brought misery and poverty to hundreds and thousands of families and that the 
waste of life, hapjiiness, health and wealth was colossal. 

Sev. Summary of the Proceedings of the .Legislative Cmmeil, li Jme 1935, p. 

“Ibid., p. 5. ■ * Ibid.,: p. 16. ^ Ibid., p. 17. 

^ Ibid.; see also ibid., p. 18: ‘Such a committee would strengthen his hand if he wished to 
persuade the Secretary of State that unorganised labour was a bad thing.’ 

See Eeports of Promncial Oommissimers 1935, 'pp. 11, is. 

: Seo Report on Mmigrant Lc^our, f. 5. . ® Ibid., p. 7. 
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The report itself, which, (with Appendices) comprises 150 folio pages, 
is a remarkable document covering the whole field of emigrant labour 
from Nyasaland. I must confine myself here to summarizing the Com- 
mittee’s findings concerning the amount of emigrant labour. The Com- 
mittee starts its chapter ‘The Extent of the Exodus’ by saying d 

We wish to make it quite clear, in dealing with the extent of the exodus, that we 
carmot state with any exactitude the number of emigrants who depart annually, 
the number who retui-n and the number who do not return: our enquiries inside the 
Protectorate have met with guarded esthnatea or statements of inability to give 
definite information. 

The Committee states furthermore 

There is not the slightest doubt that the existing pass system has been a complete 
failure. The evidence of District Commissioners, Native Authorities and others has 
indicated beyond all shadow of doubt that the number of passes issued has no 
cognisable proportion to the number of emigrants. ... 

If some of us had hopes that the tax census would prove of greater value, we were 
disillusioned early on in our investigation. The tax census is designed to be a record 
of tax payers and tax defaulters. In keeping the tax census book different methods 
are adopted in different districts but, generally speaking, provided the tax is paid 
no entry is made as to whether the hut owner is present in the village or abroad. In 
most districts if a man whose whereabouts is unknown has been in default for three 
or four years, or if his wife has obtained a divorce on grounds of desertion, or if the 
village headman states that aU trace of the man is lost, the name of the defaulter is 
struck off. It will be realised therefore that the tax census is of little use as an 
indication of the extent of the exodus. ... 

(1) Evidence of District Gommissioners. The lack of reliable official information 
concerning the niunber of emigrants has been demonstrated by the replies of 
District Commissioners to a cu'cular letter sent to them by the Chief Secretary in 
June, 1036, and to a Questiomiaire which we submitted to them m the following 
month. The Chief Secretary’s letter asked for a return of the number of tax payers 
absent from the Protectorate: a summary of the replies will be fomid in Table 1 of 
Appendix 6. Our Questionnaire asked for the nmnber of adult male Natives absent 
from the Protectorate in 1934-. A smmnary of the replies are contained in Table 2 
of the same Appendix. The totals of the two returns are 46,821 and 58,328“ respec- 
tively, But neither indicato, of course, those who have been absent for so long that 
their names have been struck off the tax census. ... 

(2) Evidence from Southern Bhodesia. For many years, under its registration 
system, Southern Rhodesia has kept a record of immigrants from Nyasaland* which 
can bo regarded as substantially accm'ato. No immigrant Native lookmg for work 
can stay long in l8outhern Rhodesia without being registered. ... 

Information is not available as to the number of tho.se who went on to the Union 
after being registered in Southern Rhodesia. Most labourers- — though not all — who 
go to the Union pass through Southern Rhodesia. 

Nor is there any information available as to the number of those who retm-n. 

It is known that in 1934 12,822 passes were issued in Southern Rhodesia for 
Natives to proceed to Nyasaland. Probably a number returned without passes but 
on these figures the not exodus to and through Southern Rhodesia hi 1934 amounted 
to 31,146. 

(8) Number em, ployed on Souffiern Ehodeaian Mines. Tliere are no records available 
to indicate the total niunber of Nyasaland Natives resident in Southern Rhodesia 

- o “ Ibid., pp. 1.8-16. 

‘'.riiis total does not include migrants from the Upper Shire, Lilongwe and Dowa districts, 
as the District Commissioners ooncemed were unable to give an estimate of the numbers.’ 

: See Table d above, 
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ill any one year. Available records are limited to the number employed on the mines. 
Since 1924 the number of Nyasaland Natives employed on the mines has never been 
less than 12,000. The average in 1934 was 20,007. In June, 1936, the number was 
24,300 : it has always represented one third of the total mine labour. 

The Nyasaland Native does not as a rule like mine work. It would appear that 
for every one employed on the mines four are employed in other work. It appears 
fui'ther from our evidence that the average duration of absence of the Native who 
goes to Rhodesia, and returns, is from three to five years. 

(4) Estimate of Numbers now worMng in Southern RJwdeaia. Basing our estimate 
on the figures of immigration into Southern Rhodesia, on the nature of employment 
and average duration of absence, and on evidence from reliable sources in Southern 
Rhodesia, we make a conservative estimate that, as we report,^ there are 75,000 
Nyasaland Natives in Southern Rhodesia. 

(6) Numbers of Emigrants to South Africa. The number at present in the Union 
is more difficult to estimate. We have received however from a reliable source the 
information that in 1932 there were approximately 10,000 ‘prohibited immigrants’, 
of whom nearly all were Nyasaland Natives, on the Witwatersrand, in Durban and 
Pretoria. We Imow of other centres® in the Union in which for many years numbers 
of Nyasaland Natives have been employed. We believe that 20,000 would be a fair 
estimate of the number resident in the Union in 1934. 

(6) Numbers of Emigrants increasing rapidly. If cash remittances from labour 
abroad are an indication of the numbers of the labourers that number is increasing 
very rapidly. The Postmaster-General has supplied us with details regarding 
remittances for the first six months of 1934 and of 1935. ... A study of these tables 
shows a percentage increase for the Protectorate as a whole of 66-83%. 

(7) Other Countries to which Emigration occurs. While Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union have received moat of our emigrant labour in the past, there are other 
countries which have employed and still employ large numbers. 

Portuguese East Africa has for many years employed Nyasaland Natives on the 
Sugar Estates and in domestic and office work. There are probably from 2,000 to 

3.000 employed in that country at present. 

The Union Miniere in the Belgian Congo used to employ a considerable number 
of Nyasaland Natives. Of recent years it has replaced most of the foreign unskilled 
labour by local labour. There are still however a number of Nya.saland Natives, 
mostly Tonga, in employment there. 

The Northern Rhodesian Government estimates that there are approximately 

2.000 Nyasaland Natives employed in Northern Rhodesia at present. 

(Since the war Tanganyika has employed large numbers of Nyasaland Natives in 
Government service as teachers, clerks, hospital dressers, etc. We have soon a list 
of two hundred names of men from Nyasaland employed in Dar-es-Salaam who are 
connected with one mission alone in Nyasaland. Of recent years this skilled migra- 
tion, considerable as it was, has been overshadowed by migration of unskilled labour 
to the Lupa Gold Fields. In Appendix 6 wiH be found the report of one of our 
members who visited the Lupa area. It is estimated that there are now some 16,000 
on the gold fields and that in addition some 2,000 to 6,000 Nyasaland Natives are 
employed elsewhere in Tanganyika. 

(8) Estimate of Total Exodus. We have no hesitation in stating that the total 
number of Nyasaland Natives at present abroad is in the neighbourhood of 120,000. 

(9) Evidence of Census Report. Confirmatory evidence as to the extent of the 
exodus can bo found in the Census Report of the year 1931. (This is the last occasion 
on which a census was taken.) 

The census shows that adult females outnumber adult males by some 106,000 
although the number of child males exceeds that of chUd females. The Census is 
conducted as far as the Native population is concerned on the de jure system, 
i.e., it includes ‘all natives permanently domiciled whether in fact that native was 
^ Dgc. 1035. ^ 2 *A.£r. MfisRiiTia. T?krl>RrfinTi. MofklfirfoTilfii'n. T)ft H'nftk.* 
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actually present or whether he was away abroad or even in another part of the 
Protectorate’. 

(10) Proporticm of Absentees to total male Population. If our estimate of 120,000 
is approximately correct, it appears that more than a quarter of the adult male 
population is absent from the Protectorate. 

(1) The Evidence of District Commissioners was summarized by the 
Committee as follows 

Appendix 6. — Table 1 

Estimate of the Number of Tax Payers who are at Work or seeking Work 
outside the Protectorate, 1935 

{Extracted from District Commissioners' replies to a Secretariat letter) 


District 

Estimated 

number 

District 

Estimated 
n le 

District 

Estimated 

number 

Port Herald 

Chikwawa 

Blantyre and Central Shire 
Cliolo 

Mlanje 

Cliiradzulu 

Zomba 

2,200« 

300 

1,000 

1,046 

1,000 

766 

2,500 

Liwonde 

Fort Johnston 
Nohou 

Fort Manning 

2,260» 

9055 

3.600 

6.600 

700 

3,000® 

2,600" 

Kota-Kota 

Kasungu 

Mzimba 

Chinteche 

Karonga 

3,0005 

1,354" 

8,000’ 

4,000 

2,300 

46,821 


* For names of Districts see Table 2, p. 534. 

“ ‘ Of this number not more than 650 continue to pay tax in Nyasaland.’ 

® ‘ Figure given is — between 2,000 and 2,600.’ 

^ ‘At least this number.’ 

® ‘ This figure is baaed on the number of Protectorate passes issued since January, 1934 ’ 

' ■ Estimated that between 300-400 absentees have been struck off the Ust and are not included 
in this figure.’ 

’’ ‘Approximately.’ 

* ‘This figure does not include 200 absentees who have been struok off the census.’ 

‘ Figure given— between 2,000 and 3,000.’ 

Appendix 6. — ^Table 2 

Estimate of Number of male Adults outside the Protectorate in 1934 
{Extracted from District Commissioners' replies to Questionnaire) 


District 
Lower Shire 
Chikwawa 
Central Shire 
Cbolo 
Mlanje 
Blantyre 
Chiradzulu 
Zomba 
Upper Shire 
South Nyasa 
Ncheu 

Fort Manning 
: Lilongwe 


Approx. 100 
1,042 
2,000 
470 
1,000 
2,600 
Unlmown 
696 

3.600 

6.600 
671 

Unloiown 


Kota-Kota 

Kasimgu 

Mzimba 


West Nyasa 
North Nyasa 

Total — (Excluding Upper 
Shire, Lilongwe and Dowa, 
and placing Mzimba at 
22,760) 


Estimated number 
Unable to Estimate. 
6,000 
3,000 

Impossible to say ; 
Estimate 60%-70‘yo 
of population is 
absent. 


6,000 




See BepoH ^ Emigrara Labow,p. 116, Appendix 6, Tables I and 2, 
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It appears that in a number of cases the District Commissioners entered 
the same figure in their replies to the Secretariat letter and in the Com- 
mittee’s Questionnaire; in a few eases the former figure was higher, in 
many cases it was lorver. That the total of the entries in the Questionnaire 
(58,328) was so much higher in spite of the fact that estimates were lack- 
ing for three Districts was evidently due to a misunderstanding. The 
District Commissioner of Mzimba had stated in his reply to the Secretariat 
letter that approximately 8,000 taxpayers of the District were at work or 
seeking work outside the Protectorate in 1935. But when asked by the 
Committee ‘What number of the total male adult labour population of 
your district were employed outside the Protectorate during 1934?’ he 
answered : ‘ Impossible to say ; estimate 60%-70% of popirlation is absent 
What he evidently meant was that it was impossible to say how many 
were employed outside the Protectorate but that 60-70 per cent, of the 
total male adult labour population of 36,000 were absent from the District. 
Yet the Committee entered 65 per cent, of 36,000 or 22,750 as the number 
outside the Protectorate. Another mistake of the Committee, which, how- 
ever, worked in the opposite direction, occurred in the case of North 
Nyasa (total male adult labour population 10,000). The District Com- 
missioner had entered in the Questionnaire : ‘In Rhodesia and S. Africa 
600. In Tanganyika, probably 50% of total labour population.’ The 
Committee entered only ‘In Rhodesia and S. Africa, 600’ and overlooked 
the 6,000 in Tanganyika.^ But even a more careful use of this very 
defective evidence would not have permitted the drawing of any definite 
conclusions. 

(2) The Committee apparently underestimated the number of Nyasa- 
land natives who returned without passes from Southern Rhodesia. It is 
safe to say that in 1934 when 12,822 returned with passes at least an equal 
number returned without passes. It is inconceivable that the net exodus 
should have exceeded 18,000. 

(3) The Committee errs in assuming that ‘there are no records available 
to indicate the total number of Nyasaland Natives resident in Southern 
Rhodesia in any one year’, and that ‘available records are limited to the 
number employed on the mines ’. It was apparently not aware of the fact 
that the censuses recorded the total number of Nyasaland natives employed, 
in Southern Rhodesia. These censuses show that for every 1 employed 
on the mines in 1921 and 1926 2, in 1931 2-5, in 1936 1-6, and in 1941 1-S 
were employed in otlier work; they disprove the Committee’s belief 
that for every one employed on the mines fom- are employed in other 
work.® 

^ Ibid., p, 90. 

® At another plaoe (p. 3(5) the Committee took account only of tlie 5,000 natives in Tanganyika 
find overlooked the 500 in Rhodesia and South Africa. 

“ Sec also Burden, p. 4: ‘At present only approximate estimates can bo given of the distribu- 
tion of Nyasaland natives as exact figures are recorded only in respect of the mining industry 
■which in 1937 employed an average of 30,777 natives from Nyasaland. 1 estimate tlie numher 
employed in agrieulture at 25,000 and those working in the towns at 20,000. Of the latter figure 
at least half are to be found within the boundaries of the Salisbury Municipality.’ 
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(4) In view of the Committee’s assumptions it would not have been 
surprising if it had come to the conclusion that the number of Nyasaland 
natives employed in December 1935 in Southern Rhodesia far exceeded 
100,000. It shows the great caution of the Committee that it arrived 
at an estimate of 75,000. This was probably not, as the Committee 
thought, a conservative estimate, but since according to the census 
taken a few months later 70,362 male Nyasaland natives were employed 
m Southern Rhodesia, the Committee’s estimate came remarkably near 
the truth. ^ 

(5) If more recent estimates are exact, the estimate that 20,000 ISTyasa- 
land natives were employed in 1934 in the Union was probably no over- 
statement.^ 

(6) A large increase in cash remittances from labour abroad from one 
year to the next does not necessarily imply an essential increase in the 
number of labourers abroad. But the Committee, actually, does not take 
account of this increase in cash remittances in estimating the total number 
of ISTyasaland natives employed abroad in December 1936. 

(7) The Committee reckoned with 2,000 or 3,000 ISTyasaland natives 
employed in Portuguese East Africa, apparently a similar number in the 
Belgian Congo, 2,000 in Northern Rhodesia, and 17,000 or 20,000 in Tangan- 
yika. The estimate for Portuguese East Africa is certainly not too high,® 

^ Unfortunately the terminology used by the Committee is quite loose. It speaks iudisorimin* 
ately of Nyasaland natives ‘employed’, ‘now working’, ‘resident’, ‘living’, and ‘at present’ 
abroad. The statement that ‘there are 75,000 Nyasaland Natives in Southern Ehodesia’ was 
certainly an understatement if it was to comprise all Nyasaland natives in Southern Rhodesia 
(including women and including men absorbed m life in the reserves). But the context, it seems 
to me, shows that the Committee all through wants to estimate the number of male natives 
‘employed’ abroad (probably including those seeking employment). 

It is very difficult to state precisely the groups of alien natives living in Southern Rhodesia 
who aro not included in the census figures relating to the number of alien natives in employment. 
They certainly do not include: 

(1) Unemployed men and women. 

(2) Men ahsorbediiilife in the reserves. ‘Marriage with women resident in the countries to which 
our labourers migrate is doubtless responsible for keeping many permanently abroad. There 
must ho ihousands of Nyasaland-horn men who have become absorbed in life in the reserves in 
Southern Rhodesia.’ (Report on TSmigrant Labour 1935, p. 29.) 

(3) The few craftsmen working on their own account (see Burden, p. S). 

They probably exclude wholly or in part: 

(4) : Natives employed by other natives. 

(6) Natives who have succeeded in changing their ‘foreigner’s’ pass for a local inhabitant’s pass 
in Southern Rhodesia (see Report on, Emigrant Labo^ir, p. 29). 

“ See also in this connexion Report on. Nyasaland Natives in the Union of South Africa and in 
Southern Rhodesia by the Senior Provincial Commissioner, John 0. Abraham (dated 22 Pob. 
1937), pp. 2-3 : ‘ Enquiries at the Immigration Department failed to eUoit any definite informa- 
tion obout the numbers and distribution of Nyasaland natives. I had hoped that, in view of the 
fact that each male immigrant is charged a fee of 6«. for his permit on which his tribe is recorded j 
that statistics might be available from which a reasonably accurate figure might he obtained in 
substitution for the successive estimates, largely guesswork, of the total of Nyasaland natives 

entering the Cuion To sum up, all my local enquiries in the Union failed to elicit any definite 

total of tho number of Nyasaland natives employed, there ; such information as 1 did obtain tends 
to confirm the latest suggestion that 20,000 would be a fair estimate of the total number resident 
in the Union.’ ■: ■ ' ' 

* The Ooinmissiouor of Lower Shire reported that 1,637 labourers from his District were 
empiloyed in Portuguese East Africa, and natives from other Districts, both northern and southern, 
woreTikewiso reported to have gone there; see Report on Emigrant Labour, p. 99. 
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find the estimate for Northern Rhodesia is no doubt too low.^ But the 
estimate for Tanganyika is much too high.® 

(8) Since the number of Nyasaland natives employed in Southern 
Rhodesia exceeded. 70,000, and since the number employed in other 
countries can hardly have been less than 35,000 and may have exceeded 
40,000, the Committee’s estimate that the total number of Nyasaland 
natives employed abroad was in the neighboiu-hood of 120,000 can be 
accepted as fairly accurate. 

(9) The fact that according to the 1931 census report adult females out- 
number adult males (including ‘absentees’) by some 105,000, although 
the number of child males exceeds that of child females, indicates that 
many Nyasaland natives staying abroad were omitted at the count ; but 
it affords no confirmatory evidence as to the extent of the exodus. That 
the number of males under marriage age exceeded the number of females 
under marriage age was evident^ due to the fact that girls between 14 
and 16 were usually considered as of marriage age while boys of that age 
were not so considered. The genuine excess of female over male adults 
was probably less than 90,000, and a considerable part of this excess may 
have been due to causes other than migration. It should be realized, more- 
over, that in 1931 the number of Nyasaland natives employed abroad was 
so much smaller than in 1935 that it is futile to seek in the 1931 returns a 
corroboration of figures relating to 1935. 

(10) Even if the Nyasaland natives employed abroad in December 1935 
numbered only 110,000 and not 120,000, they probably would still have 
constituted about one-quarter of the total male adult population. 

Migration 1936-44. Other attempts to ascertain the number of Nyasaland 
natives emj)loyed outside the Territory were made in accordance with the 
Agreement concluded on 21 August 1936 between the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland.® A survey carried 
out from .February to October 1937*^ yielded the following results 

^ Over 1,300 natives from Nyasaland were employed on the Northern Rhodesia mines alone. 
See also p. 434 above. 

^ The Committee refers the reader to the report of one of its meinbera who visited the Lnpa 
area. But this report (ibid., pp. 120-3) merely states that ‘Nyasaland natives obtaining Lnpa 
Controlled Area passes at Mbeya District Office’ averaged 15 per day from Jan. to Oct. 1935. 
Since, on the one hand, these natives comprised only a fraction of those who went to Tanganydra 
while, on the other hand, ‘most go for a short period 2-3 months’, it is impossible to draw from 
the visiting member’s report any conclusion as to the number of Nyasaland natives employed on 
a given date in Tanganyika. The Commissioner of North Nyasa, as has been mentioned, indicated 
that 6,000 natives from his District were employed in Tanganyika, but all other District Com- 
mitsioners entered cither very small figures or vague replies in the Committee’s Questionnaire. 

“ See p. 463 above. 

* Sec Eeporls of Provincial Commisaioiiers 1937, p. 15: ‘In February four Cadet Officers of the 
Admiinstration were seconded for special duty under a Senior District Ofiioor for the purpose of 
taking a Population Survey showing the distribution of the male adult poijulation. This was 
necessary under the Salisbury Agreement Of 1936, whereby the three territories of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland undertook to supply to each other by October 1937 
particulars showmg the labour supplies available in each territory.. The survey was completed 
by October . . . .’ See also Eric Smith, Report on the Direct Taxation of Natives in the Nyasaland 
Protectorate (dated 19 Aug. 1937), p. 11: ‘All males are being recorded with their address abroad 
if known ; or if not known, where they were last heard of and when they left the Protectorate ’ . 

** See Bell Commission, Report Nyasaland,, p. 387. 
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Southern 

Province 

Northern 

Province 

Total 

'L'otal adult male population 

231,009 

259,990 

490,999 

Nuiribor of acbilt malo.s unfit to proceed to work I 
for wage-s 

23,260 

24,218 

47,478 

N umber of adult males fit to proceed to work I 
for wages . . . . . . 

207,749 

235,772 

443,521 

Number of fit adult males employed for wago.s 
in countries other than their own 

22,360 

67,747 

90,097 

Number of fit adult Nya-saland emigrants not 
heard of since 1930 [included in preceding 

flgiw'e] 

2,986 

19,262 

22,238 

Porcontage of fit adult naale population em- 
ployed for wages in countries other th.an 
their own ...... 

10-8 

28'7 

18-3» 

Number of lit adult males employed for wage.s 
in their own country .... 

1 38,463 

10,346 

48,799 

Number of fib adult rnalo.s making livelihood at 
homo in the production of economic crops, 
i.e., excluding subsistence producers . 

81,702 

88,944 

170,646 

Number making livelihood at home in other 
wholetime economic production and distri- 
bution . . . . . . . 1 

2,026 1 

816 

2,840 

Total number of fit adult males not earning 
wages, and not engaged in production of 
economic crops or earning livelihood in other 
eoonomio production and distribution, i.e., 
subsistence producer's 

63,219 

67,920 

131,139 

Estimate of total internal labour requirements 
for ensuing year ..... 

46,248 

13,270 

69,618 


Should read 20'3. The Commission by mistake related the number of absentees to the total 
adult male population and not to the fit adult male population. Its statement that ‘ 18'3 per cent, 
of the fit adult population is employed for wages in countries other than their own’ (ibid., p. 96) 
is, therefore, wrong. 

I have summarized in Table 7 the results for the various districts, distin- 
guisMng the countries where those employed outside the Territory were living . 

The figures concerning adult male natives employed outside tlie Terri- 
tory were certainly much more complete than those provided by the 
District Officers in 1936. But, shotving a total of 90,097, they were stiU 
quite defective,^ Even so the proportion of natives from the ‘Dead North’ 
(Kota Kota, Kasungu, Mzimba, West Nyasa, North Nyasa) who were 
returned as employed outside the Territory was not less than 42-6 per cent, 
of the total number of adult males fit to proceed to work for wages. The 
number of natives who had not been heard of since 1930 appeared to be 
22,238, of whom 10,582 came from the ‘Dead North This, however, did 
not imply that the supply of labour in Nyasaland lagged behind the demand . 

^ Soo also EiOport of the Acting Coiumisaioner of the Northern Province {Repurls of Promneial 
Commissioners 1937, p. 60) : ‘During the year the labour and population census of the Protectorate 
was undertaken by Administrative Cadets under the supervision of tlio Hpocial CommiBaionor 
and later by District Officers. Results for the Province were never finally completed : in North Nyasa 
otders weTe received to cease work at a time when there yet remained one hundred and twenty six 
villages unsur voyed, and in the West Nyasa District the continued opposition of the Atonga made 
progress so inipossiblo that the attempt to carry out the special census had to be abandoned.’ 

•* The figures of ‘the lost ones’ (raachona) are probably understated for many districts. It 
seems most unlikely, for example, that West Nyasa, which showed by far the largest proportion 



Table 7. Adult Male Natives employed for Wages, Nyasaland, 1937^ 



1 , Report Nyasahmd, p. 337. ® ‘Excliisive of over 7,000 imm igrant Anguru labourers chiefly on tea estates’ (ibid., p. 13). 
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The male adult native population survey revealed that the supply of labour 
gi'eatly exceeded the demands of the industries of the Protectorate, even after full 
consideration had been taken of the number of male adult labourers employed for 
wages both within and outside of the Protectorate, and those engaged in the pro- 
duction of economic cash crops and in other whole-time occupations.! 

.In accordance with the Salisbury Tripartite Agreement identification 
certificates were issued free to all able-bodied male applicants wishing to 
migrate to neighbouring territories after 1 January 1938, and entry into 
either Southern or Northern Rhodesia was to be refused after 1 March 1938 
to any Nyasaland native not in possession of an Identification Certificate.^ 
The number of certificates issued with endorsements was as follows:^ 


Year 

Province 

1 Endorsements made to 

South- 

mi 

South 

Africa 

North- 

Rho- 

Tangan- 
yika 1 
Terri- 

Belgian 

Congo 

Port. 

East 

Africa 

Other 

[ 

1 

Total 

1938 

Southern 

13,674 

1,129 

154 

157 

2 

679 

9 

15,704 


Northern 

24,195 

4,034 

821 

254 

18 

90 

0 

29,667 

1939 

Southern 

11,460 

1,879 

165 

56 

— 

648 

28 

14,316 


Northern 

18,611 

6,638 

1,140 

85 

10 

60 

37 

26,671 


Another estimate made for the end of 1938 put the number of Nyasaland 
natives employed outside the Territory at 113,500.^ The Labour Branch 
of the Provincial Administration described the situation as follows 

South Africa. No strictly acoiu'ate figures can be given, but it is estimated that 
at the pre.sent time at least 27,000 Nyasaland natives are employed as wage-earners 
in the Union of South Africa. Of this number it is estimated that 8,000 are engaged 
on mines (gold, platinum, copper etc.) 3,000 in other industries such as railways, 
cement works, garages etc., 2,000 in hotels and as domestic servants and the remainder 
on farms. The Witwatersrand Native Labour Association were granted permission 
to engage up to 8,600 natives in the Northern Province on the 22nd June, 1938, for 
work on the Witwatersrand gold mines. At the close of the year the Association had 
accepted some 4,000 recruits. 

... The average mine-worker stays at work for 12 months and then returns home 
to rest. Agricultural workers and others stay for longer periods of work but there 
is a steady ebb and flow movement going on all the time the turn-over leaving a 
slight preponderance each year in favour of the Union of South Africa. 

Tanganyika Territory, It is estimated that some 7,000 Nyasaland natives seek 
employment in Tanganyika Territory annually in Government service, on the sisal 
estates arid at the Lupa goldfields. None of this labour is contracted. The work on 
the Lupa gold fields is extremely popular in the Northern Districts of the Pro- 
of nativoa employed outside the Territory, should have ‘loaf only 3 per cent, of its adult, mido 
population. It should he realized, on the other hand, that not all the 22,238 ‘ fit adult Nyasaland 
emigrants not hoard of since 1930’ were stfll in 1937 employed for wages in other onuntries. 
Some had died and some survivors were no longer wage-earners. 

^ Meport of Labour Bramch of Provincial Adminutration loss, li. ll. 

^ 8eo Jleport of Provincial Oommisaioners 1937, p. 16. But see also ibid. 1933, p. 51 : . the 

Govornmont of that Colony [Southern Rhodesia] undertakes to turn back aiy' persona found 
without oertifioates or endeavouring to make their way into the Union of South Afrioa, but it is 
known that many people are successful in defeating the authoritie,s in both cases.’ 

® See BcporJ of Labour BraruA of Provincial Adrninistralion 1938, p. 21 ; 1039, p, lb. 

Ajieo Golonial Bcports. Nyaialand 1038, p. 36. . 

“ licpart of Labour Branch of Provincial Adminislralion 1938, pp. 15-16. 
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teotorate. Nyasaland natives work for spells of three or four months, unless they 
are Foremen or sldlled -workmen, and then return home. A count of Nyasaland 
natives on the gold fields during September, 1938, disclosed 2,163 then working. . . . 

Northern Rhodesia. It is estimated that some 4,000 Nyasaland natives are 
employed in Northern Rhodesia. A considerable number of these are employed on 
the Copper Belt, while others are engaged in Government service, on farms and -with 
industrial undertakings. Natives who go to Northern Rhodesia for work usually 
obtain seasonal employment and there is a constant to and fro movement. 

Southern Rhodesia. ... At the close of the year 1936, according to Southern 
Rhodesia statistics, there were 70,363 Nyasaland natives employed’- and at the end 
of the year 1938 it is estimated that between 72,000 and 75,000 were employed. 

Twenty eight thousand of this number are employed on the mines, the remainder 
in agriculture and other industries. 

It will be noted by reference to Appendix II that 37,760 identification certificates 
were endorsed for Southern Rhodesia during the nine months ended the 31at of 
December, 1938. 

Unfortunately, no strictly accurate figures exist of the numbers of Nyasaland 
natives who have returned home from work in Southern Rhodesia dm’ing the year, 
or, for that matter, from any other place outside the Protectorate. From information 
available, however, of fewy crossings, rail passages, etc. etc. it is estimated that 
some 31,000 of our natives returned home m comparison with an influx of 33,577 
[into Southern Rhodesia]. 

Although the present ebb and flow movement of labour gives no cause for concern, 
a more accurate appreciation of the numbers returning home seems desirable, more 
especially in those districts whore the exodus has been unduly heavy. These figures 
must necessarily come from within the Protectorate and a scheme for collecting such 
statistics is being considered for partial, if not general, application in the Protectorate. 

It can be accepted that two labourers go from the Northern Province to every 
one from the Southem Province, for work in Southern Rhodesia. 

On the basis of the 1938 estimate (sMghtly revised) the following estimate 
was made for the end of 1939 



Southern 

Mhodesia 

South 

Africa 

Northern 

Rhodesia 

Terri- 

tory 

Belgian 

Congo 

Portu- 

guese 

EasiAfrica 

Total 

Absent at 1 Jan. 1939 . 

75,000 

27,000 

4,300 

5,890 

600 

1,976 

114,768 

Emigrated* 1939: Contracted . 

736 

6,882“ 

2,179 


950 



8,568 

Uneontracted 

27,760 

1,408 

162 


530 

32,048 

Returned 1939; Contracted 

1,015 

3,847 






Uncontracted . 

25,364 

1 8,000 

2,318 

1,035 

11 

1,027 1 

37,755 

Migrated from S. Rhodesia to 
S, Africa . . . 

-9,000 

+9,000 



~ 


_ 

Absent at 31 Dec. 1939 . 

68,117 

33,214 

3,390 

5,967* 

598 

1,479 

112,765 


’ with Identification Certificates, except the 950 labourers contracted for TaiiBuuyika. 

“ ‘The quota of natives allowed the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Limited, for work on 
the Rand, is 8,500 at any one time. This number had not been attained at the end of the year owing to 
tl»o general embargo, that was put on recruiting in the Protectorate between the 4th Septomber and the 
10th October. The Association also stopped recruiting during the months of May, June, and a portion 
of July’ {ItepOTi of Labour Lepartmml of Promnoial Administralion 193V, p. 10). 

“ ‘ Owing to the alluvial working.s at the Lupa becoming exhau-sled and some small workers havmg 
closed dOTO on account of the war, there is not now such a great demand for labour as in previous 
years . . . ’ (ibid., p. 11). 

’ This -wa.s the figui-e ascertained for 6 May 1936. It probably was higher at the close of the 
year since the number of Nyasaland natives employed on Southern Rhodesia mines inoreased 
from 27,186 on 30 Apr. to 29,761 on 31 Dec. 

See Report, of Labour Department of Provincial Adminialraliun 1939, p. 19. ‘The numbers of 
natives -who returned ... are in the case of Southern Rhodesia based on figures supijlied by the 
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As regards the total man-power of the Protectorate the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Administration stated d 

It is estimated that the number of adult males in the Protectorate fit to leave 
their villages for work for wages can reasonably be put at 329,000. Of this number 
at the close of the year it is estimated that (a) 87,292 were making their livelihood 
at home in the production of agricultural crops for sale; (6) 3,421 were engaged at 
homo in other economic production and distribution; (c) 62,613 were employed for 
wages by non-natives of the Protectorate; and (d) 112,766 were away at work in 
other territories. The balance of some 60,000 able-bodied natives remain in their 
villages either as subsistence producers or resting before going out for work again. 
Labour is employed chiefly m agriculture ; in tea, cotton, tobacco, soap, sisal, and 
rubber factories ; by commercial firms, railways and Government departments ; and 
in domestic service. 

It seems impossible to reconcile this statement with the figures ascer- 
tained at the 1937 survey, which showed a total adult male population of 
490,999 and put the number of adult males fit to proceed to work for 
wages at 443,621. The figure of 490,999 adult males may at first sight 
seem excessive, since the 1931 count had shown only 408,799 adult males, 
and since according to the population estimate for 1936 and 1937 the 
total male population of the Protectorate had increased since the count 
by only a few thousand.^ But neither the count nor the population 
estimates included ‘the lost ones’* and they were probably also quite 
incomplete concerning those temporarily absent.^ Even so the 1937 
survey figures may have been too high.® But the 1939 figure of 329,000 
adult males fit to leave their villages for work for wages (including 112,765 
who were at work in other territories) seems far too low.® 

Southern Rhodesia Government; in the case of South Africa aa regards unoontrnoted labourers 
the figures are supplied by the Labour Officer, Johannesburg; in the case of Northern Rhodesia 
and Portuguese East Africa the figures have been afforded by the Principal Immigration Officer 
and in respect of Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo they are proportionately calculated on tlie 
average between the Southern Rhodesian and Northern Rhodesian total of returnees.’ 

' liepoti of Labour Department of Provincial Administration 19S9, p. 8. 

^ See Blue Books 1036 and 1937, Section 16, p. 2. See also Bledisloo Commission, Beport, 
p. 183. 

® It may bo mentioned incidentally that it seoma wrong to include ‘the lost ones’ in the 
number of adults fit to proceed to work for wages. Since they have not been heard of for seven 
years they must be treated like other (permanent) emigrants, who, of course, are not included. 

■* See also iu this connexion Erie Smith, Report on the Direct Taxation of Natives in the Nyasa- 
land Protectorate (1937), p. 11: ‘Considerable difficulty has been experienced tlirougbout my 
enquiries in olrtaiiiiug reliable information concerning the number of absentees working outside 
tlie Protectorate, as for various reasons the District Census Records do not show tlio great 
majority of these absentees.’ 

“ h'or 1938 the number of ‘adult males who were fit to work for wages’ was estimated at 

424.000 (see Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1938, p. 36) or nearly 2O,000 less than in 1937. This, 
however, was not due to a belief that the total number of adult males had been overstated in 
1937 but ratlier to a ehango of opinion as to the number of those not fit to work for wages. ‘The 
tfltal number of adult male taxpayers in the country is estimated to be 496,200 of which number 

71.000 are exempted from taxes for various reasons, but mostly because they are unfitted to earn 

a liveiiliood’ (Medical Report 1938, p. 11). But a correct appraisal of the various figures is again 
diffloult owing to loose terminology. The adult males inoludo juvenile workorswho aro under 
tax-payingage,. ■ : - , 

° The iiuniber of fit adult males making liveiiliood at home in the production of ceonomio 
crops, which m the 1937 survey had been put at 170,640, was estimated in 1939 at 87,292; the 
figure of subsistenoB producers was reduced from 131,139 to ‘some 00,000’. 
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As regards the migration of Nyasaland natives from Southern Rhodesia 
to the Union and the number of Nyasaland natives employed in these two 
countries, the 1939 report of the Labour Department of the Provincial 
Administration contains three different statements; 

(1) Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining reliable statistics of the 
number of northern natives, both those entering the Union and those already 
employed in the various industries, and. these could only be compiled by visiting 
all ports of entry and the industrial centres where such natives were known to be 
found in appreciable numbers. During the first half of the year over 7,000 temporary 
permits were issued to Nyasaland native immigrants at the four northern Transvaal 
stations of Messina, Louis Trichardt, Pietersburg and Potgietersrust, and after- 
adding an allowance for those issued in the second half of the year and deducting a 
proportion for renewals for those previously employed in those areas, it is estimated 
—and this is probably air under-estimate — that in 1939, 9,000 Nyasaland natives 
entered the Union clandestinely from Southern Rhodesia. Similarly no official or 
reliable figures could be obtained which showed the munbers of these ‘prohibited 
immigi-ants ’ who were leaving to return to their homes, but an approximate calcula- 
tion, based on the numbers known to be employed in the various industries, indi- 
cates that approximately 8,000 uncontracted Nyasaland natives must have left to 
return to the Protectorate or to Southern Rhodesia.^ 

The figures [balance remaining in Southern Rhodesia and the Union] must be 
taken only as a rough estimate rmtil the Southern Rhodesian Government publishes 
official statistics for the year 1939. It is believed that many more Nyasaland natives 
may have migrated from Southern Rhodesia to the Union. The number of our 
natives in Southern Rhodesia on the 1st of January, 1939, was probably nearer 

78.000 than the 75,000 quoted and at the close of the year the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia maintained that there were not more than 68,000 of our natives 
in the Colony. “ 

(2) The flow of Nyasaland natives from Southern Rhodesia to the Union of South 
Africa still continues at an alarming pace and the total entering the Union from the 
Colony in 1939 is thought to have been anything between 9,000 and 14,000, as 
compared with an estimate of 11,000 for 1938. The total number of Nyasaland 
natives in Southern Rhodesia at the 31st December, 1939, is estimated to be about 
68,000, but this figure is to be accepted with reserve until March next when fuller 
information on the subject will bo available from the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. If this figure is anything like correct, it is now thought that the total in 
the Colony at the end of 1938 must have been considerably in excess of the 72/75,000 
then estimated. The lower number of Nyasaland natives in the Colony is, of cour.so, 
accounted for by the losses to the Union and there maj'^ well be nearer 40,000 than 
the 33,000 Nyasaland natives estimated as being employed in the Union.'’ 

(3) The number accredited to the Union of South Africa may i>rove to be very 
much lower than is actually the case, for it is now believed that there wore 
considerably more than 76,000 Nyasaland natives in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Ist January, 1939, and that the exodus from Southern Rhodesia to the Union may 
have been nearer 14,000 than the 9,000 estimated^ 

The Colonial Report for 1939 tends also to consider the figures entered 
for Southern Rhodesia and the Union, as minimum figures : 

Of the 112,800 Nyasaland natives believed to bo employed in other territorie.s 
between 68,000 and 72,000 are working in Southern Rhodesia, between 33,000 and 

36.000 in the Union of South Africa, 4,000 in Northern Rhodesia, and 6,000 in the 
Tanganyika Territory.® 

^ Report of Labour Department of Provincial Administration 10S9, p. 10. 

° Ibid., p. 9. “ Ibid., p. 12. ** Ibid., p. 19. 

® Report on the Social aijd Economic Progress of the People of Nyasaland 1039, p. 29. 
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Finally, the Medical Eeport for 1939 states:^ 

The Nyasalaiicl Labour Commissioner estimates that at the close of 1939 there 
were 116,766 Nyasaland male natives working in adjacent territories as com- 
pared with 114,776 in 1938. The following data aro from figures kindly provided 
by him. 

Working in S. Ilhode.sia 71,117 . . . 

The last quotation indicates that the Lahoiu’ Commissioner had finally 
decided to raise by 3,000 the figure of ISTyasaland natives employed in 
Southern Ehodesia at the end of 1939.® 

The whole discussion on migration from Southern Ehodesia to the 
Union seems quite confused. The Labour Commissioner says that ‘the 
total entering the Union from the Colony in 1939 is thought to have been 
anything between 9,000 and 14,000 as compared with an estimate of 

11.000 in 1938’. This .seems to indicate that the number of migrants was 
about the same in both years. How is it then to be explained that this 
migration should have reduced the number of Nyasaland natives employed 
in Southern Ehodesia very considerably in 1939 but had not at all this 
effect in 1938 ? The explanation, I suppose, is that the Labour Commis- 
sioner, in making his computation for 1939, overlooked that the number 
of migrants from Southern Ehodesia to the Union was largely offset by 
migrants who returned from the Union to Southern Ehodesia.'^ In any 
case there seems no reason to suppose that the number of Nyasaland 
natives employed in Southern Ehodesia had changed essentially in the 
course of 1939. The numbers of Nyasaland natives employed on Southern 
Ehodesia mines at the end of 1938 and 1939 were 28,866 and 29,292 
respectively.® 

Although the available data are not very satisfactory, it is safe to say 
that the number of Nyasaland natives employed in the Union at the end 
of 1939 was higher than when the Committee on Emigrant Labour made 
its estimate, that the number of Nyasaland natives employed in Southern 
Ehodesia had not changed essentially, and that the number of Nyasaland 
natives employed in all other countries combined had decreased (owing 
to the reduction in the number of those working in Tanganyika). The 
total number of Nyasaland natives employed outside the Territory had 
certainly not declined. 

The war, of course, affected the laboiu- situation. 

The principal objectives in planning the war effort have been: — 

(a) the enlistment of as many fit men as possible— European and African — in 
the military units of the Bast African Forces ; 

T Medical Eiport loss, , / 

'“All other figures are the same as tho.se reproduced on p. 671. 

® It is diHioult to see how ho could have obtained this result which substituted an increase of 

1.000 for a decrease of 2,000 in the total number of absent natives. 

* See also in this connexion the quotation from his Report, p. 10. 

^ The nujtiber doercased up to May 1939 and inorcased thereafter (see Table 6). See also in this 
ooimexion Southern Rhodesia, Bepott on Mines 1039, p 7 'The flow of labour lioni Nyasaland 
was interrupted during the year owing to the suspension by the Nya-sahind authorities of the 
issue of passports,: but the supply lias been resumed and was satisfactory during the last few 
■ months.’ . - j y 
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(6) the production of essential foodstuffs for local requii’ements, civil and 
military ; 

(c) The production of economic crops in carefully selected and already tested 
areas ; 

(d) the supply of labour for certain important local industries, and the encourage- 
ment of labour surplus to essential local needs to proceed to Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa to assist in the war effort there. 

At the end of the year Nyasaland had approximately 220 Europeans and 10,000 
Africans serving with the military units of the East African Forces.’^ 

The available data on emigrant labour are somewhat scanty for the war 
years. I shall fii’st summarize the most important iigmes for 1940-4. 

The numbers of civilian Nyasaland Natives absent from the Protec- 
torate were estimated as follows : 


31 Dee. 

Southern 

Rhodesia 

Union of 
S. Africa 

Northern 
Rhodesia 1 

Tanganyika 

Territory 

Other 

Territories 

Total 

19401 

67,000 

31,000 

3,000 

800 


(101,800) 

194P 

73,000 

29,865 

4,500 

1,600 

1,246 

110,100 

1942“ 

69,000 

26,000 





1943® 

71,677 

24,733 





1944® 

78,668 

33,028 

4,600 

800 


116,986 


* See Report of Labour Department 1940, p. 1 ; Medieal Report 1040, p. 6. 

“ See Report of Labour Department 1941, p. 7. Apart from 1 10,100 ‘ able-bodied males employed 
outside Proteotorate in civil ocoupationa’, there were 11,000 ‘able-bodied males with army’; 
see ibid., p. 16. 

® See ibid. 1944, pp. 6-6. 

* See ibid., p. 2. The number of Natives absent from the Protectorate and serving in the 
Military Foroes was approximately 26,000 at the end of 1944 ; see ibid. 


The numbers of Identification Certificates issued to emigrant labourers 
were 26,000 in 1940 and 32,000 in 1941.® In 1942-4 they were as follows :® 



1 Endorsements made to 


Southern 

Union 

Northern 

Other 


Year 

Rhodesia. 

of S. Africa 

Rhodesia 

Territories 

Total 

1942 

19,443 

2,642 

1,402 

373 

23,8()0 

1943 

26,119 

6,264 

1,354 

1,309 

268 

32,995 

1944 

30,620 

6,901 

369 

38,199 


^ Report of Labour Department 1941, pp. 1-2. See furthermore, ibid., p. 13: ‘At the end of 
December ninety three Nyasaland natives had enlisted in the South African Non-European Army. ’ 
“ See ibid. 1940, p. 2; 1941, p. 9. 

” See ibid. 1944, p. 1. ‘The increase of 14,339 in 1944 over the 1942 figure does not necessii dly 
represent the inorease in emigration over the period. There seems reaeon to believe that there is 
a growing approciatioii of the value of the Identification Certificate as a Passport and Uiat 
numbers of Africans, who formerly would have gone without one, now apply for a certificate 
before leaving’ (ibid.). ‘The figures of Certificates endorsed for travel to Southern Rhodesia do 
not, in fact, represent the number who have gone to work in that Colony. Numbers of Africans, 
particularly from the northern districts, use the Identification Certificate to assist them to pass 
through Southern Rhodesia. They seem to have little difficulty in entering the Union whoi’e 
there is a ready market for their labour’ (ibid., p. 2). ‘S3 per cent, of the 5,901 endorsements for 
South Africa in 1944 is in respect of men recruited by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 
tion ; the balance is in respect of men who have returned on leave from South Africa with permits 
to re-enter issued by the South African Immigration Authorities’ (ibid., p. 1). 
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Tile numbers of Nyasaland Natives who left the Protectorate and who 
returned were estimated by the Nyasaland Government as follows d 



j Southern 

Bhudesia 

Union of j 
1 8. Africa 

Northern 
\ Rhodesia 

1 Tanganyika | 
j Territory | 

Other Terri. 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1040 

1041 

1940 

1941 

Left (a) 

19,000 

26,339 

14,000 

11,737 

1,600 

1,661 

600 

500 


788 

Left (ft) 

291 

706 

3,533 

8,055 

— 

— 


j ^ 

~ 

— 

Returned (a) 


23,637 


14,401 


1,360 


460 


705 

Eeturnod {b) 


405 


6,891 

- 


~ 

- 1 

~ 

~~ 


{a) Independently. (i>) Under contract. 


The Southern Rhodesia Government put the total numbers of Nyasa- 
land Natives entering the Colony in 1940-3 at 18,771, 27,054, 17,734, and 
21,659 respectively.® 

At the census taken in 1941, 71,505 male Nyasaland natives in employ- 
ment (67,168 Unrecruited and 4,337 Recruited) were enumerated in 
Southern Rhodesia,® The numbers employed on mines are shown in 
Table 5. 

I shall now give for individual years some passages from official reports. 

1940. In Nyasaland, beyond the usual rainy season scarcity, there has been no 
noticeable shortage of labour despite the active recruiting campaign for the armed 
forces during the second half of the year. ... In May, in order that the military 
recruiting campaign should not be prejudiced, the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association closed their recruiting activities .... 

The effect of the military recruiting campaign was to retard appreciably the flow of 
emigrants to the South. The numbers registered as entering Southern Rhodesia during 
the year was 18,771, a fall of over 9,000.‘ This reduction is by no means due, however, 
solely to recruiting for the army. Other factors were the natural uncertainty about the 
war, the improvement in the price of local agricultural products and the encourage- 
ment to produce more food so as to be prepared for all possible calls upon supplies,® 

* See MepoH of Labcm Department 1940, p. 1 j 1941, p. 8. It will be noticed tliat the number of 
Nyasaland Natives who went under contract to Southern Rhodesia was very sinail. Sea also in 
this connexion Burden, pp. 2-3 : ‘ . . . the majority of Nyasaland natives who live in districts from 
which emigration has been prevalent for some years are well aware of the activities of recruiters 
and are usually strongly averse to becoming “oibalo” — a term of opprobrium originally denoting 
“forced labour” and now iiidisoriminately applied to all recruited or attested labour. The result 
of this aversion is that of the immigrants attested by recruiters, the majority are either from 
tribes unaccuatoraed to emigration such as Anguru or Amanganja from tho Lower Shire districts 
or consist of those who lack the initiative or physical strength to proceed any further on their 
own. In consequence the employer only too often flnda that ho has paid a considerable fee for a 
useless labourer and as the private recruiting agency is generally called in to supply the require- 
ments of tliose employers who cannot obtain voluntary labour the resulting conjunction of 
ineffloient labourers and bad employers causes diffleulties . . . .’ 

8eo Soutlierii Rhodesia, lieport of Supervisor of Native Labour Immigration 7,9 /3, p. 2. 

Sec Economic, and Statistical Bulletin of Southern lihodesia, 21 Mar. 1942, p. 2; ibid., 7 Apr. 
1942, p. 3., .. 

: •* The number had deoreosed from 4-2,698 in 1937 to 33,580 in 1938 and to 28,496 in 1939. See 
?io\\t\ion\B.haL\cs,ia., Report of Supervisor of Native Labour Immigration 1943, p. 2. 

® See also Nyasaland Protectorate, '-Bepor/o/iaiowUepartmenJ 1940, p. 2: ‘Registered tobacco 
growers on Native Trust Land for the 1940/41 season have increased hy 16,400 to 56,737. Those 
on private estates increased by 3,100 to 19i687. These large increases are, of course, responsible 
to a considerable extent for the reduction in emigration.’ The total number increased to 82,788 
in 1941/2 and to 108,147 ill 1942/3; see ibid. 1944, p. 4. 
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Recruitment for agricultural and mine labour has been in abeyance since the com- 
mencement of the military recruiting campaign.^ 

It is estimated that the numbers returning from these countries [Union of 
South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyilsa Territory] are approxi- 
mately the same as those entering them. It is impossible to say how many of 
those who entered Southern Rhodesia did so with the intention of working 
in that territory. Many continued southwards to seek work in the Union of 
South Africa .... In Tanganyilca the number of our natives employed has con- 
siderably decreased owing to reduced activity on the alluvial gold deposits of the 
Lupa. In Northern Rhodesia a somewhat smaller number was employed than in 
1939.1 

Excluding indentured labour employed by the Chamber of Mures on the Reef it 
is estimated that 23,000 of om- natives are in the Union, of whom 21,400 are in the . 
Transvaal. 

Many Nyasaland natives contract connubial ties with women in the Union. As 
husbands they are favoured because they are, as a rule, more generous than is 
the male Union native. This amiable trait is, however, only too often the begin- 
ning of their detribalization in that they never have sufficient money to return 
home. 

Clandestine immigration into the Union shows no signs of falling off. 5,000 
natives registered at Messina during the year but 14,000 are estimated to have 
found their way into the country 

Constant difficulty is experienced in making contact with relations of deceased 
natives owing to so many having assumed false names on entermg the Union and 
posing as Union or Portuguese natives in order to obtain urban employment. 
Nyasaland natives recruited in then- own country are employed on 20 Reef Gold 
Mines. At the end of the year, including those recruited in the Union, 6,282 natives 
were so employed. 43 new arrivals from Nyasaland were repatriated before they 
commenced work and 104 were repatriated as unfit or disabled during their period 
of employment.® 

1941. In common with other colonies a very appreciable percentage of the 
country’s productive man-power is with the aimed forces or is employed as laboui’ers 
on productive war work in the Union of South Africa and the Rhodesias.® 

The Witwatersrand Native Labour A.ssociation were permitted to re-open recruit- 
ing for the Rand mines (to a maximum of 8,500 natives) with effect from the 1st 
May ....■* 

While the popularity of the Witwatersrand Nati ve Labour Association has become 
firmly established because of the excellent conditions and treatment the natives 
receive under this organisation there still remains a strong reluctance to sign a 
contract on the jiart of most natives. Tliis is accoimted for partly by the fact that 

® Ibid. 1940, p. 1. 

® Ibid,, p. 4. See also Medical liepnrt 1940, p. 6: ‘Of the number offering for recruitment to 
tlio W.N.L.A. 30% had been rejected on medical grounds. 207 of the 3,533 passed as fit locally, 
were returned from the Rand as unfit for service for various reasons.’ 

^ SepoH of the Department of AgricuUum 1914, -p, 10. 

* Report of Labour DepartmeM 1941, p. 2. See also ibid., p. 12: ‘The Wit-waterarand Native 
Labour Aasoeiation had all but reached their quota of 8,600 Nyasaland natives by the end of the 
year. The number of recruits repatriated before commencing work expressed as a percentage of 
the new arrivals was '54.’ See, furthermore. Medical Report 1941, p. 9: ‘The Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association recruits labourei-s from Nyasaland for work at the Rand Mines in 
South Africa. They maintain their own doctor who examines and paisaes labourers seeking employ- 
ment. The standard of fitness required is high and special attention is given to the condition of 
the lungs. Local Africans of poor physique have begun to learn that , to apply for recruitment 
by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association is of little use. The Medical OfSoer main- 
tained hy W.N.L.A. advises that of 10,661 natives examined he passed 9,548 as fit for work on the 
Rand.’ . , 
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many thousands of Nyasaland natives accustomed to work abroad have established 
their own conneotiona, and partly to the known tenacity of the African in retaining 
his freedom even at the cost of some inconvenience to himself. He refuses to bind 
himself to an unlmown omployer.i 

It is estimated that some 12,000 Nyasaland natives entered the Union clande- 
stinely during the year . . . 

There has heon a big demand in Southern Rhodesia for Nyasaland labour' during 
the year on acooimt of the increased acreages on the tobacco estates and to expansion 
in the farming and mining industries.® 

It is impossible to say how many of those who entered Southern Rhodesia did so 
with the intention of working there; it can be stated, however, that at least 10,600 
Nyasaland natives entered the Union of South Africa clandestinely, and that a 
great many of them assmned temporary Portuguese East Africa domicile for the 
purpose.^ 

The total number of Nyasaland natives registered as having entered the Colony 
during 1941 was 27,046 an increase of 8,283 over the previous year. The number 
reporting their departm-e for Nyasaland was 13,296. It is e.stimated that a further 
10,000 odd natives left without reporting their departure.® 

The number of Nyasaland workers in the Tanganyil?a Territory remains fairly 
constant. In Northern Rhodesia a somewhat larger number was employed than in 
1940. Those employed in other territories — ^notably Portuguese East Africa — 
return to their liomes in Nyasaland at regular intervals. 

The total niunber of Nyasaland natives estimated to be working outside the 
Protectorate at the end of 1941 is slightly under the average number for the past 
four years." 

1944. In November, 1942, under the pressm'e of military requirements, it 
became necessary to prohibit the recruiting of natives, other than for military 
duties, for service outside the Protectorate. Subsequently, when the ban was 
removed in September, 1943, recruiting was resumed on a reduced scale.’ The 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association’s quota was fixed at 5,000® as against 
8,600 in 1942, and oh'cumstances have not yet permitted a resumption of the higher 
rate.® 

In consequence of the better wages and generally improved working conditions 
in all industries and farms there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
Northern natives entering the Union, whilst fewer have left, when compared with 
the figures for 1943. 

The estimated figures of immigrants for 1943 and 1944 are 7,000 and 12,600 
respectively, exclusive of labour recruited by the W-N.L.A. 

At the end of the year some 6,278 of the total Nyasaland natives in the Union 
were men enrolled by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association for the gold 

’ RepoH of Labour Deparlmml 1941, p. 9. ® Ibid., p. 12. 

" Ibid., p. 10, " Ibid., p. 8. 

“ Ibid., p. 11. “ Ibid., p. 8. 

’ See also in this connexion Southern Bhodesia, Report of Supervisor of Native Labour Immigra- 

tion 1943, p. 4: ‘Passports for Southern Bhodesia were again issued to migrants of the Northern 
Province from about September 1st, which resulted in a big influx from Nyasaland for the last 
three months of the year. These Natives informed mo that they intended getting into Southern 
Bhodesia wliile the going was good as they never knew when the issue of passports would he 
stopped again.’ 

“ See also Nyasaland, Medical Report 1943, p. 8: ‘Beoruiting by the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association was continued on a reduced scale during the year. The standard of fltnoss 
required is high and the medical practitioner employed by the Association in Nyasaland reports 
that of 6,144 natives examined, 828 were, rejected. The main causes of rejection were poor 
..physique and defective lungs.’: : . - .. . . : 

" Report of Lnljour Department 1944,p.^. SeealsoAfedicaiBsporf 7944, p. 6: ‘The Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Assooiation was granted a permit to engage, during the period September, 1944 
to September, 1948, 6,000 natives for service on the goldmines of the Witwatersrand.’ 
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mines. The estimated figures for Nyasaland natives leaving the Union (exclusive 
of compulsorily repatriated W.N.L.A. recruits) are : — ! 

1942 1943 1944 

10,000 7,800 6,3401 

The Rhodesian Chamber of Mines recruited 207 natives in 1942 on a permit for 
2,000. The permit was renewed in 1943 but was not operated. The average number 
of Nyasaland natives employed in the Southern Rhodesian mining industry (not 
necessarily by members of the Chamber of Mines) at any one time is about 22,000 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the reluctance of natives to enter into a contract 
for work in Southern Rhodesia is due to the uncertauity of the conditions to be met 
with on mines in that country.^ 

No natives were legally recruited in Nyasaland for Southern Rhodesia in 1044 
and of the 27,884 who entered that Colony during the year only 2,830 were recruited 
and attested before a Native Commissioner. 

Labour conditions are reported to vary considerably and to bo far from satisfactory 
on some mines and farms.® 

The count of 1946. New light on the number of absentees was thrown 
by the count of the African population made in the spi’ing of 1945. The 
Superintendent of Census reported: 

Although, for administrative purposes, a knowledge of the numbers of absentees 
is of the first importance, this is the first occasion on which returns have been 
rendered. . . . The returns show 133,306 persons absent abroad of whom 9,440 are 
women. Of this total 24‘11% ai-e reported as having left Nyasaland before the 
beginning of the European War, 66-96% since the 3rd of September, 1989, and 
18-94% were serving with the armed forces. In spite of the difficulties faced by 
enumerators,® these figures do correspond approximately with the estimates sub- 
mitted by the Nyasaland Government Representatives in neighbouring territories. In 
all probability they are on the low side since persons who do not keep in touch with 
then- villages and who do not return at regular intervals are apt to be forgotten. 
The returns of men serving with the armed forces corre-sponded closely with the 
known figure. From time to time extravagant estimates have been made of the 
adult male emigrant population that has become lost to the Protectorate. If this 
were the case, it might be expected that a census would show a disproportionate 
excess of females to males. The 1946 census recoi-ds 49-2 males and 60-8 females to 
every 100 of the population — ^a remarkably oven balance between the sexes. It is fair 
to assume, therefore, that the estimates of absentees submitted by the Government 
Representatives are reasonably aceva-ate and that ‘the lost ones’ do not number 
more than a few thousand.® 

According to the estimates submitted by the Nyasaland Labour 
Representatives in neighbouring temtories there were at the end of 1944 
117,000 (civilian) ‘Africans absent from the Protectorate’ in the Rhodesias, 
the Union of South Africa, and Tanganyika Territory. There were in 
addition approximately 25,000 Africans absent from the Protectorate and 
‘serving in the Military Forces ’.® As compared with this total of 142,000, 
the 1945 count showed 133,306 Africans absent abroad, including 25,236 
‘serving with the armed forces’. But neither of the totals is all-inclusive. 

* lUporl of Labour DepaHmmt 1944, G. . ■ 

A Ibid., p.' 3. ®Ibid., p. 5, 

'* Soo also Oansuo Ruport 1945, p. 2 : *. . . the information regarding absentees demanded a 
high degree of patienoo and determination’. 

^ Ibid., p. 15. 


See p. 575 above. 



Table 8. De facto African Popiibaion and Absentees, Nyasaland, 1945 
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As regards the count, ‘the returns of absentees purport to show only 
those who have kept in touch with their villages and there are known to 
be many persons who are “lost” ’d The census report, moreover, considers 
all the 133,306 persons absent abroad to be over 18 years old.^ This would 
suggest that children and juveniles were omitted. The estimate of 142,000, 
on the other hand, excludes those absent in areas other than the Rhodesias, 
the Union of South Africa, and Tanganyika Territory ; it may have been 
incomplete also as regards visitors and as regards Nyasaland labourers 
who claimed to come from Portuguese East Africa. 

It appears that of the total male adult population 24-2 per cent, were 
absent from the Protectorate. The percentages were 39'3 for the Northern 
Province, 24‘1 for the Central Province, and 19-7 for the Southern Province. 
More than 40 per cent, of the male adrdts were thus absent from Chinteohe 
(60-2) and Kasungu (43-7).® 

The results of the 1946 count are summarized in Table 8. 

IV. Composition op the Native Population 
1. 1921-U 

In order rightly to appraise the composition of the native population as 
shown by the counts and estimates made prior to 1945 it is necessary to 
realize that they refer to the de, jure population which differs essentially 
from the de facto population as very many natives ‘permanently domiciled ’ 
in the Protectorate are working abroad^ while comparatively few natives 
from other territories are temporarily present in Nyasaland.® 

Sex. According to the counts of 1921, 1926, and 1931 the ratio of females 
to 100 males was llo-O, 114-8, and 112-7 respectively.® The figures for the 
Southern Province were 109-8, 109-7, and 106-9 ; for the Northern .Province 
119-6, 119-6, and 118-2. The enormous excess of females in the Northern 
Province (in spite of the inclusion of absentees) must be due in a large 

' Census JRepori 1945, 'p, 13. * See ibid. 

^ It should be realized, of course, that in addition to those absent abroad there are people 
absent in other Districts. According to the 1946 count, the total number ‘Absent, working or 
visiting in other districts in the Protectorate’ was 46,225 (32,559 males, 13,866 females). The 
adult males present in the Kasungu District numbered 5,833, while 1,482 were counted in another 
District and 4,521 were absent abroad. 

* As shown in Section III, the number of males employed outside the Protectorate was 60,000 
or more in 1921 and 1920, 75,000 or more in 1931, and over 100,000 from 1935 on. Many of them 
had been away for years, but the great majority was considered ‘temporarily’ absent. The 
number of absentee women (married or unmarried) was comparatively small. 

® The rule to exclude those temporarily present was apparently not observed everywhere. In 
di80us.sing the 1931 census results, the District Commissioner, Chilcwawa, stated; ‘During the 
last four years the population of this district has increased by about 10 per cent owing to the 
cotton industry attraotmg many new permanent settlers. In addition to this, there has come 
about a large floating population which comes into the district from other districts to plant or 
assist in planting cotton and leave after the harvest. It is possible that quite a number of these 
have been counted in this year’s census taken in April last and may give an exaggerated idea 
of the population of the district.’ {Oensw Meport 1931, y. li.) 

‘ The estimates for 1911 and 31 Dec. 1920 showed 126-1 and 117-8 females per 100 males. See 
ibid. mi.y.U; 1921, p. 6 ; Blue Book 1920, Section 15, p. 1. 
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measure to emigration.^ Since the excess was already very large in 1921, 
there must have been a very large emigration before that year. That, on 
the other hand, the excess decreased very little in 1921-31 indicates 
that emigration continued during this period. Aecordmg to the estimates 
for 31 December 1939 the ratio of females to 100 males rose to 110-6 
in the Southern Province, 121-1 in the Northern Province, and 115-8 in the 
Protectorate.^ 

Agre. According to the three eormts the percentage of children under 5 
among the total population was 29-05, 27-63, and 27-66 respectively, the 
percentage of persons between 5 and marriage age 13-13, 13-91, and 14-67 
respectively, and the percentage of people of marriage age 57-82, 68-46, 
and 57-67 respectively. The 1931 census report says that ‘the enormous 
di-op in numbers ’ from the first to the second group ‘must be due to deaths 
in the first period, and these deaths must occur chiefly in the first year of 
life, because the later they are postponed the less effect will they have in 
lessening the numbers of the population in the second period. The fall 
in 1921 amounted to 67 per cent, in 1926 to 30 per cent, and in 1931 to 
40 per cent.’’’ 

It is interesting to note that neither the 1921 nor the 1931 census report 
challenged the accuracy of the distribution by age. The 1921 report said 
explicitly 

As regards the division of 5 years and under, although native parents have no 
means of telling the exact ages of their children, they can probably be relied on to 
remember that period of time with some degree of accuracy; and as there is no 
reason to believe that overestimation of that age was more common than under- 
estimation, or vice-versa, the 6gures obtained may probably be regarded as sub- 
stantially accurate. The division by age of marriage can have presented no difficulty 
to the native mind. 

Actually many natives (including enumerators) had not the slightest 
idea of what was to be understood by age of marriage. In South Nyasa aU 
single persons, including the oldest bachelors and spinsters, were returned 
in 1921 as under marriage age, while in West Nyasa no fewer than 20-3 
per cent, of the people of marriage age were entered as single. In 1931 this 
percentage was 12-8 for South Nyasa and 17-3 for West Nyasa. But the 
official who was Superintendent of Census both in 1921 and 1926 had 
apparently himself no clear idea what might be the marriage age. In 1921 
he considered 20 years as the lower limit,® while he said in 1926 : ‘Marriage- 
able age would probably be in the neighbourhood of 14 for females and 
1 6 for males, at which age natives would be more developed than Europeans 
at corresponding ages.’® He changed likewise in 1926 his opinion as to tlie 

The term ‘emigration’, ns used in this section, inoludea migrants staying abroad and not 
counted as absentees. 

^ Tlie ratios for 31 Duo. 1041 were 108-6j 128-2, and 117-8 respectively. 

“ Ocnsxis lleport 1937, p. 25. This statement is evidently taken from ‘Notes on the N 3 'asaland 
Censnsi by tlie Senior Hualth Officer {Medical Report 1931, Appendix III). The actual drop, 
however, was 55 per cent, in 1921, 50 per eenti in 1926, and 47 per cent, in 19.31. 

^ Oemus Report 1921, p. 3. 
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capability of the natives to distinguish children under 5 from older children, 
and now thought that both in 1921 and 1926 there was reason to heheve 
that overestimation of that age was quite common. 

The age groups relate rather to social and physical states than to definite time 
periods. It is most likely that enumerators have on both occasions counted children 
as being 6 when they cease to sleep in their parents’ huts, and it is probable that the 
actual age would be nearer 7.^ 

But his successor, in analysing the 1931 figures, again thought that the 
youngest group included only children under 5 and that the next group 
comprised for each sex children over 5 and under 16. 

Since at the 1921 count the first group was more than twice as large as 
the second group it is of course absolutely impossible that the first group 
comprised only 5 years and the second group 15 years. But the assump- 
tion made at the 1931 count was also wrong. Since the first group was 
nearly twice as large as the second group, the first group cannot have 
comprised only 5 years and the second group 10 years. The suggestion 
made in the 1926 census report that the first group comprises the first 7 
years of life and the second group for the girls the next 7 years and for 
boys the next 9 years certainly comes much nearer the truth, but this too 
cannot be accepted as correct. 

That many parents put the marriage age lower for girls than for boys 
is in itself not surprising and is a plausible explanation of the fact that in 
the Southern Provmce the ratio of females to 100 males between 6 and 
marriage age was at the three counts 80-8, 86-2, and 84- 1. But the ideas 
about the respective lower limits of marriage age for boys and ghls 
evidently differed very much from district to district and varied also 
considerably in the course of time. In the Northern Province as a whole 
the ratios of females to 100 males between 5 and marriage age were 88-8, 
88-0, and 96-9 respectively, and while in the Mlanje District (Southern 
Province) the figure for 1931 was 67-8 it was 124-6 in the Dedza District 
(Northern Province). There was certainly a strong tendency to put the 
beginning of marriage age lower for girls than for boys, but the extent to 
which this was done varied enormously and there were notable exceptions 
to this rule. 

The assumption that the first age group comprised about 7 years and 
the second group about 8 years may possibly be correct in all cases Avhere 
the number of children in the first group did not exceed the number of 
children in the second group by more than, say, 75 per cent. But the 
difference was greater in 1921 in 13 of the 18 districts, in 1926 in 14 of the 
20 districts, and in 1931 in 13 of the 20 districts. In South Nyasa 1921, 
the first group Avas 5 times as large as the second group ; in Upper Shire 
1931, the first group was 3 -3 times as large as the second group. The 
anomalies are, of course, more striking still in some smaller administrative 
subdivisions. A few examples taken from the 1926 census report may 
serve as an illustration 
1 Ibid. 

“ See ibid., Apj)ondix, pp. 11-12; 29, 42, 46. 47-8, 106-8, 161-5. 
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District 

Chief or 
Headman 

Villages 

‘Under S' 

‘Between 5 and 
age of marriage' 

Central Shire 

George. 

11 

467 

40 


Masache 

21 

676 

53 

Mlanje 

Nyangu 

2 

120 

3 


Malika . 

70 

3,220 

264 


Chiniko 

49 

2,033 

142 


Chingoli 

7 

330 

14 


Cliiwewe 

20 

769 


Fort Manning 

Zulu . 

62 

3,208 

638 


Mlongeni 

63 

1,745 

1,935 


Mkanda 

61 

2,576 

602 

West Nyasa 

Mlowe . 

24 

1,079 

1,096 


Mbwana 

26 

1,382 

1,806 


Mknmbira . 

47 

1,620 

1,102 


Mankambila . 

53 

1,278 

2,459 


Kabunduli . 

55 

1,615 

923 


Gulu . 

31 

939 

803 


Marenga 

49 

1,614 

2,876 


Kanyenda . 

36 

2,585 

1,136 


Tlie above table shows first seven areas in which the children ‘under 6 ’ 
were more than 10 times as numerous as those ‘between 5 and marriage 
ago It shows secondly the age distribution in the three sections of the 
Manning District. Each section consists of 61 or 63 villages, and each 
section has 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants under mamage age. But in Zulu 
there were about 6 times and in Mkanda about 4 times as many children 
tinder 5 as over 5, wMle in Mlongeni the children under 5 are less numerous 
than those over 5. Finally, the table shows the age distribution in the 
eight sections of West Nyasa. The differences here are also striking. In 
Mlowe and Gulu there are about as many children under 6 as over 6; 
in Kanyenda there are more than twice as many children under 5 as over 
6 ; in Manlrambila and Marenga there are nearly twice as many children 
over 5 as under 5. 

It evidently does not help much to substitute 7 years for 5 years as the 
upper limit of the first age-group. It is obvious that where the number of 
children in the second group is nearly twice as high as in the first group, 
the second group must have comprised a large proportion of the children 
under 7. It is obvious, on the other hand, that where the number of 
children in the fii'st group was more than, say, 2-5 times as high as in the 
second group, the first group must have comprised a large proportion of 
the children over 7. It is evident, finally, that where the first group was 
more than, say, 5 times as numerous as the second group the results have 
no meaning whatsoever. The attempts to distinguish between the younger 
and the older children have failed completely, and the elaborate efforts of 
the Superintendent of Census and the Senior Health Officer to draw 
conclusions from these figures served no useful purpose.^ 

Kivn just one examiile. The Superintendent of Census points out {Ceraius lieport 1031, 
p, 25) that in 1026-31 the poreentago increase was larger for the children over 6 than for the 
children under 5. AU that can Ije safely inferred from this, it seems to mo, is that the wrong 
allocations to the lower age-group were slightly fewer inl931 than inT92(i. ButtheSuperintendont 
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In view of the varying interpretations of the term ‘ marriage age ’ it is 
doubtful, furthermore, whether any final conclusions can be drawn from 
the proportion of persons under marriage age. The percentages for the 
whole Protectorate at the three counts were 42-2, 41 -5, and 42-3 respec- 
tively. The figures for the Southern Province were 42-0, 39'9, and 41-4 ; 
for the Northern Province 42-4, 43-0, and 42'9. The variations are small. 
If the lower limit of marriage age was actually about 15 years, the pro- 
portion of people under marriage age would appear to be high. But this 
is what one would expect in a cmmtry with a large excess of women. In 
1931 the ratio of persons under marriage age to 100 females of maniage 
age was 131-8 ; 132-8 in the Southern Province, and 131-0 in the Northern 
Province. These ratios are not particularly high. 

The large excess of women deserves particular attention. There were 
in the Southern Province in 1921 123-5 females to 100 males of marriage 
age. By 1926 the figure had dropped to 120-6 and by 1931 to 117-4. Part 
of this excess was due to the fact that girls between 14 and 16 years were 
usually included while boys of that age were excluded. Assuming that 
there had been at the time of each count 102 females to 100 males under 
marriage age,^ the ratio of females to 100 males of marriage age would 
appear to be 116-3, 115-5, and 110-8 respectively. The excess of women, 
especially at the earlier counts, seems large. But as there was some, though 
not much, emigration of men, this large excess of women in the Southern 
Province may be accepted as genuine.^ In the Northern Province the 
ratio of females to 100 males of marriage age was 138-6, 143-8, and 133-9 
respectively. The factor of the difference in the age limit for boys and for 
girls is small but is apparently responsible for the great fluctuations in the 
ratios. Assuming that there had been all the time 102 females to 100 males 
under marriage age,®’ the ratio of females to 100 males of marriage age 
would appear to be 135-0, 136-3, and 132-4 respectively. The preponderance 
of women in the Northern Province is enormous, but emigration from this 
Province was also enormous.'^ Assuming that three-quarters of the excess 

of Census gives the following explanation (ibid., p. 26): ‘It is . . . extremely probable that between 
1028 and 1931 a considerable immigration set in and continued throughout the period. The.so 
immigrants w-ould bring with them families constituted in much the same way as the indigenous 
families, and would thus introduce a large number of individuals in the 6-15 group who so far 
as hlyasaland is concerned had never been in the 0-5 group ’ 

' The counts show ratios of 93-4, 95-2, and 93-8 respectively. 

“ The 1933 Medical Report suggests (p. 14) that one reason for the large excess of women is 
‘the immigration of polygamous families’. But this argument is not convincing. Polygamy in 
the Southern Province is rare, and in the Mlanje District which had the largest proportion of 
immigrants the number of wives is practically the same as the number of husbands (in 1931, 
29,963 and 29,440 respectively). 

’ Tile counts show ratios of 97-9, 94-1, and 100-3 respectively. 

Strange to say, it did not occur to the Superintendent of Census, when discussing the excess 
of women, that emigration of men may play a part. After having pointed out that in 1926 in 
Lower Shire, Lilongwe, Dowa, Momheras, West Nyasa, and Kasmigu (all of which except Lowor 
Shire are in the Northern Province) the ratio of females to 100 males at all ages was 121-9, as 
against 114-8 for the country as a whole, he said: 'It is diffioult to account for this discrepancy. 
In each of the six districts except Momheras there is actually an excess of males over fomales in 
the lowest age group, and also in the adolescent group except in Dowa. The excess of females 
as compared with the rest of tho community Would appear to be attributable entirely to the 
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325,280 

202,994 

205,805 

1 

It 

1 

63,978 

93.566 

1 II 

B 05 

179,587* 

106,496 

128,231 

1 

g 

Males 1 Females 

is 

§ S ^ 

1 11 

II 

(3 ^ 

84,952 

43,157 

52,851 

96,008 

57,858 

65,137 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Total 

165,052 

183,564 

348,616 

162,628 

193,941 

356,669= 

209,816 

232.719 

1 

1 

is 

2 M S 

1 II 

3 

J 

83,019 

90,456 

173,475 

81,299 

98,260 

179,559 

105,367 

115,056 

i 

Province 

Southern 

Northern. 

Total 

Southern 

Northern 

. Total 

Southern 

Northern 

1 

H 

1 ■ 1 

1921 

1926 

1931 
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was due to emigration the deficit of men attributable to this factor would 
have amounted to 41,636, 43,469, and 50,060 respectively.^ 

Conjugal condition. The figures of mai'ital condition among the natives 
must not be taken too literally. 

The definition of mairiage cannot ... be laid down with the precision obtaining 
in European countries owing both to the growing laxity in this respect among some 
tribes and to the lack of formality that prevails very extensively as regards the 
contracting and dissolving of the marriage tie. The position is also complicated by 
the fact that co-habitation without formal marriage is not viewed with any effective 
reprobation.^ 

It is probable . . . that divorced or separated natives are classed indifferently as 
single or widowed . . . 


Table 10. Native Population of Marriage Age by Sex and 
Conjugal Condition, Nyasaland, 193P 



Males 

1 Females 

Province 

Single 

Married 

Widoived 

Total 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Total 

Southern 

Northern 

20,970 

23,185 

176,182 

176,966 

6,836 

5,666 

202,994 

206,805 

22,683 

26,927 

188,378 

221,143 

27,274 

28,522 

238,236 

276,692 

Total 

44,161 

362,147 

12,491 

408,799 

48,610 

409,621 

66,796 

613,827 


* See Gemma lieport 1931, Table P. 


According to the 1931 count the percentage of bachelors among the 
males of marriage age was only 10-8 (10-3 in the Southern Province and 
11-3 in the Northern Province); the percentage of husbands was 86-1 
(86-3 and 86-0), and the percentage of widowers 3-1 (3-4 and 2-7). Among 
the females of marriage age the percentage of spinsters was 9-4 (9-5 and 
9‘4), the percentage of wives 79-7 (79-1 and 80'3), and the percentage of 
widows 10-9 (11-4 and 10-3). 

In view of the widely held belief that polygamy is quite common in 
Nyasaland,'* the excess of wives over husbands deserves particular atten- 

adults and could be explained in various ways ; lower expectation of life in polygamous males, 
liealthiness of the married state for native women, introduction of brides from outside the district 
when the local supply proves inaufScient.’ (Census Report 1926, p. xxxvi.) 

^ These figures are submitted here only in order to show that the excess of women in the 
Noi'thuni Province, groat as it is, is not greater than might be expected in view of the large 
number of natives who in the course of the last decades have left the Pi'oteotorate for good. They 
bear no relation to the estimates of Nyasaland natives employed abroad as { 1 ) they do not include 
the ‘absentees’, who are supposed to be covered by the counts, (2) they represent rather the 
excess of emigrant men over emigrant women, (3) they are not affected by the mortality of 
those who die abroad. It should be noted, moreover, that not much attention ought to be paid to 
the apparent increase in 192(3-31 as the population was probably understated in 1921 and 1926. 

“ Ibid., ]). xxxiii. s Ibid., p. xxxvi. 

* The Land Commission appointed in 1920 reported (p. 2) that ‘a oonsiderable proportion of 
the native population is polygamous’. The Cejuras iJeporf J926 stated (p. xxxv) : ‘A native may. . . 
be married under the Marriage Ordinance, 1902, in which case the marriage is subject to 
the rights and obligations of an orduiary English marriage. Pew natives, however, adopt this 
method which is obviously unsuited to a backward community predominantly pagan and poly- 
gamous.’ The Report on the NyasrdanA Railways 192'f said in discussing labour (pp. 30-1); ‘If 
he [the native] is tempted to spend he will be induced to work and the influenoo of his wives in 
this respect is far from negligible.’ The Report on Emigrant Labour, 1935 said (p. 29) that ‘the 
majority of our labourers are p^ans and polygamous’. . . 
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tion. For the Protectorate as a whole the ratio of the number of wives to 
100 husbands was 123-0 in 1921, 122-8 in 1926, and 116-3 in 1931. But 
here again it is advisable to distinguish between the two Provinces. The 
figures for the Southern Province were 116-4, 112-1, and 107-5 respectively. 
They seem to indicate that the proportion of wives of polygamous husbands 
was very much smaller in 1931 than in 1921. But it appears that the 
decline was mainly due to the returns from one district, the Mlanje 
District where the ratio of wives to 100 husbands at the three counts was 
154-6, 107-8, and 101-8 respectively. It is obvious that the ratio in Mlanje 
had been overstated in 1921,^ and it is likely that in that year the excess 
of wives over husbands in the Southern Province was smaller than indi- 
cated by the count. In any case there can be no doubt that according to 
the 1931 count polygamy was very rare in the Southern Province. In the 
Northern Province the ratio of wives to 100 husbands at the three counts 
was 129-0, 133-9, and 125-0 respectively. While the number of husbands 
in 1931 was practically the same in the Northern as in the Southern 
Province, the number of wives in the Northern Province exceeded that in 
the Southern Province by over 30,000. The 1926 census report stated 

Polygamy is not common in the Shire Highlands and is most prevalent in the 
Lower Shire, Lilongwe, Dowa, Momheras, West Nyasa and Kasungu districts,® the 
tribes most addicted to the practice appearing to be the Chikunda, Ngoni and Chewa- 
Chipeta. ... In the six districts mentioned above there were 1,436 married women 
to each 1,000 married men; for the whole Protectorate the proportion was 1,228. 

But here again some figures arouse suspicion. In the Lilongwe District 
the ratio of wives to 100 husbands was 126-3 in 1921, 123-3 in 1931, but 
139-8 in 1926, and in the six districts combined the ratio dropped from 
143-6 in 1926 to 129-6 in 1931. Moreover, the fact that the excess of wives 
was highest m these six districts is no j>roof that polygamy was there most 
prevalent. Thousands of husbands, every year, leave the Northern Province 
in search of work and. quite a few of them never return. Polygamy is cer- 
tainly more frequent in the Northern than in the Southern Province but 
the difi'orence is not so great as the ratios of wives to husbands indicate.^ 

^ 111 all other districts the ratio varied between 103-9 and 146-0. 

® Cenms Report 1926, p. xxxvi. The 1931 census report does not diaouss oonjiigal oondition. 

® Of these 6 distriots all but Lower Shire are in the Northern Proviuoe. 

* See also in thi-a connexion Eric Smith, Report on the Direct Taxation of Natives in the Nyasuland 
Protectorate, p. 26: 

‘Great difiioulty has been experienced thronghout the enquiry in obtaining reliable statistics 
regarding cases of plural wives. It was hoped that accurate figures would be forthcoming in- 
regard to the number of Hut and Poll Taxes duo for payment by individual Natives, but with one 
exception [Cliolo] the Distriov Census records give no croaa-referenoe particulars regarding plural 
wives. Wives of a man often reside in different villages, under different Native Autliorities, and 
sometimes in different Distriots. All District Officers made a percentage count in their Distriots, 
taking diffurent areas with different groups of people. The estimated average percentage of plural 
wives in each District is as follows: — 


Oholo . 

3-G 

Port Manning 

9-6 

West Nyasa 

. 17 

Ncheu . 

. 22-76 

Lower Shire : 

6 

North Nyasa 

9-7 

Mximha . 

.20 

Blantyre 

. 23 

Zomha . . 

5-36 

Upper Shire 

10 

Kasungu 

. 20 

Dowa . 

. 26 

Ghiiiwa'wa . : 

. fi 

Mlanje . 

10 

Dedza . 

. 20 

Lilong-we. 

. 26’ 

South Nyasa 

6-4 ‘ i 

I Ohirodaiulu 

10 

Kota-Kota 

. 22-5 
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2. 1M5 

The report on the 1945 count throws a much clearer light on the composi- 
tion of the native population than any earlier report. As shown above/ 
‘the count was a de facto count of the persons actually living in any given 
District, and a record of those absent abroad was taken separately’. The 
Superintendent of Census says: ‘In any comparative examination of 
the figures of the various censuses it is, therefore, necessary to include the 
absentees shown separately in the present census.’® But the de jure 
population shown in the 1945 report is in fact not wholly comparable with 
that returned at earher coimts. The latter excluded people temporarily 
present and probably excluded almost all absentees who had been absent 
for more than a few years. The 1945 de jure population included 
persons temporarily present, and included tens of thousands of absentees 
who had been absent for many years. These differences tend to swell 
the number of men in the de jure population of 1945 as compared with 
earlier counts. 

Sex, The ratio of females to 100 males was 115-8 among the de facto 
population and 103-3 among the de jure population. 

Thus the percentage figures of females to males in the 1945 census do not show a 
close approximation to the corresponding figures in 1921 and 1931, unless it is 
assumed that the previous censuses, which pm-ported to be de jure counts of the 
whole domiciled African population, failed to include a large number of absentees.^ 

But the differences between the sex ratios among the dejure population 
are so gi-eat that they can be explained only in part by omissions of 
absentees at the earlier counts.® 

Age. The age data are again most uncertain. 

. ■ . this census of the African population, like all previous censuses, has beeir 
taken by African enumerators, who have had to assess the ages of the population as 
best they could. The takmg of the census has extended over a period of time ranging 
from three to ten weeks, and during this period there must have been considerable 
internal movement of the population: ponsons have been away at work or visiting 
on the day when the village w'as counted and to some extent enumerators have had 
to rely on mformation supplied by the headman. Even where the whole population 
of a village has been interviewed, enumerators have been faced with the well nigh 
impossible problem of sorting into age groups people who seldom have knowledge 
of the dates of their own birth or of those of their children.* 

As shown above,® the 1945 corait distinguished four age-groups: 0-1 
year, 1-6 years, 5-18 years, 18 years and over. 

0-1 year: — Enumerators were instructed to count aU children who could not walk 
and were still cai-ried on their mothers’ backs. In view of the fact that few mothers 
have any record of the date of birth of their children, this was the best yardstick 

It is noteworthy that Tort Manning and North Nyaaa are the only Northern districts where 
the percentage was estimated at le.ss than K> per cent, while Blantyre is the only Southern 
district where it was estimated at more than 10 per cent. The value of the estimates is, of course, 
dubious; Mr. Smith thinks ‘that the Southern Province estimate is nearer the mark’. 

* Seep. 631. * Census Report 1945, -p. 2, 

* ‘The 1945 returns show an excess of 36,719 females over males as compared with an excess 
of females of no less than 96,464 in 1931 ’ (ibid., p. 14). : 

* Ibid., p. 11. ^ 5 Seep. 631. 
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available. But it is a fact that most infants are carried long after their first birthday. 
It is, therefore, a virtual certainty that the numbers recorded in this age group are 
far too high.^ 

Since 8-4 per cent, of the dR facto population were returned in this age- 
group it seems safe to assume that at least as many children over 1 as 
under 1 were included. 

1 to 6 Age Group; — This age group presented an even greater problem to the 
enumerators. The yardstick to determine whether a child was or was not under the 
age of 5 years was to ask whether a child had been bom before or after the year that 
the European war broke out. Unfortunately the beginning of the European war is 
not a fixed date to the majority of the African population, least of all to the women. 
Experimental coimts proved that, in practice, enumerators would have to judge the 
age of 5 years by eye. Here the various parasitic diseases, which retard growth and 
development, play an important part. In te.st cases, where the parents have known 
the correct ages of their ohildi-en, boys and girls, who looked no more than 4 or 
6 years of age, turned out to be 6, 7 or even older. It is a certaiixty, therefore, that 
the returns submitted, through no fault of the enumerators, are far too high in this 
age group. The figure of 26%, which is the percentage of the 0-5 years age group to 
the total de facto population, should be disregarded.^ 

Since so many children over 1 were counted as under 1 it might have 
been expected that the number of children allocated to the age group 1-6 
would not have been very large even if numerous children over 5 had been 
included. But the number of children over 6 counted as under 6 was so 
enormous that the proportion of children under 6 was overstated about 
as grossly as at the earlier counts. 

(6 to 18 Age-Group). In some cases the more competent enumerators have made 
an honest effort to judge the age of 18 years and have included married persons under 
the age of 18 years in the 6-18 years ago group. In moat cases, however, enumerators 
have found this too difficult for them and have taken actual marriage as their yard- 
stick. This has meant that numbers of married women under the age of 18 years 
have been classified as adults, while numbers of single men up to 19 and 20 years of 
age have been included in the lower age group. The fact remains that enumerators 
have been faced with problems of classification that would have baffled the best 
trained statisticians.® 

The returns showed 642,423 persons between 5 and 18 as compared 
with 646,995 under 5. It seems that something like one-half of the children 
between 6 and 10 years were wrongly allocated to the lower age-group. 
But the total number of non-adults may have come near the truth. The 
ratio of females to 100 males under 18 was 94'7. The ajjparent excess of 
males was due to the wrong allocation mentioned by the Superintendent. 

Adult Age Group. The ratio of females to 100 males over 18 was 146-3 
for the dc facto population and 112-7 for the de jure population.* The 
Superintendent I’ightly points out that part of the apparent excess of 
female adults is due to the . defective distinction between non-adults and 

. * Omims Report IMS, p. II. 

® Ibid., p. 12, The percentage exceeded 20 in each of the 20 Districts, and it exceeded .20 in 5 
(Tort John.ston, Liwoude, Ohiradzuiu, Oholo, Mlanje); see ibid.. Table !. 

® Ibid., p. 13. 

^ In the bfortliern province the figures were 194-1 and 121.4, in the Central Province 162 0 
and 117-2, and in the Southern Provineo 131-6 and lOC-9 respectively; see ibid.. Tables 1, 3. 
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adults and (in the case of the de jure population) to the omissions of 
absentees.’- 

The value of the ne-w sex and age returns for the Administration may 
})erhaps best be illustrated by comparing them with the ‘estimates ’ given 
in the Report of the Post.- War Development Committee : 



UnJer IS 

1 IS and over 

1 Total 


I Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 Total 

Count' . 

Report P.-W.D.C.“ . 

559, m 
481,600 

529,992 

441,300 

511,721 

525,200 

576,874 

691,900 

1,071,147 

1,006,800 

1,106,860 

1,133,200 

1 2,178,013 
2,140,000 


1 See Cmsus Bejxw-f ISiS, pp. 12-13. 

“ See Jtepmi of Post-War Development Committee (1945), p. 40. The estimate refers to 1942. 


The Development Committee estimated the proportion of non-adults 
at 43 per cent, while the count showed 50 per cent. The Development 
Committee estimated the ratio of female to 100 male adults at 132 while 
the count (which overstated the excess of females) showed 113. 

Conjugal Condition. The Superintendent of Census reports : 

The table showing the marital state of the African, population is of limited value 
for the number of -women -with absentee husbands is not Imown. Of the 123,000 
absentee males a considerable proportion are unmarried for many emigrate with 
the object of acquiring money before maiTia.ge, and the problem is further confused 
by the entry of an unloiown number of immigrants, some married and some im- 
married. The excess of mairied women over married men is 127,469, but this figure 
in itself does not indicate the extent of polygamous marriages in the Protectorate. 
No such deduction can be made without an exact knowledge of the marital state of 
absentees and immigrants — ^information which it is not possible to obtain.® 


Table 11. African Population by Sex, Age, and. Conjugal Condition, 
Nyasaland, 1945^ 



Oonyagal 

condition 

Northern | 

Province 

1 Oentnd I 

Province 

Sanihern 

Province 

Total 

{I'ears) 

M. 

A. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1 F. 

Under 1 

Single 

11,110 

11,436 

32,537 

34,054 

41,100 

42,602 

84,753 

87,992 

1-5 

Single 

23,964 

23,880 

62.553 

62,451 

102,081 

99,321 

188,698 I 

185,652 

5-18 

Married 

Widowed 

43,274 

666 

37,991 

1,860 

1 

99,860 

12,081 

14 

83,530 

18,180 

122,021 

8,107 

62 

98,446 

16,217 

60 

265,145 
20,854 
76 ! 

219,967 

36,257 

124 


Total 

43,940 

39,852 

111,945 

101,773 

130,190 

114,723 

286,075 

256,348 

Over 18 

Married 

Widowed 

4,853 

40,143 

1,428 

4,772 

71,491 

13,856 

10,115 

124,823 

1,974 

15,490 

172,986 

19,671 

19,246 

181,314 

3,965 

SC.B-IS 

213,859 

24,460 

34,214 

346,280 

7,367 

61,105 

458,336 

57,987 


Total 

46,424 

90,119 

136,912 

208,147 

204,525 

269,102 

387,861 ' 

567,428 


t See Census Mepart 1945, Tables 1, 2. 


Between 1931 and 1945 the number of nien rettuTied as widowers 
decreased from 12,491 to 7,443 while the number of women returned as 
widows increased from 55,796 to 58,111. The Superintendent offers as an 
^ See ibid., p. 13, a Ibid., p. 16. 
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explanation of the disproportion shown at the recent count ‘that the 
absence of so many males has created an excess of marriageable females 
left behind in the Protectorate and that elderly widowers tend to marry 
women much yoimger than themselves, rather than widows of their 
own age’.^ 


V. Composition op the Non-Native Population 

1. 1921-43 

Race. The European population grew from 1,486 in 1921 to 1,656 in 
1926, and 1,976 in 1931, an increase of 33 per cent, in the decade. The 
Asiatic population rose from 563 in 1921 to 860 in 1926, and 1,591 in 1931, 
an increase of 183 per cent, in those ten years.® Since 1931 the European 
and Asiatic population at 31 December has been estimated as follows:® 


Euroneana 

Asiatics 



While there was a considerable net immigration of Europeans in 1926-31 
and a very large net immigration of Asiatics in 1921-31, total emigration 
apparently exceeded total immigration from 1931 to 1939 in both groups, 
and for Europeans also in subsequent years.** 

Birthplace. Of the 1,975 Europeans enumerated in 1931, 226 were born 
in Nyasaland, 290 in the Union of South Africa, 25 in other British 
possessions in Africa, 11 in Portuguese East Africa, 1,138 in British pos- 
sessions in Europe, 166 elsewhere in Europe, 65 in British possessions in 
Asia, 25 in Bi’itish possessions in America, 14 elsewhere in America, and 
25 in British possessions in Oceania. Of the 1,591 Asiatics 106 were born 
in Nyasaland, 6 in Portuguese East Africa, 1,412 in British India, 68 in 
Portuguese India, and 11 in other countries.® 

Nationality. Of the 1,975 Europeans 1,743 were British, 5 Belgian, 
89 Dutch, 64 Erench, 8 German, 12 Greek, 41 Italian, 6 Portuguese, 
2 Russian, 2 Swede, 2 Swiss, and II U.S.A. citizens.® Of the 1,591 Asiatics 
1,509 were returned as British Indian, 5 as Singalese, 1 as Arab, 3 as 
Chinese, and 73 as Portuguese Indian.’ 

Sex. The figures of the total European population at the censuses of 
1921, 1926, and 1931 give the impression of a notable steady increase, 
but this increase was mainly due to a growth of the female population. 

' Census Report 1945, p. 16. 

■ See ibid. 1031, pji. 9, 12. In 1901 there -were 314 Buropeana and 116 Aaiaticg in Nyasaland, 
and in 1911, 7B6 Europeans and 481 Asiatics j see ibid. 1911, p. 3. 

“ Sso Bine Booh 1932, Section 16, p. 2, to 1941, Section 16, p. 2; Medical BepoH 1043, p. 7, 
1044, p. 4. 

This, however, apparently does not take account of Jewish, refugees who came in 1911. See 
ibid. 1041, p. 4: ‘A number of Jewish refugees from Central European countries arrived in Nyasa- 
land towards the end of the year and have been accommodated in a special camp.’ 

. ; See. Oemsas Eepori 1931, Table I. 

. : Sec ibid., Table A. 

i 1 See ibid., Table H. I suspect, however, that these figures refer to race rather than, nationality. 
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Table 12 . European Population by Country of Birth, 
Nyasaland, 193P 


Country of birth 

Europieans 

Country of birth 

Europeans 

Country of birth 

Europeans 

Nyasaland 

226 

France 

56 

Straits Settl. 

2 

Ehodeaia . 

23 

Greece 

9 

Asia Total 

56 

St. Helena 


Holland 

37 



Union of S. Africa 

290 

Italy . 

39 

British Guiana . 

2 

Port. East Africa 

11 

Madeira 

1 

Canada 

16 

Africa Total . 

6.62 

Portugal 

Poland 


Argentine . 

2 



Russia 

2 

Brazil 

1 




1 

U.S. America 

11 

England . 

Wales . . 

700 

21 

Sweden 

2 

America Total 

39 

Scotland . 

351 

Europe Total . 

1,304 



Ireland 

54 



Australia 

19 

Channel Island.s 

5 

Burma 

2 

New Zealand 

6 

Malta 

1 

Ceylon 

10 

Oceania Total . 

26 







Belgium . 

4 

India : : 

37 

Total . 

1,976 


* See Ceiims Report 1931, Table 


The number of males rose only from 1,034 in 1921 to 1,168 in 1931, and 
this increase was probably not larger than the excess of births over deaths.^ 
It should be noted, moreover, that according to the official population 
estimates the number of males was higher in 1931 than ever before and 
ever thereafter. For 31 December 1939 it is given as 1,133.® When the 
number of male Europeans had declined from 1,034 in 1921 to 1,016 in 
1926 (and the number of adult males from 920 to 888) the Superintendent 
gave as an explanation that ‘ a certain number of Nyasaland residents are 
temporarily absent on the gold fields in Tanganyika Territory’,® but after 
having realized that the only group which showed a decline (from 399 to 
324) were the ‘Planters and Agriculturists’, who could hardly be suspected 
of being temporarily absent on the gold fields in Tanganyika Territory, 
he stated 

The decline in the numbers occupied in agriculture may bo accounted for by the 
fact that many Europeans who came to the country during the period immediately 
following the war, when prices were high,® have since been compelled to relinquish 
their intention of settling in the country. It looks, mdeed, as though the country 
had absorbed as many Europeans as can be supported in the existing state of 
development. 

The permanent emigration of planters and agriculturists continued in 
1926-31. Their number decreased from 324 to 290 while at the same time 
the number of Government officials increased from 153 to 199, the number 

' Births and deaths are not shown by sex. The total excess of births over deaths in 1921-30 
was 296. . . 

“ See Blue Book 1939, Section 15, p. 2. For 31 Dec; 1941 it is given as 980; .see ibid. 1041, 
Section 16, p. 2. 

’’ Census Report 1926, p. vn. ■ Ibid., p. x. 

^ The number of planters and agriculturists was only 107 in 1911 ; see Census Report 1021, p. 3. 
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of misaioricaries from 120 to 153, and the number engaged in trade, com- 
merce, and iirdustry from 236 to 276.^ 

Since the number of female Europeans has increased all the time— 
from 452 in 1921 to 640 in 1926, 807 in 1931, and 820 in 1939 — the ratio 
of females to 100 males has risen steadily; it was 43-7, 63-0, 69-1 and 72-4 
respectively.^ 

The preponderance of males is much larger among the Asiatics. The 
ratio of females to 100 males was here in 1921, 1926, and 1931 9-5, 15-2, 
and 16-0 respectively. According to the oiScial estimate for 31 December 
1939 the figure has risen to 33-3, but this may be an overstatement.® 

Age. In 1931 the proportion of children (under 15) among the total 
European population was 14-9 per cent., among the Asiatic population 
11-6 per cent. The proportion of women at child-bearing age (15-49 years) 
was 29-7 and 9-2 per cent, respectively; the proportion of old people 
(60 years and over) was 2-3 and 0-9 per cent. Both among the Europeans 
and the Asiatics the proportion of children and old people was small. But 
while among the Europeans the proportion of women at child-bearing age 
was very high it was extraordinarily low among the Asiatics. A very 
peculiar characteristic of the European population of Nyasalaiid is the 
scarcity of young men, the number of males between 20 and 36 years 
having dropped from 481 in 1921 to 401 in 1931 while the number of men 
over 36 increased from 431 to 606. Referring to the decrease in the number 
of people between 20 and 30 the census report states 

This somewhat disquieting featui-e is probably due to the fact that a succession 
of bad seasons dming the ihtercensal period has compelled young adult settlers to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Concomitantly, Government and other bodies have 
refrained from moreasing their staffs by the importation of young adults of this age 
group while those already in the country have of course passed on. The revival of 
prosperity which is bound to come will soon convert into an increase the present 
decrease in the number of youthful immigrants. 

This prediction has not been fulfilled, and the available statistics con- 
cerning Government officials indicate a further considerable ageing since 
1931. 

Among the Asiatics, on the other hand, the preponderance of young 
men is very marked. The number of those between 15 and 36 was 891, 

^ See Census Report 1928, p. be! 1931, p. 11. However, the Bledisloe Commission overestimated 
the proportion of ofBoials and missionaries by stating: ‘. . . the European population ... of 
Nyasaland is largely confined to Government officials and missionaries. The tea and tobacco 
planters and the commercial interests centred in Blantyre and Limbe represent only a small 
proportion of the total.’ {Report, p. 4.) 

“ In 1941 there were 835 females or 88-2 to every 100 males. 

® The estimates of the Asiatics by sex inspire Uttle confidence. The number of males is given 
for 31 Deo. 1936-9 ns 1,227, 1,299, 1,406, and 1,242 respectively, the number of females as 331, 332, 
342, and 414 (see Blue Booh 1930, Section 16, p, 2, to 1939, Section IS, p. 2). It is unlikely that 
the number of males should have increased in 1936-8 by 179 and the number of females by 
only 11, and it is still more unlikely that in the course of 1939 the number of males should have 
decreased by 164 while the number of females increased by 72, 

On 31 Deo. 1941 the number of nmlea is said to have boon 1,370 and the numlmr of females 647. 
This would iudioato a ratio of 47-2 females to every 100 males. 

* Census Report 1931,- -p. W. 
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the number of those over 36 only 366.^ As regards women only 3 were 
reported as being over 45. 


Table 13. Non-Native Population by Sex, Age, and Pace, and by Sex, 
Conjugal Condition, and Race, Nyasaland, 193P 


Age 

Years 

Europeans 

Asmtics 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

0-4 

S3 

78 

161 

46 

40 

86 

6-9 

49 

49 

98 

20 

19 

39 

10-14 

18 

18 

36 

48 

12 

60 

15-19 

11 

20 

31 

125 

23 

148 

20-4 

66 

67 

123 

294 

39 

333 

25-9 

153 

101 

264 

258 

38 

296 

30-4 

182 

141 

323 

214 

22 

236 

36-9 

170 

107 

277 

135 

11 

146 

40-4 

156 

86 

241 

90 

13 

103 

45-9 

111 

76 

187 

74 

. 

74 

60-4 

91 

36 

126 

42 

— 

42 

65-9 

44 

28 

T2. 

13 

1 

14 

60-4 

22 

4 

26 

8 

1 

9 

65-9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

1 

3 

70 and more 

4 

4 

8 

2 

— 

2 

Total 

1,168 

807 

1,975 

1,371 

220 

1,691 

Single 

694 

319 

913 

546 

73 

618 

Married 

655 

463 

1,018 

807 

144 

961 

Widowed 

16 

22 

38 

17 

3 

20 

Divorced 1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

— 

2 


^ See Census Report 1931, Tables 0, D, J, K. 


Conjugal condition. Of the male Europeans 15 years and over in 1931, 
43-0 per cent, were bachelors, 54-5 per cent, husbands, and 1-9 per cent, 
widowers or divorced. Of the female Europeans 16 years and over 26‘3 per 


Table 14. European Officials by Sex and Age, Nyasaland, 1930-4P 



^ See ISasl Africa, Vital Stalislics of European Officials 1930, p. 1, to 1941, p. 1. 
Including 1 under 2{) years of age. 


^ The corresponding figures for Europeans were 412 and 606 respectively. 
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cent, were single, 69-9 per cent, wives, and 3-8 per cent, widows or divorced. 
With the ageing of the males the number of bachelors had fallen consider- 
ably. It dropped from 566 in 1921 to 444 in 1931, while the number of 
husbands increased from 332 to 665. Among the male Asiatics 15 years 
and over in 1931, 34-3 per cent, were single, 64-2 per cent. Imsbands, and 
1-6 per cent, widowers or divorced. The female Asiatics over 15 years, 
with the exception of 2 spinsters and 3 widows, were all wives. The ratio 
of wives to 100 husbands was 80 among Europeans and 1 8 among Asiatics. 
In 1921 the ratios had been 59 and 12 respectively. It has become quite 
an exce[)tion for a married European to stay in Nyasaland without his wife, 
while among Asiatics the practice of leaving a wnfe behind is still the rule. 

2. 1945 

Race,. The classification of the non- African population differed some- 
what from that made in earlier reports. 

The method adopted in 1931 of claaaification by race into Eui’openna (including 
Americans), Asiatics and Africans has been followed, with the exception that returns 
have been submitted for ‘Other Non -Africans’. This latter classification includes 
persons of British Euro-African and Indo-African and Portuguese Euro-African 
stock, who pay the Protectorate Poll Tax, as opposed to the African Poll Tax, or 
who are members of a household where the ‘Head’ does so. It in no way purports 
to represent the number of persons of mixed race in the Protectorate.^ 

There were 1,948 Europeans, 2,804 Asiatics, and 455 ‘Other Non- 
Africans ’. The number of Europeans was larger than at the preceding 
population estimates,^ but by 27 smaller than at the census of 1931. The 
Superintendent of Census makes the following comment : 

The census was taken on the night of the 29th April, 1946, before the cessation of 
hostilities with Germany. The European War had created certain abnormal condi- 
tions in Nyasaland. On the one hand numbers of males, ordinarily resident in the 
country, were still absent on duty, either with the armed forces or with the military 
administrations of enemy occupied territory: on the other, Nyasaland had given 
sanctuary to numbers of refugees from Central Europe, whOe the strength of 
military personnel was very much greater than in peace time. Thus tho 1945 returns 
show 84 males and 4 females under the heading ‘Armed Forces’ as against 9 males 
under the heading ‘Military, King’s African Rifles’ in 1931. Moreover, the majority 
of the 84 males, being British Army pejpsonnol, wore temporary residents only. The 
figure 1-37%, thorofoTG, does not give a true picture of the decrease in the Europeair 
poi^ulation during the intorcensal period. The total figure of Europeans does not, 
however, include 88 males and 68 females between tho ages of 6 and 19 5rears, who, 
at the date of the census, were away at school or college in neighbouring territories 
but who normally return to Nyasaland for the holidays.® 

The mrmber of Asiatics was very much larger than at the pi’eceding 
population estimates, and it exceeded the 1931 figure by 76 per cent. 

The ‘Other Non-Africans’ numbered 455. They comprised 184 Euro- 
Africans, 263 Indo-Africans, and 8 Mauritians.'*^ 

^ C'm.sms UrpoH 1945, pp. 3-4. The persons of mixed race who pay the African Poll Tax. or who 
are ihemhers of a household where the ‘Head’ dots so; are included in the African population 
(see ihid., p. 10). 

® These estimates probably excluded the military. 

® Ibid., p. 4. gee ibid., Table V. 
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Birthplace,. Of the 1,948 Europeans enumerated in 1945, 278 were born 
in Nyasaland, 268 in the Union of South Africa, 49 in Southern Rhodesia, 
30 in other British possessions in Africa, 30 elsewhere in Africa, 870 in 
British possessions in Europe, 275 elsewhere in Europe, 43 in British 
possessions in Asia, 2 in China, 66 in British possessions in America, 

34 elsewhere in America, and 21 in British possessions in Oceania.^ Of 
the 2,804 Asiatics, 931 were born in Nyasaland, 6 in Kenya, 2 in Rhodesia, 

3 in Tanganyika, 8 in the Union of South Africa, 3 in Madagascar, 2 in 
Portuguese East Africa, 1,789 in British India, 60 in Portuguese India, 
and 1 at sea.® Of the 455 ‘Other Non-Africans’, 406 were born in Nyasa- 
land, 6 in Mauritius, 11 in Northern Rhodesia, 4 in Southern Rhodesia, 
1 in Tanganyika, 2 in the Union of South Africa, 24 in Portuguese East 
Africa, and 1 in British Guiana.® 

Nationality. Of the 1,948 Europeans, 1,581 were British, 23 were 
Austrian, 4 Belgian, 1 Czechoslovakian, 2 Danish, 41 French, 20 German, 
42 Greek, 37 Dutch, 20 Hungarian, 64 Itahan, 1 Luxembourg, 7 Polish, 

35 Portuguese, 1 Swedish, 2 Swiss, 44 U.S.A. citizens, 17 Stateless, and 
6 not specified.* The increase in the number of foreigners from 232 in 
1931 to 367 in 1945 was due largely to the presence of 87 refugees from 
Central Europe.® Of the 2,804 Asiatics, 2,716 were British Indian and 
89 Portuguese Indian.® Of the 455 ‘Other Non-Africans’, 438 were British 
and 17 Portuguese.^ 

Bex. The decrease m the number of Europeans since 1931 was 
confined to the males. Then number decMned from 1,168 to 1,086, 
while the number of females rose from 807 to 862. The ratio of females 
to 100 males was 79-4. Excluding the military, the ratio was 86-6 to 
100. The number of male ‘Planters and Agriculturists’, which had 
declined from 399 in 1921 to 290 in 1931, dropped to 171 in 1945,® 
but the decrease in the latter period was due partly to military service 
abroad. 

The increase in the number of Asiatics since 1931 was largely due to the 
rise in the number of females. The number of males increased from 1,371 
to 1,776 and the number of females from 220 to 1,028. The increase in 
the Asiatic population is to be explained by ‘economic pressure in India 
that has induced more and more Indians to call for their wives and 
families to join them in Nyasaland’,® and by a large excess of births over- 
deaths. 

' Of the 166 ‘Scholars attending School in neighbouring territories but who return to Nyasaland 
for the holidays’ 97 were born in Nyasaland, 5 in Northern Ehodeaia, 11 in Southei-n Hliodesia, 

4 in Tanganyika, 7 in the Union of South Africa, 1 in Zanzibar, 1 in Portuguese East Africa, 
18 in Great Britain, 2 in Ireland, 2 in Germany, 2 in Madeira, 1 in Poland, 1 in Burma, I in India, 
1 in British West Indies, and 2 in the United States of America. See ibid., Table I. 

“ See ibid.. Table M. ® See ibid., Table T. 

* See ibid., Table A. Of the 156 Scholars not present, 160 were Briti.sh, 3 German, 2 American, 
and 1 Stateless; see ibid., Table H. 

' See ibid., p. 5. •' See ibid., T-ible 0. 

’ See ibid.. Table V. “ See ibid., p. 6. 

® Ibid., p. 7. The number of males bom in British India decreased from 1,267 to 1,247, while 
the number of females born there Increased from 166 to 642. 
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Table 15 . European Population by Country of Birth arid Sex, 
Nyasaland, 1945^ 


Country of birth 

M. 

F. 

Country of birth 

M. 

F. 

Nyasaland . 

.Biksutoland . 
Beohuanaland 

Konya 

Northern Rhodesia 

St. Helena . 

Seychelles . 

136 

3 

3 

7 

142 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

Madeira . 

Poland . . 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia . 

Sweden . 

Yugoslavia 

3 

8 

10 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Southern Rhodesia 
Tanganyilca 

Union, of South Africa . 
.Belgian Congo 

Egypt . . . 

Portuguese East Africa* 
Portuguese West Africa 

24 

2 

114 

1 

3 

7 

1 

26 

1 

144 

3 

3 

Europe Total 

Burma . 

Ceylon . 

Cyprus . 

India . 

Chinn . 

698 

2 

3 

2 

14 

447 

5 

6 

11 

African Total . 







Asia Total . 

22 

23 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Channel Islands . 

Malta. 

Austria 

^14 

146 

36 

1 

1 

8 

217 

8 

104 

17 

1 

“9 

Br. West Indies 
Canada . 

Argentine 

Brazil . 

U.S. America. 
Uruguay 

6 

35 

14 

4 

11 

2 

4 

13 

1 

Belgium 

Czechoslovakia . 

Danzig Free City. 
Denmark . . . 

France 

1 

1 

1 

27 

2 

4 

12 

America Total 

Australia . . 1 

New Zealand . 

64 

6 

4 

35 

6 

6 

Germany . . . 

Greece 

Holland . . . 

Hungary . . 

Italy ... 
Luxembourg 

16 

19 

28 

10 

40 

1 

13 

8 

11 

10 

13 

Oceania Total 

At Sea . . , 

Not specified . 

9 

2 

12 

1 


Total. . . 

1,086 

862 


^ Sea Censtia Report 1045, Table B. 
^ Including Chindo Brit, Conoess. 


Age. The proportion of children (under 15) among the European 
poj)ulation was 17-1 per eent.,i among the Asiatic population 37-2 per cent. 
The proportion of women of child-bearing age (15-49 years) was 27-0 and 
16-6 per cent, respectively; the proportion of old peoj)le (60 years and 
over) was 9-5 and 1-9 per cent. The most startling changes since 1931 
were the large mcrease of old people among Europeans and tlie enormous 
increase of children and of women at . child-bearing age among Asiatics. 
The proportion of men between 15 and 60 among the total European 
population dropped from 49*8 per cent, to 40*3 per cent., and among the 
total Asiatic population from 78*3 per cent, to 43-8 per cent. The decrease 
in the proportion of European men was due largely to the fact that 

Iiipluding ‘Scholars attending School in neighbouring territories but who return to Nyasaland 
for the holidays’ the proportion was 21 '3 . per cent. See Census Report 1045, Table J. 
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'few of Nyasaland’s young men had returned from duty with the armed 
forces at the time when the census was taken’. ^ The main cause for the 
decrease in the proportion of Asiatic men was immigration of women and 
children. 


Table 16. Non-African Population by Sex, Age, and Pace, and by Sex, 
Conjugal Condition, and Race, Nyasaland, 1945^ 



Europeans 

Asiatics 

1 Other 

1 Non- Africans 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

0-4 

101 

96 

197 

265 

291 

666 

73 

68 

131 

6-9 

64 

50 

114 

164 

181 

345 

64 

46 

90 

10-14 

13 

10 

23 

76 

67 

143 

42 

17 

69 

16-19 

10 

15 

26 

86 

62 

147 

17 

22 

30 

20-4 

20 

35 

65 

148 

104 

262 

10 

25 

36 

26-9 

70 

58 

128 

174 

110 

284 

1 10 

10 

20 

30-4 

130 

102 

232 

194 

87 

281 

1 17 

12 

29 

35-9 

129 

116 

246 

221 

82 

273 

11 

12 

23 

40-4 

136 

113 

249 

176 

34 

210 

10 

8 

IS 

46-9 

104 

87 

191 

113 

16 

1 129 

2 



3 

60-4 

88 

66 

163 

70 

6 

76 

— 

■ 

— 

55-9 

98 

52 

160 

46 

10 

66 



. 

— 

60-4 

64 

80 

94 

\ 



— 

— 

— 

66-9 

41 

24 

65 

44 

8 

62 

— 

— 

— 

70 and more 

18 

9 

27 

j 



— 


— 

Total 

1,086 

862 

1,948 

1,776 

1,028 

2,804 

246 

209 

465 

Single 

320 

162 

482 

300 

36 

336 

33 

21 

64 

Married 

668 

493 

1,061 

924 

429 

1,363 

44 

61 

106 

Widowed 

16 

42 

68 

39 

23 

62 

4 

3 

7 

Divorced 

2 

6 

8 

3 

4 

7 

3 

2 

5 


^ See Cenms Iteport 1945, Tiibles C, D, L, N, S, U. The figures relating to conjugal condition 
are stated to refer to persons ‘16 years and over’ in the case of Europeans, and to persons ‘over 
15 years’ in the case of Asiatics and ‘Other Non-Africans’. 


Conjugal condition. Of the male Europeans 16 years and over 35-3 
per cent, were bachelors, 62-7 per cent, husbands, and 2-0 per cent, 
widowers or divorced. The decrease in the proportion of bachelors since 
1})31 was due largely to absence in the armed forces. Of the female 
Europeans 16 years and over 23-1 per cent, were spinsters, 70- 1 per cent, 
wives, and 6-8 per cent, widows or divorced. Among the male Asiatics 
over 16 years 23-7 per cent, were bachelors, 73-0 per cent, husbands, and 
3'3 per cent, widowers or divorced. Of the female Asiatics over 15 years 
7-3 per cent, were spinsters, 87-2 per cent, wives, and 5-5 per cent, widows 
or divorced. The ratio of wives to 100 husbands was 87 among Eurojieans 
and 46 among Asiatics. The rise in the ratio among Europeans since 1931 
may have been due in pa.rt to the presence of wives whose husbands were 
absent in the forces ; the enormous rise among Asiatics was due mainly to 
immigration of wives. 

1 Ibid., p. 5. 
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VI. Native Birth and .Death Registration 

‘The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904’, which estah- 
lislied compulsory registration of European births and deaths, provided 
optional registration of native births and deaths. But there is no evidence 
that any native has ever availed himself of this opjjorbunity. ‘The 
District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 1912 provided: 

5. Ji! very Principal Headman .shall : — 

(Q) Tf recxuired to do so by the District Resident record and report all births, 
marriages in accordance with native law and custom and doath.s and other statistical 
data which may occur in or refer to his section. 

7. ISvery Village Headman shall ho responsible to tho District Resident and to the 
Principal Headman for: — 

(4) l.'ho reporting if required to do so by tho District Resident of all births, 
marriages in. accordance with native law and custom and deaths in his village or 
villages. 

But this jirovision was not put into effect, and interest in native birth 
and death registration appears to have arisen only when the results of the 
1921 count seemed to show a decline in the indigenous population and an 
excessive child mortality. The Medical Report for 1020 recommended that 
a commencement should ‘be made by Principal and Village Headmen 
reporting all births and deaths to their respective District Residents and 
the Provincial Commissioner for the Southern Province, in his capacity as 
Superintendent of the 1921 census, recommended ‘That immediate steps 
be taken to inaugurate some system of reporting births and deaths, more 
especially deaths in the first year of life, and in early childhood after the 
first year ’.® Referring to this recommendation, he related in the report on 
the 1926 count:* 

For many and adequate reasons it was impossible to institute a system of registra- 
tion of births and doatlis such as exists in civilised countries, taut continuous efforts 
were made to obtain reliable statistics from which the actual position in regard to 
infant and child mortality might bo gauged with approximate accuracy. 

In July, 192J , a Circular Letter was addressed to Provhicial Cormnissioner.s asking 
them to oon.sider and report on some workable scheme by which it might bo po.ssible 
to obtain more or loss reliable figures of births and deaths, more osijocially of infan- 
tile mortality. The Provincial Coiumiasioner, Southern Province, suggested that 
although little reliability could bo placed on such returns in tho first place, a start 
should be made in all districts by supplying each Principal Headman with two books, 
one to record births and one to record deaths. Both he and the Provincial Com- 
missioner, Central Province, were of the opinion that it would be necessary to 
appoint native clerks, trained in their duties, to work in co-operation with tho 
Principal Headmen. The Provincial Commissioner, Central Province, con.siderad 
that registration books should also be issued to Counoillors and Headmen of Village 
Areas, where they were responsible for definite sub-sections. The Provincial Com- 
missioner, Northern Province, agreed with the system proposed by the Provincial 
Commissioner, Southern Province. 

At a conference of Provincial Commissioners held in December, 1921, it was 
decided that it was impossible to proceed with the .scheme at that time. 

^ No. 13 of 1912 (8 Nov,), reprinted in Ordinances of the Nyasalmid Protectorate in Force ISIS, 
pp. 523-7, , ; .. . ® See Medical Report 1920, pp. 13, 38, 

“ Oensus Report 1921, p. 7, ‘ Ibid. W2G, pp. xx-xxi. 
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A letter was, however, addressed to the Heads of the various missions asking 
whether they would be willing to assist the Government in the matter of obtaining 
more reliable statistics of births and deaths among the native population, and sug- 
gesting that a begiiming could be made through the instrumentality of native 
mission teachers.^ All the missions without exception expressed their willingness to 
assist the Government in every possible vray and, as a result, a further letter was 
sent to each District Resident in July, 1922, enclosing copies of registration books 
and containing the following instructions as to the procedure to bo adopted : — 

(а) One book to be issued to each Village Headman where there is a mission school 
and you are to explain fully to him that he is to keep it carefully in his house 
and when there is any birth or death in his village to let the native teacher 
know at once and get him to come and enter it in the book. 

(б) For the present, records will only be kept at villages where there are 
schools. 

(o) Each book is to be examined by the Resident, or the Census capitaos, once 
a quarter if possible, or at any rate twice a year, the details are to be extracted 
in a note book and entered in the District Book on return to headquarters. 

(d) A return is to be submitted to the Provincial Commissioner with your annual 
report. 

(e) ‘District’, ‘Village’, ‘ Principal Headman ’, ‘ Section No. ’ is to be filled in by 
the Resident before the book is issued and the number of inhabitants in the 
village to be added after the name of the Village Headman. 

Had it been found possible to carry this scheme into effective practice, sufficient 
data would by now have been available to compute the birth and death rates with 
some degi'ee of accuracy. Unfortunately, one of the most important missions felt 
that the reporting of deaths would be mipopular anVong the natives, and that a 
certain feeling of hostility would arise against them if their native teachers were 
involved in the collection of mortality statistics. As a result it was decided at a 
Conference of the Provincial Commissioners in November, 1922, that they should 
use their own discrimination as to the method to bo adopted for the registration of 
births and deaths and report in six months’ time. At the expiration of a year, no 
reports had been received and statistics to date were called for. It was then foimd 
that the registers either had not been kept or had been kept in such a manner as to 
render the returns useless for the pm-pose of compiling reliable statistics. 

In April, 1924, Provincial Commissioners were again asked for their recommenda- 
tions as to the best lines on which an attempt should be made to obtain more reliable 
information, and to consider a suggestion by the Superintendent of Census that the 
rural dispen.sers might each take a fairly large village or a group of small ones in the 
vicinity of their headquarters and collect the followmg statistics only: — 

(а) Live births; 

(б) Deaths of babies before they are able to waUc; 

(c) All other deaths ; . 

and that each Resident should collect the same mformation under his personal 
supervision in respect of a village near his station. It was felt, however, that rural 
dispensers would prove no more reliable than the mission teachers had been. 

The Provincial Commissioners’ Conference in September, 1924, resolved that as 
accurate figures as possible should be kept in respect of not less than four villages 

^ The Principal Medical Officer, in his Report for 1921 (see Medical Report 1021, p. 14), recom- 
mended another method : 

‘Steps are also being taken to ascertain the number of Births and Deaths among the native 
population. The simplest method with which I am acquainted for giving eiihot to this measure 
is by the employment of village polioemon (as distinct frona the native Police Force), who report 
weekly, in person, to the nearest Police Station or Magistrate the number of births and deaths 
during that period. In Africa, where villages as a rule are comparatively small and scattered, a 
group of villages could be assigned to each poiioeman.’ 
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of not less than 60 huts in each district,^ and that the Resident should attempt to 
check the figures personally as often as possible. The heads under which figures are 
recorded to he a few only to begin with, viz : — 

A. Births; 

B. Deaths ; Children unable to walk ; 

C. Deaths ; Children not owning huts ; 

D. Deaths ; Adults. 

In April, 1925, preliminary figiu-es were called for, and were again found to be 
lacking in reliability, and at their conference in August, 1926, the Provincial Com- 
missioners recorded their opinion that the figures so far available were not such as 
would form the basis of any reliable deductions, and they decided to contmue the 
statistics for the same villages over an extended period. 

It must be admitted that the efforts made during the last five years to collect 
reliable vital statistics relating to the native population have failed to attain their 
object. The heavy mortality rates among infants and children were already realised, 
and the figures obtained merely emphasised the fact without providing any precise 
information on the point. 

Apart from these futile attempts to establish current birth and death 
registration the 1926 census report says that records of births and deaths 
kept by the White Fathers Mission and ‘going back some 15 years’ ■were 
examined.® ‘The population is not a fixed one, but varies from year to 
year as more villages are brought under review, and it is possible that some 
deaths have been entered when the corresponding birth had taken place 
before the population involved was taken into account.’ 

The Marist Fathers have also kept records for their stations , . . but here again 
the question of changing total population is involved. It is impossible to say how 
accurate these flgmes are, or to what extent the natives report all births and deaths 
to the mission. It is possible to conceive reasons why natives might suppress the 
report of a birth to a mission especially if only one parent were a Christian, as readily 
as they would hide a death. 

The report mentions furthermore some results of investigations made 
by medical officers in North Nyasa and in ten Ngoni villages, without 
saying how the data were obtained.® Finally, the report gives with great 
details the results of the first systematic sample study of fertility and 
mortality carried out in Nyasaland. 

In connection with the present Census, however, a final effort along now lures was 
made to obtain some figures which, crude as they might be, would have the merit of 
providing concrete facts for consideration. All Residents, in their capacity as Census 
Officers, were asked in November, 1926, to obtain the following information regard- 
ing 100 married couples in their respective districts who were not likely to have any 
further children but who, on the other hand, were not so old as to have forgotten the 
details: — 

(а) Number of children bom ; 

(б) Number stillborn ; 

^ It is possible (tliongh the report does not meution it) that use was to be made of ‘ The District 
Administration (Native) Ordinance, 1924’, No. 11 of 1924 (1 Feb., reprinted in Ordinances of 
the Nyasaland Protectorate 1924, pp. 64-70), which repealed the Ordinance of 1912 and provided: 

‘4. A village headman shall within his village area and subjeot to the orders of the District 
iBesident: — . . 

(e) If required, report all births, deaths and marriages ... .’ 

'i Sae Oewus EeporH326, -p, XXV', see also Medical Report 1924, p. 4:3. 
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(o) Number born alive ; 

(d) Number who died before they could walk ; 

(e) Number who died aa eliildren. 

The Residents were particularly requested not to exclude barren couples and were 
asked to give their personal attention to the matter in order that the information 
obtained might be as reliable as circumstances permitted. Returns were obtained 
in respect of every district except diikwawa, where a succession of Residents 
apparently found themselves miable to prosecute the task. It was apparent when 
the returns were received that the great majority of the Residents had devoted con- 
siderable trouble to the enquiry, and m many instances the matter undoubtedly 
enlisted their interest to a degree that ensured as much accuracy as could be expected 
from the method adoj)ted. (The information was collected for Dedza, but did not 
come to hand and copies have been unobtainable in time.) 

It will be observed that the information asked for was, in effect, details of com- 
pleted marriages, that is, marriages in which the whole period of child bearing had 
elapsed. The conditions revealed belong, therefore, rather to the past than to the 
present generation, although there is no reason to believe those conditions have 
changed materially of recent years. Again, although the term married couple is 
used, marital conditions among African natives make it obvious that the results 
obtained relate to the fertility of native women, irraspeetive of the male parent.^ 
But the Superintendent of Census was, of course, aware that such a 
sample study covering altogether 2,169 married couples constituted only 
an inadequate supplement to the general comit. 

It is impossible to make adequate use of the census figures miless they can be 
considered in conjunction with intercensal statistics of bhths and deaths and it is 
most strongly recommended that an intelligent and well paid native should he con- 
tinually employed in a district where low lying and elevated areas and different 
tribes can be found in close proximity. He should record all births and deaths, 
differentiating the sexes and the ages by infants, children and adults. In order to 
provide a cheek on his work he should enter the full details regarding names of 
adults and parents of children and the exact date of the event. By this means it 
should be possible to institute a method which could gradually be extended to other 
areas, ascertaining approximately the birth and death rates, the exact age at which 
the infantile and child deaths most commonly occur, the sex ratio at birth, seasonal, 
climatic and tribal variations in birth and death rates, and all the similar information 
which is readily ascertained in counti’ios with a systematic registration of births and 
deaths.® 

No attempt whatsoever seems to have been made to carry out this 
recommendation. The Medical Reports for the second half of the 1920s do 
not refer to any investigation concerning vital statistics,® and the Colonial 
Reports mention only some efforts made by administrative officers in 1928. 

During the year, further statistics were collected in various parts of tlio Prolco- 
torate in an endeavour to obtain figures relating to births and deaths among natives. 
Although the figures relate to small areas, they may be considered representative 
of the whole Protectorate, in so far aa it is possible to obtain reliable statistics without 

' Ibid., pp. xxi-xxii. 

® Ibid., p. xxvi. See also ibid., p. xlii; ‘ ... in order that the fullest value may he derived from 
any oensuB, it is essential that the most active steps should be taken to obtain and record all 
possible information between the various censuses. The most immediately important from the 
statistical point of view is probably the recommendation made in paragraph 120 regarding the 
oolleotion of birth and death statistics,’ 

^ Medical Report 1929, p. 12, says: ‘No register of births or deaths is made, and as a large 
majority of the inhabitants are out of touch with tliis Department no statistics of any value can 
be compiled.’ 
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creating an elaborate machinery for the purpose, such as a systematic registration 
of births and deaths^ 

The data were collected in some villages in the Central Province and in the 
South Nyasa and the Liwonde Districts. They were apparently incomplete. 

The District Cojrunissioner, Liwonde, . . . made a special effort to get at the facts 
of infantile mortality. He pointed out that the collection of these statistics causes 
considerable annoyance to the people questioned, especially to the old women, who 
on occasion were seen to brealc down and wail when reminded of their dead children. 
It would appear that although the births may be accurately recorded, the deaths . . . 
are not so readily revealed.^ 

The sample study made in 1926 was not repeated in connexion with the 
count of 1931, and the Superintendent confined himself to repeating the 
recommendation of his predecessor ; 

Recommendations. I wish to make only one recommendation, in the hope that its 
very isolation will emphasise the need for its adoption. It is almost impossible to 
stress too strongly the necessity of more exact Vital Statistics. . . . Attempts that 
have been made in the past to collect figures have met with scant success ; renewed 
efforts should be made forthwith. In this I merely reiterate the recommendations 
of my predecessors and coimnond to the consideration of Government this, to my 
mind, the most salient feature of all the censuses of Nyasaland.'^ 

But, taken as a whole, the vital statistics collected in the 1930s were 
hardly more comprehensive than those obtained in the 1920s. 

(1) The only legislative effort to promote birth and death registration 
was made in connexion with the ‘Native Authority Ordinance’ of 14 June 
1933® wliioh provided: 

8. Subject to the provisions of any law or Ordinance for the time being in force, 
and to the general or special directions of the Governor, a native authority* may, 
subject to the general or special directions of the native authority, if any, to whom 
it is subordinate, issue orders to be obeyed by the natives within the area — 

(7ii) requiring the birth or death of any native within its jmisdiction to be reported 
to it or such other person as it may direct. 

The number of orders in force at the end of the years 1935-9 was as 
follows:® 


Year 

Southern Province j 

1 Northern Province I 

Total 

South j 
Nyasa ] 

Ohilewawa 

Zomha 

Ded^ 

, Kota 1 
Kota 1 

West j 
Nyasa 

Mzimba 

1936 

6 

7 

__ 

3 

__ 


_ 

16 

1936 

6 

7 

5 

3 

7 

3 



31 

1937 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 



; — 

31 

1938 

0 

7 

6 

. 4 . 

6 



2 

30 

1939 

0 

7 

5 

— 

C 


2 

28 


* Golonial lieports, Nyasclmd 1928, p. 19. “ Census Report 1031, p. 32. 

* No. l;l of 1933, reprinted in Ordiwmces of the Nymaland Protectorate 1933, pp. 17-28, end in 
Laws of A’yasaland in i'orce 1933, vol. i, pp. 301-11 (cap. 41). This Ordiiuinco, which repealed 
‘The District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 1924’, was amended hy the ‘ Native Authority 
(Amendment) Ordinance 1934’, No, 10 ofT934 (2 July), reprinted in Ordinances of the Nyasaland 
Protectorate 1934, 12. ^ 

* ‘ Native authority moans any chief or other native or any native council or group of natives 
declared to be or established as a native authority under this Ordinance for the area oonoerned.’ 

® Beo Reports of Pfovmeua Commissioners 1935, pp. 27, 78; 193G, pp, 33, 78; 1937, pp. 30, 69; 
ms, pp. 39, 75; 1939, pp. 29, 66. 
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In some cases the orders remained in force only for a short time. 

In September 1936, three Native Authorities of the West Nyasa district requested 
permission to make an order under section 8 {k) Cap. 41 (Native Authority Ordinance) 
Laws of Nyasaland, to provide for the registration of births and deaths in their 
respective areas. The order wa.s introduced on 1st July 1937 and remained in force 
until the end of the year. It was necessary to employ clerks who spent their whole 
time travelling from village to vUlage collecting the returns and financial considera- 
tions will not allow this pioneer effort on the part of those Native Authorities to be 
continued in 1938.1 

Only three persons (all in the Southern Province in 1938) have been 
convicted for offences against orders requiring the reporting of births and 
deaths.^ 

(2) In 1932 the Medical Department started to record births and deaths 
in the Fort Manning District with the help of chiefs and village headmen 
and kept up this system of voluntary registi’ation for eleven years. Similar, 
but more ephemeral, attempts at collecting vital statistics were made in 
other small areas. At the same time the opinion that compulsory registra- 
tion should be introduced gained ground. 

1932. The registration of native births and deaths is not compulsory, indeed com- 
pulsion under the present circumstances would be futile, so that nothing very, definite 
is kno-^vn of the African population. 

In May 1932 a purely departmental scheme for recording the births and deaths 
was started in the Fort Manning District. This District was selected because it com- 
prises a comparatively small area, a population numerically sufficient (34,075) to 
provide reliable data, and an age and sex distribution which is fairly typical of the 
country as a whole. 

The rates given below* are based upon data obtained during 8 months only and 
those the dry weather months. Moreover the native recording officers were at the 
commencement ignorant of their duties and made many mistakes ; the reliability of 
the figures is therefore questionable. It may be expected however, that as the record- 
ing officers become more conversant with their duties, and the natives less distrustful 
of their visits, reliable data of considerable value will be obtained. 

Unfortmiately the resources of the Medical Department are insufficient to extend 
the scheme to other districts and it is rmlikely that vital statistics for the whole 
country will be available.* 

A departmental scheme for the registration of births and deaths was started in 
Fort Maiming District in May, 1932. This promises to provide very valuable 
information in regard to African vital statistics. The District Commissioner at 
Noheu has started registration on the same lines in his District, and it would 
midoubtedly be of great ultimate advantage to the natives if some scheme of 
registration could be applied to the whole country, but unfortunately the resources 
of the Medical Department are not sufficient to enable it to undertake the work.''’ 

1933. The registration of native births and deaths is not compulsory, so that 
vital statistics are unfortunately not available. The experiment in registration com- 
menced in May 1932 in the Fort Manning district was however continued. This 

^ Mexlicallteport JS37, p. 29, 8eeiilaoMej)ortspf Provincial Commissioners 1939,^. H: . .the 
Atoiiga of West Nyaaa show the utmost zeal in preventing the emigration of thoir women for 
immoral purposes, but even the prospect of rnore revenue does not stir them to insist upon the 
registration of births and deaths which was suggested to them from outside.’ 

“ Seo ibid. 193(1, pp. 19, 54 ; 1935, pp. 22, 70 ; 1936, pp. 27, 72 ; 1937, pp. 30, 03 ; 103S, pp. 33, GO ; 
7939, pp. 23, 60. 

* The results of this and other investigations wUl he disoussed in Section VHI of this chapter. 

* jlf cdicai lieport 7933, pp. 12-13; see also ibid., p. 26, 

^ Beport on Native Affairs 193S, -p. Z6. . 
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syRtfim is in no sense official except that the individual compiling the figures is a 
Mectioal Officer and the recording officers are native officials of the Medical Depart- 
mmit ; chiefs and village headmen have no legal obligations in connection with the 
registration, nor can any steps be taken against a native who Imowingly gives false 
informaiion. O'hese facts coupled with the lack of experience of the native recording 
officers, imply that the calculated rates are subject to a fairly wide margin of error, 
iridoed, the rates for 1933, differ considerably from those of the previous year, except 
for the l)irth-rato, which is practically the same.^ 

1934. Kegistration is now (1935) to he undertaken also in the Karonga district, 
so that in tlio course of a few years another set of figures relating to a population 
differing in tribal habits and customs and in geographical situation will be available 
for comparison.® 

1936. During 1935 the recording of births and deaths in the Fort Manning district 
was continued, and it was commenced in two sections of the Karonga district, one 
at high altitude (3,600 feet-6,000 feet), and the other at Lake level (about 1,700 feet). 

As mentioned in previous reports, deductions made from figures obtained must 
be accepted with great reserve, but nevertheless the rasiilts are interesting.® 

1938. The recording of births and deaths in the Karonga district had to be given 
up or at least ciutailod, owing to the fact that it was found impossible for the 
medical officer to give sufficient supervision to the native recording-officers working 
at a distance from his .station. It is much to be regretted that the collection of vital 
statistics is confined to one small district but the unaided resources of the medical 
department do not permit of further extension. 

It is difficult if not impossible to assess the effectiveness of the work of the 
Medical Department in regard to the general health of the population except by 
reference to its vital statistics. Medical surveys it is true give a clear indication of 
the extent of invalidity, and improvement in the survey figures would no doubt 
indicate that the various preventive measures wore becoming effective; but the 
scope of medical surveys is necessarily small, and affects only a minute proportion 
of the population in any one year.'* 

1937. Fort Manning continues to be the only administrative district in which 
records of births and deaths for the whole area were collected throughout the year.® 

The collection of records of births and deaths throughout this district [Karonga] 
had to be abandoned in 1936. During 1937, the recording of births fmd deaths was 
restricted to twenty-four vUlages with a poiJulation of 4,767 adults and children, 
situated within a 6 mile radius of the town of Karonga, which is the administrative 
and medical headquarters of the district.® 

Registration of bii-ths and deaths is not compulsory in this country and with the 
exception of tho i.solatod effort in the Chinteche area referred to above,^ official 
recognition, so far as vital statistics of Africans are concerned, has boon given to the 
census enumeration only. The collection of returns of births and deaths during the 
past five years has been a departmental experiment and as such has boon applied 
mei'oly to a limited area. As an experimental endeavour to obtain statistics relating 
to a primitive people, it has been successful,® but, being restricted in its application 

* Medical Beporl 1933, p. 14. See also EepoH on Native Affairs 1933, p. 29. 

® Medical EepoH 1934, p. 14. . » Ibid. 1933, p. 17. 

* Ibid, m', p. 17 ; see also ibid., p. 34. 

Ibid. 1937, p. 28. » Ibid., p. 29. 

’ Tlie District Commissioner, Chinteche, analysed the birth and death records Irept by three 
Native Authorities in the West Nyasa District from ,Tuly to Deo. 1937 (see ibid., pp. 29-30). 

® It is diflicult to see on what grounds the Medical Department called this experimental 
endeavour suooessful. Many deaths, and probably the majority of infant deaths, had not been 
recorded. The infant mortality rates ascertained in 1932-7 were 141, 97, 165, 73, 82, and 62 
respectively. ‘The infantile mortality rate [for 19371 is the lowest returned since the cnilcotiou 
of records commenced hi this district, and, in view of the risks to infant life in u pnniitive eom- 
munity it is suspeotod that the returns: upon which the rate is based, are far from complete’ 
:(ibid,, p. 29). : 1 
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to only one complete administrative district the results are of little or no depart- 
mental value. Unless there is some prospect of compulsory registration being intro- 
duced for the whole country there would appear to be no object in prolonging an 
interesting though valueless experiment. 

Vital statistics are a measuring rod of the sanitary progress of a country, they 
have become an essential for every properly organised community. The Statistics 
Ordinance, 1935, provided for the collection of information relating to bii'ths and 
deaths^ and in ‘Indirect Rule ’ there is the mechanism capable of ensuring its success- 
ful application throughout the Protectorate. It is recommended that compulsory 
registration of births and deaths should be introduced without further delay. Despite 
legal support, it will not bo possible to depend on the acctuacy of the records for some 
years arid it is desirable to ensure that the scheme will bo functioning efficiently 
before the date of the next census.^ 

1938. No records are available of births and deaths throughout the Protectorate, 
but this department has continued to attempt to keep records in certain limited 
areas usaing native vaccinators, individuals usually of some intelligence but no special 
training, who in the course of touring villages obtain the necessary data. In sub- 
mitting these figures it is not claimed that they are very acomate. 

The recording of births and deaths has been attempted in this district [Fort 
Manning] since May 1933 and although the staff employed has changed over the 
period, the method of recording has remained comparatively the same.® 

The Sub-Assistant Surgeon who instituted the keeping of vital statistics in the 
Fort Manning District, during 1938 attempted to obtain figures in one Native 
Authority’s area in the Lower Shire district, in which he is now posted. The method 
of collection of figures adopted is that in force in the Fort Manning District. 

The keeping of records of births and deatlis amongst the population resident 
within a five mile radius of Karonga, the Boma station of the North Nyaaa district, 
was attempted during the year.'* 

1939. The registz'ation of births and deaths amongst the general African popula- 
tion is not yet attempted but since 1933 the Medical Department has tried to keep 
records of the jpopulation in the Fort Maiming district. The figures are obtained 
by rural Sanitary Inspectors with the co-operation of Native Authorities. In 1938 
the keeping of statistics was started also in a part of the Lower Shire district. The 
complete accuracy of the figures obtained by our methods is not claimed.® 

1940. General registration of Buths and Deaths amongst Africans is not yet 
attempted, but in three limited areas which are widely separated, enumerators 
employed by the Medical Department attempt to keep records collecting data from 
Village headmen.® 

1941. The rates given below are compiled from records kept by African enumera- 
tors working imder the direction of Officers of the Medical Department."'' 

While the Medical Department demanded most emphatically the intro- 
duction of compulsory registration of births and deaths the Native Welfare 

^ The Statistics Ordinance does not provide for the collection of information relating to births 
and deaths, but merely mentions ‘vital matters’ among the matters ooncerning which statistics 
ma?/ he eoUeoted annually. 

“ Ibid., p. 31 ; see also ibid., p. 62. 

” However, ‘no attempt was made to record deaths in ago groups’, so that infant mortality 
was not ascertained in 1938. 

* Ibid, loss, pp. 18-19. ® Ibid. 1039, p. 12. 

° Ibid. 7.W, p. 6. LiteraHy the same, ibid. 7942, p. 7. 

’’ Ibid. 1041, p. 8. In 1940-2 registration was effected in the Fort Manning District, within a 
five-mile radius of Karonga Town, and in, part of the Lower Shire District; in 1941 also in part 
of the Ohikwawa District. No such registration was carried on in subaetpient years. Medical 
Beport 7943 said (p. 7): ‘Registration of births and deaths of THricans is not oompulsory, and so 
far as this section of the community is concerned, the collection of vital statistics is restricted to 
the census enumeration only.’ .. 
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Committee doubted the practicability of such a scheme and rather favoured 
the making of sample studies. 

1938. T1i 6 Committee considered a recommendation of the Advisory Committee 
on Education that Government should institute an investigation as to the best means 
by -which registration of all births and deaths could be carried out. Although it 
appreciated the desirability of such vital statistics the Native Welfare Committee 
doubted the pi-aoticability of obtaining them, more particularly m regard to deaths ; 
it suggested, ho-wever, that the matter might be considered in connection with the 
census to be taken in 1941.^ 

1939. At the .suggestion of the Dhector of Medical Services the Committee con- 
sidered at their June meeting the pamphlet ‘A Study of the Population in Ulanga, 
Tanganyika Territory ’ by Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Culwick,® with a view to suggesting 
to Government that a survey of a similar natm-e might be carried out m Nyasaland. 

The Committee recommended to Government that it .should consider carrying 
out a similar survey locally in connection with the 1941 general census.'* 

(3) According to the Medical Reports the following sample studies were 
made in the 1930s: 

1932. Investigations of infant mortality by Medical Officers in the 
North Nyasa, Kota Kota, Mlanje, and Karonga Districts.^ 

1934. Analysis of the Registers of Baptisms and Deaths of the Ntakataka 
Mission of the White Fathers by the Medical Officer of the Dedza District.® 

1936. The Medical Officer of the West Nya.sa District questioned 472 
Atonga mothers concerning the number of children they had borne and 
the number of children they had lost.® An attempt to make a similar 
inquiry among the Asisya living in this di, strict failed. 

The people are very independent, they did not want me to come, when porters 
were sent to bring in my hospital stores, some six miles back, they were stopped by 
their companions and told they were not to bring in my loads, as the Asisya were 
not gomg to be carriers, this was directly opposed to the orders of their principal 
headman ; they then lield a meeting to say that they would not have allowed the 
District Commissioner to send me if they had realised that I wanted to ask their 
women how many live and dead children they had had, and to examine everyone, 
they wanted, they said a doctor, who -would give them medicines they asked for 
without any questioning.'^ 

1937. The Medical Officer of the Dedza District effected a Survey in 
which lie made also an inquiry concerning child mortality.® 

The Medical Report for 1937 summarized the character of these sample 
studies as follows:® 

Unfortunately the somewhat isolated efforts made by the Department to collect 
vital statistics have not, as yet, furnished sufficiently reliable information to enable 
any authoritative statements to be made -with regard to infantile and maternal 
mortality rates .... 

' Eepoft of the Native Welfare Committee 1938, p. 4. ^ See pp. 373-4 above, 

=* Ibid. 1939, p. 4. 

* See Medical Report 1932, pp. 23-4, 28, 66-6. The inveafcigation in the Kota Kota Distriot 
waa continued in 1933 ; see ibid. 1933, p. 36. 

** See ibid. 1934, pp. 14-15. The Report mentions alao (p, 27) that in the Cholo District the 
rural dispensers ‘are required to keep a record of all births and deaths in their area’, but says 
; nothing about the inathods' or results, ■. .. 

A Seeihid. 1936, pp. 89-94. , ; ' Ibid., p, 9.6, 

; ® See ihid. ISSU p. SQ. , » Ibid., p. 16, 
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VII. Non-Native Birth and Death Registration 

Registration of births and deaths was regulated in the Protectorate 
through ‘The Births and Deaths Registration Ordinance, 1904’.^ This 
Ordinance, which was very similar to the Ordinance enacted two months 
earlier in Kenya, made compulsory the registration of the birth of a child 
‘if either one or both parents are of European or American origin or 
descent’. Eor all other births and for all deaths registration was to be 
optional, but the Commissioner was authorized to extend by order pub- 
lished in the Gazette the provisions ‘relating to compulsory registration of 
births and deaths to all persons in the Protectorate of any particular 
race, class, tribe, or other group, or to all or some of the inhabitants of any 
particular town, district, or other area’. The Commissioner never made 
such order, but the Ordinance itself has been amended twice. ‘The Births 
and Deaths Registration Amending Ordinance, 1905 rendered com- 
pulsory ‘the registration of the death of any person of European or 
American or Asiatic race or origin’, and ‘The General Revision Ordinance, 
1912 rendered compulsory the registration of ‘the birth of a child if 
either one or both parents are of Asiatic race or origin ’.^ 

In accordance with the Ordinance of 30 June 1904 Rules were issued on 
the same day.® They have been amended once.® The main rules as they 
stand to-day read as follows : 

1. The Eegistrar-General of Marriages at Blant 5 Te is hereby appointed Registrar- 
General of Births and Deaths under this Ordinance. 

3. The place in each District at which births and deaths may be registered and 
registers inspected shall be the Office of the District Commissioner at the Chief 
Station in each District, and the hours at which such registration and inspection 
may be effected shall be the ordinary office hours on such days as the District 
Commissioner is in attendance. 

4. Bh’ths and deaths may be registered under this Ordinance, without personal 
attendance, by letter addressed to the District Commissioner of the district in which 
the birth or death takes place. Forms of registratioir will be supplied gratis by 
the District Commissioner. The prescribed foe shall, in every case, be paid in 
advance. 

^ No. 2 of 1904 (30 June), reprinted in Ordinances, &o., Promulgated in the British Oantral 
Africa Protectorate 1904, pp. 2-4. The Ordinance came into force on 1 July 1904; see Notice of 
30 June 1904, repidnted ibid., p. 22. As in other Dependencies, Eirfopeans liad tlie opiiortuiiity 
of registering births and deaths before a special Ordinance was enacted. See Commisnioner 
Johnston’s Report of the First Three Tears’ Administration of the Eastern Port ion of Br itish Central 
Africa, p. 31 : ‘ . . . during the twelve months from the 1st March, 1893, to the 1st March, 1 894, 
there have been ten deaths registered. I believe that three other deaths occurred which were 
not registered.’ 

® No. 8 of 1905 (31 Oct.), reprinted in Orders in Council, &c.. Promulgated m the British Central 
Africa Protectorate 1905, 

® No. 12 of 1912 (8 Nov.), reprinted in Ordinances of Nyasdland Protectorate in Force 1913, 
pp. GOO-36. 

The Ordinance as it stands to-day is reprinted ibid., pp. 412-17, and also in Laws of Nyasaland 
in Force 1933, vol. ii, pp. G71-6 (cap. 78). 

See Notice of 30 June, reprinted in OrdimoMces, See., Promulgated in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate 1904, p. 19. 

'* Government Notice No. 119 of 1914 (30 Jnne). The Rules as they stood after the enactment 
of this amendment are reprinted in ProelamaHons, Rules and Notices Nyasaland Protectorate in 
Force 1914, pp. 99-100, and in Ljiiub of Nyasaland in Force 1933, vol, iii, p. 31G. 

II Er * • 
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6. All registers, returns and other documents required for the purposes of this 
Ordinance shall be in such form as the Governor may from time to time direct. 

6. Any register, return or index in the custody of the Registrar shall be open to 
inspection subject to the consent of the Registrar, or failing such consent by order 
of a Judge of the High Court. 

8. Births and deaths on board ships while within the territorial waters of the 
Protectorate shall be registered at the next port of call. 

The main provisions of the Ordinance ensuring registration of births and 
deaths, as they now stand, are as follows : 

Birth and Death Registration 

IS. (1) The registration of the birth of a child shall be compulsory if either one or 
both parents are of European, American or Asiatic race or origin or, in the case of 
an illegitimate child not recognized by its father, if the mother is of European, 
American or Asiatic race or origin. 

(2) The registration of the death of any person of European, Anrerican or 
Asiatic race or origin shall be compulsory .... 

In case of a birth the registration of which is compulsory (1) the father 
and the mother, (2) the occupier of the house in which the birth occurred 
and each person present at the birth and the person having charge of the 
child shall within three months register the birth or shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £2. 

In case of a death the registration of which is compulsory (1) the nearest 
relatives present at the death or in attendance during the last illness of 
the deceased, (2) every other relative dwelling within the district, (3) each 
person present at the death and the occupier of the house in which the 
death occm-red, (4) any inmate of the house or any person finding or 
taking charge of the body or causing the body to be buried shall register 
the death within one month or shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £2. 

Prescribed Particulars 

Birth : Sex ; name ; date and place of birth ; names, residence, occupa- 
tions, and nationality of the parents. 

Death : Name ; age ; sex ; place of residence ; length of residence in the 
Protectorate ; occupation and nationality of the deceased ; date, place, and 
cause of death. 

The Rogistrar-GeneraP and the District Commissioners receive no com- 
pensation for their work in this capacity. A fee of 2s. 6d. has to be paid 
for registration of a birth or death, for registration of a name subsequent 
to registration of birth or registration of alteration in name, for inspection 
of register, return, or index, and for a certified copy of an entry in the 
register of births or deaths.® 

‘The Eogistrar of t.lie High Court, in addition to Ids duties as such, is also — The Official 
Xleoeiver in Bankruptcy, Administrator-General of Dooeaaed’s Estates, Registrar-General for 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, Registrar of Patents, Designs and Trade Marks, Registrar of 
C'otnpiinies, Registrar of Business Names, Registrar of Banking, and Sheriff’ (Handbook of 
Jfl/asaland,pp. 144r-B). 

® The Rules stipulate: ‘The Registrar may in any ease, if he thinks fit, on account of the 
poverty of a party or for any other reason, dispense in whole or in part with the payment of any 
of the above fees.’ 
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VIII. Native Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 

Fertility. The first public document which, discussed fertility was 
apparently the report on the 1921 census. The Superintendent (Senior 
Provincial Commissioner) beheved that the population was declining and 
he attributed this largely to low fertility. He saw the main causes of this 
alleged low fertility in venereal disease, absence of men from home, and 
wilful restriction of famihes. 

Venereal Disea.SB. No doubt this was fairly prevalent in Nyasaland before the 
war, as a result of infection by natives carrying the disease back with them from 
Rhodesia and South Africa. But, with the call for native soldiers and carriers dui’ing 
the war; the passing to and fro through districts of strange natives in unusual 
numbers; the prostitution to which native women resorted whose husbands or 
prospective husbands were away for years at a time ; the promiscuous intercourse of 
soldiers and followers with women in the surrounding territories through which they 
passed ; all tended to spread venereal disease to an extent it may be doirbted is oven 
now fully realised. Many of the women who became infected as prostitutes during 
the war have since married and spread the disease even further afield. The type of 
disease may not be so virulent as among Europeans, and to that extent its serious- 
ness may possibly be overlooked. But it is beyond question that an enormous 
proportion of the native population is infected, and the results from a census point 
of view are that one type of the disease produces sterility, and the other type is the 
most potent cause of infantile mortality.^ 

Absence from Home. The absence from home, often of long duration, of men 
working either abroad or in the Shire Highlands, must tend to give rise to the evils 
above discussed ; and, in addition, by lengthening the interval between successive 
births (a serious matter if the period of fertility of native women is relatively short) 
must to that extent restrict the size of the family. During the war this cause was of 
course accentuated .... 

Wilful Restriction of Families. There appears to be no doubt that the Yao 
women object to the trouble of rearing children, and deliberately restrict the size 
of their families. South Nyasa is the most important Yao district, and there the 
number of non-adults for each married or widowed woman is 1'2, as against 1'37 
for the whole Protectorate. Liwonde, another Yao district, only shows 1 non-adult 
for each married or widowed woman.® 

Three years later the Medical Officer of the Dedza District likewise 
expressed the opinion that fertility was rather low. 

It is generally assumed that the African negro is a prolific race, and that assump- 
tion is apparently confirmed by the number of children invariably seen in native 
villages. But olo.ser acquaintance with the natives and the actual facts of the case 
definitely negative this view, at any rate so far as it applies to the native living his 
own life in his own country.® 

In support of this statement he gave the following data derived from 
the records of the White Fathers at Bimbechi and Ntakataka : 

Number of children per family. 734 families included 1,644 children = 2-2 
children born per family ... . 

' The Superintendent recommended ‘That an enquiry be set on foot to obtain reliable data aa 
to the prevalence of venereal diseases, and their actual and potential effects upon the vital statistics 
of the. population, both from a positive and a negative point of view’ {Census Report 1921, p. 7). 

^ Ibid., p, 6. The low ratio of non-adults to married and widowed women in South Nyasa was 
actually due to the fact that by mistake all adult females in this District had been counted as 
either married or widowed. (In Zomha, where the proportion of Yao was not very much lower 
than in Liwonde, the ratio was 1-5.) ® Medical Report 1924, p. 43. 
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Fertility of marriages. Of 1,841 married couples 693 were without living children 
= 37’6%. Of these 693 couples, 537 had never had children = 29'1%.1 

These iigure.s would indeed indicate a Ioav fertility if a considerable pro- 
portion of the wives were past child-bearing age, but it may well be that 
in the families controlled by the White Fathers young couples are particu- 
larly numerous.^ It would be Avrong, therefore, to di-aw any general con- 
clusions from these returns even if in other respects a Christian community 
could be considered as representative of ‘the native living his own hfe in 
his OAvn country’.® 

In his report on the 1926 census the Superintendent continued the dis- 
cussion on the factors unfavourably affecting fertihty which he had started 
five years earher. 

It appears to be the general opinion that the natives of Nyasaland are naturally 
prolific,^ and that conditions are favourable to a high birth rate. On the face of it, 
their early marriage, light regard for the marriage vow, and the fact that uiunarried 
mothers are not regarded with any general disfavour, would all tend to a high birth 
rate. The figures that will bo quoted cei-tainly appear to show that the birth rate is 
at least as high as tliat in India and that it is probably high enough to cause a rapid 
increase in the population if the death rates could be reduced to a more normal 
standard, more especially if the expectation of life in adults could be increased 
concurrently. The figures do not, however, indicate an exceptionally high general 
birth rate, and it seems apparent that causes are operating which tend to counteract 
the natural fertility, at any rate, in some areas or among some tribes, and a con- 
siderable number of natives complain of having no children and no obvious reason 
for their barrenness appears to exist. 

A cause that has been suggested by experienced observers is early marriage or 
00 -habitation® combined with excessive sexual intercourse among young married 
couples, due in groat part to the desire of the woman to bear a child and avoid the 
disgrace of barromiess. A medical practitioner who worked for a great number of 
years among the natives has stated that he was often approached for medicine to 
induce fertility, that he invariably recommended the husband to undertake a long 
journey, and that this generally brought about the desired result. Some arrthorities 
are of the opinion that, chiefly owing to tho increased price of cloth in recent years, 
marriages between very young natives are on tho deereaso, and if that is the case, 
the effect on the birth rate should be benoflcial. Early marriage is not allowed 

^ I do not know on the basis of which data the iSuiiorintendent of the 1026 census .said that tho 
records of tlie White Fathers ‘allow a declining birth rate of recent yeara’ (Census Report 1926, 
p. xx-xiii). 

“ The Medical Officer of the IJedza Diatriot in commenting ten yeara later on the records of the 
White Fathers said: ‘Such a Christian community may only he compared within narrow limits 
to tho general population, because the Christian community increases more rapidly by the addition 
of converts who are for statistical purposes, immigrants. Again, the Mission ia not yet thirty years 
old so that sufficient numbers of completed lives are not yet available. It is therefore of little use, 
under the circumstancea. to try to work out birth and death rates.’ (Medical Report 1931, p. 14.) 

“ It should be noted, however, that the Medical Officer in charge of the Dedz.i, District in 1924 
did not hold this view and said explicitly that ‘the population concerned differed in no material 
oirciimatauces from neighbouring communities’. 

Bed oXho Census Report 1926, y.iv. , 

f See also tho quotation of a statement by a Provineial Commissioner in the Dispatch from the 
Governor to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 19 July 1930: ‘ Cohabitation, or at any 
: rate sexual interoourse, with young, girls of the Nkhonde tribe is common and, I think, not 
: nncqminon amongst other tribes, and if . is. quite possible that- this practice may have an adverse 
effect on the. physique of the race and also upon the birth-rate’ {Papers relating to the Health of 
Pop«iqJio»s, p. 81). . 
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among the natives of tlie Nyika Plateau in North Nyasa and it is said that large 
families are more common among them than among other tribes. 

The use of di'ugs to prevent child birth or to cause abortion is stated to be very 
rare among the Ngoni or Chewa-Chipeta tribes except in cases of adultery. Among 
the population living in the neighbourhood of townships or large settlements, how- 
ever, and especially among the Yaos, the women are said to indulge in the procuring 
of abortion to a considerable extent. The Yaos are notoriously lax in their morals 
in oomjoarison with most of the other native tribes and it is alleged that a considerable 
number of women now married are permanently barren through the use of medicine 
taken to prevent conception at a time when they were engaged in pro.stitution. 
Although Yaos are the chief, they are not the only, offenders in this respect. It is 
also recorded that medical practitioners in the Central Province have, of late, 
received enquiries from more educated natives, who have at some time or another 
been to Southern Rhodesia, for medicine or instruction for birth control, as apart 
from abortion,’^ but such modern ideas have not as yet affected the ordinary villager. 

On the whole artilieial abortion and contraception are not considered to bo 
common practices in ordinary mai-ital life (except, perhaps, among the Yaos where 
marriages are made and unmade with great facility and among whom, also, the 
women are said to be averse from child bearing), as child bearing is honoured in 
wedlock, and out of wedlock there is less temptation to prevent conception or to 
the cut short pregnancy than there is among Europeans since, generally speaking, 
morality is less strict. The kirowledge of chemical abortifacients as well as of 
mechanical methods is mainly in the hands of native midwives. 

On page 40 of the Report of the East Africa Commission it is stated that ‘we can- 
not conclude the general chapter on labour without reference to an allegation some- 
times made that the emplo3mient of male adult labour outside the reserves is having 
a serious effect on the birth rate. We are definitely of opinion that this contention 
cannot be substantiated in fact.’ If, by this, the Commission refer to the annual 
exodus of natives in search of work for a few months within the confines of their 
owii country, their opinion is doubtless correct. But they probably had not in mind 
the jieculiar circumstances of Nyaaaland, whore thousands of adult natives, many of 
them married, leave the Protectorate each year in search of work and adventure in 
Southern Rhodesia, where they often remain for long periods frequently extending 
up to ten years and whence they seldom return before tlu'ee years have elapsed. 

Experienced opinion, official and unofficial, medical and lay, is unanimous in 
putting this emigration among the forefront of the causes tending to reduce the 
native birth rate below its normal figm-e.® Strong opinions are held that Govern- 
ment should take some action in the matter, which is regarded by many as constitut- 
ing a serious social problem. It is among the wives of these absentees that there i.s 
the greatest temptation to adultery and, in order to conceal the fact, to the measures 
to prevent births taking place that have been dealt with above.® 

Disease greatly affects the birth rate by causing abortion. Malaria, hookworm 
mid tick fever do not ordinarily cause sterility, bub they may be expected to pre- 
dispose to abortion. Venereal disease and yaws have the same effect in some areas 
of the Protectorate, notably South Nyasa and other parts of the Lake shore. Ass 
regards malaria it has been pointed, out that where women suffer much from fever, 
their vitality is naturally lowered and, as a consequence, their reproductive functions 
aro interfered with. This results in longer periods elapsing between successive births 
and more frequent cases of abortion. ... 

There is a general consensus of opinion that polygamy is an important factor in 
lowering the birth rato, especially among the Ngoni, Tumbulta and Tonga tribes. 
It is roasonablo to suppose that a given number of women are likely to boar a higher 

■‘■ On the other hand, the Native Eeservas Commission (North Nyasa District) said in their 
1929 Keport (p. 28): ‘The biith rate oontinnes to he as high among the better educated natives 
as among the raw natives ... .’ 

“ See also Census Report 1926, jp. xxviii. ® Ibid., pp. x-xi. 
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aggregate number of children if they each have separate husbands than if they have 
only one husband between them. The numerical superiority of women in Nyasaland 
is, moreover, not exceptionally great. If rich or powerful men marry two or more 
wives, and some chiefs have a great number, it must mean that many virile young 
men are condemned to bachelorhood,^^ and that in itself must result in social evils. 
To the extent that polygamy directly or indirectly tends to keep down the birth 
rate, it may be expected that there will be a gradual increase in the number of births 
as Christianity with its insistence on monogamy increases its hold on the native 
population. 

Another cause which to a certain extent hinders the frequency of births is the 
prolonged period of suckling, extending up to two or three years, which is common 
throughout the Protectorate, and various native customs and superstitions concern- 
ing intercourse between husband and wife during this period. 

The various tendencies indicated above are those which have been noted by 
competent observers, but they are, of course, incapable of accurate measurement. 
Their cumulative effect in eoimteracting the natural fertility of the native races of 
Nyasaland must, however, be not inconsiderable. It may not bo out of place to 
observe here that the frequent illnesses and deaths of childi’en in a country where 
child mortality is so high reacts on the strength of the mothers and tends to check 
conception or to cause abortion, and that the ultimate loss of population through 
infantile and child mortality is not confined to the actual deaths alone.® 

The Superintendent supplements these general statements by an analysis 
of the returns obtained at the special inquiry concerning fertility and child 
mortality which was made by the Residents in their capacity as Census 
Officers. The main results of this investigation — the most valuable ever 
effected in Nyasaland — were as shown in the table appearing at the top 
of the opposite page.® 

The proportion of wives who had never borne a child was rather low 
(3'0 per cent.), and the Superintendent explains this by the fact that 
‘ barrenness is a disgrace to a native woman and a sterile marriage would 
in all probability be dissolved or the woman, with or without the con- 
nivance of her husband, would take steps to get a child by another man’.'^ 
The average number of children born (alive or dead) to a wife was 6-32. 
It was lowest in a Kasungu sample (4*73) and highest in a Dowa 
sample (9-87) and was between 5 and 7 in 16 of the 21 samples. The 
average number of children bom alive to a wife was 5-64, the minimum 
being 4-55 and the maximum 8-03; it was between 6 and 6 in 12 samples. 
The tribe was ascertained for 1,709 of the 2,159 wives.® 

A U should be noted, however, that the number of bachelors in Nyasaland is very small. The 
1911 cousuB report had stated (p. 4): ‘As regards state of marriage it may be said, broadly speak- 
ing, that every male native over 17 and every female native over 14 is married.’ According to 
tlio 1920 census only 9-8 per cent, of the males over 15 (or possibly 16) years were single. In 
Momboras, where the Tumbuka and Ngoni, and in West Nyasa, wliere the Tonga constituted the 
great majority of the population, the jreroentages wore 14-8 and 24*7. But in Noheu, whore nearly 
99 per cent, of the population wore Ngoni, the percentage of bachelors was only 10*0. It may be 
mentioned furthermore that the ratio of non-adults to married and widowed women was parti- 
cularly large in Ncheu and that the sample study made in counexion with the 1926 census showed 
a particularly high fertility for the Ngoni women. 

^ “ OctWMS Bepori 1526, pp. xi-xii, 
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Children born 

Children deceased 


Dislricl 

Wives 

queslioneeP 

Alive 

sm- 

Total 

Before 

walking 

Later 

Barren 

Lower Shire . 

100 

679 

7 

686 

167 

208 

6 

Cholo . 

100 

538 

36 

574 

90 

61 

12 

Mlanje . 

100 

621 

16 

637 

91 

261 


Blantyre and Central 

100 

512 

25 

537 

108 

66 


Chi'radzulu 

100 

637 

81 

718 

60 

106 

— 

Zomba . 

100 

662 

127 

679 

84 

92 

7 

Upper Shire . 

100 

644 

123 

667 

122 

118 

2 

100 

648 

103 

761 

113 

163 


South Nyaaa . 

100 

568 

41 

699 

116 

110 

7 


100 

655 

53 

608 

143 

93 


Noheu . 

100 

616 

102 

618 

70 

230 

16 

Lilongwe 

100 

578 

28 

606 

109 

113 

3 

Fort Manning 

100 

673 

70 

643 

81 

162 

1 


100 

803 

184 

987 

146 

222 



100 

670 

104 

824 

200 

141 

2 

Kota Kota 

60 

257 

20 

277 

62 

73 

1 

Kaaungu 

100 

466 

18 

473 

61 

77 

3 


100 

483 

34 

617 

131 

164 

7 

Momberas 

209 

986 

101 

1,087 

198 

170 

8 

West Nyaaa . 

100 

612 

68 

680 

44 

262 

— 

North Nyasa . 

100 

503 

73 

676 

02 

170 

3 

Total . 

2,159 

12,180 

1,464 

13,644 

2,288 

3,032 

70 


' The Census Offloers had been instructed to include only married couples ‘who were not 
likely to have any further children but who, on the other hand, were not so old as to have for- 
gotten the details’. 


Chihmda Nguru 


Tim- 

bKia 


25 

148 

5'92 


Wemba 


35 

191 

5'46 


It •would not appear that any of the tribes were appreciably more prolifie than 
others, except perhaps the Nguru and Ngoni whose figures do stand out above the 
others. Incidentally it would appear that if there is any truth in the frequent 
allegation^ that Yao women are unwilling to bear children, it must be a recent 
development forming part of the general demoralisation of the tribal spirit formerly 
so noticeable among the Yao. 

For 16 samples comprising 1,822 -wives the Census Oificers showed the 
number of children born alive or dead to each woman.® 


^ The highest number of children was 12 in four samples, 13 in three, 14 in two, 15 in two, 
16 in one, 17 in two, 20 in one, and 25 in one sample. 

The Superintendent rightly says that ‘these figures seem to indicate that 
natives are not particularly prolific 

* The allegation was made by the Superintendent himself five years earlier (see p. 611 above). 
” See ibid., p. xxiv. , 
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The 1931 census report does not comment on fertility apart from saying 
that ‘in order to account for the enormous drop in numbers from the first 
to the second age group, one must assume a very high infant mortahty 
and also a high hirth rate’d But, as shown in Section I of this chapter, the 
fact that 27-7 per cent, of the total population were returned as under 
5 years old and only 14-7 per cent, as between 5 and 15 is doubtless due 
to misjudgement of the age of children. 

For 1932-42 birth-rates were ascertained as follows;® 


Year 

Population 

Births j 

Birth- 

rate 

Deaths 

Death- 



Fort Manning District 



1932 1 

1 34,075 


67-2 


33 

1933 

34,113 

2,ko 

68-2 

911 

26-8 

1934 

36,600 

2,044 

67-6 

983 

27-7 

1935 

36,000 


52-9 


21-2 

1936 

35,000 


46-8 


21-8 

1937 

36,000 


49-4 


22-8 

1938 

34,070 

1.410 

41-4 

910 

26-7 

1939 

34,106 

1,709 

BO-1 

757 

22-2 

1940 

34,070 


S2-9 


31-3 

1941 

34,070 


49-6 


21-1 

1942 

34,080 


47-8 


20-4 


Karonga District {N. Nyasa) 


1935 



56-0® 


25-3“ 

I937« 

4,757 


42-4 


28-6 

1938® 

3,257 

214 

66-7 

92 

28-2 

1940® 

6,380 


34-9 


19-4 

1941® 

4,669 


39-83 


31-05 

1942“ 

4,669 


38-8 


30-06 


Mbwana Native Authority (W. Nyasa) 


1937 

1 9,699^ 

1 229“ 

1 47-7 

1 67 

1 14'0 


KabumluU Native Authority (fi^. Nyasa) 


1937 

1 5,498® 

1 237“ 

1 86-2 

1 74 

1 26-9 


Atonga Tribal Council (IT. Nyasa) 


1937 

1 33,966® 

1 482“ 

j 28-4 

1 291 

1 17-1 


Tengani Native Aiithoi'ity (Lower Shire) 


1938 

\ 19,100 

917 

48-0 

610 

26-7 

1939 

19,100 


65 

638 

33-4 

1940 

19,000 


61-2 


38-6 

1941 

19,400 


52-8 


33-6 

1942 

1 19,675 


67-30 


34 


Native Authority (Ghilcwawa) 


1941 

11,813 

1 •• 

1 66-6 

1 •• 

1 23-7 


^ Seotioii A (Low altitude) with 19,000 inhabitants, .52-2; Section B (High altitude) (iLO. 
• Section A, 28-f) ; Section B, 18-4. ® Section A. 

■* According to 1931 oejisus. **1 July to 31 Deo. 


. ’ Genaxis lieparl 1031, p. 26. . 

‘‘• Beti Medical Me-port 1932, p. 13; 1933, pp. 14, 37; 193d, p. 14; 1935, p. 17; 1936, p, 17; 
1931, pp. 28-30 ; 1938, pp. 18-19 ; 1939, p. 12 ; 1940, p, 8 ; 1941, p. 8 ; 1942, p. 7. The, raporU say 
that in Kovt Manning the births in 1933 included still-births (214) and in 1938 and 1939 excluded 
still-births, and that the Tengani Native Authority (1938 and 1939) did not record still-births. 
In all other oases it is impossible to tell how still-births were dealt with. 
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The survey made in 1936 among the Atonga people in the West Nyasa 
District yielded the following results d 


Yilltines, 
Mother's age 

Mothers 
que t 1 id 

Children born 

1 OMldren deceased 

AU.e 

Still- 

Total 

1 Vtider 

2 years 

2-10 

years 

1 10 years 

Hill villages 

86 

390 

49 

439 

92 

30 

23 

Lake Shore 

387 

1,308 

205 

1,613 

341 

114 

100 

Total 

472 

1,698 

254 

1,952 

1 433 i 

144 

123 

Under 20 

51 

82 

10 

92 

21 ! 

__ 

_ 

20-25 

105 

266 

24 

280 

60 

7 


26-35 

201 

802 

121 

923 

230 

65 

16 

Over 35 

115 

557 

09 

650 

122 

72 

107 


The average number of children born (alive or dead) to a woman over 
35 was 5-7 and the average number of children born alive 4-8. These rates 
are low since women who had never borne a child were excluded. But it 
may be, of course, that the number of births was understated. The 
Medical Officer thinks that the table ‘ is probably accurate as to the number 
of births and deaths of children, if it errs, it errs because a mother has 
forgotten some of the births, I do not think that any women exaggerated 
He says that Tniscarriages appear to be very common’, and found 'that 
the women are accustomed to take medicines towards the end of their 
pregnancy’ in order to procure abortion.^ 

It is interesting to note the greater fecundity of the ‘ Hill ’ people, I think that their 
dietary is a little better than that of their relations on the Lake, as they get a little 
more protein, more maize, and perhaps more mcat.“ 

The Medical Report for 1937 also emphasizes the greater fertility of the 
women in the Hill villages of West Nyasa. 

The great prevalence of venereal disease in the Lake shore areas as compared with 
the hill country which is more free from it may account for the enormous dilference 
shown m the birth rate of the natives of Native Authority Kabunduli as compared 
with those of Native Authority Mbwana and the Atonga Tribal Council.* 

But the number of women questioned in 1938 in the Hill villages and 
the population of Kabunduli where births were recorded for six months in 
1937 seem too small to permit the drawing of any final conclusions. 

Complaints that absence of husbands working in the Shire Highlands or 
abroad tends to reduce the number of births have become more frequent, 
of course, with increasing migration. A few quotations from the 1935 
Report on Emigration may serve as an illustration : 

Evidence of an African Woman. ‘They (the men) bring back a number of diseases 
some of them very bad ones which if they are caught by the woman, she cannot boar 
any cliildren and even her body gets spoiled.’® 

The wife has frequently to face the result of the husband’s unfaithfulness abroad. 
When he returns she runs the risk of contracting venereal disease ; in some districts 
we had evidence that a woman could obtain a divorce and compensation if this 

* See ibid. 7,735, p. 91. ® See ibid., p. 90. ’ Ibid,, p. 91. 

* Ibid. p. 29. ® Report m Emigmnt Labcmr, 1935, p. 32. 
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occui-red. Wo were not surprised that divorce and compensation afforded little 
comfort to some of our women witnesses^ 

If the immediate causes of emigration are not counteracted and if in no other way 
emigration is checked or controlled the following are some of the evils which the 
future holds in store. 

. . . Home life will cease to exist ; all beUef in the sanctity of marriage will disappear. 
Immorality will he the rule. In consequence, venereal disease will affect one hundred 
per cent, of our Native population. The birth rate will fall.“ 

OiScial reports say over and over again that female births in Nyasaland 
exceed male births® but fail to afford conclusive evidence, the main reason 
being that the basic data are too unreliable or too small. 

Whenever the number of still-births was ascertained the rate was very 
high. Thus, according to the sample studies made in 1926 and 1936 
the percentage of cluldren born dead to the mothers questioned was 10-7 
and 13-0 respectively. But it is probable that a number of miscarriages 
were included among still-births,^ and that a number of children who died 
shortly after birth were counted as still-born.® 

General Mortality. In his report for the year 1901-2 the Principal 
Medical Officer stated: 

On the whole, our native population, is very free from the scourges which appear 
to affect many other parts of the African Continent ; plague, cholera, yaws, sleeping 
siolcness, yellow fever, &o., being unknown. . . . Leprosy is scarcely ever seen, and 
intestinal worms are present in very few of the cases that come for treatment.® 

But smallpox and malaria seem to have claimed many victims. 

SmaU-pox we have had more or less all over the country.’ 

A more ultimate Imowledgo of diseases prevalent among natives tends to indicate 
that malaria and small-pox are the two, which, operating in conjunction, must be 
held mamly accountable for decreasing population, and this out of all proportion 
to other morbific agents.® 

Small-pox is the greatest scourge among natives in this country . . . .® 

Moreover, while sleeping-sickness was unknown at the beginning of this 
century it constituted a serious menace ten years later. The first case was 
discovered on 26 October 1908 in Chinteche, West Nyasa District. In his 
report for 1910-11 the Piincipal Medical Officer stated: 

I regret to report a considerable increase in this infection. 1 camiot help expressing 
the opinion that had the seriousness of this question been more fully realised before 
this year something more might have been done to check it. I do not think the 
representations made by this department were properly appreciated till recently, 

^ Report on Emigrant Labour, 1935, p. 34. 

’ Ibid,, pp. 37-8. See also pp, 624-^ below; Medical Report 1935, p. 17, 193S, p. IS ; Regwrt of 
Labour Department of Provincial Administration 1939, pp. G~T. 

» See Census Report 1931, p.2S, 2945, pp. II-IZ; Medical Report 1931, Appendix III, 1983, p. U. 
1934, pp. 13-15, 2,933, p. 17. 1936, p. 17, 1937, p. 29. 

* Bee Report on Native Affairs 1933, p.i^. 

' See Census Report 1920, p. xxii; Mediad Report 1933, p. 14, 1935, p. 17. 

“ Report on the Trade and General Condition of the British Central Africa Protectorate 1901-2, 

: ;:;::5:ibidv2S0M, p. 2^^ 

® ‘Medical Report’ by the Principal Medical Officer, Colonial Reports, British Central Africa 
: Protectorate 1904-5, p, SI. ■ 

“ Ibid., p. 64. - ^ 
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and now I fear we must consider trypanosomiasis endemic and likely to spread to a 
serious extent 

At the same time it was stated that syphilis was common and on the 
increase/ and that phthisis was gradually being introduced from South 
Africa by natives returning from the mines/ During the war bubonic 
plague (1916) and cerebrospinal meningitis (1917) were introduced from 
German East Africa/ In 1918-19 there was a severe influenza epidemic.® 

It seems, therefore, that in the first two decades of this century, owing 
mainly to the greater mobility of the natives caused by the advent of the 
Europeans, the state of health deteriorated. Unfortunately the medical 
and sanitary staff was insufficient to cope with the situation. The Medical 
Report for 1927 stated; 

The exiguity of the staff of medical officers has been commented upon for some 
years now.® Each year one or two medical officers have been necessary but, owing 
to lack of funds, have not been forthcoming. There were eleven medical officers in 
the year 1912, and this number up till now has not been increased.’ 

In a Dispatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 19 July 
1930, the Governor wrote: 

. . . there is the undoubted fact that the number of in-patients admitted to Govern- 
ment hospitals [1929 : 3,438] is far less than it should be. I suggest that the reasons 
are, first, the deplorable condition of most of the buildings (I was informed by the 
Medical Officer at one station that Africans of the better type flatly refused to enter 
the hospital and that they had to be accommodated in a recently -built operating 
theatre) ; secondly, the inadequacy of the staff, wliich renders reasonable continuity 
in hospital administration impossible ; and, thirdly, the instinctive aversion which 
the primitive native has from admission to hospital. The two first causes it is within 

1 Medical Seport 1010-11, i>. 7. See also ibid. 1911-12, p. 6 ; 1912-18, p. 12 ; 1913, pp. 10, 14; 
Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1910-11, p. 16; 1911-12, p. 18. 

® See Medical Report 1910-11, p. 6 ; 1911-12, p. 6. In his report for 1903-4 the Acting Principal 
Medical Officer had said (p. 33): ‘Venereal diseases are fairly prevalent in the more crowded 
settlements, but in ordinary village communities there is probably very little.’ 

® See ibid. 1011-12, p. 6, 1912-13, pp. 14-16; Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1912-13, p. 23. 

■* See Medical Report 1916, p. 9, 1917, p. 10; Ookmial Reports, Nyasaland 1916-17, p. 6 ; 1917-18, 
p. 9, There were, of oourso, also many war casualties, and the effects of the enrolment of an 
excessive number of natives as oarriers, many of whom were unfit for such employment, were 
apparently noticeable still two decades later. In his Report on, Nyasaland Natives in the Union 
of South Africa and in Southern Rhodesia (1937), the Senior Provincial Commissioner stated 
(p. 7): ‘. . . many of the youths of to-day are of poor stock since they were born during the War, 
their fathers being very C. 3 since all the available physically fit adult males were away from the 
village for years. Nyasaland supplied a quarter of a million men for carrier transport and similar 
service, in addition to soldiers . . . .’ In his report on the Southern Province for 1937 he said with 
regard to the Yao; ‘. . . the cream of their manhood was on Active Service, from which many 
failed to return . . .’ {Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1937, p. 8; see also ibid. 1934, p. 43). 

“ See Census Report 1926, p. xxvii: ‘No records were kept of the native deaths, but so far as 
the figures supplied hy the White Fathers give any indication on the point, the death rate jumped 
from the average of 42 per thousand to 64 par thousand during those two years. If the increased 
death rate of 22 per thousand were universal in the Protectorate, it Would mean that over 
60,000 natives died of influenza during the two years . . . .’ 

^ See, ior e:&amplB, Medical Report 1925, p. 6; 1926, p. 6. 

’ Ibid. 1927, p. 6, See also ibid. 1928, p. 16; 1929. p. 13; 1934, pp. 17, 30; Papers relating to 
the Health of Native Populations, pp. 91-2. In 1931 the number of medical officers was raised to 
13 and in 1937 to 14; see for details Bell Commission, Bepori, p. 210. According to Medical 
Report 1935, p. 7, the medical expenditure per head was 6-7<i. in Nyasaland as compared with 
9-1 in Tanganyika, 9-6 in Uganda, 11 in Northern Rhodesia, 16-8 in Kenya, and 60 in Zanzibar. 
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the power of the Government to rectify, and in undertaking this we shall do some- 
thing to remove the third.^ 

1934. With regard to individual effort the Missions are almost solely responsible 
for any progi'ess that has been made . . . 

1936. The clamant demand for more and again more medical service cannot be 
over-emphasised. Without health the people are barred from effoctnal progress, 
for any advance will rest on an insecure foundation. In the confident feeling that 
the medical authorities realise the force of those word.s to he drawn not from sour 
critioisro of their work hut from lively sympathy with their aims and difficulties it 
may he said that actual endeavours are but as a scratching at the pimples on a 
disease-ridden body.® 

1937. To realise more fully the implication of the present defective organization 
it may be of interest to survey the normal activities carried out at a Government 
medical station in Nyasaland and to estimate how far the requirements of the rural 
population are actually satisfied. To commence with, the medical officer is by him- 
self, as at Zomba only is there more than one medical officer ; he has a hospital of 
60 or more beds to look after, assisted a,H a rule by a native hospital assistant who 
usually can be I’elied upon to attend to ‘repeat’ out-patients, to carry out instruc- 
tions with regard to the administration of the hospital and who can treat, in a fairly 
satisfactory maimer, the ordinary simple complaints. With the exceptions noted 
above, the medical officer has no clerk, all returns — and there are many — ledgers, 
correspondence, hospital fee accounts, vouchers, payments, etc., have to be attended 
to pei'iSonally by the medical officer, for, if these duties are left to the native medical 
staff as they would have to be in the absence of trained clerical staff, chaos usually 
results. In the station the medical officer has to attend to all Government officials, 
their wives and children ; he acts as police surgeon and performs modioo-legal work 
when required j he is responsible for the sanitation of the station area, and, theoreti- 
cally, for the whole district, but as there are no Emopean sanitary inspectors, except 
at Blantyre and Zomba, and the natives trained in this branch of preventive 
medicine require considerable supervision, any aspirations he may have in this 
connection are in the nature of ‘pious hopes ’ and seldom can be practically realised. 
He has to investigate all cases of epidemic di.seas0. 

He has to train, so far as ho is able, his native subordinate staff, and as there are 
no European nursing sisters the medical officer, with the best rvill in the world, can- 
not ensure a very high standard of nursing attention at the average Native hospital. 

He may have the doubtful assistance of a native woman, too frequently untrained 
and uneducated, in the women’s wards. As the training of native nurses has only 
recently been commenced, such assistance is often unreliable, and technical duties 
have perforce to be carried out by the male dressers attached to the hospital j it is 
no wonder, therefore, that the women still fight shy of entering hospitals especially 
when pregnant or in laboiu’ or when suffering from venereal disease. 

He attends to the needs of the non-official population (European or Indian) as at 
only a few stations are there mission doctors within call and there are no private 
practitioners in the Proteotorate. 

In the district there is a varying number of rural dispensaries (3-8) in charge of 
dressers or dispensers; in many instances those men are still ignorant, slovenly, 
careless and inefficient, and the work performed by them is at a corresponding level. 
Gradually these ineffieicnts are being weeded out, but at the present rate of progress 
it will take years het'ore the Department possesses a well trained and efficient sub- 
orcUnate staff. Some attempt has been made to increase the duties of the more 
intelligent of the rural dressers, who are instructed to visit villages, advise on 
elementary sanitation, to vaccinate all young children, etc., etc., but tliisworkto 
be of value requires effective supervision which with the lack of staff is not available. 

^ Papers relalijtg to the Hecdth of Native PopidatianSi^.n. 

Medkd Report 

J Repork of PrmmaaL OamrumioneTS 1936, 
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Ocoasionally, perhaps once or twice during the year, the medical officer gets out 
of the station and camps for a few days in a rural area, examines and treats the sick 
and advises h(3admen and Native Authorities on sanitary measures, he is, however, 
liable to instant recall if a European should fall sick, no other course could be 
contemxalated. He, as a rule, possesses a ear, and is expected to make monthly or 
bi-monthly visits to each dispensary, often the dispensary is 50 or 60 miles away, so 
the visit is hurried and generally unproductive ; he cannot afford to he away long ffom 
the station. 

With the exception of his annual camps, he has little opportunity of instructing 
or teaching hygiene or demonstrating sanitary measures in a practical manner ; he 
has no European or Native sanitary staff for rural work, so that effort, in this 
duection, is stultified at its som-ce. He may make, and often does make, suggestions 
with regard to the improvement of water supplies and the construction of latrines, 
but he is seldom able to observe personally the results of his efforts and has to rely 
on native reports which are notoriously unreliable. 

Nutrition, generally, and the question of diets is irractically untouched; some 
education in this direction is no doubt imparted automatically to patients by irro- 
viding them with a reasonably adequate diet wlien in hospital, but the major 
jiroblem of the diets for infants, childi’en and women cannot, in the absence of health 
sisters, be tackled by the Medical Doj)artment. The medical officer during the course 
of the year, visits and inspects a native school or schools. Much valuable information 
is extracted from such visits, but after-treatment can seldom be carried out owing 
to other and more pressing duties. He also, from time to time, visits estates where 
labour is employed and advises the employer on dietetic questions, on the siting 
of huts, on the treatment and prevention of illness and so forth. Such visits are 
appreciated, but regular advice and inspection are out of the question.^ 

1938. The Medical Officers of the Department are engaged in doctoring the 
European population and in administering African hospitals and have deservedly 
earned not only the confidence of the immigrant population but a reputation 
amongst the indigenous population, resident within a short radius of native hospitals, 
for skill in minor surgery and for the successful treatment of many medical condi- 
tions. ... 

Although in recent years the Governments of other East African Territories have 
progressively given more attention to the preventive side of medicine, it cannot he 
said that a systematic beginning has yet been made in this field in this Protectorate, 
for, although mo.st Medical Officers have in their stations directed the i^rovision of 
improved sanitary conditions, they have not boon able to make any serious impres- 
sion on the general riu’al population, mainly because they %v©re not able to travel 
around siich areas and had to leave the village populations to the unsupervised cam 
of incorapetont, bocau.se poorly trained, subordinate staff. 

There is no Medical Oflicer in the service of the Government who can be said to be 
engaged primarily on the preventive side and we have only two European Health 
Inspectors. These two last mentioned officers comprise the whole of our Health 
Dopartment; one is employed at Zomba and the other at Limbe and Blantyro. 
Roth s^Kuid their time directing and supervising townshq} sanitary services, duties 
which could be performed equally well by intelligent overseers with no s^Jecial 
training.^ 

1939. Progress in gaining the confidence of the African cannot be expected until 
Government finds it possible to station an European Medical Officer in every district, 
to staff’ ail the large African hospitals with European Nursing Sisters who will assist 
the Medical Officers in developing ante-natal and child welfare clinics throughout 
the district, to undertake the training of African subordinate staff competent to 
help with the care of patients in the hospitals and to administer the dispensary units 
with a reasonablo amount of skill and to make available sufficient funds for tho 

' Mediml Report 1937, pp. 15-16. See also Oofomal Reports, Nyasaland 1037, p. 8. 

^ Medical Report 1938, 
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regular inspection of dispensary units and for the touring of rixral areas by the 
European Medical Officers and Nursing Sisters.^ 

1944. Om- hospitals and dispensaries are far from perfect, even though the build- 
ings are said to compare favourably with similar institutions in other African 
territories. We lag behind our neighbours in the standard of nursing, diagnostic 
facilities, equipment and medical transport services. We are backward also in the 
development of Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics, 

As regards the Rural Dispensaries, these have never been adequately supervised 
and the staffs are not capable of performing anything more than palliative treat- 
ment.^ 

Unfortunately death statistics are so scanty® that it is impossible to draw 
any conclusions concerning mortality. Opinions on health conditions in 
general are very unfavourable. The 1926 census report emphasized ‘the 
undoubtedly bad state of the general health of the native community as 
a whole 

In some districts the cluefs and headmen report that such complaints as con- 
sumption, bronchitis and influenza as well as rheumatism and allied complaints are 
more prevalent and more fatal than they used to be. The number of people killed 
by lions is not inconsiderable as can readily be believed when it is Itnown that some 
man-eaters have claimed a hundred victims before bemg despatched. It appears 
to be a common opinion that poison ordeals and secret murder of suspected witches 
is still more common among some tribes than is often believed to be the case and that 
they are responsible for a considerable munher of deaths. The famines which occur 
intermittently cause numerous deaths at the extremes of life in the areas where food 
shortage becomes acute. 

The native of Nyasaland is sodden with hookworm and malaria, he suffers from 
indigestion and pyorrhea, and is a martyr of sores and ulcers. . . . Leprosy and 
consumption are also common.'* 

1932. . . . the great truunvirate of diseases Ankylostomiasis, Schistosomiasis and 
Malaria, between them afflict probably nine-tenths of the people, and their incidence 
is but little affected by hospital treatment.® 

1933. Natives suffering from diseases such as hookworm, bilharzia and malaria, 
are incapable of producing the same ‘output’ of work as if they were physically fit. 
In addition to the debility caused by these chronic diseases, the average native is 
still further handicapped by the insanitary conditions under which he lives, the 
poor water supply which ho enjoys, the inadequate dietary upon which he subsists 
and his comple te ignorance of the elementary principles of hygiene and of the simplest 
methods for the prevetition of disea.so.’’ 

1934. The sanitary problem presented by not only the larger townships, such as 
Zomba, but also the smaller stations such as Lilongwe and Port Herald is a very 
urgent and pressing one and the necessity for improvement and increased technical 
supervision has been brought home in the most forcible manner by investigations 
which have recently boon made into the sanitary conditions obtaining in certain 
areas in this Protectorate. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the conditions revealed by the reports are 
deplorable in every instance and unless remedial measures are taken at an early data 
such a state of affairs cannot fail to react unfavourably on the public health of the 
community.® 

} Rtporl on Social aTid Economic Progress of Nyasaland 1939, 4r-5. 

® Report of Post-War Nevehpmenl Committee, p. 57. “ See Table, p. 616 above. 

: ^ Germs Report 1926, p. v. “ Ibid., p. xiii. ® Report on Native Affairs 1932^ p. 19. 

’’ Ibid. 1933, p. 13. See also Governor’s Addi-oss to Legislative Counoit, 24 Got. 1934 (Supple- 
ment to A’'j/asaJam(i Government Gazette, 10 . Nov. 1934, p. 6). and Report on Emigrant Labour, 
.,193d, p. 28.. ,, -,■ ■ 
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The general conditions under which natives live in the niral areas of this Pro- 
tectorate are without doubt unsatisfactory in the extreme. 

They are born, live and die under the most insanitary conditions, they are, despite 
the benefits of education and the ‘Pax Britaimiea’ on the whole very poor and are 
ignorant even of the most elementary principles of hygiene. 

They become as soon as they are boro, infected with malaria, hookworm, biUiarzia 
and other endemic diseases, all of which are preventable. 

Water supplies are often foul and infected. Dietaries are, as a general rule, 
inadequate and food supplies are inefficiently stored. In short, conditions of life 
are such that every person is necessarily exposed to disease, spread of infection is 
assisted and ignorance and superstition play a large part in every native’s existence.’^ 

1937. ... it is more than doubtful, if, with the exception of the areas controlled 
by Township Councils and Sanitary Boards, little, if any, real progress in preventive 
medicine has been accomplished throughout the country as a whole. This statement 
is not intended to belittle in any way the efforts made by the Department generally 
or to detract from the arduous and self-sacrificing work, more often than not, of 
great scientific interest and value, performed by individual officers, but is a plain 
statement of fact. There has been a vast amount of work done, and the seeds of 
hygiene have been sowir well and truly and not altogether on stony ground, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the incidence of endemic diseases such as malaria, 
ankylostomiasis or schistosomiasis has been affected to any appreciable extent. 
Yaws, probably is not so prevalent, but the incidence of venereal disease and tuber- 
culosis appears to be on the increase; leprosy despite the valiant efforts of the 
missions, shows no signs of being on the wane.® 

A few quotations may serve as an illustration of the prevailing opinion 
on the spread of specific diseases. 

Helminthio Diseases. Practically all natives suffer from hookworm (anliylo- 
stomiasis) and it is a cause of adult mortality both in itself and as weakening the 
constitution and thus predisposing to fatal diseases such as pneumonia and other 
chest complaints. Bilharzia which is said to be becoming more common also has 
the effect of lowering the power of resistance to disease.® 

Malaria. Malaria is almost as universal as hookworm. It is rarely a fatal disease 
in adults but its debilitating effects are serious in lowering resistance to other 
diseases.® 

Malaria is endemic over the whole Territory and the number of cases seen and 
treated is only a small proportion of that occurring. The problem presented is a 
vast one and xip to the present very limited efforts have been made only in townships 
to abate its incidence.® 

No part of the country is free from malaria. In the low lying areas infection 
apparently occurs throughout the year and the population develops, in time, a 
considerable immunity. In the foot-hills and highland areas there are definite 
epidemic seasons following the rains, and immunity does not develop so rapidly with 
the result that siclcness may interfere with the planting season.® 

Leprosy. . . . there would seem to he little doubt that there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of lepers since 1921.’ 

The leper problem is becoming prominent. Insufficient facilities exist at present 
to cope with it and some Native Authorities are embarrassed by the numbers of 
lepers in their areas for whom no room is available in established colonies.® 

® Ibid., p. 31 ; see also ibid., pp. 7, 17. 

’ Ibid. 1937, pp. 14-16; see also Reports of Province Commissioners 1937, pp. 47-8. 

® Census Report 1926, p. xiii. See also ibid., p. xiv; Report on the Nyasalani Railways 1927, 
p. 49 s Report on Emigrant Labour, 1935, p. 134 ; Hailey, p. 1147 ; Report of Post- War Development 
Oowimiifee (1946), p. 60. * Census Report 1926, p. xiv. 

® Medical Report 1938, p. 24. * Ibid. 1941, p. 7. ’ Census Report 1926, p. xiii. 

Reports of Provincial Oommiffsioners 1939, p, 10; see uko ibid., p. 36, 
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Leprosy is on the increase in this country, and it will certainly continue to increase 
because we are not taking any steps to prevent it.^ 

According to a census carried out by Native Authorities during the year there 
were l,:i78 persons suffermg from leprosy in the Northern Province and 2,131 in the 
Southern Province, apart from eases undergoing voluntary segregation in leprosy 
settlements. In the circumstances in which the census was taken these figures 
should be treated with the greatest reserve. It is probable that they include a 
number of bumt-out non-infoetious cases, and that many early cases not showing 
obvious .signs of tho disease were excluded.* 

Venereal Diseases. Such evidence as is available indicates that venereal disease is 
spreading and as the rural dispensaries are not competent to deal with such disease, 
it is probable that only a small percentage of the cases which occur corns to the 
Imowledge of the Medical Department. The Pubhe Health Ordinance includes 
clauses providing for the compulsory treatment of venereal disease ; but they are of 
little practical value, for on the one hand tho penalties can seldom be enforced; and 
on the other a largo majority of the reported cases are those who have voluntarily 
submitted to treatment.'* 

Although the figures available do not show any increase in the incidence of venereal 
diseases amongst those attending Government hospitals, mosst Medical Officers 
believe that syphilis and gonorrhoea are rapidly spreading in our native areas, due 
mainly to the introduction of new strains of infection by labourers returning to this 
country after working abroad, where males, separated from village control, are liable 
to contract infection. A further reason suggested for tho supposed increase is the 
separation of wives from their husbands over long periods, tending to immorality 
amongst the former especially with the younger men returning from abroad or with 
strangers passing through their villages. 

Native Authorities of the Atonga Tribe, West Nyasa District, have expressed their 
concern at the spread of venereal hifections amongst their jieople and have suggested 
that every native returning to their areas should be oompellod to submit to a medical 
examination prior to being permitted to enter.® 

Venereal diseases continue to bo a serious problem and it is generally believed that 
both sj^liilis and gonorrhoea are spreadmg amongst the population of the rural areas, 
being conveyed there by natives returning to village life after residence in towns, 
mines and other centres of work both within and without our boundaries.® 
Reasonably accurate statistics relating to oases of venereal disease (which clo not 
include oases treated in Military Hospitals, nor tlio.so treated at Mission Centres) 
are as follows : — 


Year 

I Syphilis 

1 Gonorrhoea 
and its 

i aoniplications 

Total 

Year 

Syphilis 

Gonorrhoea 
and its 
complications 

Total 

1933 1 

846 

359 

1,206 

1938 

1,836 

716 

2,662 

1934 

1,319 

620 

1,946 

1939 

2,188 

660 

2,838 

1935 1 

1,508 

763 

2,281 

1940 

2,144 

815 i 

1 2,069 

1930 

1,771 

716 

2,487 

1941 

3,332 

919 

4,251 

1937 

2.100 

731 

2,831 

1942 

4,110 

1 1,145 

1 5,255 


The increase during the years subsequent to tho outbreak of war is significant. 

^ Aoting Direotor of Medical Services, Summary of Proceedings of Legislative Council, 58th 
Session, 17 Nov. 1942, p. 66. . . ® Medical Report 1943, p. 6. 

’ See also ibid. 193S, p. 16 ; RepoH on Sociod md Economic Progress of Nyasaland 1939, p. 6 ; 
Reports of Provincial Gommission&a 1939, 'p. it, ■ 

* Colonial Reports, Nyasaland.l938,p. iO. 

® Medical Report 19 38, pp, 16-10. See also p. 617 above; Report on Emigrant Labour, 1935, p. 108 ; 
Medical Report 1937, p. 46 ; Report of Labour Department of Provincial Admirdstration 1939, p. 6. 

® Medical Report 1939, p. 11, See also Summary of Proceedings of Legislative Council, 68tU 
Session, 17 Nov. 1942, p. 67.; ' . , 
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We regard these diseases as more a moral and social problem than a medical one, 
and we are convinced that the disintegration of tribal and family life and the 
unhealthily heavy temporary emigration of males are the most important factors in 
their spread. 

... We are informed that the examination of medical returns over a number of 
years reveals that a very high proportion of cases have entered the secondary stage 
of syphilis before patients attend for treatment, and that patients suffering from 
gonorrhoea usually present themselves at hospitals after the disease has become 
chronic, or complications have occurred. Mention has been made of African methods 
of treatment, but there is no doubt that these methods are not successful.^ 

Tuberculosis. As was mentioned in the last Annual Report,^ this disease is con- 
sidered to be on the increase, it is not known however, even approximately what the 
incidence really is. Although it has been stated that the slow gradual infection of a 
whole population is a ‘ sufficient guarantee against a raging and disastrous epidemic 
yet as such a high proportion of adult males emigrate with a view to obtaining work 
in neighbouring territories and as shown by the returns of those repatriated from 
Southern Rhodesia, a certain proportion become infected with tuberculosis, it is 
necessary to keep a careful watch on the situation and to take such measures as may 
be possible to investigate the incidence and to control and to treat the disease.® 

Cases of tuberculosis are again recorded from almost every district, but we have 
little accurate information of the true incidence of the infection. Most medical 
officers record it as their opinion that the infection is spreading slowly but steadily. 
Many of the persons affected with the disease who seek hospital assistance are in a 
fairly advanced stage and for such persons very little can be done.^ 

Malnutrition. Among natives in general, the food supply annually alternates 
between jDlenty and semi-starvation, while their diet is at all times lacking in proteins 
and fruit.® 

In this country, although there is a large variety of native foodstuffs and food 
shortage does not occur to any considerable extent, there is evidence that a propor- 
tion of the native population is on the verge of deficiency disease, oases of pellagra 
occur throughout the country, beriberi has been recognised, scurvy or a condition 
akin to scurvy has been noticed and as more than one medical officer has remarked 
there is, during the planting seasons and consequently at the time when food shortage 
is likely to occur an enormous increase of patients with catarrhal conditions attend- 
ing the out-patient departments, evidence possibly of a lack of the essential pro- 
tective vitamin A.® 

The December-February food shortage on the Lower River occurs as regularly 
as ovei’ — in good harvest years as well as bad, in dry years and wet years and flood 
years. In some years the hunger period commences earlier and lasts longer and in. 
some it is alleviated by late dimba crops of maize and sweet potatoes ; it is terminated 

^ Repart of Post-War Development Oommittee (1945), pp. 60-1. See also in this connexion 
Medical Report 1941, p. 8 ; ‘ Whether, as the figures appear to indicate, gonorrhoea is still eompara- 
tively the rarer venereal disease in this country is difficult to prove, for it is reported that those 
infected still seek treatment from practitioners in native medicines. The more regular use of 
M. and B. 693 in the treatment of the disease at Government hospitals, may in time bring infected 
persons in larger numbers to those institutions.’ 

® See ibid. 1936, p. 14. 

■'* .Ibid. 1937, p. 25. See also ibid., p. 45 ; Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1939, p. 9; 
Medicall{epoH 1943,v.8;im,p.5. 

* Ibid. 1939, p. 10. See also ibid. 1940, p. 4; 1943, p. 6; Report of Post-War De Ip e ! Com- 
miilee, p. 60. 

® Medical Report 1926, p. 11. Gensns Report 1926, pp. xv-xx, deals very fuUy with ‘starvation 
(not through food shortage but through mal-nutrition due to unsuitable diet) which is common 
to both children and adults and renders the system vulnerable to disease, and non-resistant to 
the attacks of parasites in the blood’. See also Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, 
Pirst Report, Part II, pp. 28-30. 

^ Medical Report 1935, p. 36. ■' 

II SS * ' 
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by the manhewere harvest in February. In good food crop years it is due to sheer 
improvidence ; congested though the population of the Lower River undoubtedly is 
there is still just enough land available to support it, although the time is rapidly 
approaching when this will not be so.^ 

Although the number totally incapacitated by defective nutrition coming to our 
attention is comparatively small, evidence is accumulating that a very large propor- 
tion of our African population live on a diet that is deficient in some of the essentials 
for the maintenance of robust health and that oiu? child population especially, but 
also adults, exhibit eai>ly signs of deficiency of vitamhia A, B and C, It is difficult to 
foresee how the conditions foimd can be remedied for as has already boon pointed 
out in this report, with the rapidly increasing numbers of adult males migrating out 
of the Protectorate the growing of sufficient foodstuffs around villages is becoming 
progressively more difficult.® 

The report of the Nutrition Survey has not yet been published. In all interim 
reports issued by Dr. Platt, his observations indicated that the local African in his 
native surroundings was far from fit and lived for the greater part of each year on a 
diet which could only bo expected to keep him very near the margin beyond which 
active signs of diet deficiency might be expected to occur. 

The examination of recruits for the Army has brought confirmatory evidence of 
Dr. Platt’s findings for the percentage rejected on medical grounds from all areas is 
high, but highest in those areas where the standard of living might be expected to be 
lowest.® 

Finally, it should be noted that ‘the lowest and unhealthiest regions are 
the most thicldy populated on the whole, because the soil is fertile on the 
shores of the lakes and along the rivers, fish is plentiful, and because 
population alwaj'^s tends to settle along lines of communication and 
especially along waterways’. 

The low lying levels on the Lake shore and along the river valleys are hot and 
malariotia, much of the Protectorate is infested with tsetse fly,^ and the highest levels, 
where the climate would doubtless be healthier and insect pests fewer, are as a rule 
sparsely inhabited either because they are difficult of access or because fertile areas 
ai’o rare and scattered among the broken country or because they form forest 
reserves.’’ . . . . .. 

Infant Mortality. The belief that infant mortality in Nyasaland is high 
dates from the beginning of this century. 

There is no doubt that, normally, native infant mortality is very high, but there 
are no details on which to base a definite statement on the subject.® 

No doubt, here a.s in otlier parts of Africa, there is a large mortality among infants 
and children, the chief causes being mismanagement at child-birth, grossly improper 
feeding, and the contagious and infective maladies to which the young are liable.'^ 

The 1921 census report concluded from the sex and age composition 
of the population that ‘the infantile mortality in Nyasaland must be 

^ Jhimt of the Veparlmeni of AgriauMure 1937, p. 44; see also ibid. 1938, p. GL As regards local 
famines, seo furthermore Reports of Pnmneud Gommissioners 1936, p. G; 1937, p. 22; Report of 
Native Wdfaro Oommitlee 1937, Appendix 11, p. 6. 

^ Medioal Report 1938, p. 12. See also Report of Post-War Development Cmnmilltie (1945), 
pp. 112, 110. 

^ MeAiml Report 1940, p. See also Ibid. I114I, p. 9. 

* Sue also Native Welfare Committee, Memorandum on Native Policy in Nyasaland, Jan. 1939, 
p. 18. * Census Report 1936, p. xxix. 

“ Report on the .British Oenlrdl Africa Proteetorate 1902-3, p. 23. 

I Medical Report 1913, p, 21; see also Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1913-14, p. 29. Colonial 
Report 190i~5, p. 54, said that smallpox aoeounts ‘for a very Kgli infant mortality’. 
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enormous ’ and said that venereal disease ‘is the most potent cause The 
East Africa Commission reported that ‘infantile mortality is high ’,2 and 
the Medical Report for 1924 said that ‘it is known in a general way . . . 
that the normal infantile death-rate is very high’.® This was the first 
report to give some infant mortality figures. The statistics collected in 
1924 and subsequent years may be summarized as follows;^ 


Year 

Births 1 

Deceased 
under \ 

Infant 

mortality 

Year 

Births j 

Deceased 

under 

Infant 

mortality 

Bimbeclii and Ntcikataka (White Fathers) 


Rort Manning District 

1914-23 

1 711 1 

1 129 

1 181 

1932 


246 

141 

1919-34 

3,160 1 

j 7141 

1 226 

1933 

2,280 


97 





1934 


316 1 

166 

yUlages in Central Province 

1936 


•• 

73 

1928 1 

! 1 

1 63“ 

1 200 

1936 


•• 

82 

6' villages in South Nyasa Pistnct 

1937 

1939 

1,709 

2081 

122 

1928 

1 1 

1 43“ 











Karoma District 



Liwonde JDislriet 


1936 1 

.. j 

1 1 

200 

1928 1 

! 453 j 

1 68“ 1 

1 160 

1037 1 

' •• I 

! •• 1 

272 

SO villages in Mlanje District 


Lower Shire District 


1931-2 1 

396 

124 1 

1 314 1 

1938 J 

917 1 

3301 1 

360 


* Under 2 years. ® ‘Intants.’ 


Additional data were obtained through sample studies made by question- 
ing women as regards the number of their children who died as infants. 
The inquiries efieoted in connexion with the 1926 count showed that of 
12,180 children born alive 2,288 or 188 per 1,000 had ‘died before they 
could walk’. According to the survey made ten years later among the 
Atonga people in the West Nyasa District, out of 1,698 children born alive 
433 or 255 per 1 ,000 had died under 2 years of age. But neither the current 
records nor the sample surveys are trustworthy enough to permit the 
drawing of final conclusions. Both suffer from the fact that, on the one 
hand, many infant deaths were erroneously counted as still-births and 
that, on the other, the results were obviously vitiated by misunderstand- 
ings as to the upper age limit of infants.® Moreover, the current records, 
in j)articular, were incomplete. 

The Superintendent of Census, who in 1921 had concluded from the sex 
and age composition of the population that infant mortality must be 
enormous, concluded from the results of the inqun-ies made in 1926 that 
infant mortality, while ‘unduly great’,® did not compare unfavourably 

' See Oeimis Ke.port 1921, pp. 4-5. * Report, y. 104. ’ Medical Report 1924, p. 13. 

‘ See ibid., p. 43; 1932, pp. 13, 25. 28 ; 1933, pp. 14, 37 ; 1934, p. U;1935,p. 17; 193B,p. ]7; 
1937, pp. 28-9; 7933, p. 19; 1939, p. 12 ^ . Colonial Reports, Nyasaktnd 1923, pp. 19-20. 

® Ifi so lutpponed tliat botli the 100 women questioned in 1926 in Blantyre and Central Shire 
and the 100 women questioned in West Nyasa had had 512 live-bora children. But the Ibmer 
reported the deaths of 108 infants and only 66 older children while the latter stated they had lost 
only 44 infants and 262 older children! ■ 

" Census Report 1926, p. xii. , 
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■with that of other countries.^ It is easy to imderstand that other (admini- 
strative and medical) officers did not accept these figures at their face value, 
but it is difficult to understand why they repeated the futile attempt to 
derive an infant mortality rate from the age data of the census. After 
having shown how small according to the 1931 census the number of 
children between 6 years and marriage age was as compared with the 
number of cliildren under 5, the Senior Health Officer stated: 

It i-s therefore a fair dednotion to make from the census figures that an enormous 
■wastage of life occurs in the first quinquennial period: of 100 infants born probably 
not more than 30 siwvive the fir.st year of life and not more than 10 live to be 6 years 
old. But the mortality alone does not represent the total damage done, because the 
same causes which bring about the deaths ■will also produce invalidity in a consider- 
able proportion of the stuvivors, who are thus handicapped by more or less chronio 
hl-health at a period of life when its effects will he most lasting. Malaria for example 
which causes so large a number of infantile deaths, attacks a far larger number of 
children, and these probably .seldom enjoy noirnal health until thoy achieve a stage 
of immunity in later life. Similarly many of the toddlers of 2 or 3 years old become 
infected with hoolworm, -which so lowers their resistance that many of them succumh 
to some ailment which a normally healthy child would survive. 

As stated above, in order to account for the enormous drop in numbers from the 
first to the .second age group, one must assume a very high infantile mortality, and 
also a fairly high birth-rate. It is however probable that the total births do exceed 
the total deaths, and that the normal natural increase is not very far short of that 
indicated by the 1926 Census figures i.e. about 8% in 5 years.® 

The Superintendent of the 1931 census incorporated this argument 
almost literally in his own report.^ 

If out of 100 infants born not more than 10 live to be 6 years, aU that the 
Wyasaland -women have to do in order to reproduce themselves is to bear 
on an average 10 girls or 20 children — ^provided all the girls 'who survive 
the age of 6 live till the end of the child-bearing period. But if, as the 
Senior Health Officer states, a considerable proportion of the survivors 
become invalid and succumb to some ailment — so that of the 10 girls who 
reach the age of 6, say, only 7 pass through child-bearing age, and if in 
spite of this high mortality the population increases by as much as 8 per 
cent, in five years, it is a ‘fair deduction’ that the Nyasaland women bear, 
on an average, something like 30 children (the sterile ones zero and the 
most prolific 50 or 60). If that were so it would indeed be justifiable to 
assume ‘a fairly high birth-rate’.^ 

All subsequent reports which deal with infant mortality say that it is 

' See Census lieport Jl)26, p. xxiii. Of 13,180 children bom alive 5,320 or 43-7 per cent, died 
fts children, lu iiis Dispatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonics dated 19 July 1930, tho 
Governor wrote: ‘I have no doubt that by far tho most distressing feature of native life is the 
high rate of infant and child mortality. Oar statistics arc very incomplete, but figure.s obtained by 
test examinations in certain districts, though they may not he quite exact, demonstrate tiiat no 
fewer than 35 per cent, of the children die before reaching tho age of puberty.’ {Papers rclaim(j 
io the Health of Native Populalions, p. 85.) 1 do not Itnow to which test examinations tho Governor 
toforred, but if in fact not mote than 36 per cent, of the children died before reaching the ago of 
puberty this would not imply a particularly high mortality. 

f Medical Beport 1931, AppmdiK.Tn.. ^ ties Census Report 1S31, p. 2G. 

* In his report for the year 1903-4 the Acting Principal Medical Officer wrote: ‘Natives. The 
majority of births appear to tako place about tho month of November’ (Report on the British 
Central Africa Protectorate 1903-4, p. 33). If he had known thrt only 10 per cent, of the children 
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higli,^ and not a single one speaks of an improvement. The cau.ses of infant 
mortality are discussed very fully. I shall confine myself to quoting here 
from a few recent reports.^ 

1930. (Fort Manning) Infant deaths are attributed mainly to malaria, diarrhoea, 
bronchitis and pneumonia, but the causes of infantile mortality requh’e investiga- 
tion, for relatively few infants are seen either before or after death by any qualified 
person. There can be little doubt but that improper feeding is an important con- 
tributory cause.® 

(West Nyasa District) ... I think malaria responsible largely for the high infantile 
mortality, probably conomrently with some other disease, after the children begin 
to walk they seem to have acquired a fairly useful immunity to this disease. In our 
present stage we can only give medicine and hope for the best, and I do not think 
that we will be able to attempt serious control of this for many years.* 

1937. The infant mortality from malaria, particularly on the Lake shore, remains 
very high, and the Medical Officer in North Nyasa has estimated it at one in seven 
among the Lake shore children m that District. Much can be done, no doubt, by 
the natives themselves by care and attention to hygiene and sanitation to reduce 
that mortality but really effective measures such as the provision of mosquito -proof 
rooms on oven the cheapest and most elementary lines are beyond the financial 
resoux’oes of the average villager.® 

Native infants are, as a rule, breast-fed. At a very early age — with some tribes on 
the first day of life — infants are given sweet beer and feeds of phala, a thin giuel 
made from maize flour and water; frequently the first gruel is uncooked. A spoon is 
rarely available for feeding purposes. The cupped hand is filled with gruel and 
attempts are made to empty the contents into the infant’s mouth. Resistance is 
useless, the gruel flows down the nostrils and in the choking and spluttering which 
follows, a quantity is swallowed by the infant. This is repeated 2 or 3 times daily 
and sometimes at night. Gradual^ the gruel is thickened until by the time the infant 
is able to walk it is receiving the porridge given to adults. This tmsuitable and 
uimeoessary addition to the diet of infants is largely responsible for the high infantile 
mortality from enteritis.® 

Population Growth. In his report for the year 1895-6 Commissioner 
Johnston said that in the autumn of 1895 he 'endeavoured to make a 
correct computation of the ijopulation of the Protectorate, and from 
Beturns sent in by the Collectors of the various districts’ airived at an 
estimate of 844,420 natives.’ 

born live to bo 0 years ho might have written: The majority of native women appear to have two 
children each year, one in May a.nd one in November. 

From what strange evidence far-reaching conclusions regarding child mortality have been 
drawn in Nyasuliuid may be illustrated by another example. After having reproduced the results 
of the inquiry made in 1926 in North Nyas-a (see p. 61.7 above), tho Native Reserves Commission 
(North Nyasa District) stated in their 1929 Beport (p. 26) : ‘ This shews a death rate for infant and 
children (including stillborn) of 68-1 per hundred. As this return is only from 100 women it is not 
conclusive, and its reliability as a criterion depends on whether the 100 women chosen are repre- 
sentative of the whole district. Wo made a point of asking at random several natives we met on 
the road or at the meetings about their own experience, and we think that the death rate is 
higher, perhaps 60 to 05 per cent and that wo are safe in placing it at not leas than 60 per cent.’ 

* See, for example, Colonial Iteports, NyaaaBmd 1932, p. 8; Medical Beport 1931, pp. 16, 30, 
1936, p. 93; Reports of Provincial Commiasioners 1934, pp. 11,43; Bell Commission, Report, p. 14. 

" For earlier reports sec, for example, Census Report 1926, pp. xii-xiii; IXedicaZ Report 1932, 
pp. 6!5-6. ® Ibid. 1,936, p. 17. 

* Ibid,, p, 93. ° Reports of Provincial Commissioners 1937, p. it. 

® Medical Beport 1937, Appendix IV, ‘The Native Welfare Committee Beport on Nutrition’, 
p. 6. See also ibid. 1936, p. 90. 

’ See Report on the British Genital Africa Proteetoraie 1S95-6, p. 2, 
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From this calculation it will be seen that the approximate native population of the 
Protectorate is considerably less than that which was foreshadowed in previous 
Beports.i This difference in the figures arises from a more careful calculation, this 
latter being based to a great extent on counting the huts m each district, and 
estimating tlie population at an average of three persons to a hut. Nevertheless, 
though the total native population is less than that of previous estimates, it in reality 
represents a considerable increase over former years. In the Lower Shir6 district the 
native population has risen from about 1,000 in 1891 to 14,386 in 1896. The native 
population is markedly increased in the Mlanje, Zonaba, Blantyre, and South Nyasa 
districts consequent on the suppression of the Slave Trade® and the settling down 
of the natives to peaceful occupations.® 

We must encourage the unchecked increase of the negro population in British 
Central Africa, for the presence of millions of men with strong arms, and relatively 
proof against malarial fever, or, at any rate, amongst whom life is very cheap, will 
soon dispel malaria, the tsetse fly, and other drawbacks to the utility of British 
Central Africa.'* 

One year later, Acting-Commissioner Sharpe Tyrote : 

Some census taking has been carried out in different districts, the most elaborate 
one having been made by Mr. B. Codringfcon, the Collector for Central Angoniland. 

Mr. Codrington has obtained the exact number of houses within an extent of about 
one-third of his district, the population, at three persons to the hut, being 98,691. 
The remaining portions of Central Angoniland are fully as populous as that over 
which Mr. Codrington’s census was taken, and I estimate the whole district as 
probably containing over 200,000 inhabitants.® This would seem to show, there- 
fore, that possibly our previous estimates of the population of this Protectorate may 
be somewhat under the mark.® 

The reports for the following years stated that the population was 
increasing very much through immigration, mainly of Anguru from Portu- 

^ In his Jieporl of the First Three Years' Administration of the Mastem Portion, of British Central 
Africa (185)4), p. 26, Coratnissioncr Johnston had put the oomhined population of the Protectorate 
and the adjoining territories to the west administered under the Charter of the British South 
Africa Company (North-Eastern Rhodesia) at 2,490,000, 

“ In his earlier Report (185)4), p. 26, Commissioner Johnston had said that ‘a large proportion 
of British Central Africa lias been of late years practically depopulated, and that almost entirely 
by the Slave Trade’ — a statement which is the more surprising as he had added (ibid.): T should 
say that possibly, before my Administration took active steps to stop the Slave Trade, at least 
2,600 shaves were exported annually from the eastern half of British Central Africa.’ (An annual 
e.xport of something like 2 per 1,000 of the natives oan hardly have depopulated a largo proportion 
of the country.) The Colonial Office last stated likewise in each edition from 1894 to 1905 that large 
portions of British Central Afiica are devoid of a single human inhabitant owing to the fearful 
devastation caused in the past by slave raids. 

As regards tl w effects of intertribal -wars in British Central Africa Sir Harry Jolmston took a 
inuoh more cautious view: ‘ It is doubtful whether in this part of Africa great loss of life occurs 
in any of the wars amongst the natives. The party that has least atomaoh for the fight is so good 
at running away and can so soon get out of range of the guns, spear-s, assegais or arrows of the 
attacking party that not many dead bodies are usually left on the field of battle’ (Jolmston, 
British Central Africa, p. 470). But he lost all sense of proportion when di.soiissing mortelily 
from poison ordeals in British Central Africa: T should think, until the British Protootorate 
became effective, five per cent, of tho Negro population of the.se countrie.s was killed every year 
by the poison ordeal’ (Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, vol. i, p. 279). 

« Aepoii iS95-e, p. 3. * Ibid., p. 12. 

‘ Sir Hany Jolmston had estimated the native population of Central Angoniland at 80,000 
(see ibid., p. 3). 

" Ibid. 1S!)6~7, p). 1. See also Huff, p. 203: ‘The native population of British Central Africa 
was lec.koned a few years ago at 846,000, but this estimate is a very rough one and probably 
below the true figures,’ ' 
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guese East Africa.^ Seldom was it suggested that natural increase also 
played a part : 

A naturally high birth-rate, coupled with a steady improvement in the conditions 
of existence, continues to operate towards the rapid increase of the native population, 
and this tendency is further accelerated by a sustained flow of immigration from 
adjoining territories. Welcome as this circumstance may be upon general grounds, 
it cannot fail to cast upon the Protectorate Government, very shortly, the necessity 
of dealing on a comprehensive scale with the whole question of native settlements 
and of providing definite reserves for the accommodation of this great and increasing 
populace.^ 

In Statistical Tables, British Colonies, the native population in 1897- 
1911 has been given as follows:® 


1897 

Mar. 1902 

Mar. 1903 

Mar. 1904 

Mar. 1905 

1 Mar. 1906 

687,762^ 

705,60D 

736,719= 

702,726* 

923,600= 

970, 041" 


Mar. 1908 

Mar. 1909 

Mar. 1910 

[ 947,168= 

996,166 

922,313 


1 'Exclusive of the population of tho northern portion of Central N’goniland.’ 

^ ‘The coloured population has been estimated at 3,000,000, but no reliable information is 
available’ (this is a mistake; the estimate of 3,000,000 included Northern Ehodesia). The figure 
700,000 has been often quoted as ‘1901 census’ figure; see, for example, Staiistical Abstract for. 
the British Empire 1808 to 1912, p. 1. 

“ See also Report on the British Central Africa Protectorate 1902-3, p. 22 ; ‘ Careful enumerations 
of the population are made by District Collectors periodically, but the numbers must, of course, 
be Booepted as approximate only. According to this estimate, the native population of the Pro- 
teotorate in tho year under report was 730,724.’ 

* ‘Exclusive of the population of that portion of West Nyasa District knovi'n as “Moinhera’s 
Angoniland ”, for which no reliable returns have been available. A rough estimate, however, places 
the number at 200,000.’ Report on the British Central Africa Protectorate 1003-4, pp. 38-9, gives as 
estimated native population in 1904, 727,390 excluding and 927,390 including Mombera’s Angoni. 

® See also Colonial Reports, British Central Africa Protectorate 1904-3, p, 28: ‘The native 
population is estimated at 923,500, an increase of 130,774, due partly to a revision of census, and 
partly to the inclusion of Northern Angoniland (or Mombera’s), not previously estimated,’ 

® See also ibid. 1905-0, p. ,30: ‘. . . an increase of 63,141, due chiefly to the immigration of 
natives from territories beyond the limits of the Protectorate.’ 

’ See also ibid. 1000-7, p. 29: ‘This apparent decrease is probably due to a more accurate census 
being obtained, especially in the ease of the Mombora District’ (for details sec ibid., p. 21). 

® See also Colonial Reports, Npiisaland 1907-8,p. 18: ‘. . . aninoreaaeof 19,813, due chiefly to con- 
tinued immigration from neighbouring torritorie,s, and to more accurate statistics being available.’ 


' See Report on the British Centred Africa Protectorate 1898-9, p. 3; 1899-1900, pp. 13, 18; 
1901-2, p. 21; 1902-3, pp. 23-4; 1903-4, pp. 16. 19. See also, for example, Colonial Reports, 
British Central Africa Protectorate pp. 21-2, 24; 1903-6, pp. 21-2, 30; 1907-8, p. 18. 

“ Ibid. 1909-10, p. 10. 

“ See Statistical Tables 1900, p. 704; 19.01, p. 757; 1902, p. 844; 1903, p. 836; 1904, p. 443; 
1903, p. 408; 1906, p. 362; 1907, p. 338; 1908, p. 367; 1909, p. 374; 1910, p. 368. Tho Colonial 
Office List (1900, p. 93; 1907, p. 93; 1908, p. 297; 1909, p. 296; 1910, p. 300; 1911, p. 265; 1912, 
p. 267) gave practically the same figures for 1905-11. Earlier editions gave quite fantastic esti- 
mates of the combined native population of the Britisli Central Africa Protectorate and Northern 
Ehodesia: 

List 1894, p. 282: about 4,000, 000. 

List 1893, p. 284; 1890, p. 290: about S, 000,000. 

List 1897, p. 286 ; 1898, p. 280; 1899, p. 311 ; 1900, p. 294; 1901, p. 309 ; 1902, p. 328 ; 1903, 
p, 361 ; ISW. p. 301: about 3,000,000. 

Listl903, p. 00: about 1,090,000. 

Lists 1902, 1903, and 1904 say that the estiinateg refer to Nyasaland. and North-Eastern 
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In view of the no doubt considerable immigration the population 
increase appears so moderate^ that there is no reason to assume that in 
the first twenty years of British Administration births exceeded deaths. 
But the estimates are too uncertain to permit the drawing of any final 
conclusions. 

For 1812-20 the native population has been estimated as follows:^ 



me 

1,137.572 


1917 

1,137,256 


1910 

1,215,070 


1020 

1,202,20 


TJio oflicial reports of the second decade of this eentury apparently did 
not deal witli population increase, but the Land Commission of 1920 and 
the Superintendent of the 1921 census expressed opinions which, however, 
differed widely. The Land Commission reported: 

In the Blue Book for the year ending on the Slst March, 1919, the total native 
population is given as 1,215,976. ... 

The general oen.sua of the population of the Protectorate which is about to bo 
taken will doubtless show an increase of population above these figures .... 

The period for which statistics of the increase of the native population are available 
is too short to enable an accurate astimate to be formed, but, in the light of figures 
compiled in relation to similar peoples in other parts of Africa, we shall assume that 
the native population in this ooimtry will double itself by natural increase in thirty 
years. A similar absence of statistics in regard to emigration and immigration obliges 
us to leave those factors out of account. So far as we can form an opinion we believe 
that their present effect on the total number of the population over the whole Pro- 
tectorate is not groat.®* 

The count which waa made the day before this report was signed did 
not fulfil the expectations of the Commission. It showed a total of 
1,199,934 or 23'8 per cent, more than the estimate of 1911. The Super- 
intendent of Census made the following comment : 

It must ... be reinemberod that the results should now be felt of the protection 
and peace brought into the country since 1891 by the British rule. The suppression 
of tribal wars and slave raids, and the help afforded by Government to forestall 
farnmes and alleviate tho sufferings entailed by those that could not be prevented, 
should by now have been reflected in a far greater increase of the native population. 
Again, the factor of immigration must be taken into account. . . . On the whole it 
may, perhaps, bo confidently stated that the indigenous native population of Nyasa- 
land is dwindling numerically. The estimates in tho past have been based on hut 
taxes, find a considerable portion of the incorded increase in the population must be 
attributed to more accurate counting in recent years, as hitherto exempted and 
remote tribes and villages gradually came within the scope of the tax. Better oount- 

Bhodesia; Lisl 1905 says that the estimate refers to ‘the whole of British Central Africa’, but 
meant probably to say that it refers to the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

' Tho Camus Report 1921 (p. 3) grossly overstated the increase by saying; 'In 1901 the native 
population was estimated at 736,724, so that the increase in the decennial period 1901-11 was 
232,459 or 81-6%.’ The iSiiperintendent of Census was probably misled by tho fact that Census 
of the British Umpire 1901 (published in 1906) had stated (p. 178): ‘No Census was taken in this 
Protoetorate. The area has been estimated at 42,217 square miles, and the popvdation at 736,724.’ 
Actually, the population had been estimated at 736,724 in 1903, and this figure did not cover the 
whole Protectorate. - • 

® See Colonial Reports, Nycmland Proiecioraie 1911-12, p. 16 ; 1912-lS, p, 20 ; 1913-14, p. 27 ; 
1914-15, p. 16 ; ms-16, p. 10 ; 1916-11, p. 6 ; 1911-18, p. S; Medical Report 1918, p. 10 ; 1920, p. 9. 

ri* Land Commission, Heporl, pp. 2-8. 
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ing and immigration combined probably account for the whole increase since 1911 ; 
and, apart from these accidental circumstances, the Protectorate may be regarded 
as being faced with a declining population and . . . the rate of decline may be expected 
to experience a considerable acceleration in the next decade, when the forces which, 
are tending to produce this result^ have had time to exert their full effect.® 

The assumptions made by the Land Commission were certainly wrong. 
For decades immigration had had a great effect on the total number of the 
population of the Protectorate, and if any ‘figures compiled in relation 
to similar peoples in other parts of Africa’ showed a doubling of the 
population by natural increase in thirty years they were probably not 
correct and certainly not conclusive. As regards the argument of the 
census report it is difficult to appraise its validity. If the population had 
actually risen by 230,000 in ten years, immigration alone, large as it was, 
could not account for such an increase. But if, as the report says, the rise 
was not all genuine but was due in part to better counting, it may well 
be that there was no natural increase. Since mortality, owing mainly to 
the war and the influenza epidemic, had been high, it is easy to believe 
that births in that decade again did not exceed deaths.® On the other 
hand, there is no evidence whatsoever that the indigenous native popula- 
tion was dwindling and that without immigration ‘the Proteotoi’ate may 
be regarded as being faced with a declining population 

For 31 December 1921-5 the native population was estimated at 
1,203,000, 1,185,653, 1,173,808, 1,210,344, and 1,205,801 respectively.® 
As immigration went on all the time, these figures were apt to confirm the 
pessimistic view taken in the 1921 census report. Mr. F. C. Linfield in liis 
Supplementary Memorandum to the Report of the East Africa Commis- 
sion pointed out that from April 1921 to December 1923 the native 
population had declined by 26,000 ‘despite a permanent settlement of 
immigrants from Portuguese East Africa of 2,147 in 1922 and 4,772 in 
1923’, and concluded that ‘the decline in the indigenous jjopulation has 
not been arrested since 1921’.® The Commission itself said that the 
native population ‘seems to be declining, especially in the undeveloped 
areas’.’ When the population estimate for 31 December 1924 exceeded 

* See Census Beporl 1021, p. 6: ‘The causes of the decline in the native population -which the 
census figures appear to show conclusively may he stated in the order of their importaiieo to be: — 

(а) Venereal Disease. 

(б) The long absences of males from home. 

(c) The decline of the powers of hereditaTy ohiefe. 

(d) Wilful restriction of size of families. 

(e) Contact with European civilisation.’ 

“ Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

“ It may seem at first sight that if the population in 1011 had been understated the increase in 
1896-1911 may have been larger than indicated by the population estimates, and that therefore 
there may have been an excess of births over deaths in this period. But it may just as well be 
that the population was understated both in 1895 and 1911 . 

‘‘ The Superintendent drew those oonolusions from the age data of the census. Bvit oven if 
these figures had been correct, which they actually were not, they would not prove a population 
decline either in the past or in the future. . . ' 

“ See Medical RepoH 1921, p. 10; 1922, p. 18 ; 1923, p. 17 ; 1924, p. 17 ; 192r), p. 16, 

“ Report of the East Africa Gommiasuin, ISi. 

’’ Ibid., p. 104. 
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the 1921 census figure by about 10,000, the Annual Colonial Report 
stated : 

The increase in the native population in the three and a half years between the 
census and the end of 1924 would probably have been shown as a decrease had it not 
been for the considerable numbers of natives who have settled permanently in the 
Protectorate from Poi'tuguese East Africa during the past few yearsd 

But the 1926 count shotved an increase of 90,951 or 7-6 per cent, over 
the 1921 figure and the Superintendent of Census now took a slightly more 
optimistic view. He apparently still believed that the indigenous popula- 
tion had been declining in 1911-21, but he now thought that in forecasting 
future mortality he had not sufficiently taken account of the fact that of 
the deaths in 1911-21 sometliing like 60,000 had been due to the influenza 
epidemic. After having discussed the immigration statistics for the inter- 
censal period he came to the conclusion: 

On the whole, therefore, it would appear that 60,000 to 65,000 is the lowest at 
which the total number of immigrants can be reckoned from 1921 to 1926, thus 
leaving a natural increase of 26,000 to 31,000 or 2-3 per cent, to 2-8 per cent, during 
5 years. These figures would not generally bo regarded as indicating a satisfactory 
inereass but they do indicate, always assuming that both censuses were approxi- 
mately correct, that the native population is making slow headway. The tone of the 
1921 report was, perhaps, unduly pessimistic on this point, but it is probable that 
too little stress was laid on the effects of the influenza pandemic in 1918-19.® 

The opinion that if there was any natural increase it was very small 
seems to have persisted all through the intercensal period 1926-31.® In 
its report of January 1931 the Empire Marketing Board stated:^ 

In contrast with the rate of ^owbh of population in the province.? of Kenya and 
Uganda, records of population show increases of over 90 per cent, since 1901,® and 
of 13 per cent, since 1921, but the increases axe duo rather to the greater accuracy of 
recent figures than to any exce.ss of native births over deaths.® It is pointed out in 
the Report of the East Africa Commission that, as in the case of Kenya, the native 
pojjulation appears to be declining. 

The count of April 1931 completely changed in some quarters the 
opinion on population growth in Nyasaland. It showed a native popula- 
tion of 1,699,888 as against an estimate of 1,392,742 for 31 December 1930. 
The aiiparent increase was 309,003 or 23'9 per cent, since 1926, and 399,954 
or 33-3 per cent, smco 1921. The Superintendent of Census, quoting the 
assumption of the Land Commission ‘that the native population in this 
country will double itself by natural increase in thirty years said : 

That assumed rate of increase is substantiated by tho present census to within 
a decimal point,"^ but the increase cannot be ascribed solely to natural increase. It 

' Coloniul Jteporis, Nyasaland 1924, p. 6. “ Census Report 1926, p. xxvii. 

® The Dispatch from the Governor to the Secretary of State for tho Colonies, dated 19 July 
1930, might he interpreted in a different sense, but this, I think, was not his intention. (See 
Papers rdatinff to the Healfft of Native PopulaHans, pj). 78, 84^-5.) 

* Production and Trade of Nyasaland, p. 7. 

‘ T'he Board assumed that the population in 1901 had been 706,000. This assumption was 
wrong (see p. 631 above). The estimates for the whole Protectorate showed an increase of 60 per 
oont. since 1895. ® The Board did not realize that imm^ration had been the decisive factor, 

1 This, of course^ is a mistake. If a popnlation increases every ten years by 33’3 per cent, it 
is after 30 years not twice as large but. 2*37 times as large. In order to double within 80 years, 
a population must increase every ten years by 26 per cent. 
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will be demonstrated in paragraph 91 dealing with vital statistics, that the natural 
increase is probably about 16 per cent, and that the causes of the rest of the increase 
must be sought elsewhere. Immigration is undoubtedly the other principal cause 
and it is reasonably safe to ascribe the increase approxhnataly half to natural 
increase, and half to immigration.^ 

91. As stated above, in order to account for the enormous drop in numbers from 
the first to the second age group, one must assume a very high infantile mortality 
and also a high birth-rate. It is however probable that the total births do exceed the 
total deaths, and that the normal natural increase is approximately represented by 
the 1926 figures i.e. about 8 per cent in 5 years or 16 per cent in the decemiial period.® 

This argument is by no means convincing. The Superintendent of the 
1926 census, on the basis of the migration statistics kept for 1922-5, had 
come to the conclusion that ‘ 60,000 to 66,000 is the lowest at which the 
total number of immigrants can be reckoned from 1921tol926’. No migra- 
tion records seem to have been kept for later years,® but it is quite possible 
that net immigration in 1921-31 amounted to 200,000* or one-half of the 
apparent population increase. There is, however, not the slightest evidence 
that there was a natural increase of something like 200,000. The Super- 
intendent of the 1931 census seemed to have assumed that the population 
growth of 91,000 or nearly 8 j)er cent, in 1921-6 was due entirely to natural 
increase. But this, of course, was not the case. The Superintendent of the 
1926 census had reckoned it at ‘26,000 to 31,000 or 2'3 per cent, to 2-8 per 
cent and it is, of course, out of the question that it could have been any- 
thing like 170,000 or 13 per cent, in 1926-31. It is much more likely that 
the natural increase was still quite moderate in 1926-31 and that the 
apparent enormous rise in the number of natives was due in a large 
measure to an understatement of the population of the Northern Province 
in 1921 and 1926.® 

The 1931 census report contained two startling statements, which contra- 
dicted each other and which were both wrong: (1) that of 100 infants born 
not more than 10 live to be 6 years old, and (2) that the decennial natural 
increase was about 16 per cent. The former statement attracted little 
attention, but the latter was widely quoted,® and the feeling that the popu- 
lation was reproducing itself at a rapid rate has persisted in some quarters 
up to the present time. Two quotations may serve as an illustration. 

One great fact stands out as a momunent to European protection and that is the 
increase of the native population which in 1912, waa just under one million and is 
now well over 1-| millions, but even this state of affairs may bo attributed to the 
Pax Britannioa rather than to the developmental efforts of the medical services.^ 

There has been a very great natural increase in the population of the Protectorate 
durmg recent times and this has been almost equalled by the settlement, mainly in 
the Southern Province, of immigrants ftom Portuguese East Africa and to a mnch 
smaller extoirt from other neighbouring territories.® 

^ Oanms Report 1031, 'p.li. ® Ibid., p. 26. See also JladicaliJepori 1931, Appendix III. 

® See Census Report 1931, p. 14. . 

Between 1921 and 1931 the Nguru are reported to have increased from 120,776 to 236,616, 
and the Chilranda (who likewise came from Portuguese East Africa) from 21,893 to 47,488. See 
p. 837 above. . “ See p. 527 above. 

“ See, for example, Colonial Reports, Nyaaakmd 1931, p. 7 ; 1932, p. 7. 

’ Medical Report 1937, p. 15. 

® Native Welfare Committee, •Hfeniorewidaii/i on Native Policy in Nyasaland, Jan. 1939, p. 18. 
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But the population estimates in the decade following the 1931 count 
suggested an increase which, considering the large amount of immigration,^ 
was extraordinarily small. It amounted up to 31 December 1939 to 
77,000 or 4-8 per cent. The Bledisloe Commission was certainly right in 
stating in 1939 that ‘statistics do not indicate that there is any very rapid 
increase in the native population ’?• 

However, a new estimate made for the end of 1942 raised the population 
by 400,000 over the figure of the preceding year, and the count of 1945 
supported the view that the increase had been grossly understated prior 
to 1942. The total increase in the intercensal period {1931-45) amounted 
to 580,000 or 36 per cent. Referring to the increase of the African popula- 
tion the Superintendent of Census says : 

Thus in 14 years the population has increased by 36- 14% or approximately 26 % for 
a deoeimial period. . . . The recorded increase in the decennial period 1021 to 1931 
was 33'3%. The 1931 report concluded that, in spite of an appalling infantile death 
rate, natural increase was approximately 10% in the decennial period and that the 
balance was accounted for by immigration. Certainly a large influx from Portuguese 
East Africa took place between the years 1921 and 1931, and it is loiown that 
immigration has slowed considerably since 1931, Unfortunately there are no recorded 
statistics of African immigrants and, in their absence, there is no statistical proof of 
the figure of 16% to cover normal increase. The most that can be said is that the 
overall increase is 36% over the intercensal period of 14 years. To draw any more 
exact conclusions would bo sheer guess work.'* 

In certain Districts, variations over the intercensal period are so unusual that they 
deserve special study. Comparisons are complicated by the fact that certain District 
boundaries have been drastically revised since 1931. .. . The Karonga and Chmteohe 
Districts of the Northern Province, after making due allowance for populations lost 
or gained, show that in the former there has been an increase of about 90%, whereas 
in the latter District the population is static. As regards the Karonga District there 
seems to have been no particular reason for this tremendous increase. It is, however, 
worth placing on record that the returns submitted have been exceedingly well com- 
piled : arithmetical errors have been few and far between, and the returns in each 
sub-division of the District show a remarkable consistency. It is clear that enumera- 
tors with a high standard of education and mtelligeneo have been employed in the 
conduct of the census. In Chinteoho, where for long emigration has been the industry 
of the District, the population is not only static, but has an absentee adult male 
population tiial exceeds tiro adult males actually counted in the District. Of the 
total dejure adult male population over 18 years of age of 17,867, no leas than 10,760 
are shown as absent abroad. In 1936 a Government Medical Officer conducted a 
medical survey of this District. In his report (published as an Appendix to the 1036 
Annual Report of tho Medical Department) he painted a gloomy picture of the 
conditions of health and lack of stamina of tho population caused partly by an 
indifferently balawied diet chiefly consisting of cassava, which he attributed to a 
decline in agriculture bi'ought about by the absence of so many young adult males, 
and partly by a high rate of infection firom paiasitic and vcuoroal di.seasB.s. Tho fact 

* Tho official stalistics, it is true, showed for 1931-8 an excess of African emigranf.s over 
imniigrants (see Meporl 0 / the Police Department 1933, p. 17; ./.938, p. 18). But tliese figures 
comprise only tliose persons who liave entered or left the Proteotorato at an inunigratieii post. 
‘The figures pertaining to native migriuits must not bo accepted as reflecting tho true migration 
of natives as the majority of native migrants pass to and from adjacent territories without 
reporting tlieir arrival or departure’ (ibid. 1933, p. 19; see also ibid. 1934, p. 19). In the early 
1920s these statistics were much more complete. 

“ Bledisloe Commission, Report, p. 4. 

^ Census Report 1945, p. li. ■ : r ' r 
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that the population of this District has not increased in 14 years is disturbing. In 
the Central Province the increase in the Lilongwe District of 109,738 is largely 
attributable to the revision of boundaries since 1931, though there has probably 
been a drift from the Dedza District to the tobacco producing lands in the Lilongwe 
plain. In the Southern Province, foiu Districts show intere.sting returns. These are 
Port Herald and Chikwawa Districts, situated in the valley of the Shire River, and 
Mlanje and Cholo in the southern portion of the Shire Highlands. The two former 
Districts should be considered together as the distribution of the population in bo th 
of them is influenced by the vagaries of the Shire River. . . . The following table 
records the respective increase and decrease in the populations of these Districts : — 



1931 

1945 

Increase 

Decrease 

Port Herald 

81,410 

66,746 

_ 

14,664 

Chikwawa 

35,892 

69,664 

23,772 

— 


The net increase is, therefore, 9,108 or 7-76% during the intercensal jaeriod. The 
low rate of increase can partly be accounted for by a drift to the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts of Mlanje and Cholo in search of employment. The population of the Mlanje 
District has hicreased by 65-9% and of the Cholo District by ]03’4% since 1931. 
These very great increases must bo due to the movement of families in search of 
employment on the Evu’opean owned tea, tung and tobacco estates. There is little 
doubt that a big proportion of the increase is attributable to immigration from the 
neighbouring territory of Portuguese East Africa. At the same time a movement 
of population from adjoining Districts of the Protectorate must also be a contributory 
factor. For example, the Chiradzulu District, where the density is 309 '77 to the 
square mile, has increased by 4*38% only in 14 years. Land shortage in this District 
has compelled many to seek their living elsewhere, and it is to be supposed that many 
have gone to work and settle in Cholo and Mlanje.^ 

It is impossible, of course, to say anything definite concerning the growth 
of the African population in the period 1931-45. If ‘it is known that 
immigration has slowed considerably since 1931’ it is most unhkely that 
the population has increased by 36 per cent. Even if immigration had not 
slowed considerably but only slightly since 1931,^ an increase of 36 per 
cent, within 14 years would presuppose a very high excess of births over 
deaths. Assuming that the population was not overstated in 1945, 1 am 
inclined to think that it was understated in 1931. It seems in fact likely 
that a considerable number of absentees were then omitted. The above 
quotation from the 1945 census report suggests moreover, for example, that 
many inhabitants of the Karonga District were not counted in 1931. 

The Committee on Emigrant Labour viewed the population trends with 
particular concern. It mentioned among the evils which the future holds 
in store if the immediate causes of emigration are not counteracted and 
if in no other way emigration is checked or controlled : 

Large tracts of land will be rendered unfit for habitation and in consequence the 
economic life of the whole country will suffer seriously. As the Native population 
will be dwmdling, the country may be able to sustain, along the Lake Shore and 
river banks, the remaining inhabitants.® 

The situation may be smnmarized as follows: In the period preceding 
the proclamation of the British Protectorate the native population was 

' Ibid., pp. 14-15. See also ibid., p. 16. “ See pp. 642-3 above. 

® OojiMJUto o?i Fmjfmat ioboar, 7935, p, 38; see also ibid., p. 63. 
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probably declining. During the fifty years of British administration there 
was a net immigration of several hundi-ed thousands. In the first three 
decades births probably did not exceed deaths. In the last two decades 
there may have been a natural increase but it certainly was not large. 

IX. Noit-Nativb Births and Deaths Statistics 
Euro'pmns. Buth and death registration became compulsory in 1904. 
Birth statistics have been published for every year from 1904-5 on/ except 
1916, 1917, and 1919. Fertility seems to have been moderately high until 
1930 but ha.s been low since. Death statistics have been published for 
every year from 1894^5 on, again except 1916, 1917, and 1919. In the 
1890b mortality was excessive.^ It was still high among men in the first 
decade of this century,® but has been low ever since. 


Table 17. Begintm-ed Non-Native Births and Deaths, Nyasaland, 
imj5~19i0^ 


Year 

Europeans 

Asiatics 

Year 

Europeans 

Asiatics 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1904-6 

17 

10 



1924 

42 

16 

14 

12 

1906-6 

18 

21 



1925 

48 

19 

10 

17 

1906-7 

19 

28 


7 

1926 

37 

10 

10 

8 

1907-8 

16 

13 



1927 

63 

17 

10 

28 

1908-9 

14 

17 


10 

1928 

47 

12 

20 

14 

1909-10 

18 

10 


6* 

1929 

67 

16 

18 

20 

1910-11 

21 

9 

i 

3 

1930 

31 

18 

30 

14 

1911-12 

24 

7 


8 

1931 

47 

19 


27 

1912-13 , 

27 

11 

1 

7 

1932 

46 

IS 

31 

12 

1913 1 

25 

.7 1 

1 

4 

1933 

46 

14 

46 

8 

1014 

32 

12 

3 

2 

1934 

40 i 

13 

48 

16 

191.6 

21 

13 



1935 

44 

11 

63 

16 

1918 

17 

11 



1936 

36 

18 

71 

18 

1020 

29 

21 

8 

10 

1937 

29 

18 

83 

19 

1921 

38 

13 

14 

0 

1938 

34 

13 

93 

14 

1923 

61 

14 

7 

2 

1939 

48 

11 

87 

17 

1023 

33 

8 

13 

10 

1940 

41 

8 

96 

23 


' See Colonial Rejtorls, British Central Africa Protectorate 1904-5, p. Hi ; 1905-6, p. 30 ; 1908-7, 
p. IS; 1007 -S, p. iO-, 1908-9, p. U; 1909-10, p. IS; 1915-18, p. 10; Medical Report 1910-11, p. 4; 
1911-12, p. 4; 1912-13, p. 9; 1913, p. 9; 1914, p. 10; 1918, p. 10; 1020, p. 9; 1921, p. 10 ■,1922, 
p. 18; 1923, p. 17; 1924, p. 17; 1925, p. 16; 1926, p. 14; 1927, p, IS; 1928, p. 33; 1929, p. 26; 
1930, pp, 12, 27; 1931, p. 33; 1932, p. 33; 1933, p. 43; 1934, p. 46; 1935, p. 63; 1936, p. 67; 
1937, p. 66; 1938, i). 61 ; 1939, p. 36; 1940, p. 6. 

** Inoludmg 2 Buiasiane. 


' For 1899-1900 and 1902-3 the number of reported births is given as 8 and 16 respectively. 
See Report on the British Central Africa Protectorate 1899-1900, p. 28 ; 1902-3, p. 43. 

“ The number of deatha ropoi-ted for 1804-6 to 1903-4 was 19, 28, 21, 32, 16, 31, 16, 12, 13, and 
17 respaotively (see ibid. 1897-8, p. 2; 1902-3, p. 43; 1903-4, -^. 31). It is doubtful whether all 
deaths were recorded. The European population in 1896-1900 was only about 300; the number 
of ohildien and old people was negligible. 

^ Mortality of women seems to have been remarkably low (provided the records were oomploto). 
See ibid. 1903-4, p. 31: ‘Although ladies number 90, there has not been a single death amongst 
them.’ The numboT of reported deaths of women in 1906-7, 1908-9, 1909-10, and 1910-11 was 
1, 0, 0, and 0 re-speotively (see Colonial Reports, Nyasaland 1906-7, p. 48 ; 1908-9, p. 14 ; 1909-10, 
p. 13; ID10-V,p. 14). . „ 
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Table 18. Deaths of European Officials, Nyasaland, 1918-39^ 


Year 

Number 

Deaths 

Year 

Number 

Deaths 

Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 

1918 

111 

86 

_ 

1929 

244 

180 

1 

1919 

137 

83 

— 

1930 

267 

192 

2 

1920 

164 

97 

2 

1931 

270 

213 

1 

1921 

109 

138 

— 

1932 

267 

212 

2 

1922 

222 

173 

— 

1933 

282 

203 

2 

1923 

217 

169 

— 

1934 

270 

200 

— 

1924 

214 

160 


1935 

260 

205 

— 

1926 

209 

169 

— 

1936 

269 ' 

206 

1 

1926 

229 

180 

— 

1937 

279 1 

226 

1 

1927 

236 

186 

1 

1938 

290 

215 

1 

1928 

241 

184 

2 

1939 

289 i 

223 

2 


1 Bee Medical Beport 1920, -p. 13; 1021, p. 13; J924,p. 10; 1027, p. 8; 1930, p. 13 -,1033, p. IB; 
1937, p. 32; 1039, p. 13. 


Asiatics. Death registration became compulsory in 1905, birth registra- 
tion in 1912, and it seems that at first births and deaths were I’egistered, 
although inadequately. It is doubtful, hoivever, whether any registrations 
were effected in 1915-19. I\’om 1920 on, records are again available, but 
the figures show that death registration has been incomplete throughout. 
Birth registration was apparently satisfactory in the 1930s; the figures 
suggest a high fertility. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SOMALILAND! 

I. Censtts-taking 

No census of the native population has as yet been taken. 

The first census ever taken in the Protectorate was an enumeration of 
the alien population in the three principal coast towns (Berbera, Bulhar, 
and Zeylsb) in 1911.® The first complete census of the Non-Somali popula- 
tion was taken on 24 April 1921.® Another census was taken on 26 April 
1931 in accordance with the following Ordinance:^ 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘The Somaliland Census Ordinance, 1930’. 

2. A census shall be taken of the non-Somali inhabitants of the Protectorate on 
the night of Sunday, the 26th day of April, 1931. 

3. Por the purpoise of taking such census the Governor may make all such regula- 
tions as shall be necessary and the Governor shall cause to be appointed all such 
officers and enumerators as may be necessary to take the census. 

4. Schedules shall bo prepared under the direction of the Governor for the purpose 
of being filled up by or on behalf of the several occupiers of every dwelling-house or 
place of residence in the Protectorate with such particulars as to the Governor may 
seem fit, and such schedules may be in different forms for persons of different creeds 
or castes. 

6. Every occupier of any dwelling-house or of any portion of a dwelling-house, 
and the master or person in charge of every vessel lying within the Protectorate 
waters, with or for whom any such schedule shall have been left as aforesaid, shall 
fill up the said schedule to the best of his knowledge or belief, and shall deliver the 
schedule so filled up or cause the same to be delivered to the enumerator when 
required so to do. 

Any such occupier who shall wilfully refuse or without lawful excuse neglect to 
fill up the said schedule to the best of his Icnowledge and belief, or to deliver the same 
as herein reqiaired or who shall wilfully make, sign or deliver or cause to be made, 
signed or delivered any false retiu’n of all or any of the matters specified in the said 
.schedule shall upon conviction be liable to a flno not exceeding Rs. 100 (one hundred 
rupees). 

6. The Governor shall make provision for obtaining, in such ways as shall appear 
to him best adapted for the purpose, such returns as he shall think fit with respect 
to all persons who at tho time of tho taking of the said census are travelling or for 
any other reason are not abiding in any house or place of residence in respect of the 
inhabitants of which a schedule is to be filled up. 

7. Tho enumerators and all officors appointed tuider this Ordinance shall be 
authorized to ask all such questions as shall be necessary for obtaining the informa- 
tion required by the Governor in respect of this Ordinance. 

^ A British Protectoi’fito was established in 1884. Until 1898 the Somaliland Protectorate wa.s 
administered by the Re.sident of Aden, as a Dependency of the Government of India. In that y car 
it was transferred to tlio charge of the Foreign Office, and in 1906 to that of the Colonial Office. 
The country was evacuated by the British in 1940. The reoeoupation took place on 21 Mar. 1911 
hy an expeditionary force oonoontratod for the purpose at Aden, and a Military Administration 
was set up under an Order in Council dated 9 May 1941. 

This chapter was written in 1941. No material was available to bring it up to date. 
i ^ iS^B Oolonial BepoHs, Somaliland 1911^-12, IQ; IS. 

It was autborized hy Ordinance No. 6 of 1920 (26 Nov.), Stymalila.nd Onlinances 1910-1922. 

** Rp. 9 of 1930 (22 Sept.), to T/jc Zrowos o/ SomoZflcnd i,930 -32, pp. 5-G. 
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Any person refufsing to answer or wilfully giving a false answer to such questions, 
or any of them, shall for every such refusal or wilfully false answer upon conviction 
be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 100 (one hundred rupees). 

In exercise of the j)owers conferred upon him by Section 3 of this 
Ordinance the (Acting) Governor, by Notice of 27 December 1930,^ 
appointed a Chief Census Officer and eight District Census Officers. 

II. Total Population 

From 1907 on the native population has been usually put at about 
344,700,^ but this is probably merely a guess.® The Non-Somali popu- 
lation enumerated at the censuses of 1921 and 1931 was 2,205 and 2,683 
respectively;^ no estimate seems to have been made for recent years. 
The area of the Protectorate is about 68,000 square miles, and there 
are about 5 inhabitants to the square mile. 

III. Composition op the Population 
1. Somali Popidation 

The native male population for about twenty years has been estimated at 
148,000 and the native female population at 196,700.® This would indicate 
a ratio of 133 females to 100 males. Even if such an excess of females 
should have existed at one time it is difficult to see how it could possibly 
have been maintained. 


2. Non-Somali Population 

Race. According to the 1931 census there were in the Protectorate 
68 Europeans and other Whites, 520 East Indians, 1,644 ‘Coloured’ 
(mainly Arabs), and 451 Black.® The Europeans were nearly all 


1 No. 76 of 1030, ibid., p. 79. 

^ The Annual Blue Books for many years have published nn estimate of 344,700 natives. Prior 
to 1908 the estimates varied greatly. The Statistical Tables, for example, gave the following figures : 


See Statistical Tables, British Colonies 1900, p. 700; 1901, p. 7fi0; 1902, p. 833; 1903, p. 824; 
1904, p. 470; 1905, p. 434; 1906, p. 378; 1907, p. 384; 1908, p. 395; 1909, p. 403; lOId. p. 400. 

® See also Colonial Office List 1946, p. 201 : ‘ . the Somaliland population was estimated 

in 1937 at 344,700. More recently it has been thought to approximate to double this figure.’ 

^ See Census Beport 1931, p. 4. According to the 1911 Census Returns the alien population in 
Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeilah was 2,869 (see Returns of Census 1911, Table III). But Colonial 
Reports, Somaliland 1913-14, p. 13, showed a total of 3,413 (including ‘mixed pojmlation, 789 ’). 

® See, for example, Book 1928, Section 15, p. 1 ; 1938, Section 16, p. 1. Statistical Abstract 
for the British Overseas Dominions and Prdiectoredes 1907 to 1921, p. 7, gave as total male popula- 
tion 149,413 and as total female population 197,587. 

“ The Black, according to Colonial Beporls {1931, p. 6; 1932, p. 5; 1933, p. 6; 1034, p. 6; 
1935, p. 6; 1936, p. 0; 1937, p. 6) included ‘268. Nyasaland natives of the Somaliland Camel 
Corps’. But aocordiug to Census Report 1931, pp. 4, 6, the 258 ‘Natives of Nyasaland’ consisted 
of 96 soldiers, 88 wives, and 75 children (of whom 55 were horn in British Somaliland). In 1921 
there had been no Natives of Nyasaland in the Protectorate and the addition of those 258 people 
was the main cause of the increase in the number of Non-SomaUa from 1921 to 1931. (The 
Nyasaland Contingent joined the SomaUlaud Camel Corps in 1922 ; see Colonial Reports, Somaliland 
1922, p. 8.) 

II T t , , 
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officials and their families.^ By 1938 their number liad increased to 
80.2 


Table 1. Non-Somali Population by Race and, Sex, 
Somaliland, 1921 and 193P 



Country of Birth. Of the 68 Europeans enumerated in 1931 56 were 
born in the British Isles, 1 1 elsewhere in the British Empire, and 1 out- 
side the Empire, Of the 520 East Indians 195 were born in British Somali- 
land, 234 in British India, 82 in Arabia, 6 in Goa, and 3 elsewhere. Of the 
1,644 Coloured 933 were born in British Somaliland, 697 in Arabia, and 
14 elsewhere. Of the 451 Black 166 were born in British Somaliland, 202 
in Nyasaland, 13 in the Sudan, 66 in Abyssinia, 2 in Arabia, and 2 else- 
where.® 


Table 2. Non-Somali Population by Race, Sex, and Age, and by Race, 
Sex, and Conjugal Condition, Somaliland, 193P 


1 

Europeans 

East Indians 

Cohured 

Black 

Total 

condition 

Male 

Pemale 

Mde 

IPmdle 

Male 

Female 

Male 

FenmU 

Male 

Female 

Total 

0-10 

10-20 

) ® 

2 

m 

31 

56 

45 

}375 

297 

85 

74 

669 

474 

1,043 

20-10 

36 

9 

144 

86 

361 

237 

135 

129 

676 

461 

1,137 

40-60 

16 

2 


15 

201 

89 

14 

. 5 

284 

111 

395 

Over 60 

— 

— 

7, 

8 

60 

34 

6 

3 

63 

45 

108 

Total 

55 

13 

310 

210 

987 

657 

240 

211 

1,592 

1,091 

2,683 

Single 

32 

2 

151 

93 

465 

283 

100 

78 

748 

456 

1,204 

Married 


11 

155 

104 

485 

272 

137 

121 

800 

508 

1,308 

Widowed 



4 

12 

24 

82 

2 

10 

30 

104 

134 

Divorced 



•- 

1 

13 

20 

1 

2 

14 


37 


^ See Census SepoH 1931, pp. 6-9. 


^ See Ooltmial Reports, Somfdiland 1937, p. 4: ‘There are no European private residents in 
British Somaliland, and it is necessary for all intending visitors to obtain permission from the 
Seoretary to the Government to enter the Protectorate. It is essential for such visitors to arrive 
completely self-oontained, unless they have made arrangements privately for aooommodation with 
officers of the Proteotorate,’ The number of non-offieial Europeans who ‘visited the country lor 
business or pleasure’ decreased from 37 in 1936 to 18 m 1937 and to 2 in 1938 ; see Medical Report 
im, p. in i 1937, p.V3 {1938,^^15. 

“ See Blue Boo/c 193S, Section 16, p. 1, 

* See Census Report 1931, pp. 6-9. 
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Nationality. The Europeans were all British born. Of the East Indians 
S12 were British born and 8 foreign born. Of the Coloured 1,237 were 
British born, 2 naturalized British subjects, and 405 foreign born. Of the 
Black 384 were British born and 67 foreign born,’- 
Sex. The ratio of Non-Somali females to 100 males increased from 56 
in 1921 to 69 in 1931. Of the Europeans 65 were males in 1931 and 13 
females; the East Indians consisted of 310 males and 210 females, the 
Coloured of 987 males and 657 females, the Black of 240 males and 211 
females. In 1938 there were 57 male and 23 female Europeans in the 
Protectorate. 

Age. There wei’e no Eiu-opeans over 60 and no Nyasalanders over 40, 
Most old people were Arabs. 

Conjugal condition. There Avas a large excess of husbands over Avives 
among the Euroi)eans, the East Indians, and the Coloured. 


Table 3. European Officials by Age, Somaliland, 1930~9^ 


Date 

1 Jan. 

20-24 

25-29 

years 

30-34 

35-39 

ymrs 

40-44 

45-40 

50-54 

55- 

Ageun- 

known 

Total 

1930 

_ 

7 

17 

8 

6 

8 

4 

1 

1 

49 

1931 

4 

6 

17 

11 

7 

6 

3 

3 


66 

19,32 

2 

10 

11 

10 

8 

7 

3 

4 


66 

1933 

1 

8 

11 

9 

10 

7 

3 

1 

— 

60 

1934 


9 

10 

11 

9 

6 

6 


1 

50 

1935 

1 

8 

10 

9 

10 


3 

1 ] 

1 

48 

1936 

4 

10 

11 

13 

11 

5 

3 

2 1 

— 

69 

1937 

4 


11 

14 

10 

5 

3 

2 

— 

67 

1038 

1 

8 

10 

13 

8 

10 

3 

2 1 

1 1 

66 

1939 

— 

10 

8 

12 

11 

9 

1 

® ! 

1 1 

66 


A See Mcwt Africa, Vital Statistic of European OfficiaU 1030, p. 1, to 1030, p. 1. All European 
officials were male. 

IV. Birth and Death Registration 
Registration of births and deaths was provided in the Protectorate 
through King’s Regulations made by His Majesty’s Commissioner in 1904.® 
These regulations made registration of births compulsory ‘if either one or 
both parents are of European or American origin or descent’. Eor all 
other births and for aH deaths registration was to be optional, but the 
Commissioner Avas authorized to extend by Order the jjrovisions relating 
to compulsory registration to the births and deaths of all persons in the 
Protectorate of any particular race, class, tribe, or other group, or of all 
or some of the inhabitants of any particular toAvn, district, or other area. 
He issued one such Order in 1912® by which he made the registration of 
J See ibid. 

° No, 2 of 1904 (22 Mar.), ‘The Births and Deaths Begiatration Regulations, 1904’, Somaliland 
Protectorate, Onlimncea 1900-1005, pp. 141-4, reprinted as ‘The Births and Deaths Registration 
Ordiiianou’ in Law, i of the Somalihmd Prokctorate in Force 1030, pp. 27C-9 (eap. 17). The Ordi- 
nance lias since been amended hy ‘The Administrative Officers (Change of Titles) Ordinance, 
19.32’ (No. 10 of 1932, 22 Aug., Supplement to The Laws of the SonudUand Protectorate 1930-32, 
p. 9). I’he Regulations Avere made raider Article 32 of ‘The Somaliland Order in Council, 1899’ ; 
see Somaliland Protftotm-ate, Ordinances 1900-1005, pp. 1-16. 

® Notice 31 Jan. 1912, reprinted in Laws of the Somaliland Protectorate in Force 1022, p. 104. 
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tke deaths of all persons of European or American origin or descent 
compulsory from 1 January 1912 onwards. 

Tn accordance with the Regulations of 1904 the Commissioner, in 1907, 
made Rules, ^ the most important of which were the following: 

1. The Seoretary to the Government is hereby appointed Registrar General of 
Hu'ths and Deaths under the Ordinance. 

3. The place in each District and the hours during which births and deaths may 
bo registered, and registers inspected, are as follows: — 

Berbera . . Berbera District | During ofBce hours on such days as the District 
Zeilah . . Zeilah District / Officer is in attendance. 

4. Births and deaths may be registered under this Ordinance, without personal 
attendance, by letter addressed to the District Officer of the District in which, or 
nearest to which, the birth or death takes place. Forms for registration will be 
supplied gratis by the District Officer. The prescribed fee shall in every case be 
paid in advance. 

6. All registers, returns and other documents required for the pirrposo of the 
Ordinance shall be in such form as the Governor may from time to time direct. 

6. Any register, return or index in the custody of the Registrar, shall be open to 
inspection, subject to the consent of the Registrar, or by order of the Governor. 

8. Births and deaths on board ships well within the territorial waters of the 
Rroteotorate shall be registered at the nearest port of call, either Berbera or Zeilah. 

The main provisions ensuring birth and death registration as they 
stand to-day are as follows : 

Registration of Births and Deaths 

The registration of the bufeh of a child shall he compulsory if either one or both 
parents are of European or American origin or descent, or, in the case of an illegiti- 
mate child not recognised by its father, if the mother is of European or American 
origin or descent. 

The registration of the deaths of all persons of European or American origin or 
descent oocuiTing within the Somaliland Protectorate shall be compulsory. 

In case of a birth (1) the father and mother, (2) the occupier of the house 
in which the birth occurred, each person present at the birth, and the 
person having charge of the child shall register the birth within three 
months or be liable to a fine not exceeding 100 rupees or to a month’s 
imprisonment or to both. 

In case of a death (1) the nearest relatives present at the death or in 
attendance during the last iUness of the deceased, (2) every other relative 
dwelling within the district, (3) each person present at the death and 
the occupier of the house in which the death occurred, (4) any inmate 
of the house or any person finding or taking charge of the body or 
causing the body to be buried shall register the death witliin one month 
or be liable to a fine not exceeding 100 rupees or to a month’s imprisonment 
or to both. 

Particulars to be Reported to the Registrar 

Birth: Sex; name ; date ; place of birth; names, residence, occupations, 
and nationality of the parents. 

' See Notice 24 Jan. 1907, Somaliland Protectorate, Ordinances and Regulations 1906-1007, 
p. 27, ropriiitod in Somaliland Protectorate, Notices &c., in l'oroe 1930, pp. 10-11. The Notice 
has ainco been amended by ‘The Administrative Officers (Change of Titles) Ordinanoe, 1932’. 
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Death: Name; age; sex; residence; occupation; nationality; date, 
place, and cause of death. 

Registration of births and deaths of persons not of European or American 
origin or descent is optional, and the district registrar shall register every 
such birth or death occurring within his district whereof the prescribed 
particulars are reported to him. 

The Registrar General of Births and Deaths and the District Registrars 
receive no compensation for their services as such. A fee of Rs. 2 is charged 
on registration of birth or death ; on registration or alteration of name 
after registration of birth ; on inspection of a register, return or index ; 
and on a certified copy of any entry in the register of births and deaths. 

All these regulations and rules have, of course, so far been practically 
irrelevant, as compulsory registration applies only to the few scores of 
Europeans, and as hardly ever has any use been made of optional registra- 
tion. A year without registration of a birth or death is certainly nothing 
unusual in the Protectorate.^ 

The first attempt to obtain native death records was made in Berbera. 
Its history can be traced in the annual Medical Reports ; 

1925. The Medical Department has requested that registration should he instituted 
but the expense is considered too great.^ 

1926. It is proposed next year to attempt to gain a little information about deaths 
in the larger settlements.* 

1927. In Berbera the District Commissioner has been requested to obtain informa- 
tion as to the number of burials per week. He has accordingly instructed the guards 
on the gate leading to the cemetery to count the funeral processions that pass.** 

1928. In Berbera some attempt was first made last year to record the deaths. 
The results expected from asking the relatives of a deceased person to report the 
fact were so poor as to make it inadvisable to rely on such a method. 

The township is surrounded by a barbed wire perimeter (put up during the coastal 
concentration period) through which are various numbered gateways at which stand 
sentries, and this year the sentries were instructed to report every funeral party that 
passed. We now began to register large numbers weekly. One day a member of the 
hospital staff saw a funeral proceeding from the town to the cemetery not tlu’ough 
a gate but through a gap in the wire and .subsequently numerous gaps were found. 
The authorities considered it too expensive to repair the perimeter, for which there 
is not the urgent need that existed when it was put up and were not very sure that 
the benefit to be obtained by knowing the number of deaths justified the expense of 
finding out ; they, however, arranged to post two policemen at each coinetory to count 
the interments. We now had larger numbers still but it was difficult to know whether 
the rise was due to more deaths or increased percentage of recording. 

In 1927 the weekly average found was 2-15 and in 1928 it was shown to bo 10-G3. 
It is jiot easy to obtain reliable statistics as shown above nor to estimate their value 
as the population of Berbera varies so much with year and season and with prosperity 

^ Tlie Annual Colonial Reports for 1904-5 to 1912 mention the registration of 2 births (1 
Qoaneso in 190,7, 1 European in 1911) fuid the registration of S deaths (2 European in 1904-5, 
1 Goanese and 1 Eurasian in 1905, 2 European in 1911, and 2 European in 1912); see Colonial 
Beporla, Somaliland 1904-5, p. 30, 1905-6, p. 18, 1011-12, p. 10, 1912-13, p. H. No deaths of 
Europeans were registered in 1923-0; see ibid. 1923, p. 7, 1924, p. 6 , 1925, p, 9, 1920, p. 8. The 
number of European officials who died in the Protectorate in 1916-38 was 9 (two in 1916 and one 
each in 1916, 1922, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1937); see Medical Report 1916, j>. 2,1923, p. 6, 
1929, p. 9, 1930, ]3. 10, 1933, p. 10, 1936, p. 10, 193S. p. 16. 

* Ibid. 1925, p. 11. » * Ibid. 1926, p. 15. 


Ibid, nm, p. 15. 
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or the reverse in the interior. There is no doubt in my mind that this death rate, 
10-63 per week, is much in excess of normal and due to the influx of starving and 
sick jieople owing to the drought in the interior.'^ 

The number of burials ascertained in the 31 weeks ending 31 December 
1927 was 66,2 there cannot be any doubt that many burials escaped 
the attention of the guards. The numbers ascertained in 1928-30 were 
569, 208, and 126.2 The figures for 1928 and 1929 were swelled by the 
arrival of fugitives from famine-stricken areas. The figure for 1930 was 
suspiciously low. 

As indicated in the Medical Report for 1928 quoted above notification 
of deaths through relatives of the deceased had been instituted in Berbera. 
When, after a few years of resistance, this system looked more promising, 
such notification was formally prescribed for Berbera and six other towns 
under Section 7 of ‘The Townships Ordinance’ of 1924,* which provided: 

The Governor shall have the power to make rules for the health, order, and good 
government of Townships and may apply any or all of such rules to any Township 
or may make special rules in regard to particular Townships. 

Ill accordance with this provision, the Governor, on 10 October 1930, 
made the following Regulation 

Within the tovmships of Berbera, Burao, Buramo, Erigavo, Hargeisa, SheUth, 
and Zeilah, every death shall be notified to the local medical authority by the 
nearest relative of the deceased. Failing a relative this notification must be made by 
the guardian or person in charge of or responsible in any way for the deceased. 

This notification must be made in sufficient time to enable a medical representa- 
tive to view the body ; and no burial shall be peimittod until the body has been so 
viewed. 

The Medical Report for 1930 made the following comment : 

It has been remarked in previous reports that an attempt was being made to find 
the normal death rate in Berbera. This, after meeting a good deal of opposition, had 
some success by insisting on the report of deaths in sufficient time to allow inspection 
of the body by a medical representative, and Berbera does not now present much 
difficulty in this matter. The system was extended during 1930 to other town- 
ships . . . .* 

The numbers of notifications in 1931-5 were as follows:’ 


Year 

Berbera 

1 Biiraim) 

Burao 

Erigavo 

Hargeisa 

Sheikh 

Zeilah 

Total 

1931. 

68 

32 

83 

3 

93 

19 

35 

\. 333 

1932 

81 

26 ■ 

84 


157 

20 

34 

1 402 

1933 

63 

, 21 

39 

11 

100 

28 

31 

j 293 

1934 

118 


27 

33 

119 

18 

73 

! 416 

193,') 

68 

1 28 

0 

22 

86 

16 

71 

297 


* Medical Iteport 1928, pp. 6-7. 

“ The Medical Department, in arriving at a weekly average of 2'15 deaths, wrongly assumed 
that the teoorda started only at the beginning of July; they actually started in the week onditvg 
4 June. 

? See ibid. 7932, p. 12. . 

1 No. fi of 1924 (24 July), reprinted in iow of the Somaliland Protectorate in Force 1930, 
pp. 475-6 (cap. 41), 

‘ Notice No. 71 of 1930, Supplement to The Laws of the Somaliland Protectorate 1930-32, p. 139. 
Medical Eeport 1930, pp.:20-l. ’ Sec ibid^, 7934, pp. 11-12; 7,933, p. 11. 
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The Medical Report for 1935 stated: 

There hais been some slackness in the reporting of deaths at Berbera. The matter 
has been taken up -with the District Officer and it is hoped the figures for 1936 would 
be more eorreot.'- 

But this hope was not fulfilled, and no figures showing the numbers of 
notifications were published in subsequent years. The last reference to 
this subject is to be found in the following passage of the Medical Report 
for 1936; 

The system of notifying deaths to the medical authorities instituted in Berbera 
and, in 1930, extended to other townships (Notice No. 7 of 10th October, 1930) was 
primarily a preventive measure against the spread of disease, but it was hoped also 
that it would be a means of ascertaining the normal death rates and the main causes 
of deaths in the townships. It has, however, failed fully to achieve its objects as 
many deaths are not reported and burials take place without examination. An effort 
is being made to obtain a more strict observance of the system without giving 
offence to religious principles.® 

A new attempt to obtain vital statistics was made in 1937 : 

As from the Ist July 1937 an experiment was started whereby the Akils were 
required to render to their District Officer a return each month of the number of 
births and deaths which had occurred in their tribes. The returns were to be collated 
by the District Officer concerned, and forwarded by him to the Senior Medical 
Officer. 

The following table shows the returns covering the period 1st July to 31st Decem- 
ber. It will be seen that in some cases relatively full returns have been obtained, 
whereas in others nil returns have been rendered. 

There appears little reason to suppose that oven the full rotons bear any relation- 
ship to the truth.® 

The totals for the period from July to December 1937 were as follows :* 



1 Berbera 

1 Buramo 

1 Burao 

1 Erigavo 

1 Hargeisa 

1 ZeiUh 

1 Total 

! 

\ M. 

1 1'. 

M. 

F. 

M.' 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1771 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Live- bom 

322 

201 

.300 

224 

13 

1 

15 

4 

203 

1S7 

90 

00 

1,042 

1 656 

Still-born 

11 

6 

2' 

7 1 

; 

— - 

3 

4 

— 

— 

5 

14 

21 

30 

Deaths 

101 

64 

i 98 

42 

“ : 


30 

8 

144 

66 

64 


427 

213 


The returns seem to have been particularly defective for the female sex 
and the experiment was discontinued as from 1 June 1938. 

The experiment which started in 1937, whereby Akils were required to render 
each month a return of the number of births and deaths which had occurred in their 
tribes, was discontinued as from the 1st June, as the returns received were clearly 
hopelessly incomplete and inaccurate.® 

^ Ibid. 

® Ibid. Jiid6Vp. 16. 

® Ibid. 793?', pp. 11-12, 

* The table in the Report shows the results for Berbera District by months and for the other 
Districts by quarters. It appears that no returns were provided from the Burao District for 
July to Sept, and from the Erigavo District for Oet. to Deo. 

® Ibid. 1938, pp. 14-15. ' . 
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V. Fbetility, MoktaijIty, and Population Growth 

1. Somali Population 

Fertility. The Annual Colonial Rejiort for 1906-7 stated: 

Birth Bate. No actual figures are known, but an estimate taken at the coast towns 
she%vs that this is 10 per cent, among the married women.’^ 

This would indicate a rather low fertility, but the basis of the estimate 
was probably quite uncertain.® No more recent official report apparently 
mentions fertility.® 

Mortality. Nothing is Imown about mortality, and the medical services 
are very limited. ‘The population follows the grass, which follows the 
rains, and there is not the medical staff to follow the population ....’* 
Population Growth. Some of the early Colonial Reports discuss popula- 
tion increase : 

1903-6.® . . . owing to the ravages of the small-pox epidemic in 1904-6, it is 
probable that there has been no increase during the present year. 

1906- 7.® The population, owing to the quiet which has existed during the last 
two years, is probably on the increase, though the outbreak of small-pox in 1904-6 
rendered any increase during 1904 at least problematical. 

1907- 8.’ The population is increasing, but not in geometrioal ratio, even at the 
present time, when the general conditions are favourable. The increase may be more 
correctly estimated as in arithmetical ratio to the means of subsistence. 

. 1908-9.® The population, owing to the naturally hard conditions of life, is increas- 
ing only in arithmetical ratio it is thought, even mider favourable conditions, instead 
of the geometrical increase among more favomed races. 

1909- 10.® The population appears to bo increasing at a slightly improved rate, 
probably owing to then- increase in animal wealth under British protection. 

1910- 11.“ The population is xwobably about stationary, owing to tribal distui-- 
banees affecting the general mortality. The cormtry under present conditions is 
capable of sustaining a limited population only, owing to the limited water .supply 
and lack of agriculture. 

1911- 12.’^ No reliable infonnation is forthcoming as to the increase or decrease 
of the native population in the interior. 

’ Colonial Reports, Somaliland 1908-7, p. 20; see also ibid. 1007-8, p. 24. 

® How little was know concerning the population of the coast towns may be inferred from 
the following statements in the Colonial Reports {1905-6, p. 17 ; 1906-7, p. 20) : 

1905-0. 'In Berbera the population may vary from 40,000 in the oold season (October to 
April) to 20,000 or less during the “Kharif” (May to September).’ 

190G-7. ‘There are some 3,000 to 4,000 Somalia in Berbera during the summer months, while 
during the winter months the population mounts up to 20,000 to 30,000.’ 

In the 1920 b the native population of Berbera and some other towns was estimated monthly 
by the District Coniraissionor (see Medical Report 1026, p. 15), According to these estimates the 
population of Berbera declined from 13,000 in Jan., Beb., and Mar. 1924 to 9,000 in June 1924, 
rose to 13,600 in Jan. 1926, di'oppod to 8,000 in May, June, and July 1925, and rose to 12,000 
in Nov. and Deo. 1925 (see ibid, 1926, p. 11). No such figures seem to have been published for 
more recant years. 

® Bor the siiread of syphilis see in particular ibid. 1930, pp. 132-7. 

' Ibid., p. 18. The inHueiiKa ejiidemio of 1918 seems to have claimed a particularly large 
number of victims in SomaUland. ISee ibid. MIS, p. 2: ‘At least lifty per cent, of the Bomali 
population Buffered, and live per cent, died; tho probability is that this estimate is low.’ 

OolanvA,Reports,Soinalikirid l906-6,p.Vl. ® Ibid. lUdfi-T’, p. 20. ’ Ibid. 1!?05'-S, p. 24. 

® Ibid. 190S-9, p. 20. “ Ibid. 1909-10, p. 19. “ Ibid. 1010-11, p. 17. 

Ibid, I9II-I3, p. 16. Literally tho same ibid. 1912-13, p. M:. 
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The country, owing to its arid nature, is capable of supporting only a sparse 
nomadic population. 

None of the more recent reports discusses population growth but since 
the same number has been given for many years the administration is 
apparently of the opinion that the native population has not changed 
essentially. 

2. European Population 

Mortality of European officials has apparently been low in recent years. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ZANZIBAR 

I. Cbnstjs-takin-g 

Three counts and one census have been effected in the Protectorate.^ 
The count of 1910 covered the whole population. It was made in Zanzibar 
in April and in Pemba in August, without any legal enactment. The 
census of 30 April 1921 comprised only Non-Natives, i.e. excluded ‘any 
person who by birth or adoption belongs to any aboriginal races or tribes 
of Africa or is an Ai’ab, a Somali, Swaliili, Comorian or Malagasy ’. It was 
authorized by ‘The Census Decree, 1921 The count of 1924, which ‘was 
begun on March 11, and ended on May 23’, comprised only Natives. ‘It 
was not thoixght necessary to promulgate any legislation on this occasion. 
The count of 1931 covered agam the whole population. ‘A Decree to 
Make Provision for Taldng the Census of the Zanzibar Protectorate as 
and when Required’^ had been enacted on 18 March 1931. Three days 
later, the British Resident made an ‘Order for Taking of Census’® in 
whioli he directed ‘that a census be taken of the inhabitants of the Pro- 
tectorate during the month of March, 1931 ’, and that ‘the time of taldng 
the final enumeration shall be the night of the 28th-29th March, 1931’. 

The report on the 1924 count states : 

The method of taking this census differed from that followed in 1910 and 1921, 
in that the work was undertaken by fifty trained native clerks to whom certain 
districts were allotted. These clerks were provided with census books in which they 
entered the particulars required regarding each house or hut. As soon as the occu- 
pants of a house had been counted a numbered metal disc was affixed on the door or 
some other conspicuous portion of the house. 

Constant inspections were made by the district officers and other members of the 
staff wliile the clerks were at work and all possible precautions were taken to avoid 
duplications and omissions." 

In 1931 particulars were not required regarding each house or hut, and 
the form used proved to be unsuitable. 

^ Prior to 1910 population figures were obtained through estimates. 

“ No. 3 of 1921 (21 Mar.), reprinted in Zanzibar, Decrees, Regulations and Notices 1021, pp. 41-2, 
and in Repm-t on the Nov, -Native Census 1021, pp. 1-2, At the Second Bonding of the 1931 Census 
Bill in the Legislative Council the Attorney-General said (G Mar. 1931): ‘The last non-native 
census was taken in 1921 and the last native census in 1924 without legislative autliority in both 
oases’ {Debates of the Legislative Council 1930-1931, p. 46). He was mistaken as to the 1921 census. 

® Report on the Native Census 1924, p, 4, 

" No. 7 of 1931, reprinted in Zanzibar Legislation 1931, Part I, pp. 11-13 (see also pp. 96-7 
above). The Decree was amended by ‘A Decree to Assign to his Highness the Sultan in Executive 
Council the Power to Make BnJes heretofore Conferred upon the Brifcisli .Besident’ (No. 23 of 
1931, 24 Doe., reprinted ibid., pp. 64-5), and by the ‘Currency Decree, 1936’ (No. 21 of 1935, 
16 Doe., reprinted in ibid, 1935, Part i, pp. 101-12, and in 1935-1938 Supplement to Laws of 
Zanzibar, pp. 167-67), which substituted as maximum fines ‘seventy-live shilling, s’ for ‘fifty 
rupees’. The Census Decree as it stood after the enactment of Decree No. 23 of 1931 is reprinted 
in Laws of the Zanzibar Protedtrrate in Farce 1934, vol. ii, pp, 646-7 (cap. 30). 

f Governiaont Notice No. 63 of 1931, reprinted in Zanzibar Legislation 1931, Part II, p. 14. 

‘ Census Report 1924, p. 4. Medical Report 1930, p. 19, says that ‘some doubt has been oast 
on the aoouvaoy of the 1924 census figures’. ® 
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The Schedule adopted for enumeration purposes Was a modified form of the 
Uganda Native Census Schedule. Experience of this Schedule in the present Zanzibar 
Census has shown that it is not suitable for use in the Protectorate. There appears 
to be no reason why the same form of schedule as that used for the Census of Great 
Britain should not be adopted in future. This form would provide for the enumera- 
tion of full details concerning each individual of the population instead of the group 
details given by the Uganda Native Schedule.^ 

According to the Approved Estimate for 1931 the amount provided for 
tJ}e count was Es. 20,000.® If this was the actual cost it amounted to 
£6. 7s. 5d. per 1,000 enumerated persons. 


II. Total Population 

The population ascertained at the enumerations of 1921, 1924, and 1931 
was as follows 





1 1931 

Frovince 

Non-Natives ] 

Natives \ 

Natives 

Non-Natives 

Total 

Zanzibar 

Pemba 

■1 

116,016 

87,649 

124,693 

96,274 

13,148 

2,413 

137,741 

97,687 

Total 

14,132 

202,666 

219,867 

16,661 

235,428 


The area of the Island of Zanzibar is 640 square miles, and there were 
in 1931 215 inhabitants to the square mile. The area of the Island of 
Pemba is 380 square miles, and there were 257 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Since the ‘ census ’ of 1931 attempts have been made to calculate the 
population for the end of each year but these computations have been 
effected in a quite chaotic manner. 

The population on 31 December 1931 has been calculated by adding to 
the ‘census’ population the excess of bhths over deaths and the excess of 
arrivals over departures since the date of the ‘ census 

The population on 31 December 1932 has been calculated by adding to 
the ‘census’ population the excess of births over deaths during 1932!® 

The population on 31 December 1933 has been calculated by adding to 
the ‘census’ population the excess of births over deaths and the excess of 
arrivals over departures during 19331® 

The population on 31 December 1934 is reported to have been ‘obtained 
from the 1931 census figure by the addition of the number of births in 
excess of deaths and immigrants in excess of emigrants since the date of 
the census’.^ But if it had really been calculated in this manner it would 
have been 241,752 instead of 244,104. How the result was actually 
obtained it is impossible to tell. 

^ Oemus Report 1931, p. 1. Medical Report 1936, ^. 7, says: ‘Tlieaoouraoy of the 1931 oenaiis 
figures is not above suspicion.’ ... 

® See Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure 193Z, p. 66. See also the statement of the British 
Eosident in the Legislative Coxinoil, 4 Deo. 1931, Debates 1931-1932, p. 6. 

® Computed from Census Report 1921, p. 4; 1931, pp, 3, 8. Natives comprise Africans and 
Arabs. The population enumerated in 1910 was 197,199 (Zanzibar 114,009, .'Pemba 83,130), of 
whom 8,987 were Non- Africans; see ibid. 7.910, Inolosnre 1, and ibid. 1921, p. 3. 

* See Medical Report 1931, p. 51. ' See ibid. 1932, pp. 10, 67. 

® See ibid. 1933, p, 63. , Ibid. 1934, p. 10. 
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The population on 31 December 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 is reported to 
have been obtained by adding to the population computed for 31 Decem- 
ber 1934 the excess of births over deaths and the excess of immigrants over 
emigrants since that date, but various errors were made in carrying out the 
calculation. 

An arithmetically correct computation of the population obtained by 
adding to the 1931 ‘ census ’ population the excess of registered births over 
registered deaths and the excess of recorded arrivals over recorded 
departures yields the following results 



Excess 
of births 

deaths 

Excess 
of arrivals 

departures 

Population 

Tear 

Excess 
of births 

deaths j 

of arrivals 

departures 

Population 
at end 
of year 

1931 

-3701 

9021 

236,960 

1938 

-1,699 

181 

239,522 

1932 

-121 

4,380 

240,219 

1930 

1,188 

1,860 

242,670 

1933 

901 

1,166 

242,286 

1940 

1,075 

-2,137 

241,608 

1934 

179 

-713 

241,762 

1941 

668 

-1,072 

241,104 

1936 

-407 

-720 

240,625 

1942 

346 

-3,917 

237,633 

1936 

' -131 

-268 

240,226 

1943 

830 

-1,507 

236,866 

. 1937 

13 

701 

240,940 

1944 

740 

1,326 

238,922 


^ 29 Mar. to 31 Deo. 


These results, however, may be wide of the mark since registration of 
births and deaths is defective and since the records of arrivals and depar- 
tures are probably also incomplete. 

The total population of Zanzibar Town amounted in 1910 to 36,262 
(16,622 men, 14,344 women, 6,396 children).® The native population in 
1924 was 26,499 (12,696 men, 10,777 women, 1,642 boys, 1,484 girls).® The 
total population in 1931 was 45,276.* For 1938 it was put at 47,000.® In 
the Eeport on the Provincial Administration for 1941 it was estimated at 
60,000. 

The town of Zanzibar is divided into two parts— the Stone town with a population 
of some 20,000, and the Native town (called ‘Ngambo ’) containing about 30,000 
people.® . ' 

^ I have taken the births, deaths, arrivals, and departures for 1931 from Medical Report 1931, 
p.f>7, for 1932-44 from me 5ooh 1932, p. 78; 1933, p. 84; 1934, p. 84; 1935, p.86: 1936, p. 84; 
1037, p. 86; 1938, p. 88; 1939, p. 88; 1940, p. 88; 1941, p. 88; 1942, p. 16; 1943, p. 16; 1944, p. 16. 
The figures for arrivals and departures vary somewhat in the various sources. The number of 
arrivals is given for 29 Mar. to 31 Dee. 1931 in Medical Report 1931 as 14,974, in Golonial Report 
1931 (p, 7) as 15,228. The number of departures is given for 29 Mar. to 31 Deo. 1931 in Police 
Report 1931 (p. 24) as 10,097; in Medical Report 1931 as 14,072, in Colonial Report 1931 as 13,521 ; 
for 1937 in Police Report 1937 (p. 19) and Blue Booh 1937 as 14,830, in Medical Report 1937 (p. 9) 
as 14,530; for 1938 in Police Report 1938 (p. 26) and Blue Book 1938 as 16,895, in Medical Report 
1938 (p. 8) as 17,114. The population figures vary stUl more. Medical Report 1931, p. 67, gives 
for 31 Dee. lQ3l235,9Q0\vhil6 Statistical Abrtract for the British Empire 192S-31 (p. 3) gives 246,842 ; 
Medical Report 1935 (p. 16) gives for 31 Deo. 1936 242,977 while Blue Book 1935 (p. 86) gives 
234,261; Blue Book 1939 (p. 88) gives for 31 Dec. 1939 244,766 while Dominions Office and 
Colonial Office List 1940 (p, 636) gives 249,964. 

“ See Census Report 1910, Inclosure 1. * See ibid. 1924, p. 6. 

^ Seo Colonial Reports, Zanzibar 1938, p. 6. In 1931, 12,067 or 77 per cent, of all Non-natives 
wore enumerated in Zanzibar Town. 

Bee Medical Report 1938, f.ll, ^ Report 1941, yi. 5. 
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Bafc the Report for 1942 said: 

In the Town is to be fotmd a mixed population of some 60,000 people, approxi- 
atelv 40 000 of whom live in the Native Town of N’gaambo and the remainder 
™ the Stone Town to the West of the Salt Water Creek which divides the two areas.^ 


The Report gives the following explanation for the higher estimate : 

With the fining off of shipping and consequently of employment in the Town, 
it was realised that this population would be a source of considerable embarrassment 
to the Government unless it could be made to support itself, partially at least, by 
cultivating its own food crops. 

It was not an easy task to handle as these people for the most part are detribahzed 
mainlanders and individualists owing no allegiance to any particular headman. 

It was decided to approach the problem by undertaking the registration of all 
adult males in the Town regardless of race, and, at the time of registration, to serve 
compulsory cultivation orders on persons not fully employed who could reasonably 

be expected to maintain a garden. 

The statistical result of the initial registration . . . shows a total of 19,740 adult 

2 At a conservative estimate of three to one, a total population of 60,000 

is arrived at for the Town.® 


The Report on the Department of Agriculture for 1944 speaks likewise 
of a ‘non-producing population of about 60,000 people in Zanzibar town’.^ 
But there is no conclusive evidence that the population was really as large 
as that The proportion of adult males is probably very high in Zanzibar 
Town, and it may weU be that with 19,740 males 16 years and over the 
total population did not exceed 50,000 considerably. 


III. COMPOSITIOK OB’ THE POPULATION 
1. Native Population 

Race According to the enumerations of 1924 and 1931 the African 
population increased only from 183,781 to 186,466, but the Arab popula- 
tion from 18,884 to 33,401. ‘It appears from these figures that a certain 
proportion of Africans have returned themselves erroneously as Arabs.’® 
The total native (African and Arab) population increased from 202,665 in 
1924 to 219,867 in 1931 or by 8-5 per cent.® For 1939 it was estimated at 
about 234,200.’ 


® Of thilS40 malea 15 years and ovef, 11.216 were ‘Africans’, 3,230 Arabs, and 5,294 others; 

there -wore 13,026 between 18 and 46. See ibid.. Appendix. j ,x • xt 

“ ibid tin 9-10 Per further details concerning the registration of aU male adults m the Town 
(and of the African male adults in the remainder of the Protectorate) see ibid. 7543 p 6 ; JJeporJ 
on tie Department of Agriculture 1942, p. 2. 1943, p. 2 1'F. B. Wilson. Emergency Food Production 
in Zanzibar’, pp. 93-6. 

•• Report 1944, p. 2. _ 

® Census Report 1931, p. 1. See also m this com 
Arab and the African are readily distinguishahle 
impossible to tell apart in other 


ion Mediad Report 1934, p. 10; ‘The local 
the oxtretnea of the two races, but quite 
ble to ten aparo m oi.uox and a very large number of the local inhabitants of the 

p^n+ertorate who designate themselves either Arab or African are. in fact, a mixture of the two.’ 
^ “ A RmallTjartoftheinoreasoisduetotheinereaaeinthenuinher of sailors from 1,660 to 3,247. 
‘The increase indioated for the occupation “Saaors” is due to the inclusion of the crews of dhows 
from the Persian Gulf and South Arabia who happened to he in Zanzibar at the time of the 

C, p-nsae,' {Census Reptyrt 1931, p. 2). 

’ See Dominions Office and CokmM Office Uet 1940, p. 536. 
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Sex. The number of males increased from 103, SIS in 1924 to 112,874 
in 1931, and the number of females from 99,147 to 106,993.^ The ratio 
of females to 100 males was 95'8 in 1924 and 94-8 in 1931.^ The pre- 
ponderance of males was probably due to immigration. 

Age. According to the 1924 count there were 26,263 boys, 22,823 girls, 
78,255 men, and 76,324 women.^ The report indicates that boys and girls 
were children under 12.* The apparently large preponderance of male 
children may be due to the practice of counting females as adults at an 
age where males are counted as children. 

The 1931 report gives age data only for the total population. It contains 
no information whatsoever regarding conjugal condition or birthplace. 


2. Non-Native Population 

Ba.ce a, nd Nationality. The 1921 census report gave the following details 


Descriptions 

Children 

Adults 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

British (Europeans) . . 

10 

10 

135 

67 

222 

Other Europeans 

1 

2 

34 

13 

60 

British Indians : Hindus 

403 

290 

1,267 

399 

2,359 

Mohammedans . 

2,242 

1,872 

3,684 

2,631 

10,229 

Parsees 

42 

38 

95 

41 

216 

Others . 

3 

1 

34 

4 

42 

Cingalese 

— 

— 

67 

— 

67 

Portuguese Indians . . . | 

124 

1 91 

634 

120 

869 

Seychelles, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mauritians, French Colonials, 






and other Asiatics . . . 

— 

— 

44 

44 

88 

Total . . . . . 

2,825 

2,303 

5,784 

3,202 

14,132 


The 1931 report reveals merely the following facts:® 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Europeans . 

183 

95 

278 

British Indians ..... 

1 9,965 

6,291 

1 14,242 

Portuguese Indians ..... 
Seych 0 ll 6 .s, Mauritians, Ohinese, Japanese, and 

\ 1,004 



others . . . . . . . 



37 


It appears that from 1921 to 1931 the number of Eui'opearis increased 
only from 272 to 278 while the number of Indians increased from 13,772 
to 15,246, and all others decreased from 88 to 37. For 1939 the number 

r See Giiisiis Report 1924, p. 6; 1931, p. 3. The figures given in the 1931 report include 37 
‘other Asiatics' ; I have assumed that of these 19 were males and 18 females. 

'I'heoharigo in the ratio was due to the presence of an unusually largo nunihor of sailors on the 
census night 19:11. (For 1939 the males were estimated at 122,100 and the females at 112,100; 
UBB Dominions Office and OoUmial Office List 1940, p. S36. If this estimate is correct, which seems 
very doubtful, the ratio of females to 100 males would have dropi)ecl to 91'8.) 
i ’ See Census 1S24, p. 6. ■* See ibid., pp. 8, U. 

° See ibid. 1921, p. 4, Totals sometimes do not tally with items. 

* See ibid. 1931, pp, 1, 3- « 
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of Europeans is given as 254 while the number of Indians is estimated at 
15 , 500.1 

Sex. The number of males increased from 8,609 in 1921 to 10,1S7 in 
1931 while the number of females decreased from 5,523 to 6,404.i The 
large increase of males was due to the immigration of Indians. The ratio 
of females to 100 males was 64 in 1924 and 53 in 1931. 

Table 1 shows the numbers of European ofifioials by sex and age on 
1 January 1930 to 1 January 1941. 


Table 1. European Officials by Sex and Age, Zanzibar, 1930-4E 



3. Total Population 

Sex and Age. The 1931 report gives the following details;® 


Males ■ 

1 Females | 

Total 

n 

0-1 i 

1-15 

15 and \ 
over I 

0-1 

1-15 


' 0-1 

1-15 

15 and 

3,246 

32,108 

87,677 

3,361 

28,224 

80,822 

6,697 1 

60,332 1 

168.499 


There were only 91-4 females per 100 males.® If the figui’es concernmg 
age are acciu-ate the children under 15 would constitute only 28*4 per cent, 
of the total population. 

Recent Blue Books estimate that of a total population of 260,000 
92,495 are male adults, 85,708 female adults, and 71,797 children.® 

4 See Dominions Office and Oolonial Office List 1940, p. 536. For recent years the numbers of 
male and of female Europeans have been put at 134 and 112 respectively ; see Sine Book 1940, 
p. 88, 1941, p. 88, 1942, p. 16, 1943, p. 16. 1944, p. 16. 

“ I have assumed again that of the 37 ‘other Asiatics’ 19 were males and 18 females, 

* See Census Report 1931, p. 8. 

■* The number of adult males had increased since 1910 from 71,876 to 87,677 while the number 
of adult females had decreased from 81,149 to 80,822. The figures of the two counts, to be 
sure, are not strictly comparable because the lower age limit seems to have been 12 years in. 
1910 while it was 15 in 1931. But there cannot be any doubt that there was a large excess of 
women in 1910, while there was a notable excess of men in 1931. The change was brought about 
by a considerable immigration of both natives and non-natives. 

^ See Bine Booh 1940, p, 88 ; 1941, p. 88 ; 1942, p. 16 ; 1943, p. 16 ; 1944, p. 16. Figures exclude 
European children. „ 
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IV. Birth and Death Registration 

On 16 July 1894 Her Majesty’s Consul-General made regulations for the 
I’egistration of the deaths of British subjects and Protected persons in 
Zanzibar. These regulations were made applicable only to that district 
of Zanzibar which is situate within 4 miles of the Consulate, but tlie 
Consul-General was empowered by public notice to extend their operation 
to any district of the Protectorate of Zanzibar, and to appoint any person 
on his behalf to receive the prescribed particulars. Six years later, on 
18 July 1900, he issued such a Notice^ by which he extended the Regula- 
tions to all the districts of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The particulars specified in the Schedule to the Regulations of July 16th 1894 
shall he fumiahed to the following officer (or to any person for the time being acting 
for them) any one of whom is hereby empowered to receive them namely in the 
island of Zanzibar either (a) to any Consular Officer attached to Her Majesty’s 
Agency and Consulate General at Zanzibar (6) to His Highness the Sultan’s Com- 
missioner for the island of Zairzibar (c) to the Wali of the district in which the death 
occurred and in the island of Pemba (a) to Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Chaki-Chaki 
(6) to His Highness’s Commissioner for the island of Pemba (c) to the Wali of the 
district in which the death occurred. 

On 3 February 1904, the Regent and First Minister issued the following 
Notice^ which made compulsory the registration of both births and deaths 
among the subjects of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Notice is hereby given that on and after the above date a Registration must be 
made of all Births and Deaths occurring among the subjects of H.H. the Sultan of 
Zanzibar who reside in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

For the purposes of this Registration the following Regulations are issued : — 

In the Town of Zanzibar and its suburbs, the notification of Births and Deaths 
shall be made to the Registrar of the Zanzibar Government, at his oifiee, between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

In the Cormtry Districts, notice of Births and Deaths shall be given to the Local 
Sheba, and he shall report the same to the Wali of the District and the Wali shall 
enter the same in books kept for that purpose. 

The persons responsible for those Registrations are t — 

In the case of Bibths 

1. One or other of the parents. 

2. The occupier of the house whore the Birth took place. 

3 i The person having charge of the child. 

This registration must bo made within 6 days of the Birth. If the information is 
not given to the proper Authorities within 5 days of the Birth any one of the above 
mentioned persons may be called upon to register the Birth in which case a charge 
of one rupee will be made and the same person will be liable to a penalty of ,1 6 rupees 
if convicted of neglect of the above Regulations. 

In i-HE CASE OF Deaths 

The persons responsible for the Registration of Deaths are : — 

1. Relatives iWGsent at Death or at Burial. 

2. The person causing the body to be buried. 

3. The occupier of the house where the Death took places 

^ Notice No. 37, Queen’s Regulations, Zanzibar Legislation 1801-1911, p. 41, 

* Notice No. 52, Zanzibar Government Regulations, ibid., F- 50. 
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Information of a Death shall be given within 24 hours of the event, by one of the 
above mentioned persons, in which case Registration is made free. H the required 
information is not given within 24 hours of the event, one or other of the above 
mentioned persons may be called upon to supply it, in wMch case a charge of one 
rupee will be made for the Registration and the same person will be liable to a 
penalty of 15 rupees if convicted of neglect of the above Regulations. 

In the case of Births the parents are primarily responsible for giving the necessary 
information, and for the Registration of Deaths, the nearest relative who is known 
to have been present at the Death or Burial or to have had Itnowledge of the same. 

‘The Consolidation of Laws Decree’ of 28 February 1909^ contained a 
Chapter ‘Registration of Deaths’ which implicitly replaced the Regula- 
tions for persons subject to British Jurisdiction of 1894 and 1900, and also 
the Regulations for persona subject to Zanzibar jmisdiction of 1904 in so 
far as the latter concerned death registration. ^ The new provisions read as 
follows : 

68. Information of the several particulars roquhed in the Schedule hereto concern- 
ing the death of every person dying in our dominions shall be given by one of the 
following persons : — 

(a) The nearest male relative over the age of 18 years of the deceased resident in 
Zanzibar or Pemba ; 

(&) Some person present during the last illness of the deceased; or 

(c) The person or persons conducting the burial or funeral rites of the deceased ; 
to the person appointed under section 70 to receive such information. 

69. The information of death and the particulars required in the said Schedule 
shall be given to the person appointed under section 70 to receive such notice and 
the particulars, before the burial of the deceased. 

70. The persons appointed to receive the notice and particulars set out in the said 
Schedule are the following: — 

In the town of Zanzibar, the Medical Officer of Health. 

In the town of Chake Chake, the Assistant District Commissioner. 

In the town of Weti, the Assistant District Commissioner. 

In the country districts, the local Sheha, who shall report it to the Assistant 
District Commissioner of the district, who shall enter the same in a book kept 
for that purpose. 

71. Any person who shall neglect or refuse to give any information which it is 
his duty to give under the provisions of this part shall be guilty of an oiSence, and 
shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding 160 shillings,® or to imprison- 
ment of either description not exceeding one month, or to both. 

72. No fees shall be paid on the registration of a death. 

Schedule. Date of death ; Abode of deceased ; Duration of residence in district (or 
‘town ’) where death occurred ; Name ; Sex ; Race or caste ; Age ; Occupation or trade 
of deceased, or his or her family ; Place of birth ; Cause of death ; Duration of disease. 

I No. 7 of 1909, ibid., reprinted in iTidex, &e., ani Text of Enactments in Force 1911, pp. 131-48, 
and in Laws of Zanzibar in Force 1922, vol. i, pp. 73-91 (cap. 12). 

® It probably replaced also a Decree and Regulations of 4 and 5 Sept. 1906 oonoerning which 
the Consul-General at Zanzibar wrote in 1908: ‘In 1906 . . ., during the outbreak of bubonic 
plague, it was decreed that no dead body should be disposed of without the written authority of 
a qualified medical officer; . . . this enactment ... is applied to British subjects and is still in 
force . . .’ (Report on the Administration of the Zanzibar Protectorate dated 26 Oot. 1908, p. 13). 
The Consul-General apparently referred here to ‘Decree by the Sultan authorising the Pirst 
Minister to issue Plague Regulations’, ‘Regulations under the Plague Decree of September 4, 
1906 ’, and ‘ ICing’s Regulations enforcing the Regulations under the Plague Decree of September 4, 
1905’, which were all repealed by ‘The Repeal of Obsolete Enactments Decree, 1911’ (No. 7 of 
1911, 7 May, reprinted in Index, See., and Text of Enactrnents in Force 1911, pp. 198-203). 

® As amended by Currency Decree, 1935. . 

II tru ~ - 
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‘The Registration of Births Decree’ of 9 July 1909^ formally repealed 
the Regulations of 1894, 1900, and 1904,® and made new provisions for the 
registration of births. It was amended in 1939.® Its main provisions as 
they stand to-day are as follows : 

2. The birth of every child born alive, and the birth of every child born at full 
term, but still -boi-n, in our dominions shall be registered at the offices of the officers 
appointed under section 8 of this Decree, within seven day.s of its birth. 

3. It shall be the duty of the father and the mother, or persons having charge of 
the child, and in default of these persons, of the occupier of the house in which to his 
or her Imowledge such child is bom, to register the birth within the period prescribed 
by section 2. 

4. Every person registering the birth of a child shall, to the best of his or her 
Icnowledge and ability, give particulars as to sex, date and place of birth, the names, 
residence, occupation, and nationality of the parents, and such other particulars as 
may by rules be prescribed. 

6. No person shall be boimd as father to register the birth of an illegitimate child, 
and no person shall be entered in the register as the father of such child except at 
his own request and upon his acknowledging himself to be the father of the child, 
and signing or affixing his mark to the register as such. 

6. Any person who shall neglect or refuse to register or to give particulars required 
by this Decree, or any person who wilfully gives any false information or particulars 
for the purpose of registration, or any person failing to carry out the provisions of 
this Decree, shall be guilty of an offence against this Decree, and shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding 160 shillings,'* or to a month’s imprisonment, or to both. 

8. The officers appointed under this Decree to register births are — 

In the town of Zanzibar’, the Medical Officer of Health ; 

In the town of Chake Chake, the Assistant District Conamissioner ; 

In the town of Weti, the Assistant District Commissioner ; 

In country districts, the Wali or local Sheha, who shall report it to thei District 
Commissioner or Assistant District Commissioner of the district, who shall 
enter it in the register ; 

or such other officers as the British Resident shall appoint. 

9. The officers appointed under section 8 of this Decree, to register births shall 
every quarter forward a return of the births in their respective districts to the 
Medical Officer of Health. 

10. The British Resident shall have power from time to time to make rules for 
the carrying out of this Decree, and any offence against such rules and regulations 
shall be deemed to be an offence against this Decree. 

Neither of the two decrees of 1909 provided a penalty for forgery or 
false statements, but ‘The Penal Decree’ of 31 December 1934''’ contained 
the following sections : 

347. Any person who, having the actual custody of any register or record kept 
by lawful authority, knowmgly permits any entry which in any material particular 

^ No. 13 of 1909, ‘A Decree to Make Provision for the Eegistration of Births’, Zanzibar Legisla- 
tion 1891-1911, reprinted in Index, &c., and Text of EnactmenU in Force 1911, p. 166, and in 
Laws of Zanzibar in Force 1922, vol. i, pp. 94-6 (cap. 14). 

** Tho Decree said; ‘Registration of Deaths and Births Regulations by H.B.M. Consul General 
July 18, 1894, and Regulations extending the above Regulations signed by H.B.M. Consul 
General July 18, 1900, and the Regulations signed by Our Regent and First Minister February 4, 
1904, are hereby repealed.’ But the Regulations of 1894 and 1900 actually dealt only with 
registration of deaths. 

“ No. 1 of 1939 (16 June), ‘Registration of Births (Rectification) (Amendment) Deoreo, 1939’, 
Legal Supplement (Part I) to OjficiaZ GteeWe o/ (fee Zomziior Governwerri, 17 June 1939. 

* As amended hy Currency Decree, 1936. 

' Reprinted in Laws of the Zanzibar Protectorate in Force 19M, vol. i, pp. 229-352 (cap. 9). 
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is to his laiowledge false, to be made in the register or record, is guilty of a felony, 
and is liable to imprisonment for seven years. 

349. Any person who knowingly and with intent to procure the same to be 
inserted in a register of births, deaths, or marriages, makes any false statement 
touching any matter required by law to be registered in any such register, is guilty 
of a felony, and is liable to imprisonment for three years. 

‘The Public Health Decree, 1929’^ provided that ‘no burial of any 
person who has died in any town shall take place until a permit has been 
obtained from the health officer b The penalty for contravention is a fine 
not exceeding four hundred and fifty shillings or imprisonment for three 
months. 

It will be noted that birth and death registration in the Protectorate 
is effected in a less formal manner than in most other British Dependencies. 
According to the decrees of 1909 the organization was as follows: 

(1) In the towns births and deaths shall be notified by the relatives to 
the district registrar (in the town of Zanzibar, the Medical Officer ; in the 
towns of Chake Ohake and Weti, the Assistant District Commissioner). 

(2) In country districts births and deaths have to be notified by the 
relatives to the local Sheha® who shall report them to the district registrar 
(Assistant District Commissioner or District Commissioner). 

( 3) The Medical Officer of Health has the functions of Registrar-General, 
to whom the district registrars shall forward every quarter a return of the 
births registered by them.® 

Since the reorganization of the District Administration in 1934 the 
Assistant District Commissioners (and District Commissioners) no longer 
function as district registrars. The two islands (Districts) were divided 
into Mudirias, seven in the case of Zanzibar (excluding the Town), and 
nine in the case of Pemba. The 16 Mudirias were further subdivided into 
138 Shehias,* ‘consisting of a number of scattered villages, or in many 
cases, merely of scattered groups of houses’.® In control of these imits 
are officials designated Mudirs (Arabs) and Shehas (Africans) respectively. 
Births and deaths have to be notified by the relatives to the Sbeha who 
reports them to the Mudir. The Mudir registers the births and deaths ; he 
is now the district z’egistrar.® 

Since Zanzibar is the only British Dependency in Africa jzreponderantly 
inhabited by natives where compulsory bii'th and death registration for 

^ No. 'i of 1929 (16 Mar. 1929), ‘A Decree to Consolidate the Law relating to Public Health', 
reprinted in Zanzibar Legislation 1929, Partlipp. 59-106, and in Lams of the Zanzibar Protectorate 

A'o/ce y.9,34, vol. ii, pp. 862-905 (eap. 60). 

It would be intei’e.sting to know how these births and deaths are recorded by the Masheha. 
The Pirn Commission relates {Report Zanzibar, 1932, p. 23) that many Masheha ‘are illiterate, 
including some of the moat capable among them’. Report on the Provincial Administration 1941, 
]). 1, states that ‘out of 54 Masheha in Pemba, 18 are entirely illiterate’. But the number of 
births and deaths to be recorded by one Sheha is, of OQurse, very small. 

The Dc:c!i’eB concerning death registi'atioji does not explicitly provide for such returns. 

‘‘ See ‘ Diroctiona for the Division of the Zanzibar Protectorate’, reprinted in Laws of Zanzibar 
Proteclorule in Force 1931, vol. iv, pp. 479-81. According to Report on the Provincial Administra- 
tion 1.1)41, p. 1, Zanzibar ha.s six Mudirias, including Zanzibar Town, and Pemba five Mudirins. 

“ Ibid, loss, p. 1. 

” .In Zajizibar Town registration is done in the Health Office (see Report on the District of 
Zanzibar 1935, p. 10). "* 
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the whole population has been on the statutes for several decades the 
success, or rather the failure, of the pertinent decrees deserves particular 
interest. I have summarized in Tables 2, 3, and 4 the main results of 
registration as published in the Medical Reports for 1909, 1912-39, and 
1945, and in the annual Blue Books for 1915-44.^ 


Table 3. Registered Births and Deaths, Pemba Island, 1910-33^ 


Year 

1 Births 

1 Deaths 

Chake- 

ohake 

Wete 

Mlcoani 

Total 

Ghake- 

chake 

Wete 

Mlcoani 

Total 

1910 

207 

121 

214 

602 

411 

447 

219 

1,077 

1911 

306 

100 

126 

632 

398 

469 

198 

1,066 

1912 

351 

895“ 

140 

1,392 

496 

357 

161 

1,013 

1913 

544 

373 

291 

1,208 

667 

436 

219 

1,221 

1914 

306 

384 

133 

822 

414 

418 

210 

1,042 

1915 

407 , 

261 

187 

866 

668 

399 

236 

1,203 

1916 

631 

653 

348 

1,532 

493 

407 

263 

1,163 

1917 

678 

329 

446 

1,452 

648 

385 

241 

1,174 

1918 

1,000 

388 

348 

1,736 

1,001 

616 

397 

2,013 

1919 

722 

612 

633 

1,867 

619 

497 

310 

1,426 

1920 

.. 



1,920 




1,416 

1921 

640 

689 

342 

1,671 

633 

654 

271 

1,368 

1922 

625 

407 

676 

1,667 

328 

491 

397 

1,216 

1923 

486 

360 

319 

1,164 

366 

621 

302 

1,289 

1924 

565 

376 

340 

1,281 

476 

461 

342 

1,279 

1926 

860 

419 

749 

2,028 

446 

441 

307 

1,104 

1926 

689 

617 

426 

1,632 

377 

491 

317 

1,186 

1927 

1,047 

699 

406 

2,162 

422 

630 

261 

1,203 

1928 

693 

628 

386 

1,706 

437 

464 

290 

1,181 

1929 

648 

469 

671 

1,678 

420 

462 

301 

1,183 

1930 

690 

381 

405 

1,476 

444 

399 

320 

1,163 

1931 

692 

474 

340 

1,406 

418 

626 

288 

1 1,232 

1932 

942 

676 

648 

2,166 

383 

481 

394 

1 1,258 

1933 

708 

061 

i 011 

1,970 

366 

399 

332 

1,096 


^ See Health Report 1912, p. 28 ; Medical Report 1913, p. 61 ; Health Report 1914, p. 27 ; Medical 
Report 1923, p. 40; 1924, p. 63; 1933, p. U; Blw Rook 1915, Section N, p. 2, io 1919, Section N, 
p. 2; 1920, Section 16, p. 1. 

“ ‘ Registration suddenly enforced.’ 

For many years death registration was thought to be fairly complete, 
but birth registration has always been considered inadequate.® In his 

^ The available information is very defective for many years, and particularly since 1933. 
Moreover, some figures have been published in a haphazard fashion. Thus the 1913-17 birth 
figures which in the Reports up to 1917 are given for the Mwera District are given from 1918 on 
for the Chwaka District and vice versa! I, therefore, show the results only for both Districts 
combined. KnaOy, the figures for Zanzibar Island in the Blue Books differ for some years from 
tliose in the Medical Reports. The totals shown in Tables 2 and 4, therefore, differ somewhat. 

The publication of separate birth and death figures for Zanzibar Toto was stopped in 1934. 
But in a Reply to a Question in the Legislative Counoil {Debates, 16 Nov. 1043, p. 63) it was stated 
that the deaths registered hi 1939-42 numbered 1,006, 858, 818, and 943 respectively (as compared 
with 1,648, 1,691, 1,484, and 1,326 in the rural districts of Zanzibar Island). 

- I am dealing hero only with the period starting in 1909. Regarding the earlier enactments 
the Consul-General at Zanzibar, Mr. Basil S. Cave, in, his 1908 ‘Report on the administration, 
finances, and general condition of Zanzibar, and on the reforms which have been introduced into 
the government of the country since it was placed under the protection of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the year 1890’, said that the Regulation of 1894/1900 ‘has never been properly enforced. 
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Table 4. Registered Births and Deaths, Zanzibar Protectorate, 1919-45^ 


Tear 

Live-born 

Deaths 

Zanzibar 

Pemba, 

Total 

Zanzibar 

Pemha 

Total 

1919 

1,773 

1,867 

3,040 

3,168 

1,426 

4,584 

1920 

.3,083 

1,920 

6,003 

3,105 

1,410 

4„621 

1921 

2,580 

1,671 

4,251 

3,260 

1,368 

4,618 

1922 

2,668 

1,667 

4,325 

3,457 

1,216 

4,673 

1923 

2,036 

1,164 

3,189 

3,464 

1,289 

4,743 

1924 

2,626 

1,281 

3,907 

2,832 

1,279 

4,111 

1926 

2,346 

2,028 

4,374 

3,379 

1,194 

4,673 

1926 

2,198 

1,632 

• 3,830 

3,832 

1,185 

5,017 

1927 

2,561 

2,152 

4,703 

2,881 

1,204 

4,085 

1928 

2,630 

1,706 

4,236 

3,121 

1,181 

4,302 

1929 

2,626 

1,678 

4,204 

2,710 

1,183 

3,893 

1930 

2,165 

1,476 

3,641 

2,988 

1,163 

4,151 

1931 

3,259 

1,406 

4,666 

3,392 

1,2.32 

4,624 

1932 

2,344 

2,166 

4,500 

3,372 

1,258 

4,630 

1933 

2,606 

1,970 

4,670 

2,679 

1,090 

3,676 

1934 

2,737 

1,729 

4,466 

3,200 

1,081 

4,287 

1935 

2,177 

1,469 

3,636 

3,0.60 

987 

4,043 

1936 

2,636 

1,426 

3,961 

2,937 

1,166 

4,092 

1937 

2,764 

1,385 

4,139 

2,911 

1,216 

4,126 

1938 

2,262 

1,179 1 

3,441 

3,664 

1,486 

6,040 

1939 

2,693 

2,402 

5,096 

2,664 

1,253 

3,907 

1940 

2,279 

2,391 

4,670 

2,449 

1,146 

3,596 

1941 

2,120 

1,889 

4,009 

2,302 

1,039 

3,341 

1942 

2,140 

1,833 

3,973 

2,269 

1,368 

3,627 

1943 

2,494 

1,761 

4,266 

2,324 

1,101 

3,426 

1944 

2,345 

2,002 

4,347 

2,244 

1,363 

3,607 

1946 

2,827 

2,271 

6,098 

2,333 

1,618 

3,861 


^ See Blue Book 1919, Section N, p. 2 ; 7024, Section 15, p. 1 ; 1921, Section 16, p. 1 ; 1922, p. 60 j 
1923, p. 49 ; 1924, p. 50 ; 1025, p. 64 ; 1920, p. 66 ; 1927, p. 60 ; 1928, p. 62 s 1929, p. 60 ; 1930, p. 67 j 
1931, p. 08 i 1932, p. 78 ; 1933, p. 84 ; 1934, p. 84 ; 7,935, p. 86 ; 1036, p. 84 ; 1937, p. 80 j 1933, p. 80 ; 
7,9.39, p, 88 ) 1940, p. 88 ; 1941, p. 88 ; 1942, p, 16 ; 1943, p, 15 ; 1044, p, 15 ; Medical Bcpart 1045, p, 2. 

Report of the Public Health Department’s Work for tlie year 1909 
Dr, Spurrier stated: 

Registration of births only came in force on the 1st July, 1909,i 

Improvement is very slow in receiving registration of births, the Government 
being suspected of some ulterior motive in its endeavour' to find out when a birth 
has occurred. Constant enquiries are made as to whether there is not danger (hatari) 
in registering a birth. Witchcraft is feared, and all the Old Testament iirejudico 
against numbering the people is brought to bear on the matter. 

In Calcutta it has been found necessary to pay money for information to mid- 
wives, barbers, known gossips, and pariavialas. 

Horo the engaging of a town crier to cry the obligation of registration only brought 
ridicule on his head and no increase in births recorded. It was thought not unlikely 

and it has proved of little use either for statistical purposes or with respect to the collection of 
probate duty’; that the Decree of 1904, ‘although its observance is not as general as could he 
desired, . . . has, through the agency of the CoUectoruto ofBeers, achieved sonic degree of success ’ ; 
and that the enactment of 1906 (see p. 057 above) ‘has proved fairly effectual in aecuring a record 
of the deaths occurring in the town of Zanzibar’ (Report on the Adminutratmi of the Zanzibar 
Profeeforafe dated 26 Oct. 1908, p. 13). 

1 Health Report 1909, p. 6. Actually the Registration of Births Decree was signed on 9 July 
andipublished in Zanzibar Gazette on 20 July (see Ridc.-c of B'na^menls 1863-1911, &o., p. 43). 
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that the police on beat in the native quarter would get to hear of births, but such 
is said not to be the case. In the country villages the Masheha is likely to know, and 
probably always does know. 

It is even more difftcult to get still -births registered . . . .^ 

The Consul-General made the following comment ; 

It is much to be regretted that both the town and country population should be 
BO very averae from registering the births of their children. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that in time they will cease to be so.® 

The Medical Officer of Health, in his report for 1912, stated : 

Although the registration of births is compulsory by law, yet it is by no means 
always caniod out.® 

In Zanzibar Town I thmk the percentage of non-notification is comparatively 
small, say under 10%. 

... I think that the Masheha could he made to understand, that if a birth is 
discovered in their districts, which has not been notified, that they, as well as the 
parents, will be dealt with. The local Sheha should be fined and the parent can be 
prosecuted at law.'* 

The Medical Report for 1913 said with regard to ‘the plantation 
districts' of Zanzibar Island (i.e. the Island excluding Zanzibar Town):® 

The number of deaths recorded is probably accurate, since relatives of the deceased 
may benefit to some extent in the division of 25roperty.“ 

The figures for births are certainly inaccurate, parents gain nothing by reporting 
births, the dread of a poll tax or some such imposition by Government seems to 
exist, and native superstitions regarding the ‘evil eye’ are prevalent. 

Subsequent reports of the Medical Department contain the following 
comments : 

1916. It may bo presumed that recoi’ds of deaths are fairly accurate since relations 
have something to gain in tho division of property . . . the records of births are 
inaccurate and much below their true figiuo . . . J 

A more thororigh and accurate method of registration of births both in town and 
out-districts is promised for next year . . . 

1917. . . . more care was taken over the registration of births [in the country 
districts of Zanzibar Island] .... 

That the existing methods of collecting information of births in the Town [of 
Zanzibar] are very defective, especially among the Swahili iropulatiou in ’Ngambo, 
is proved by the rarity with which a birth is registered which is not also a death 
among this class. In round figures the proportion of deaths to births among Swahilis 
is 30 deaths to one birth.® 

* Health Report 1909, -p. 6. ‘In April, 1907, before any real attempt was made to obtain registra- 
tion of births and deaths’, the Medical Department had 'urged the c.stahliahment of . . . dis- 
pensaries at different points through the island’ and had expressed the hope that tho diaponsera 
woidd 'help in the registration of births and deaths’ (Medical Report 1913, p. 9). 

® Health Report 1909, p. 

® Ibid. 1912, p. 3. See also Report for 1911-12 on the Trade and Commerce of Zanzibar, p. 8. 

■“ Health Report 1912, p. 30. 

^ Medical Report 1913, p. 2. 

® It is stated ibid. , p. 33, that in 1910 in the Island of Zanzibar death ’ registration was probably 
not so universally , carried out as it is no\¥’. . 

• ’’ Health Report 1918, p. 3. , . - 

® Ibid., p. 4. Such measures were also announced in Colonial Reports, Zanzibar 1916, p. IS; 
1916, p. 12; 1.911, p. 8; im,p. . 9. 

® Health Report 1917, p. 33. Sge also Medical Report 1918, p. 36. 
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1919. Until . . . more exact registration of births is enforced any vital .statistics 
must be unreliable. It is probable that the records of deaths are more acourate.’^ 

1921. The registration of birtlis is very unreliable. By law the nearest relatives 
are bound to report the birth of a child. A certain proportion is so reported in the 
town districts to the Health Office and in the country districts to the local Sheha, 

who sends his return to the District Office. It is probable that many fail to report 

It has been foimd that the appointment of Birth Inspector for the township, whether 
native or Indian, ^ is a failure, as these men find it easier to rely upon their imagination 
for their returns rather than to ascertain the true number of births. The registration 
of deaths is probably much more accurate, as permission to bury must be obtained 
before the body can be disposed of . . . .“ 

1923, The registration of births and deaths is compulsory, but cannot be considered 
reliable.'’ 

As compared with the two previous yoai-s the deaths have increased by about 100 
and the births decreased by more than 1,100. It is therefore obvious that the dis- 
parity must be due to either incomplete birth returns or to a serious diminution of 
the birth rate. 

After full enquiry the conclusion arrived at is that the apparent diminirtion in 
Pemba can be aoooimted for by mcomplete birth returns, but for Zanzibar Island 
the figures are considered approximately correct.® 

1924. The registration of Births and Deaths is compulsory, but, although there 
is yearly improvement in this respect,® cannot yet be considered very reliable.’ 

1926. . . . the birth returns caimot be accepted as reliable. The death returns can, 
however, be taken as approximately correct, especially so for Zanzibar Township, 
where they can be checked by the bmial permits issued.® 

1927. Investigations carried out durmg the year by the Administration definitely 
proved that the native population were not registering births as they should do. 
In future years it is hoped that a fau degree of accuracy may be arrived at, and thus 
important facts as regard infantile mortality brought to light.® 

1928. . . . there is reason to believe that many births in the districts are left 
unrecorded.!® 

1931. . . . the death returns may be taken as approximately correct. There is 
reason to believe however that the registration of births in the case of Arabs and 
Africans living in the districts is mcomplete.!! 

1932. . . . the death returns may be taken as approximately correct.!® 

1934. The registration of Births and Deaths is enforced by Decree, but there are 
indications that many escape registration.!® 

1936. The importance of accurate registration in a country such as Zanzibar 

! Medical lleport 1010, p. 31. See also ibid. 1020, p. 31. 

® Medical iieyort 1013, p. 22, and Health Bepml 1014, p. 4, list ‘ 1 Indian reporter of births’ as 
member of the Stiitietioiil Department of the Clerical Division of the Health Department. 

® ilfedicai Heport p. 44. See also ibid. 1922, p. 63. 

! Ibid. 1923, p. 11. 

® Ibid,, p. 12. The conclusion concerning Zanzibar Island was obviously wrong. The number 
of births registered here in 1923 was 2,035 as against 2,658 in 1922 and 2,634 in 1924. 

® The 8tnti8tio.s indicate on the contrary that registration had deteriorated in 1923-4. 

’ Ibid. 7921, p. 10. ® Ibid. 7926', p, 11. 

® Ibid. 7927, p. 13. !® Ibid. 7922, p. 16, 

!! Ibid. 79<?7, p. 14. See alen ibid. 1020, p. 15-, 1930,^. 12; Papers relatmg to the Health of Native 
Populations, pp. 106, 109. 

!® Medical Report 1032, p. 11. Literally the same ibid. 1933, p. 14. 

!® Ibid. 1034, p. 4 ; see also ibid., pp. 10-11. Report on the Provincial Administration 1034, p. 16, 
states: ‘Little reliance can ... he placed on the figiues for births, as it is certain that a number 
are never registered. It is true that neglect to register is an offence under the relevant legislation, 
hut it is an offence the breach of which is not easy to detect, frequent house to house inspeotions 
of certificates being impraoticahto. In the case of deaths, on the other hand, greater weight can 
be attached to the figures in view of the fact that registration is a condition precedent to the 
administration of the estates of decease persons.’ „ 
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can hardly be overestimated, because without it the Isnowledge of vital trends 
is so scanty that the direction in which our energies can best be applied remains 
rmltnownd 

At the beginning of 103S a new quarterly vital statistics return was introduced for 
submission by the mudirs who act as registrars, and considerable pressure was 
brought to bear upon them through administrative channels throughout the year 
in the hope that registration would thus be rendered more reliable. This hope had 
not been realized brrt the new form does however, allow vital trends to be calculated 
of which nothing was previously known, although the inaccuracy of registration 
detracts very considerably from their value. It is possible now to give a Birth Rate, 
a Still Birth Rate, an Infantile Mortality Rate, a Maternal Mortality Rate, and a 
Death Bate for each Mudiria of the two islands, but the variation between Mudirias 
is so great as to render their publication unjustified. As an example, the mudirial 
birth rates vary from 6-7 to 31-6 and the death rates from 6-4 to 44-8 per thousand.^ 

It would . . . appear that registration is more effective in Zanzibar than in Pemba 
but that it is by no means satisfactory in either. 

. . . It is only too obvious that death registration is ineffective, particularly in 
Pemba.® 

1936. The following table of births and deaths arranged by districts shows how 
little reliance can be placed on any of the figures : — 


Zmz ba D Irict 

Birth Rale 

Death Rate 

Pemba District 

Birth Bate 

Death Rate 

1935 

1936 

1935 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Mkokotoni 

24-2 

34-8 

18-3 

17-6 

Wete 

7-6 

7'8 

10’3 

11'6 

Chaani 

13'6 

20-1 

21-0 

16-8 

Matangatwani . 

10-0 

12'2 

0-9 

7'0 

Mangapwani 

13-6 

18-2 

11-6 

20-0 

Pild . 

6-1 

4'3 

7-4 

9-0 

Magharib . 

5‘5 

5-7 

26-0 

18-3 

Cliake Chake 

11-9 

14-7 

7-7 

7'3 


10-9 

12-2 

18-3 

16-8 


12-0 

17ffi 

6’8 

10-8 

Chwaka . 

ID'S 

1 4-2 

6-8 

3-4 

Chdnge 

16-2 

9'7 

4'8 

94 

Makunduohi 

7'6 

33'0 

60-0 

16-0 

Mkoani 

19'4 

21-2 

15'0 

134 

Zanzibar Town . 

— 

i 3-7 

3-2 

16-9 

Jambaugome 

3'0 

4'9 

6’0 

84 






Kengeja . 

9-6 

8'6 

10-7 

11'7 


It is obvious that the discrepancies in the above table oairnot be accounted for 
except by faulty registration. The books of the Maugaiwani mudiria were observed 
during the year with some care by the Health Office Staff so that the birth rate of 
18-2 and the death rate of 20-6 for that area may be approximately correct.® It is 
remarkable how divergent the remaindea' of the figures are from these rates. The 
Pemba birth and death rates carry little conviction.'* 

^ MedicalMeport 1935, y>. 3. 

® Ibid., p. 17 ; see also ibid. 1938, p. 7. Report on tlie District of Zanzibar 1935 sayo (pp. 10-11): 

‘ In place of monthly statements Mudirs have this year submitted quarterly returns on a new form 
prepared by the Director of Medical Services. . . . On his advice the particular failings or peouliari- 
tiaa of each Mudiria are pointed out arid a gradual improvement in the records is made. In 
particular still-births are being reported for the first time and an explanation by the D.M.S. of 
the value to him of acourate figures in his determination of policy for preventive measures has 
stimulated a real interest in work which was formerly a mere drudgery.’ It is interesting to note 
in this connexion that according to Standing Orders for the Medical Department 1936, p. 12, one 
of the ‘main objects’ of the visits of the Medical Officers in the districts under their care is to 
‘endeavour to encourage birth and death registration in all cases’. 

“ Medical Report 1935, p. 19. See also Report on District of Pemba 1935, p. II : ‘The figures are 
. . . unreliable though every effort was made to ensure that births and deaths were properly 
reported by the Shelias. ’ 

® It is difficult to see how an observation of the books could permit the drawing of any con- 
clusions as to the completeness of registration. The birth-rate certainly seems extraordinarily 
low. 

® Medical Report 1938, p. 7. „ 
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Whether futui-e years will see such a degree of accurate registration that reliable 
figures can be obtained remains to be seen. It has been practicable elsewhere in 
Africa to obtain relatively accurate statistics relating to births and deaths, and the 
achievement of the same standard should not be impossible in the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate.! 

1937. For the compilation of accurate Birth and Death Rates, more accurate 
registration is required and this can only be possible when the villagers and their 
headmen realize that every death and every birth must bo recorded.^ 

1938. Birth and Death Bates. — ^In every past report it has been pointed out that 
all the returns on which these rates are based are unreliable and it is questionable 
if it is worth recording them.® 

1939. The [birth and death] figures are so obviously inaccurate that it is useless 
working out ratea.** 

1940. As the registration is incomplete, rates would be quite inaccurate.® 

The Blue Boohs for 1931-3 stated that ‘it is probable that many births 
are unregistered’;® the Blue Books for 1934-44 said that ‘it is probable 
that many births and deaths are unregistered 

Birth and death registration has been incomplete in both islands and 
has hardly improved in the course of time. 

For the Protectorate as a whole the number of births registered in 
1919-46 oscillated between 3,189 (1923) and 5,098 (1945) and averaged 
4,228. The birth-rate oscillated between 14 in 1938 and 24 in 1920. It is 
most likely that even in some recent years the majority of the bh'ths were 
not recorded. Birth registration, on the whole, has been more effective in 
Zanzibar Island than in Pemba Island,® but has been very incomplete even 
in Zanzibar Island. It seems in fact to have been particularly defective 
among the natives in Zanzibar Town. In 1928-33 the average birth-rate 
of the Africans in the Town was 5® as compared with 26 for the rest of 
the population. It was 27 in the Northern and 17 in the Southern Dis- 
trict of the Island. Registration seems to have been relatively ' com- 
plete in the Northern District, but how haphazardly it was effected may 
be inferred from the fact that the births registered in 1930-3 numbered 
820, 1,656, 910, and 1,105 respectively. The birth-rates published for 

I Medkal Report 1038, p. 8. ® Ibid. 1037, p. 10. See also ibid., p. 9. 

® Ibid. 1033, p, 0, * Ibid. 1939, p. 8. 

® Ibid. 1940, p. 3. Sec also ibid. 1941, p. 3; 1942, p. 2; 1943, p. 2. 

' Blue Book 1931, p. 68; 1932, p. 78; 1933, p. 84. 

’ Ibid, im, p. 84; 1935, p. 86; 1936, p. 84; 1937, p. 86; 193S, p. 86; 1939, p, 88; 1940, p. 88; 
mi, p. 88 ; 1942, p, 16 ; 1943, p. IG ; 1944, p. 16. 

® It may be mentioned in this connexion that aooordmg to the 1931 eonsua there wore in 
Zanzibar Island 3,144 children under 1 and in Pemba Island 3,463, while the mimber of births 
registered in Zanzibar island in the twelve months preceding the census was apparently in the 
neighhourhood of 2,400 and in Pemba Island 1,400 or 1,600. 

“ The Medical Reports state repeatedly that ‘the persistence of the old-established oirstom of 
women going from the town into the districts for their confinements accounts to some extent for 
the small number of births in the township’ (see, for example. Medical Report 1931, p. 14), but 
on the other hand ‘the town birth rate is increased to some extent by the admission of a certain 
number of women from the districts into the Maternity Homo’ (ibid. 1930, p. 21). In a Bispatoli 
to the aeotetfiiy of State for the Colonies, dated 10 June 1930. the British Resident gavu another 
explanation; ‘The low birth-rate is largely due ne doubt to the numbers of unmaiTied men or 
men who.so wives are absent on the mainland’ {Papers relating to the Health of Native Populations, 
p. lOfi). The main cause of the ‘low bicth-Tate’ was, of course, that only a small fraction of the 
African births have been registered. . . . : . , 
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1935 and 1936 for some imidirias of Zanzibar Island also inspire little 
eonfidence. 

For 1935-7 still-birth rates were published for the whole Protectorate, 
They show that the proportion of registered still-births constituted 2-5, 
4-2, and 1-7 per cent, of all registered births.^ When in 1936 the per- 
centage was 4-2 the Medical Report said; 

It iis quite certain, however, that the reported rate is below the true rate as still 
births are not registered by many people. 

The 1937 report stated: 

The registered still births give a rate of 1-7% .... From observations made at the 
Welfare Clinic during 1937, 29 still births occurred out of a total of 418 full term 
births among Indian women — a rate of lh9% whereas out of a total of 991 native 
full term births 86 still births occurred giving rate of 8-7%. 

Thus we are confronted with the situation that in 1937 about 70 still- 
births were registered in the whole Protectorate while 'from observations 
made at the Welfare Clinio’ which covered only one-third of all births 
IIS ‘still births occurred’. The co-operation of the Welfare Clinic with the 
Registrar was obviously Jiot very effective. 

Death registration, to bo sure, was more complete than birth registra- 
tion. For the .Protectorate as a whole the number of deaths registered in 
1919-45 oscillated between 3,341 (1941) and 5,040 (1938) and averaged 
4,190. The death-rate oscillated between 13 in 1941 and 23 in 1926. 
Registration was obviously much more defective in Pemba Island where 
the average death-rate (up to 1938) was only half as high as in Zanzibar 
Island, but here again the death-rates, particularly for recent years, and 
the infant mortality rates shatter the confidence in the completeness of 
death registration even in Zanzibar Island.® 

In order to obtain some better knowledge of fertility and mortality 
sample investigations were started in 1934. 

Investigatioix into the vital trends of small populations was commenced during 
the year, and gave the greatest promise of producing some and the only reliable 
knowledge of what is happening to the people. ... It will probably bo fomid that in 
so far as the general native population are concerned, both birth and death rates 
arc considerably higher than those recorded.® 

The investigations in 1934, it seems, consisted in asking 69 African and 
Arab women in Zanzibar and 85 women in Pemba bow many children they 
had borne and how many of these had died in the first year of life. In 
1935 investigations were made on a much larger scale. 

See ileiical Report 1335, p. 19; 1936, p. 8; 1337, p, 10. 

® The infant mortality rates forthe whole Protectorate averaged 78 in 193 1-7 and 71 in 1939-45. 
I'or 1936 the rates of Africans (includihg Arabs) are given separately for Zanzibar Island and 
Pemba Island — 104 and 47 respectively (see ibid. 1935, p. 19). As birth registration is incomplete, 
a ratio of 104 registered infant deaths to 1,000 registered births indicates that a considerable 
proportion of infant deaths, probably the majority, wore not recorded as such. But it is possible, 
of course, tluit some decea.sed infants were recorded erroneously as over 1 year of ago. 

® Ibid. 1934, p. 4. See also ibid., p. 11 : ‘ . . . unless registration can be made effective in a short 
time which is very unlikely . . . a Icnowledge of the native populations of Zanzibar and their 
trends must await detailed invesiagations in the field of small selected communities.’ 
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During the year vital surveys were made of selected rural populations .... The 
most extensive of these surveys were undertaken in Pemba, by Dr. W. A. Young, 
who with his .staff interrogated l,931i women representing a population of 6,318 and 
Mr. W. Addis, District Commissioner, Pemba, who enquired into the histories of 
3,685 women. . . . Similar surveys are being undertaken in Zanzibar island on an 
even larger scale and as a routine duty of the rural sanitary personnel. The results 
are not yet far enough advanced to merit publication except in a comparatively few 
instances. Those surveys are of undoubted value but they do not give the same 
information as reliable registration. It is almost impoasible to arrive at even an 
approximate birth or death rate from them, but they do yield figures of the greatest 
value in assesising fertility and infantile mortality rates, although the figures obtained 
are not true annual rates, but average rates covering a period represented by the 
average length of adult life of the women interrogated.® 

The results may be summarized as follows 



Women 

s. 

Still- 

Deathe 

uwler 

births 

per 

woman 

Still- 
births 
per cent. 

Infant 

mortality 

Pemba, Young’s Survey 

1,3I9> 

3,188 

224 

606 

2-4. 

6.6 

100 

Pemba, Addis’s Survey 

3,686 

14,235 

2,444 

3,301 

3-9 

14.7 

232 

Zanzibar, 3 Pishing Villages 

115 

404 

224 

111 

3'6 

36-7 

276 

Total 

6,119 

17,827 

2,802 

4,017 

3-6 

14.0 

226 


^ Of these women 260 were ‘barren’ ; tlie number of abortions was 281 or 7'6 per cent, of all 
pregnancies. 


No explanation is given for the enormous differences in the number of 
pregnancies or still-births ascertained at the two surveys in Pemba. 

The hope to obtain birth- and death-rates, as envisaged when these 
special investigations were started, was not fulfilled, and a new effort 
made in .1936 again failed. 

Iir the course of vital surveys an endeavour was made to ascertain actual birth 
and death rates amongst gi’oups of villagers. The results obtained were inoonolusive 
and the only prospect of obtaining returns that are approximately correct would 
appear to be the more careful registration of births and deatlis by the authorities 
concerned.* 

The only data published for 1936 show the total population of five 
mudirias in Zanzibar and the infant mortality rate for one area in Zanzi- 
bar, In 1937 and 1938 tlie investigations were confined again to the 
questioning of several hundreds of women.® The reports for 1937 and 
1938 say: 

1937. Over a period of 1 year, a series of women were interrogated in detail ast to 
their pregnancies, and the following figures obtained, for Zanzibar City, in Swalalis 
and Indians, and at the shamba dispensaries Selem and Mkokotoni, in Swahilis 
oirly.® 

1938. Selecting 100 families at random in the town of Zanzibar, and 100 of 

* Should read 1,319. ® Medical BepoH 1935, p. 17. 

“ See ibid., pp. 19-20. . * Ibid. 1555, p. 7. 

* No investigations seem to have been made after 1938. 

“ Ibid. im,p. 38, 
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mixed race at each of three rm-al dispensaries the following figures have been 
compiled: . . 



Znnzihur 1 JJMj^enmries 



Arabs 

Africans 

Indians 

Selem 

Mixed 

MJeokokmi Mwera 
Mixed Mixed 

races races 

Women qneistionfKB 
Pregnancies 
MiecaiTiages 
Still-births 

Live -births 

Deaths Neo Natal 
Deaths under 1 year 
Deaths over 3 years 


100 

208 

36 

16 

166 

16 

14 

9 

100 

193 

31 

19 

143 

16 

14 

27 

100 

341 

47 

23 

271 

7 

1.3 

15 

100 

263 

66 

14 

183 

6 

38 

34 

100 100 

172 241 

22 46 

20 19 

130 176 

11 7 

27 33 

19 20 


' Excluding sterile women. In 1937, 25 of 100 Swahili women questioned in Zanzibar, 36 of 
1.36 women cpiestioned in Selem, and 14 of 114 women questioned in Mkokotoni had never been 
pregnant. 


The samples chosen are evidently too small to permit the drawing of 
any conclusions. The Indian women questioned in 1937 had had .564 
pregnancies of which 146 ended in miscarriages, wdiile the Indian women 
questioned in 1938 had had 341 pregnancias of which 47 ended in mis- 
carriages; in Mkokotoni the women interrogated in 1937 had had 425 
pregnancies, while those interrogated in 1938 had had 172 pregnancies. 
Some of the returns were, moreover, evidently wrong. It is out of the 
question that of the 389 children born to the Indian v^omen questioned in 
1 937 only 2 should have died under 4 weeks of age. How deaths over 1 yeaj- 
but under 2 years were listed is anybody’s guess. But even if the samples 
and the presentation of the results had been adequate these and all former 
investigations would be of little value, as no distinction is made between 
young women and women past child-bearing age,® 

> Ibid. 1938, p. 29. 

“ The women questioned in 1937 in Selem had had 222 live-born children, of whom 29 died over 
2 years of age, while those questioned in Mkokotoni had had 353 live-bom children of whom 80 
died over 2 years. The difference may be entirely due to a larger proportion of young women 
being interrogated in Selem, and the fact that in Selem 26 per cent, of all women questioned had 
never been pregnant as against 1^ per eent.Tn Mkokotoni seems to support this suspicion. 
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V. Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 

Fertility. Long before there ivere any birth reeords to support this view 
there seems to have been a consensus of opinion that fertility among the 
Swahilis was extremely low. In his Dispatch of 26 February 1896 to the 
Earl of Kimberley, the Consul-General, Arthur H. Hardinge, gave as one 
of the reasons for the apparent enormous decrease in the slave population 
‘that, as your Lordship is aware, they have few children ’.’• In 1908, the 
Consul-General, Mr. Basil S. Cave, in his comprehensive report on the 
administration of Zanzibar, dealt very fully with fertility ; 

The Waliadimti and Wapemba are permanently settled in the agricultural districts, 
they are moral in their habits, and it is generally agreed that they are rather increas- 
ing than deoreasmg in their numbers. With the Swahilis it is different. Imported 
into Zanzibar as slaves or born in slavery, the birth-rate amongst them is always 
low, and emancipation ha.s tended to still further reduce the number of children born 
to them. If they could be induced to settle down in the plantations larger families 
would probably follow in the natui'al course, but the invariable tendency of a freed 
slave is to migrate into the town, where native dances are numerous and immorality 
rampant. Amongst these people the birth-rate is extremely low, and the reasons 
for it are not far to seek. Firstly, there are the circumstances in which slaves are 
called upon to live and the absence amongst them of anything equivalent to family 
life, and the effect of those conditions will bo seen for many years after slavery has 
ceased to exist. Secondly, there are the epidemics, which, in African ooimtries, are 
usually attended by a heavy mortality ; there was, for instance, a severe outbreak 
of small-pox in 1889, and the gi-eat loss of life which it occasioned is still marked by 
the scarcity of children of between 8 and 18 years of age ; for some years consumption 
has been extremely prevalent amongst the natives, and a large percentage of deaths 
is undoubtedly due to this disease. Tliii'dly, and perhaps most important of all, 
there is immorality, and in that term I include promisouoiw intercourse and the 
venereal diseases proceeding therefrom, prostitution of very young girls, and tm- 
natural offences. In the fourth place, I should put the disinclination of yotmg 
married women to have children arising either from the wish to avoid the trouble 
of raising them or from the interruption wliich would take place in their life of gaiety. 
Fifthly, there is the practice of procuring abortion, either for the reasons stated in 
the preceding paragraph or to escape the consequences of illicit connection, or brought 
about without the mother’s comiivance from motives of jealousy or revenge. And, 
lastly, certain native customs, such as the continuation of suckling for two years, 
the suspension of marital intercourse dm’irig that period, early marriage, and so on, 
all tend to reduce the hirth-rato.* 

Two years later, the 1910 census report referring to the figures of men, 
women, and children said; 

Besides being of intorest in themselves these figures enable us to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of the birth rate. Taking the limit of the age of the children 
at twelve years and making an allowance of thirty per cent, for their mortality up 
to that age we arrive at the following results: — 

Zanzibar town . . 19-5 per 1000. 

„ Island . . 22-5 „ „ 

Pemba Island . . 32 ,, „ 

Both Islands . . 26'5 „ 

No statistics are available hero relating to other countries from which it would he 
possible to draw comparisons nor have we yet sufficient data in respect of deaths to 
II C'on-esponiimce respeaing Slavery in Zanzibar (1895), p. 32. 

^ Iteport on the Adminietration of Zanzibar Oat. 
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be able to say whether the population as a whole is increasing or decreasing but, if 
the basis from which the above calculations are made is approximately correct, 
these results confirm the opinions held by the medical and administrative officers as 
to the low birth rate in the town and also show that the Wahadimu and Wapemba 
are increasing at a healthy rate. 

There is, of course, not the least justification for assuming that the birth- 
rate can be estimated approximately by dividing the number of children 
under 12 by 0-7 X 12 and relating the result to the census population. 

In his report for the year 1912 the Medical Officer of Health states: 

... I find the childless village as well as the childless Town. If one goes into the 
shambas, and if one can find a collection of huts such as at Chaani or at Marseilles 
sufficient to justify the name of village and then asks for the children to be produced 
for inspection, there are not any to produce in any mrmber. Here and there a mother 
can show one. During the cholera epidemic I had occasion to quarantine large 
collections of people, and having gained their confidence, have asked those women 
who have got children to put up their hands. Only a few did so. In fact Zanzibar 
seems to ho becoming a childless Island. 

Remedies. — I have none to suggest. . . . 

If in this state of affairs, there is any curious p.sychological factor dependent on a 
slave race suddenly becoming free this will right itself in time, but wo should have 
seen some sign of it by now, and I think it has not been a factor operating among 
freed slaves in America, the West Indies or on the West Uoast of Africa. If, on the 
other hand, the Swahili, as a Swahili race, is a dying one, like the Australian aborigine, 
the Maori and the Rod Indian,^ then nothing can stop it. It would appear that the 
race has got to go.* 

He attributes the low fertility m the Protectorate mainly to venereal 
disease in early youth and to early marriage, and, contrary to Cave, does 
not think that ‘the native practices of procuring abortion and long con- 
tinued suclding ’ or tuberculosis, malaria, and epidemics play a part.® 
One year later he said: 

I am by no means sure that the time will not soon arrive when it will bo necessary 
for the Govermnent to offer something in the .shape of fi ‘baby bonus’ for Swahilis 
in very much the same way as is done in Australia. Whatever happens to this 
country its economic future does depend on the maintenance of its indigenous labour 
supply.'* 

There is [in Pemba Island] an almost total lack of children among the Swahilis. 
The Arabs am more prolific and the Indians most of all.® 

The Colonial Report for 1915 expressed doubts as to whether fertility 
was actually so low in Zanzibar Town ; 

In previous reports it has always been shown that a marked decline has taken 
place from year to year in the birth-rate among Swahilis, a decline which haa boon 
attributed to a variety of reasons. 

Dui-ing the latter part of 1915, however, steps w:ere taken to imsiiro a more acemate 
record of births being kept, and although sufficient time lias not yet elajpsod for the 
correct ratio of births to deaths to be disclosed, it has become apparent that when 
the proper enforcement of the registration of births has been made general, it will 

* The Maori and the Bed Indian have in the meantime recuperated their vitality. 

^ ffeallh Jieport W2Z, p. 30. 

® See ibid., pp. 28-30. See also Oolonial Reports, Zanzibar 1913, p. 22; 1914, p. 24. 

'* Medical Report 1913, p. 20. 

® Ibid., p. 62. " 
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be found that, contrary to the previously accepted theories, there is actually a 
preponderance of births over deaths.^ 

But the Medical Department did not share this opinion. After having- 
shown the number of Swahili and of Indian births registered in Zanzibar 
Town in 1911-16 it stated: 

It will be noted that births amongst bazaar Indians remain fairly stationary, 
those of Swahilis have fallen from 207 to 19 in 5 years. 

It is persistently urged that there is no cause for alarm, that the native birth rate 
is satisfactory, and that only the records of births are at fault. The above figures, 
for what they are worth, are not due to diminishing town population, do not suggest 
that pregnant native mothers are increasingly seeking out-districts for their oonflne- 
ments, and cannot solely be due to increasing ineffieiency of sj'stem of birth registra- 
tion.^ 

The Medical Report for 1917 again emphasized that ‘with regard to the 
Town defective registration alone cannot account for the most unsatisfac- 
tory figures relating to births’.® 

. . . the actual number of births is small among the Swahili population. There can 
be no other explanation for the extraordinary dearth of children which must 
immediately attract the attention of the most casual observer walking through the 
’Ngambo district and which is in the most marked contrast to the conditions found 
in the shamba villages, such for example as Donge in the Mkokotoni district, where 
as in most native villages and towns, children are such a prominent feature, mrless 
it is assumed that almost all children bom here die off within a few montlis of their 
birth. 

The causes of the small actual bh-th rate in the ’Ngambo district are probably 
venereal disease and promiscuous sexual intercourse and the use of abortifaoients. 
These are factors which are more likely to prevail in the Town districts than in the 
shambas and there is little doubt that all are playing an active part in ’Ngambo.* 

When the number of births decreased enormously in 1923, the Medical 
Department, as shown above, stated that the decrease in Pemba was due 
to faulty registration, while in Zanzibar Island it was genuine. 

This decrease the natives themselves ascribe to a ch-ought and scarcity of food.® 

Though the birth-rate was only 10-9 for Zanzibar Town as compared 
with 1 8 ■ 4 for the rest of the Island, the Department then did not think that 
the fertility of women in the town was lower than in the country. 

The smaller Birth Rate in the Town Area is thought to be due to the fact that 
many women leave the town for the district prior to confinement.® 

As to fertility in the Protectorate in general the report said : 

Most of the births recorded occur among the recent immigrants and the remnants 
of the old native population, while those occurring among the large mass of the 
population consisting of Swahilis and the descendants of slaves are almost negligible. 
The cause of this infertility among the last named has not so far been determined. 

Venereal disease does not appear to be a factor of such great importance as in 
Central Africa. Tuberculosis, undoubtedly much more common than indicated by 
the hospital statistics, must tell to some extent on the birth rate, espooially in the 
town of Zanzibar. The lowered vitality of the inhabitants, duo to the prevalence of 
Aikylostomia,sis and Malaria throughout the Protectorate is also an important factor, 

* Colonial lieports, Za?mbar 19iS, p. IB ; aae also ibid, 2!>I6, p. 12, 7977, p. 8,7975, p. 9, and 
A Handboo/e of Kenya OoImi/ & c.\LI>. 1210), p. 511. ^ Hmlth Report 1916,-^. 'i. 

® Ibid. 7977, p. 33. * Ibid., p. 34. Medical Report 192S, p. 12. “Ibid. 
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but does not account for tlie inequality in. the number of births among the different 
sections of the population. 

Every endeavour will be made to discover and remove the cause or causes, and the 
establisliment of numerous district dispensaries ought to be of great assistance 
towards this end.^ 

When in 1927-9 the number of registered births was somewhat higher 
the Director of Medioal and Sanitary Services said that in so far as the 
increase in the birth-rate was genuine it ‘must be ascribed to the births 
which occur in greater number among the more recent immigrants than 
among the older inhabitants He thought that the low birth-rate was 
to some extent the result of loss of vitality due to ankylostomiasis® and 
that gonorrhoea was ‘a common cause of sterility’.* 

Initiation rite-s of such a nature as to affect the general health or birth-rate are not 
practised in the Protectorate. With regard to other customs, it is said not to bo 
unusual for some of the younger women to induce abortion, but little reliable 
information on the subject is obtainable, and there is no doubt that the most 
important factors injuriously affecting both the birth and death rates are ignorance 
and superstition together with the ill-health and lowered vitality duo to endemic 
disease.? and lack of sanitary arrangements and ventilation in native dwellings.® 

In 1930 the number of births dropped again conspictiously. 

The number of births registered is the lowest since 1923, and the decrease of 663 
as compared with the jJrevious year cannot to any great extent he attributed to the 
incomplete registration . . . .* It has been suggested that the recent pei’iod of poverty 
with resulting mahiutrition may be the primary cause, but the recent excess of 
emigration due to the improved conditions obtaining on the mainland must also be 
taken into consideration. Women of mainland origm show much greater fertility 
than those horn of old Protectorate stock, and the departure of many of these who 
have been residing in the Protectorate for some time, without replacement by new 
arrivals, caimot but adversely affect the birth rate to a considerable extent.'^ 

The Medical Report for 1936 stated that ‘there is a general belief that 
the African women of the .Protectorate are reluctant to bear children, a 
relio no doubt of the old .slave days’.® 

Neither the birth records nor the results of the special investigations 
permit the drawing of any final conclusions concerning fertility. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence to contradict the general belief that the 
native women of the Protectorate have a low fertility. 

Still-births. For a long time figures of still-births were available only 
for Zanzibar Town. They averaged 41 in 1919-33 and constituted 7-5 per 
cent, of all births. According to the special investigations made in 1936 
the percentage of still-births for all women interrogated was 14'0 per cent.® 

1 Ibid., p. 13. 

“ Papers relating to the Health of Native Populations, p. 109. “ See ibid., p. 112. 

* Ibid., p. 113. See also in thia connexion Jfedical Report 1941, p. 6; ‘Venereal Disease is 
common in Zanzibar and Pemba— -especially gonorrhoea . , . 

^ Papers relating to the Health of Native Populations, p. 110. 

“ When a similar drop oBcurred in 1936, the Medical Department said (Medical Report 193d, 
p. 17) : ‘ . it must be presumed that the drop in the birth rate is more likely to be due to faulty 
registration than to an actual decrease in the number of babies bom.’ 

’ Ibid. 1930, p. 20. » Ibid. 1935, p. 19. 

° See ibid., p. 3: ‘A very disquieting state of affairs that emerged from these enquiries was 
the apparently appallingly high still-birth rate. No cause could be definitely ascribed for this, 
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The corresponding percentages ascertained at the special investigations 
of 1937 and 1938 were 8-2 and 9-5 respectively. The 1938 Medical Report 
stated that for the whole Protectorate the still-birth rate was ‘probably 
more than 6% and less than 9% For 1941-5 the registered still-births 
numbered 54, 69, 73, 77, and 18 respectively.® The proportion of still- 
births among all registered births was 1-3, 1-7, 1-7, 1-7, and 0-4 per cent. 
Registration of still-births was evidently very incomplete. 

General Mortality. The death records of Zanzibar Island for 1909-46 
indicate that mortality was excessive for a very long time but has decreased 
in the last twenty years. In 1909-26, when the population averaged about 
120,000, the number of registered deaths® oscillated between 2,832 (1924) 
and 4,265 (1912), and averaged 3,392. In 1927-39, when the population 
averaged about 140,000, the number of registered deaths^ oscillated 
between 2,579 (1933) and 3,554 (1938), and averaged 3,028. In 1940-5, 
when the population probably averaged about 160,000, the number of 
registered deaths® oscillated between 2,244 (1944) and 2,449 (1940), and 
averaged 2,320. Assuming that all deaths have been registered, which is 
not the case, the average death-rate would have been about 28 in 1909-26, 
about 22 in 1927-39, and about 15 in 1940-6. The age composition — 
owing to immigration and probably also to a low fertility — has been 
apparently a favoimable one all the time. For Pemba Island death 
registration has been so incomplete that the death records are useless for 
an appraisal of mortality. 

It seems, however, that prior to the 1930s the Administration did not 
realize that mortality Avas very high. In his Report for the year 1909, 
when 1,164 deaths were registered in Zanzibar Town, the Medical Officer 
of Health said that this gives ‘a mortality of 15-4 per 1,000 if calculated 
on a town and suburban population of 75,000’. 

This estimate of the total population is adhered to for eoinparativo purposes, it 
being that adopted for the past five years. A recent attempt to make a census shows 
the population of this area to be only 40,000. This would make the death rate 
abnormally high, and there seems nothing to mdioate that.” 

But the count of 1910 showed the population of the Town to be 35,264, 
so that the death-rate in 1909 would appear to have been 33 per 1,000.’ 

The Health Report for 19l2showedthattheregistereddeathsinZanzibar 
Island, with a population in 1910 of 114,071, numbered 4,265. 

though the possibility of syphilis being more widespread than is generally believed must he 
borne in mind.’ A quarter of a century earlier the Medical Oflicer had stated: ‘. . . still-births 
... often indicate the presence of syphilis and the outset of some zymotic disease’ {Health Report 
1009, p. 6). 

^ Medical Report 1938, p.Q. 

‘‘ See ibid, mi, p. 3 ; mS, p. 2 ; 1943, p. 2 j 1944, p. 2 ; 1945, p. 2. 

’ According to Medical Reports. ■* Aocordmg to Blue Books. 

® E'er 1040-4 according to ibid., for 1946 according to Medical Report. 

: Health Report 1909, p. l, 

, ’ The death-rate of the Town was, as a rule, somewhat higher than in the rest of the Island, 
but this was probably duo to the high mortality of strangers. In 1917, when the official death- 
rates of Zanzibar Town and Mwera District were 36-0 and 29-0 respeotively, the Health Report 
correotod the deaths -for the LooaUty where they occurred ’ and thereby obtained correoted death- 
rates of 31-4 and 34-0 respeotively (see ibid. 1911, p. 39), ^ 
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The crude death rate for whole Island is therefore 26-7 per 1,000. Had the Island 
not been visited by the disastrous epidemic of cholera, which accoimted for some 
900 deaths the year would have been a normal one.‘ 

Actually the death-rate was 37® as against 34 in 1911 and 31 in 1910. 
Discussing mortahty in the whole Protectorate in 1910-~12 the Medical 
Officer of Health said ; 

Now 14,687 deaths m 3 years is 4,895 per annum. Assuming the population of 
both Islands to bo about 200,000, that gives an average crude armual death rate of 
about 24 per 1,000. This is a very fair death rate ; it is about 10 per 1,000 higher 
than the death rate for England and Wales, and it compares favourably with the 
fleath rates of other British Troj)ical Dependencies 

He evidently was not aware of the fact that registration in Pemba 
Island was so defective that the ratio of recorded deaths to population 
there was only 12 per 1,000. The reduction of the official death-rate of the 
Protectorate through inadequate death registration in Pemba Island seems 
also to have been one of the reasons why for many years thereafter the 
appallingly high mortality was not recognized. When in 1926 the death- 
rate in Zanzibar Island rose to about 30 (while that of Pemba Island 
appeared to be 13) the Medical Officer of Health stated: 

From Table III it will bo seen that the deaths throughout the Protectorate for all 
races numbered 5,017 as compared with 4,673 in 1926 and 4,111 in 1924. 

Based upon these figures and the estimated total population, the onide death 
rate per 1,000 for each of the tlireo years was as follows : — 

mi 1925 1926 

Death Rates 18'7 20-6 23T per 1,000 

From Table III it will also be seen that the increase in the number of deaths 
occurred solely in Zanzibar’ Island, whereas in Pemba there was not only no increase 
taut a slight decrease as compared with 1925 and a considerable decrease as compared 
with the previous four' years. 

In Zanzibar Town the deaths of Ai-abs and Africans numbered 1,276 in an esti- 
mated population of 28,600, repre.senting the high death rate of 44-3 as compared 
with 36-7 in 1926 and 30 in 1924.« 

The fact that the death-rate of the natives in Zanzibar Town was 44 
did not prevent the British Resident from stating in his Address to the 
Legislative Council on 28 October 1927 : 

As regards the Medical and Sanitary Department, we have to thanlc the Director 
and his staff for two things which strike aU visitors on arrival in Zanzibar, viz., the 
healthy condition of the natives and the clean and well-kept appearance of the town. 
Not’withstanding its natui’al disadvantages, the prejudices of many of its inliabitants, 
its endemic diseases, and its former bad name, Zanzibar, except m the most con- 
gested areas, may now claim to be regarded as one of the healthiest towns in tropical 
Africa. This has been brought about by the um-emitting care bestowed upon it by 
a devoted staff.® 

4 Ibid. p. 4. 

® This was the death-rate according to the registered deaths, but see Medical lieport 1936, p. 67 : 
Tt was thought that the 900 known deaths [from cholera] represented only a small proportion 
of the deaths which actually occurred.’ 

^ Health- Report 1912, p. 29. • * Medical Report 1926, p. 12. 


Debates 1927-S, p. 9. 
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But his successor took another view. When the death-rate of the 
natives in Zanzibar Town had fallen to 25-8 in 1929, he said in a Dispatch 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies : 

The death-rate is very high. It compares very unfavourably with that in large 
towns on the mainland, especially with that of Dar es Salaam where, owing to 
health measures, the death-rate among Africans has fallen to 16-2 per thousand. ^ 

As regards the Protectorate as a whole he stated : 

There is no doubt in my mind that the health of the community is being rapidly 
undermined by the general incidence of anlcylostomiasis^ and that the debility caused 
by this disease renders them especially susceptible to other diseases by lowering 
their jjowers of resistance. It is not surprising that the natives of Zanzibar are 
lethargic and incapable of sustained labour'. The spread of tuberculosis is in the 
circumstances all the more alarming.’ 

But he shared the opinion of the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services that mortality had decreased considerably. The offioial death- 
rate for the Protectorate in 1929 had in fact dropped to 18 and the 
Director who thought that ‘the death returns can be accepted as approxi- 
mately accurate’^ said: 

The decreased number of deatlis in recent years indicates ... a true fall ih the 
death-rate and can to a great extent be ascribed to improved sanitation, the absence 
of any serious epidemic, and the greater readiness on the part of the native to take 
advantage of the improved medical facilities now offered.® 

It was apparently only several years later, when serious doubts con- 
cerning the completeness of death registration arose, that the Medical 
Department fully realized that mortality was very high. After having 
shown that the official death-rate of ‘the combined population of Arabs 
and Africans’ in the Protectorate was 17-2 {22'6 in Zanzibar and 10'2 in 
Pemba) the Medical Report for 1935 said that this rate appears ‘to be far 
too low when the type of population is taken into account’.® The Report 
for 1936 was more explicit. 

The health of tlie rural population of both islands is umdermined from birth by 
infestations with anliylostome worms, malnutrition, malaria, venereal diseases, 
ulcers, etc. It is clearly impossible to breed a healthy and energetic people who have 
so much ill health to contend with.’ 

The Nutritional Rermw of the Natives of Zanzibar published at the same 
time said among other things : 

The routine medical examination of the rural school boys displays the fact that 
a very large number of the children are undernourished and that in. many the 

^ Papers rdaiing to the HeaUh of Native Popid-aliatis, p. 106. The apparently low death-rate in 
Bar es Salaam waa actually due to defective registration; see p. 368 above. 

“ See also the Memorandum of the Director of Medical and Sanitary Servioea, ibid, , pp. 1 1 1-1 2 ; 
‘ Investigations have shewn that practically the whole native poimlation is infected to a greater 
or less extent, and since infection occurs as soon as a child begins to walk, development is retarded 
and the sapping of energy through many years, resnlts, in premature old age and inability to 
continue work. ... The loss to the Protectorate due to disability, depreciation in the standard 
of work, and curtailment of the working years of life must be very eoimiderable, and there is little 
; doubt that the low birth and high: infantile .niortality fates are to, some extent the restilt of loss 
of vitality due to this disease.’ ’ Ibid., p. 107. 

Ibid., p. 109. ®Ibid„p.l08. ’ Medkai lleporll93S,v - ’ Ibid. 1936, p. 68. 
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grosser physical signs of avitaminosis are evident. On questioning the children, it 
is usual to find that only comparatively few have had a satisfactory meal and some 
have had no food at all before coming to school. In many places it is not uncoromon 
that the majority will have no regular food until the evening meal is cooked at dusk ; 
one meal a day is the rule and not the exception.^ 

Tile Acting Eritisli Resident, in a Dispatch of 15 September 1937 to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, confirmed the above statement. 

I have visited Rural Schools along with Dr. Webb and have seen for myself the 
pitiable condition of undornourislunent from which a large number of the children 
obviously suffer.^ 

The conditions under which children grow up in the Protectorate go far to explain 
the chronic unfitness and lack of energy of the adults ; and these conditions must be 
radically improved, specially in regard to nutrition, before any marked advance in 
the welfare of the people and the development of their latent potentialities can be 
expected.^ 

Malnutrition seems to be particularly conspicuous in Zanzibar Town, 

Evidence of a low nutritional standard in Zanzibar Town came to light in con- 
nection with the enlistment of army recruits, and the examination of labour requh'ed 
for permanent employment with a trading company. Rejects wore in the vicinity 
of 40%, and, in the case of smaller batches examined, even higher. 

This state of affairs is only to be exiiected with a large town resident population 
living on the agricultural production of a small rural population and not indus- 
trialized. Continuously lowering standards naturally result from such a state of affairs 
and forms one of the big problems to be met after the war — particularly the large 
families of the Indian artisan group resident in tho Town.* 

In Zanzibar Town overcrowding also impairs the health of the popula- 
tion. 

There has been no long term planning in Zanzibar and no special areas have been 
set aside for special trades, offensive trades, or for godowns. The stone town is 
densely overbuilt. In many cases the houses are insanitary, dark and ill-ventilated, 
numerous familios occupy one room only and ground floors are frequently used as 
stores for foodstuffs in bulk, or other merchandise. To tho east of the town there is 
a maze of buildings mostly of native type built on j)rivately owned land, arranged 
according to no plan, which, in places, reach a density of 20 or more to the acre. 
There are no siu-veyed plots and the only restriction of the area of the plot which 
may he built over is the legal requirement that the latrmo must he five feet from the 
nearest building.® 

Infant Mortality. In Ms report for 1909 the Medical Officer of Health 
deplored the ‘lamentable loss’ of infant life. 

Once the Zanzibar baby is bom its troubles begin. Midwives tampering with tho 
mother derange the mother’s milk supply. This gives the opportunity for tho 
introduction into the child’s mouth of ever 5 d>hing the baby should not have, from 
adult’s food to opium, and when, as in a tropical place as Zanzibar, cow’s milk in 
all stages of decomposition and condensed millt kept open for days together is given 
to a baby, convulsions and bowel oomplaints form the ptu'gatory the infant has to 
pass through before reaching the comparative heaven of a native child’s life." 

In his report for 1912 he states that the infant mortality rates in 
Zanzibar Town in 1909-12 had been 399, 288, 162, and 193. 

* Nutritional Eevim, pp. 19-20. — Nutritional Problems of Zanzibar, p. 2. 

® Ibid., p. .7. * Sepoj-t of (he Provincial Administration 1043, p, 1. 

® Medical Eepen-t 1943, pp. 2-3, “ Hmlih Report 1909, p. 6. See also ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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As to the Zanzibar figures the years, 1909 and 1910, are not I am afraid of any 
great value for statistical purposes. The high ratio of these years is due probably 
to non-notifioation of births, which of course raises the infantile mortality figure.'^ 

Still I am afraid that the average annual loss of infant life is somewhere between 
150 and 190 per 1,000 births. 

The chief causes of a high uifantile mortality in the tropics are, premature birth, 
congenital defects, inexperience and neglect of mothers, and malaria, of which I am 
inclined to believe the last mentioned is the moat important and next to it comes the 
ignorance of the mother.® 

Comments on infant mortality in subsequent Medical Reports are very 
scanty and quite irrelevant. The Report for 1922, for example, stated 
with regard to Zanzibar Town : 

Large families are rarely seen and the death-rate among children is high, the total 
number of deaths under one year being 101, and under five years 63.® 

Ror 1923-30 hardly any data on infant mortality seem to have been 
compiled.^ But for 1931 to 1937 infant mortality rates were published for 
the whole Protectorate. They amounted to 78, 78, 61, 91, 84, 90, and 
64 respectively. “ The Blue Books for 1931-3 contained the following 
comment ; 

This figure is to be regarded with considerable reserve, as it is probable that 
many births are uirregistered. 

The author was apparently not aware that incomplete birth registration 
tends to raise and not to reduce the infant mortality rate. 

The Medical Report for 1934 said: 

406 deaths of infanta under one year of age were recorded amongst the 4,466 
registered births, giving an Infantile Mortality Rate of 90-7 for the total population. 
The rate recorded last year was 61-2, but there is no doubt that these figures do not 
represent the truth. During the year 69 African and Arab women in Zanzibar, were 
interrogated, and stated that between them they had had 176 babies of whom 60 
had died in their first year, representuig a rate of 341 per 1,000, which is no more 
than would be expected. 

In Pemba 86 women were questioned and it was found that of 336 live children 
horn a total of 120 had died: this represents an infantile mortality rate of 367 which 
approximates to that which it is thought obtains in Zanzibar.® 

It is difficult to see how infant mortality among 612 children born in 
the course of the 40 years preceding the inyestigation can throw any light 

^ Actually tlie liigli rate for 1909 was obtained by relating the number of infant deaths registered 
during the whole year (99; see Health Report 1909, p. 3) to the number of births registered in the 
last six months of the year (248)! 

® Ibid. 1912, p. 6. See also Report for 1911-12 on the Trade and Commerce of Zanzibar, p. 8. 

“ Medical Report 1922, p. 63. These figures afford no proof of a high infant mortality. Tlie 
number of live-births registered in 1922, it is true, was only 481, but registration was incom- 
idetu; moreover, many native women had their oonfinementa in the country and afterwards 
returned with their infants to the town. On the other hand, registration of infant deaths 
was probably also very incomplete. The total number of deaths registered was 1,202, and it 
seems most unlilcely that actually only 8 per cent, of all deaths should have been deaths of infants 
(and 13 per cent, deaths of children under five). 

■* Medical Report 1923, p. 12, and 1924, p. 11, say that no statistics are obtain, able with regard 
to infant mortality. Report on the Pemba District Administralion 2926', p. 11, shows that 66 infant 
deaths were recorded in the Island, a figure which doubtless lagged enormously behind the truth. 

' See Rhie Book 1931, p. 68; 1932, p. 78; 1933, p. 84; 1934, p. 84; 1935, p. 86; 1936, p. 84; 
2937, p. 86. r, 0 Medical Report 1934,^.11. 
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on the actual infant mortality rate in the Protectorate in the year of the 
investigation. 

The 1934 Report states furthermore: 

The figures are at present too small to be of very much value, but there are 
indications that the infantile mortality rate is nearer 400 per thousand than the 
recorded rate of 

According to the answers given by the much larger number of women 
qxiestioned in 1935 they had lost 225 per 1,000 of their live-born children 
in the first year of life. The Medical Department thereupon stated: ‘it 
appears to be established that the Infantile Mortahty Rate is over 200 per 
1,000 live births’.® The 1936 Medical Report said: 

The rate calculated from the official returns is 90 for all communities, but there 
ia no reason to believe that this rate approximates to the truth. 

The rates obtained from investigation-s carried oirt in 1935 varied from 190 to 
275 per 1,000 live births. One of the same areas, in Zanzibar, was kept under 
observation dming 1936 and the infantile mortality rate was 161. 

It sooms probable that the true infantile mortality rate is in the neighbourhood 
of 200 per 1,000 live births. This rate is high, of course, by European standards but 
may be regarded as more or less normal for African communities living under such 
conditions as prevail in Zanzibar.® 

On the other hand, the Colonial Reports for both 1936 and 1937 said 
that ‘ it is believed that the correct rate may be a hundred per thousand 
births’.* 

According to the Medical Report for 1937 the investigations made in 
that year ‘gave rates of 141 for natives and 159 for Indians per 1,000 hve 
births’.® The investigations for 1938 showed a I’ate of 190. The Medical 
Report did not mention this rate but said that the infant mortality rate 
is ‘probably more than 275 per 1,000 live births’.® 

Thus, the official guesses concerning the infant mortality rate varied in 
1934--8 between 100 and nearly 400. 

No rates have been pnbMshed for recent years. The infant deaths 
registered in 1939-45 numbered 382, 410, 317, 368, 281, 295, and 172 
respectively. But registration is considered to be incomplete. The infant 
mortality rates computed by relating the registered infant deaths to 
the registered live-births are in fact only 76, 88, 79, 90, 66, 68, and 34 
respectively. 

Adult Mortality. In early years great stress was laid upon the high 
mortality of people between 20 and 50, and particularly between 20 and 
30 years, in Zanzibar Town. 

The leading disease which outs off the people in early adult life is Tuberculosis.® 

Tuberculosis must certainly be made a notifiable disease here, and precautionary 
Ibid., p. 4. See also Colonial Report 1934, p. 6: ‘It is believed that the correct rate is between 
three and four hundred per thousand births.’ 

® Medical Report 1935, p. 3. See also Colonial Reports, Zanzibar 1935, p. 6; ‘It i,9 believed that 
the Gorreot rate is over two hundred per thousand births,’ ® Medical Report 1936, pp. 7-8. 

* Colonial Reports, Zanzibar 1936, p. 6; 1937, p. 6. ® Medical Report 1937, p. 10. 

“ Ibid. 1938, p. 9. See also Colonial Reports, Zanzibar 1938, p. 6: ‘The infant mortality-rate 
is not known but it is believed that the correct rate may be 275 per thousand births.’ 

^ See Blue Book 1939, p. 88. 1040, p. 88, 1941, p. 88, 1942, p. 16, 1943, p. 15, 1944, p. 15; 
Medical Report 1940, p. 3, 1941, p.«3, 1942, p. 2, 1943, p. 2. « Health Report 1909, pp. 3-4. 
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and disinfecting measures adopted. Otherwise the day will come when in the capital 
of the Swahilis [Zanzibar Town] there will be no Swahilis left.’ 

... it will be .seen on examination of the number of deaths that between 1906 and 
31st December, 1913, the deaths from plague amounted to 147 only, and from 
tubcrculosiB between 1907 and 1913, 1,367. Everything that can possibly be done to 
stamp out plague is done, but no one pays much attention to tubercle. ^ 

One of the unsatisfactory returns as causes of deaths is Malaria ; this is often diag- 
nosed after deaths are reported, of which rather more than half, in age period 21-50. 

Again when we examine the death return for Tuberculosis we find that out of 
236 deaths, 183 occurred between the ages of 21-60. In both instances the death 
rate during this age period is much higher among males than females. 

The Swahili seems to suffer more than any other race from these two diseases. 
He can scarcely be more prone to succumb to Malaria, but his mode of living wmuld 
undoubtedly favour the spread of the tubercle bacillus.” 

A very satisfactory feature of this year’s [1916] report is the fact that the death 
rate is the lowest ever recorded in Zanzibar torvn. . . . 

What is still the disturbing factor of the vital statistics, is the mortality between 
the ages of 21 and 50.'* 

. . . the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis is very serious. 

Undoubtedly introduced by Indians . . . and fostered by over crowdmg, lack of 
ventilation and fresh air, purdah incarceration of womenfolk and ignorant disregard 
of instructions on the occurrence of a case in a household, the disease is finding a 
receptive soil amongst Arabs and Africans who exhibit very low powers of resistance.® 

But as only a small proportion of sick people were attended by doctors, 
as very little is known about the age composition of the population, and 
as for many years no data whatsoever have been published about the ages 
of the deceased, it is impossible to draw any final conclusions concerning 
the mortality of adults. 

Population Growth. There is no doubt that the population of the Pro- 
tectorate has increased in the course of the last thirty-five years.® In 

Health Report 1909, p. 5. ‘In July 1912 Tuberculosis Pnlmonalis became a notifiable disease’ 
(ibid, im, p. 14). ” Medical Report 1913, p. 26. 

” Health Report 1914, p. 7. ® Medical Report 1915, p. 19 j see also ibid. 1910, p. 4. 

® Ibid. 1918, p. 27. In 1930 the Britifih Resident pointed out that ‘ one of the most disturbing 
features is the undoubted spread of tuberculosis, which is becoming a .serious menace while the 
Director of Medical and Sanitary Services said that ‘ there is no doubt that the disease is spreading 
both in the to-wnundOmtcict’ {PaperarelatingiolheHealthof Native Populations, pp. 107, 112-113). 

® I do not dare express an opinion regarding the changes in the population of the Protectorate 
prior to 1910. It has been said that the population, in the two decades following the Treaty of 
1873 by wliioh the Sultan pledged himself to suppress the sea-borne traffic of slaves and to close 
all public markets for imported slaves, deoreasod from 400,000 or 460,000 to 160,000 or 200,000, 
But the high estimates of Burton (1858) and Seyyid-Barghash (1873) were most likely over- 
estimates and the estimate of Consul C. S. Smith (1894, 160,000) wn.s, no doubt, an under- 
estmuite. The only estimate of the last century which inspires confidence i.s the one made in 
1896 by the First Minister of the Sultan, Sir Lloyd Mathows, which ran as follows: 


Europeans (including Americans) and Eurasians (excluding Goanese) ... 200 

Indians and other iion-Arah Asiatics. ... . ... . 7,500 

Arabs (pure) . . . . ....... . . 4,000 

AfrioanB . . :. . ; . . . . . 197,000 

Total.; . . . .. . . . .. . . . . 208,700 


Ifthis estimate is correct the pppulatiou.:would have decreased between 1896 and 1910, but this 
is not surprising, as 20,000 people are said to have died from smallpox in .Pemba Island in 1897-8. 

See Gorreapoyiiiemei'cspecting Slavery in Zanzibar 1895, '32-, 1800, pp. 7-9; 1,907, pp. 37-8 ; 
Rcjmi on the Aiminidrationof the Zanzibar Protectorate ^tei&QOot.W0S,p. 5. 
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submitting the results of the 1910 count which showed a total of 197,199 
inhabitants (including 8,987 Non- Africans) the Consul-General stated: 

It will be seen that the total population falls short considerably of the estimates 
previously made which generally placed it at a quarter of a millioiT and although 
it is probable that owing to the dishiclination of the people to be numbered and to 
the difficulty of getting hold of a certain nrunber of natives with no fixed abode 
some have escaped the census yet it may I think be regarded as certain that the total 
population of both Islands does not exceed two hundred thousand.® 

The count of 1931 revealed a population of 235,428 (including 15,661 
non-natives). By adding to this figure the excess of registered births over 
registered deaths, and the excess of recorded arrivals over recorded depar- 
tures, the population apjDears to have been 238,922 at the end of 1944. 
Since registration of bh'ths is particrrlarly defective, it may well be that the 
increase since 1910 has amounted to 60,000. But it is impossible to tell 
to what extent the increase was due to excess of immigration and to what 
extent to natural increase. 

The Consul-General, in 1910, as stated above, said he was not able to 
say whether the population as a whole is increasing or decreasing. But in 
his report for 1913 the Medical Oflicer of Health expressed the opinion that 

1 III Statistical Tables, British Colonies {1901, p. 743; 1902, p. 817 ; 1903, p. 811 ; 1904, p. 883) 
the population waa eatimatod for 1901 at 260,000, for 1902, 1903, and 1904 at 200,000. For the 
following years more detailed estimates were published which showed wide variations, partioulariy 
ns regards the Arabs and Indians. 

JJeporS for the Year 190S on the Trade and Commerce of Zanzibar (pp. 11-12) : ‘ it is roughly 
estimated that the total population of the two islands is from 200,000 to 260,000, of which perhaps 

60.000 inhabit the Island of Pemba, The Arabs . . . probably number about 16,000 . . . British 
Indiana . . . probably now number from 10,000 to 12,000. The European population numbers 
about 220, half of whom are British,’ 

Ibid. 190T (p. 9): ‘A rough census of the iiopiilation of the town of Zanzibar taken in 1907 
gave a total of 55,760 and an official estimate of the rest of this island at 120,500, reaching a 
total of 170,260, Estimates of the population of the Island of Pemba place it at between 60,000 
and , 00, 000. The officer in charge of the census-taking of the town admits that his figures are 
probably below mtlier than over the mark, and the health office places the population within the 
town limits at 75,000. 

‘Probably the total population of the islands falls but little short of 260,000, of whom about 
10 per cent, are British subjects or persons under British protection. 

‘The Europeans do not number more than 250, of whom about half are British. 

‘The British Indian.? . . . probably number about 20,000 .... 

‘The Arabs . . ., it is now estimated, do not number more than from 8,000 to 10,000 . . , 

Report on the Administration of the Zanzibar Protectorate dated 26 Oct. 1908 (p. 6); ‘The first 
census of Zanzibar Island was taken in 1907, but the results obtained were very unsatisfactory; 
this was due partly to the inexperience of the staff employed, partly to the aversion entertained 
by all Eastern nations to a “numbering of the people”, and partly to the idea that the measure 
was introduced with a view to taxation, which led to the numbers being understated. Sufficient 
data were obtained, however, to enable a fairly reliable estimate to be formed, and it is probable 
that the population of Zanzibar town consists of about 56,000 persons, and that of the country 
districts of 120,000, or 176,000 altogether, including some 200 Europeans, 7,000 Arabs, and 

20.000 Asiatics, mostly British Indians. There are probably some 60,000 to 75,000 persons in 
Pemba, or from 226,000 to 260,000 persona of all nationaUties in both islands. A census is to be 
taken more carefully next year.’ 

The count made in 1910 yielded for Zanzibar Island a very much lower population {114,069), 
and for Pemba Island a much larger population (83,130). The number of Asiatics, excluding 
Arabs, was not more than 8,757, and the number of Europeans 230. 

® Census Report 1910. , 
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as even in ‘normaF years deaths exceeded births in Zanzibar Town, while 
births hardly exceeded deaths in the country districts of Zanzibar Island, 
the population of the Protectorate was decreasing. 

If the true figui'o for bii-ths during those four normal years [1909-11, and 1913] 
was twice the recorded number, then in those four years the births exceeded the 
deaths by only 489 throughout these districts, an average increase of only 122 per 
annum for the island population outside the town precincts. 

When other factors which deplete population are considered, such as the high 
infant mortality between the ages 0-5 years, emigration of adults, the occurrence 
of epidemics, etc., a very much larger figm’e than this 122 would be quite insufficient 
to maintain even a stationary population. 

Considering the absolute dependence of these islands upon agricultural produce 
and hence upon native labour, this apparent gradual depletion in poj)ulation would 
appear to be most serious.'- 

In the following year he said that, owing to an excess of deaths over 
births, the population was ‘undoubtedly decreasing’. 

In course of time the population, if not augmented by immigration, will become 
one of childi'en and old people as the heavy death rate during what must be the 
most viable period of life is excessive, 68% of the total deaths occur between 21-60 
years.® 

The Colonial Reports for 1915-18, as shown above, suggested that the 
apparent excess of births over deaths may be due to defective registration.® 
The Medical Officer did not share tliis view^ and thouglit that the popula- 
tion of Zanzibar Town was decreasing : 

Under the Registration of Male Persons Decree, 1917, an approximate estimate 
of the population of the town of Zanzibar was obtained. This estimate places the 
population of Zanzibar town at 32,192 in 1917, a decrease of 2,630 on the figure at 
the time of the census in 1910, whereas an estimate baaed on the excess or otherwise 
of births over deaths since the last census places the population in 1917 at 29,441, 
a decrease of 6,381.® 

In discussing the results of the 1921 census of non-natives the Colonial 
Report for that year stated : 

The only noteworthy foatui’o of the census retiuns was the increase which was 
shown to have taken place dtuing the last ten years in. the number of British Indian 
inhabitants. That increase is primarily attributable to the absence of any form of 
restriction on Indian immigration into the Protectorate, and to the opportunities 
Zanzibar offers to the small Indian trader.* 

^ Medical Report 1913, p. 9. The Medical Officer evidently assumed that emigration exceeded 
immigration and that conditions in Pemba Island were the same as in Zanzibar Island. 

• Health Report 1914, p. 7. In fact ago data of the deceased were published only for Zanzibar 
Town and they showed that o2 per cent, of the deaths ocourred between 21 and .70 years. 

® See also Handbook Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar, issued by the Poreign Office in 1920 
(p. 28) : ‘It was supposed till recently that tlie population of the Protectorate was dwindling, but 
it is now believed that, if complete records were obtainable, they would show that in recent years 
births have outnumbered deaths.’ * See p. 672 above. 

® Health Report 1917, p. 33. The latter estimate does not take aooovmt of migrations and of the 
incompleteness of birth registration. 

* Colonial Report/!, Zanzibar 1921, p. 6. The number of British Indians had increased between 

1010 and 1921 from 8,233 to 12,841, and the number of other non-natives from 754 to 1,284. See 
Censits Report 1921, 3, , • 
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From 1922 onwards the Medical Reports paid again more attention 
to the question of population growth. 

1922. . . . for the last ten years the deaths in the [Zanzibar] Town area have 
greatly exceeded the births, whereas in the country districts the births nearly equal 
the deaths. Taken as a whole the death-rate is far higher than the birth-rate.^ 

1923. Although the [birth and death] figures recorded can be taken as only 
approximately correct, there appears to be no doubt that a serions diminution 
in population would be obvious but for the constant immigration of mainland 
natives. . . 

1924. The Emigration and Immigration retmus show a large excess of Immigrants 
over Emigrants. During the last fom- years alone, the retui-ns show an Immigrant 
exoos.s of more than 10,000, and although the figures cannot be accepted as very 
reliable there is no doubt that but for the excess of Immigrants over Emigrants the 
1924 census returns would have shown a considerable diminution in population 
since 1910.^ 

1926. In the past, the population of the Protectorate has been not only maintained 
blit increased year by year owing to an exceiss of immigrants over emigrants. In 
the six years from 1920-1925 inclusive, the excess of inunigrants returned was 19,256, 
but last year . . . an excess of 3,3.30 emigrants was recorded. This remarkable change, 
it is thought, has been brought about by the attraction, more especially to natives 
of mainland origin, of the improved conditions and prospects now obtaining in 
Tanganyika Territory. If this is correct and an excess of emigration is maintained, 
the question of conserving the health and lives of the indigenous population of the 
Protectorate becomes one of increased economic importance.^ 

1928. Since the census was taken, the returns to the end of last year show an 
excess of immigrants over emigiunts of 2,038 and of deaths over births of 1,018, 
representing an increase of 1,020 in total population. . . . Taking all factors into 
consideration, it is probable that any increase in population is chiefly non-native 
and that the native population remains much tho .same as in 1 924, any loss due to 
an excess of deaths over bh'ths having been made good by immigration.® 

1929. Immigration and emigration statistics are not reliable® and do not specify 
the different raees, but there is no doubt that up to the year 1926 there was a 
considerable excess of immigrants over emigrants and that since then the position 
has been reversed owing to the improved conditions prevailing on the mainland. As 
far as can bo judged taking all the various factors into consideration, it would 
appear that the total population of the Protectorate has decreased to some extent 
since the 1924 census ; there has probably been some increase of Asiatics (excluding 
Arabs) due to both excess of births and immigration, but of Arabs and Africans a 
greater decrease owing to excess of deaths and emigration.’ 

Tlie documents submitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1930 dealt very fully with the question of population growth. The Dii’eotor 
of Medical and Sanitaiy Services, in a Memorandum dated 5 May 1930, said; 

From 1913, tlio earliest year for which birth and death returns are available, to 
1926 inclusive, the average number of deaths among Arabs and Africans each year 
was 4,321 and of births 3,296, showing an excess of deaths over births averaging 
1,026. 

For the three years 1927-1929 there has oh the other hand been an excess averaging 
140 hi the number of births, the deatlis averagmg 3,794 and the births 3,934. 

’ Medical Report 19Z2, p. 63. ® Ibid. 1923, p. 13. 

“ Ibid. 1924, -p. 11. The native population of the Protectorate had increased from 188,212 in 
1910 to 202,665 in 1924. * Ibid. 792(5, PP- 13-14. = Ibid. 792S, p. ] 0. 

® Medical Report 1927, p. 12, says that as they ‘do not include Tanganyika natives, who come 
and go freely, and are probably made up chiefly of Asiatics, they afford no guide’. 

’ Ibid. 1929, p. 16. . 
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Exact figures for the Arab and African population are not known, but there is no 
doubt that the large excess of deaths over births from 1913-1926 was more than 
counterbalanced by immigration during tho same years and that a considerable 
increase in population actually occurred.'^ 

In spite of the decrease of more than 600 yearly in tho number of deaths the 
position oaimot as yet be considered by any means satisfactory ; an excess of births 
averaging only 140, in years free from epidemics, being nn insufficient safeguard 
against a serious decrease in population. 

Formerly, as already stated, any decrease in population due to excess of deaths 
was more than made good by excess of immigrants. No exact immigration and 
emigration statistics are available, but an approximate estimate is that for many 
years prior to 1926 there was an annual excess of immigrants of more than 3,000. 
In 1926, however, the position was revei-sed, and since then there has been an excess 
of emigrants.^ 

The British Resident, in his Dispatch of 10 June, stated: 

Since 1926 the non-native population has increased by 700 represented by excess 
of births over deaths. The native population during the same time has decreased 
by one thousand, due partly to excess of deaths over birtlis and partly to numbers 
of natives having returned to the mamland. It is impossible to ascertain the respec- 
tive numbers. In 1929, births (4,204) exceeded deaths (3,893) by 311 in the .Pro- 
tectorate as a whole. . . . Non-native births were 399 and deaths 197. . . . 

Unfortunately no reliable statistics of buths and deaths, especially of births, are 
available. Without such statistics, for which I hope it may be possible to arrange 
before long, it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain whether the population, apart 
from immigrants and emigrants, is increasing or decreasing. But the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services is of the opinion that, as a result of medical work in 
recent years, there is reason to believe that a fairly large decrease in the resident 
population has now been turned into a slight increase. There can be not the slightest 
doubt, however, that very much remains to be done if the general health of the 
community is to reach a reasonable standard and if there is to bo a satisfactory 
increase in the population.* 

The statements are somewhat contradictory. The Director of Medical 
and Sanitary Services says that there has been an excess of births over 
deaths amongst Arabs and Africans in 1927-9, but the Resident says that 
there has been an excess of deaths over births since 1926. It should be 
noted, moreover, that ‘except in the case of Zanzibar town, the returns 
do not differentiate between the different races’,^ and that in the above 
statements birtlis and deaths among non-natives outside Zanzibar Town 
were treated as native births and deaths. But what is much more impor- 
tant is that registratioji was so defective that the recorded figures of births 
and deaths do not permit the drawing of any conclusions concerning the 
natural increase of either the native or the non-native population. 

The Medical Report for 1930 stated: 

Since the census was taken, the returns have shown a considerable excess of 
deaths over births, but it is thought that any decrease in population due to this 
cause has been more than counterbalanced by the largo excess of immigration over 
emigration that oocurrod especially during the years 1923-1926.''’ 

The Medical Department apparently thought that the total population 
had increased since 1924. But it stated at the same time that the estimated 

^ Papera relaiiTiy to the Health of Native Populatiom, p. 108. i " Ibid., p. 109. 

* Ibid., p, 1.06. * Medical Report J.9.3.9, p, 15. , '■ Ibid. 1030, p. 19. 
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population at the end of 1930 was 216,801 as against 217,965 in 1924d 
Actually the 1931 count showed that the native population had increased 
since 1924 from 202,665 to 219,867 (and the non-native population since 
1921 from 14,132 to 15,561). Even in Zanzibar Town the native popula- 
tion had increased since 1924 from 26,499 to 33,219. But the Medical 
Department, attributing the increase probably to immigration, did not 
change its views about the actual I'atio of deaths to births among the 
natives. 

1932. Zanzibar Township. Aa noted in previous years the death rate greatly 
exceeds the birth rate among the.se races [Africans and Arabs], and unless this state 
of iiffair.s is ultcred and the rates reversed, before no long time these people will be 
replaced by other more vigorous races.® 

1934. Dll’ recorded oxi'ess of births over deaths in the last four years is 996, and 
if this figure is accepted the natnral rate of increase of the population is le.ss than 
one. per 1,000 per anuuni, wliich is an extremely low figure for any population, 
particularly a native one.® 

There apjiearr. to bi' little doubt in the minds of those Africatrs and Arabfs who 
have so fur hei n inteiTogatod that their people are decreasing in numbers. 

... In tho past, the number of immigrants has been in excess of the number of 
emigrants, but in tho year under review, tho reverse has been the case. 

If this tendency continnos, tho population of Zanzibar may become a decreasing 
one, as the recorded number of births in excess of deaths is so small.* 

1936. Tho evidence available suggests that the native population of Zanzibar 
Protectorate may bo a diminishing one.® 

1037. These [birth and death] figures tend to boar out the suggestion made in 
previous years, that tho population of Zanzibar if not reinforced periodically by an 
excess of immigrants over emigrants, may be diminishing. Though the above 
figures do not warrant the drawing of a definite conclusion it would appear that 
tho margin of natural increase — if any — is smaller thair the limits of safety would 
prescribe.® 

Births and deaths of Europeans were usually shown separately in former 
years but no data seem to have been published since 1933, Mortality of 
European oiiioiala has been low for a long time. 


Table 0. Deaths of European Officials, Zanzibar, 1923-39^ 



* See ibid. , pp. 1 9-20, 66. This estimate was apparently based on the records of births, deaths, 
inuiiigration, and emigration. . , 

® Ibid. 1032, p. 11 ; literally the same ibid. 1933, p. 14. See also ibid. 1931, p. 14. 

“ Ibid. 7,734, p. 10. * Ibid,, p. 11. 

® Ibid. 7935, p. 3; see also ibicb. 1936, p. 7. “ Ibid. 7937, p. 10. 
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FOURTH PART 

MAUEITIUS AND SEYCHELLES 


CHAPTER XV 

MAURITIUS AND DEPENDENCIES 
A. MAUEITIUSi 
I. Cbnstts-taking 
1. 1753-1810 

In the ea.rly period census-taking was so interwoven with registration of 
the inhabitants, particularly the slaves, that I shall start by listing the 
various relevant Acts. 

A. Registration of Slaves 

(1) 9 April 1753. Act establishing a corporation of inhabitants. I have 
not found the text of this Act made under the regime of the French India 
Company by Acting Governor Bouvet. Pitot relates:® 

One of the first actions of M. Bouvet was the establishment of a corporation 
{commune) of inhabitants (9 April 1763) . . . which was altogether merely a kind 
of mutual assui'anoe against the rumiing away of slaves. Up till then the rigorous 
provisions of the law on this subject*’ tended only to repress the delicts and did not 
grant any compensation to the inhabitants when their rimawaj' slaves were killed 
by the detachments sent in their pursuit. Agriculture, in particular, suffered from 
this state of affairs which the corporation remedied in the following manner : all 
slave-owners, without distinction — and the India Company on the same account — 
formed this corporation and were obliged to make a ti’uo and nccui’ate statement 
of all their blacks, on pain of having those who had not been declared confiscated 
and sold, one moiety to accrue to the infonner and the other to the account of the 
corporation. This general census of the working population served as basis for a 
light tax imjDosed on the owners according to the number of their slaves and consti- 
tuting together with the confiscations the funds out of which they would be indenmi- 
fied for every black runaway lulled or captured and sentenced to work in irons for 
life . . . The runaway slaves were likewise to be listed as such with the least 

^ The island was discovered in the early part of the sixteenth century by the Portuguese, who 
named it Il/ia da Cirnos, or Swan Island. The Dutch took possession in 1898 and called the 
island Mauritius ; they abandoned it in 1710. The French annexed it in 1716 and called it Isle de 
France. They surrendered it in 1810 to the British, who renamed it Mauritius. 

“ Pitot, L’lk de France (1715-1810), pp. 62-3. 

® See Boyal Edict of Deo, 1723 (Code noir), Delaleu, Code des lies de France ct de Bottrbon, 2nd 
ed., pp. 247-52, No. 224. An English translation is given in Fetums of the Number of Government 
Slaves in Mauritius, July 1828, pp, 12-19. 

The statement recLuired by the Act of 1763 was to be made every year and was to contain the 
names of all negro slaves. See Bonnefoy, Table geniredepour servir aux recherches a fairs au greffe 
de la Cour Supreme de Vile Maurice, p. 304: ‘Tout habitant est tenu de fournir ammellement an 
Secretaire du Conseil superieur nn recensement contenant le nom de ohaquo noir, negresse, 
nfigrfllon et n%rillonne lui appartenant. ’ 

® See also Toussaint, Port-Louis (1735-1935), p. 60: ‘The object of this corporation seems 
to have been originally to provide for the cost of capturing black runaways. When, towards 
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possible delay ; otherwise thoii" masters would not, should occasion arise, be entitled 
to claim the indemnity.*- 

(2) 16 September 1772. Regulation concerning the corporation of 
inhabitants.^ This Regulation by the Superior Council of the island, 
though dealing mainly -with runaway negroes re-enacted the earlier pro- 
visions concerning the registration of slaves. Each slave-holder was to 
furnisli every six months on prescribed forms a list (recensement) in 
duplicate, of all his slaves on pain of a fine of 60 livres, and a higher line 
in case of repetition. One copy was to be sent to the accountant (receveur) 
of the corporation who was to prepare a general list of the negroes living 
in the island at the end of each half year and to fix the contribution to bo 
paid by the owner to the corporation for each slave without distinction of 
age. 

XXJV. Each negro and negress, of whatever age and caste, who will not have 
been included in the list delivered by his or her master will, by right, be confiscated 
and sold to the profit of the corjioration. 

(3) 23 ISTovember 1784. Decision by the Superior Council, amending the 
Regulation of 16 September 1772.* 

I. Article XXIV of the said Regulation is hereby repealed. 

II. The inhabitants .shall ho hound to date the list of all their slaves as of 
1 January of each year and to send it to the prefects of the quarters between the 
first and the fifteenth of said month at the latest, on pain of a fine of 50 Kvres to 
the profit of the corporation. 

rV. Every inhabitant whose list will not he truthful shall pay a fine of 100 livres 
to the profit of the corporation for every black whom he will not have listed .... 

V. The prefects of the districts of the island shall duly send at the end of the 
month of January to the general accountant of the coiporation the lists which will 
have been furnished to them during the fii'st fifteen days of the said month .... 
He will furnish to the Attorney-General of the King a summary of the said lists 
which will be made public by means of posters and gazettes ....** 

■ B. Registration of all Inhabitants 

(1) 11 August 1762. Order dividing the island into eight Districts and 
providing for the appointment of a syndic for each District. It was con- 

the end of the Royal [French] Government escapes had at last been checked, the revenues -were 
devoted almost exolusivoly to tha maintenance of roads, bridges, and canals.’ See also ibid., 
p. 146. For details eonoorning the taxes imposed on the ownora according to the number of their 
slaves see also, for example, Delaleu, pp. 279-80, 282, Nos. 263, 266 (Ordinances of 12 Deo. 1786 
and 1 May 1787), 

* Pitot gives as his source ‘Registry of the Supreme Court, Reg. 8, Nos. 140, 164’. Aooording 
to Bomiefoy, Table, pp. 106, 394, No. 140 is an Act of 0 Apr. 1753, and No. 164 an Act of 12 Apr. 
1760 (containing ‘other provisions on this subject’). It seems, therefore, that Pitot’s desoription 
refers to both these Acts. 

= Delaleu, pp. 229-31, No. 191. 

’ Ibid., p. 277, No. 260. Both Delaleu (2nd ed., p. 290) and Rouillard {Collection of the Laws of 
Mmiritius, vol. i, p. 396) give as date 3 Nov. But this must be a mistake, since the Preamble 
mentions an indictment of 10 Nov. and an Order of the 12th inst. Delaleu, in the 2nd Supplement 
to the 1st ed. (p. 134; Appendix, p. 26), and Bonnefoy (p. 394) give as date 23 Nov. 

■* This Act was apparently the Erst to provide for -tlie publication of the results of slave censuses. 
Bonnefoy, p. 394, lists two supplementary Orders of 3 May 1786 and 7 Aug. 1786, See further- 
more,, for example, Decree of I piitviose Year SII (22 Jan. 1804), Code Lecaen {Recueil complet 
des LoiS: ei Rkgleinens de PHe Maurice, -vol., i. Part IV), pp. 60--4, No. 47. 
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firmed by Orders of 19 July 1766 and 23 December 1767J I have not 
found the text of these Orders, and the scanty reports about the statistical 
records the syndics had to keep are conflicting. Toussaint says that by 
the Order of 1762 ‘the syndic was entrusted with obtaining m January of 
each year from the inhabitants the lists of their slaves and their livestock’.® 
This would suggest that the statements regarding population were again 
confined to slaves. But Pitot, in his description of the tasks of the syndics, 
says ; 

They were obliged to take every year a general census of the free and slave 
population ; they had liltewise to prepare after every harvest an accoimt of the 
quantity and the kinds of grain harvested. They kept a special register for all the 
notifioations of runaway slaves, and a second register for the notifications of deaths.® 

A King’s Ordinance of 1 August 1768* abolished the chamber of syndics 
and invested the commanders of Districts with the functions of the cham- 
ber of syndics. The statements concerning the negro slaves prescribed 
by the Act of 1753 remained obligatory. As regards the whites another 
King’s Ordinance of 1 August 1768,® which established a militia and sub- 
divided the island into 11 Districts® (promulgated in the Isle of France on 
15 June 1769), provided; 

XXVIII. All the inhabitants’ . . . shall send to the commander of the District 
at the time of the inspections® their declarations, showing their ago, their names, 
and their rank . . . oversrthing having to be forwarded to the Governor. 

0. Population Records leading to Genauses 

(1) 1 September 1772. Begulations by the General and the Intendant, 
concerning the owners or chief tenants of the houses in the town of Port 
Louis.® 

It being necessary to afford to Police officers in the town of Port Louis the means 
of more easily preserving good order, and being desirous of preventing tlie distur- 
bances which might hereafter arise therein, hi virtue of the powers conferred upon 
us by the King, we have ruled and ordered, and wo do rule and order as follows ; 

I, — Every house owner’® or the chief tenant thereof, shall be bound to send, 
without delay, to the Police office a written statement mentionhig his name and 
the names of the persons residing in his house, and the number of slaves belonging 

’ See Preamble to King’s Ordinance of 1 Aug. 1768 (promulgated in the Isle of Prance 14 June 
1769): ‘ His Majesty, having been informed that there lias been created in tJie Isle of Prance, by an 
Order of the Superior Council of the said island of 11 August 1762, a chamber of syndics to whioli 
have been assigned all the municipal fmietions and numerous other functions relating to tho 
general policing of the said Colony; that tliis chamber was confirmed by a second Order of 19 
July 1766 ; finally, that the same Superior Oounoil, in confirming it a third time by another Order 
of 23 December 1767 regulated its form anew . . . .’ (Delaleu, pp. 5-6, No. 4.) 

® Toussaint, p. 69. 

® Pitot, L’lU da franca (1115-1810), p. 80. 

Delaleu, pp. 6-6, No. 4. ® Ibid., pp. .32-6, No. 22. 

“ AKing’s Ordinance of 30 July 1773, promulgated in the Isle of Prance on 11 Oot. 1774 {ibid., 
p. 237, No. 203), subdivided the island again into 8 Districts. 

’ This apparently refers only to the males from 16 to 66 years. 

® The inspections were to be made every year in January and July. 

® Delaleu, p. 227, No. 188. (Toussaint, p. 71, says erroneously that this regulation i.s not re- 
printed in the second edition of Delaleu.) An English translation, from wliioli I quote, is given in 
Bouillard, vol. i, pp. 262-6. 

’® Bouillard says erroneously ‘house-holder’. 
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to him and to the pareons rcssiding in the same house ; this written statement shall 
bo stamped with the number of the said house. 

II. — shall be bound likewise to give within twenty fom’ houi’S at the Police 
office, the names and raxrks of the persons who may come to reside with him and 
to do the same with respect to persons leaving the lodgings occupied by them in 
his house. 

We order Police officers to see that the present regulations be duly complied with ; 
and the present regidations shall be read, published and posted up wherever it shall 
be necessary so to do, in order that no one may be ignorant of the same. 

As Article II was not properly observed, an Ordinance of 1 November 
17721 stipulated: 

II. — Every house-owner or chief leasee of a house contravening the provisions of 
tlii.a article shall be condemned, for the first offence, to a flue of fifty ‘livres’ ; and 
in cases of repetition of the same offence, to a fine of one himdred ‘livres’, to he 
applied to the use of the coi'poration (commune) established in this island .... 

(2) 23 February 1776. An Ordinance re-enacting the Regulation of 1 
September 1772.® 

Upon the representations which have been made to xxs that the police inspectors 
charged with effecting the census of the persons resident in Port-Louis as well us 
that of the slaves belonging to them have not yet succeeded in giving to this work 
all the perfection it needs, either becaxise in the course of the tours by the inspectors 
it sometimes liappens that nobody is pre.sent, or because in the private houses, and 
where the workers are lodged, these are either absent or at their work, and because 
it also occurs that the greater part of the proprietors do not Imow the true names 
of their tenants, nor the places from which they come, or, finally, because the said 
inspectors, even in the exercise of their functions, have sometimes mot with a flat 
refusal in trying to obtain the mfonnation for which they asked ; 

Whereas it is necessary to remedy these abuses which are the more dangerous as, 
if they became perpetual, they might occasion the greatest disorders through the 
facilities which the persons interested in not being known would have of evading 
the vigilance of the police ; in virtue of the powers gi-anted us by the King, we have 
ruled and ordered, and we do rule and order as follows : 

Art. I. All persons, whatever their rank or condition, residing within the full 
extent of the town of Port-Louis, shall be bound to send to the Police ofiioe of this 
town, a fortnight after the publication of this Ordinance, a list which shall he stamped 
with the number of the house of the proprietor and which shall contain his names 
and ranks, and the date of his arrival in this Colony, the name of the ship which 
shall have brought him, whether he is married, and whether he has ohildron ; the 
said list shall also contain the names of the slaves both males and females, belonging 
t.o each of the said masters or proprietors. 

11. All proprietors of houses or chief lessees shall also in future, within the fir.st 
fortnight of January in each year, fiumish a similar statement to the .Police office 
notifying the changes which may have occurred in their families or regarding their 
servants; on pain of a fine, imx>osed on the contravening parties, of one huudrod 
livres, of which one-third shall be applied to the repairs of the parish church of 
St. Louis in this island, another third to the corporation (carmaune) established on 
this island, and the remaining third shall accrue to the informer of the neglects 
whkjh may bo conunitted in the execution of this Ordinance and oven the inaccuracies 
which may .slip into the lists of the individuals.® 

^ Uclaleu, p. 2.71, No. 106,- Eouillard, vol. I, pp. 270-3. ® Dekleu, p. 212, No. 21C. 

‘ Article Ilf orclerod that Art. U of the regulation of 1 Sept. 1772 be strictly observed. I found 
no evidence that this Ordinance applied to the whole Colony, but according to Bourde de la 
Rogerie, Les Bretons aux Iks de Brance et de Ronrion (1934),' tlus seems to have been the ease. 
He says (p. 320): ‘ The oensus of the Isle of Prance in 1776 . . .'provides the most precise data on 
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(3) 24 December 1779. An Ordinance stipulating, among other things, 
that the hsts of inhabitants he furnished henceforward every year.^ 

IX. — All owners of houses or chief lessees thereof, residing in this tow^n, whatever 
may be their rank or condition, shall be bound to send to the Police office, within 
the first fifteen days of January in each year, a list which shall bo stamped with 
the number of their houses, which said list shall also contain then’ names, surnames, 
ages, designations and residences, and those of their wives and children, if they have 
any, the date of their arrival in this island, the name of the ship which shall have 
brought them, and the number of slaves owned by them, together with their names, 
sexes, ages and qualifications, on pain as to contravening parties of a fine of one 
hundred ‘livres of which one third shall be applied to the use of the said ]:)aroohial 
assembly,^ another third to the corporation (commune), and the remaining tliird 
shall accrue to the informer. 


D. Censuses 

12 December 1786. An Ordinance providing for censu-ses to be taken 
every year on 1 January in the Colony.® This Ordinance which was chiefly 
issued in order to ensure more fair taxation doe.s not differ essentially 
from the Ordinance of 1779 for Port Louis. Even so I consider it to be the 
first real census ordinance because it contains the following article : 

I. Every year, beginning 1 January next, the accoimtant of the corporation in 
every District shall send, for distribution to each inhabitant, the census forms 
(feuilles de reomsement), corresponding to the attached model, which they shall bo 
bound to fill in.'* 

Numerous supplementary and amending Orders were issued prior to the 
end of the French regime.® 

As regards the completeness of an early slave census, Bourde de la 
Rogerie relates : 

The author of the census of the Isle of Franco in 1770 noted that the coloniste 

the state of the Colony; it gives for every head of household his ago, his enmilry of origin, liis 
occupation and the date of his arrival in the Colony, the name and the native eouulry uf liis wife, 
the names and age of his children; finally, it shows the number of his licrses aiul mule,s, of liis 
cattle, his poultry, and the area of his land, cultivated or uncultivated. 'IMiere are no parislie.s in 
Prance for which wo have such abundant information. ’ 

* Dolaiou, pp. 264-3, No. 242; Rouillard, vol. i, pp. 336-41. 

“ i.e. la fabrique de. I’igltse de la paroisse de Port-Louis. 

“ Delaleu, pp. 278-9, No. 262. 

Delaleu does not reproduce the model. 

“ In many oases I found merely references but in some eases the full text. I shall list here the 
, Orders chronologically: 

28 Sept. 1787. ‘The inhabitants who have not furnished their declarations shall be sentenced 
to the fine fixed for tliis purpose by the Regulations’ (Bonnefoy, TnMe, p. 394). 

1 Deo. 1788. ‘Other Order containing the same provisions’ (ibid.). 

14 Jan, 1790. ‘Same’ (ibid.). 

20 Apr. 1793. Order ‘ordering all citizens in the Colony to make a declaration of their perfions 
and property’ (Rouillard, vol. a, p. 487). 

1 Aug. 1793. Act oonoerning the municipal and correctional police (reprinted in Code Decam, 
pp. 245-57, No. 217). This Act prescribed that both in the towns and the rural areas the munici- 
palities shall take an annual census of the citizens ; see also Toussaint, p. 130. 

6 Ploreal Year IV [24 Apr. 1796]. ‘Eegnlations concerning declarations to be furnisiied by tlio 
citizens’ (Bonnefoy, p. 394). 

6 Messidor Year XI [24 Juno 1S03]. Order ‘enacting penalties against persons not iiism'ting 
their names correctly in the lists intended for the census of the population’ (Rouillard. vol. i, 
p. 831 ; see also Bonnefoy, p. 395). 
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made great efforts to conceal part of then- property in slaves and that perhaps 
a thousand should be added to the munber returned^ 

Later censuses were much more defective. 

It has been realized that several causes, particularly the carelessness of a number 
of owners and the desire to escape taxes and the provision of labour have at all 
times led to many inaccuracies in the slave censuses, particularly since 1790. The 
omissions were estimated at one-quarter by several administrators, but this was an 
exaggeration.^ 

The Collector of Internal Revenues reported on 7 March 1827 : 

The annual Census is an institution of long standing. In first establishing and 
smoe supporting it, the Colonial Governnrent apjiears to have had several objects 
in view connected with the population, and with the general state of the Colony ; 
but the chief of these objects has, no doubt, been the raising of the Public Revenue, 
of which the capitation taxes upon slaves have long formed a principal part. 

But from the commencement, it cannot, I apprehend, bo stated that this object 
has at any period boon fulBlled in a perfect manner. The Returns of the slave 
proprietors have never been considered accurate.^ 

Finally, Governor Farquhar said in 1829: 

. . . General Docain [»w] loft a minute in his own hand-writing, in tlio archives, 
setting forth that, from his own private Imowlodge, the slave population at the time 
of his surrender of the island amomited to upwards of 80,000, although the returns 
to the collector of taxes stated them to amount to only 80,000; the difference 
consisting in the aged and the ohilchen incapable of work, for whom they were 
unwilling to pay.'* 

Whether the returns of the general censuses or of the slave censuses, 
taken under the French regime, were always statistically analysed it is 
impossible to tell. D’Unienville, the archivist of the Colony who spent 
many years in assembling aU statistics available in the island, showed the 
results of the general censuses of 1767, 1777, 1787, 1797, and 1807 (dis- 
tinguishing whites, free coloured, and slaves) and m addition the number 
of slaves for 1783, 1780, 1790, 1800, 1806, 1808, and ISOO.s De Rauville 
published in detail the results of the general censuses of 1782, 1785, and 
1788.“ Prentout showed the results of the censuses taken in 1803-7, as 
reported by the adviiniakatmrs gen^raux!’ Milbert published in detail 
the results of the general census of 1806 and of the slave census of 
1808.“ Governor Farquhar, in a dispatch to the Earl of Liverpool, dated 
8 January 1811“), gave details of the slave census of 1809.^® 

* Bourdo de la Rogerie, p. 297. 

“ D’Unienvillo, Statistique de VIU Maurice (1826) MS.. G.O. 172, vol. xlii, p. 26. 

® llelurn of the Slave Population of the Seychelles and of the Isle of France (1828), p. 4. 

■* Letter to Under-Secretary of State R. W. Hay, 3 Eeb. 1829, Correspondence between Far- 
quhar and Colonial Department (1829), pp. 4-6. See alao Memoire pour les Habitans de Vile 
Maurice par un Colon I. 

Sec U’Uiuetivillo, G.O. 172, vol. xlii, pp. 3,3-6. 

“ See de Rauville, ‘Population de I’He do Prance de 1782 a 1788’ (1890), pp. 1-3. Hia ligurca 
for slav0.a in 1782, 1786, and 1788 are the same as those given by D’Unienville for the begimiing 
of 1783, 1786, and 1790. 

’ See Vronlout, J/i(6 de Pm/Mo sous D«c<ie», p. 660. 

® See Milbort, Voyage piitoresque a, I’He-de-Fratice (1812), vol. ii, p. 233 Bis, Ter. 

“ Sea Papers and Communications relative to the Slave Trade at the Mauritius 1811-1817, p, 6. 

T'he Commisaionor of the 1921 oonsns was certainly mistaken when he said; ‘Statistics of 
Population aro not numerous previous to the British ocoupaticav . , .’ (Census Report 1921, p. 1). 
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2. 1811-37 

The capitulation of 3 December 1810^ stipulated: ‘The inhabitants 
shall preserve their religion, laws and customs.’^ The continuity, so far 
as slave censuses are concerned, appears from the following Order of 24 
January 1811:^ 

All inliabitanta and other slave owners who are in arrears are ordered to furnish 
their declarations (recensements) for the preceding years, including 1810, so as to 
comply with the law concerning direct taxes, and they are granted time until 
15 March 1811 to deliver their census forms at the following jilacBS .... 

All inhabitants and other slave owners are likewise ordered to pay their overdue 
taxes, up to and including ,1810, within the aforesaid poi'iod, and to <lolivor their 
declarations for the year 1811 betw^een now and 30 April next .... 

The general annual censuses prescribed by the Ordinance of 12 Decem- 
ber 1786 were also continued under the .British regime. On 28 July 1812 
Governor Farquhar transmitted to the Earl of Liverpool the returns of 
the census of 1811 (including the last slave census). 

Appendix, N° 1, is the Official Report of the popidation, aooording to the last 
retmns j these, however, appear to be very inaccurate. The annual recensements 
are so defective, that the administration has not derived from them the utUity 
which might be expected.* 

Slave censuses in the same manner as in 1811 wei’e taken in 1812, 1813, 
and 1814.® But the Administration was not satisfied with the results,® 
and on 8 April 1814 Governor Farquhar wrote to Earl Bathurst: 

In pm’sumg the most effectual means for the legal enforcement of the Abolition 


* Rouillard, vol. iii, pp. 2-9. 

“ See also Proclamation of 6 Dec. 1810 (ibid., pp. 8-11) which hegan: ‘The present Procliunation 
has for its object to inform all persons inhahiting the said Colony, whether ISuropeans, or Creoles, 
planters, traders, freemen, &c. &o., that the Regulations hitherto adopted for the Civil Adminis- 
tration of Justice and Police shall be maintained.’ 

* Prenoh text, Code Farquhar (Beaueil complet des Lois ct Jiigleoiciis de Vile, Mawke, vol. i, 
Part V), p. 10, No. 21. 

* C.0. 1(57, vol. X, Appendix No. 1, ‘JUlaf. Qcmral de la popukUlon- de Vile. Maurice pour Vannie 
1811, Fxtrait de Becenacmens fournia par lea hahitnvs do, retie llel, allows tlie results for eaoli 
District. The figures for the capital and for the wliole island read as follows : 


Fopulalion 

Dislride 

resident 
and taxahle 

Wonmi 

aeidows 

Ghihlren 

Total 

White . 

Port Louis 

1,511 

60.5 

1,247 

.3,363 


.Mauritius 

3,024 

1,501 

:5,118 

7,613 

Free 

Faubourg de I’Est 

277 

433 

923 

1,633 


Faubourg de TOuest 

141 

743 

1,482 

2,300 


Mauritius 

1,266 

2,407 

4.913 

8,580 

Slave 

Port Louis 




8,600 


Faubourg de I’Est 




898 


Faubourg de I’Oiiest 




1,807 

' i 

Mauritius 




69.734 


The figures for Whites in Port Louis are identical with those given by Milliert for 180(> and 
undoubtedly refer to that year. No free [Coloured] are shown for Port Louis jiroper, but it is 
possible that they lived practically all in the suburbs; see p. 761 below. 

* According to Pitot, L'lle Maurke (1810-1823), p. 82, these censuses were taken in January. 

° The Collector of Internal Revenues, after having pointed out that under the Premiii Ad minis- 
tration ‘the Returns of the slave pre^rietorshavenever been considcredaecunite' (.sec p.712above). 
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Aote, I have issued a proclamation, subjoined, by which the tax rolls of the inhabi- 
tants being converted into exact registers of all the slaves and free blacks of the 
colonies, and their transition from hand to hand in the interchange and transfer of 
property, we shall insure the discovery and means of tracing any introduction of 
blacks, in contravention to the law, which may be effected. 

This I have every reason to hope will be a most powerful check, if it do not 
entirely frustrate any attempt to practise such daring violations of the law ; and its 
operation will not subject the planters to danger, or give cause for discontent. 

It will also produce a direct mcrease of revenue in proportion to the improved 
accuracy of the tax -rolls, which will enable me, without injury to the finances of 
the colony, to hold out to the planters another inducement to the extensive practice 
of vaccination, by exempting children under a certain age from the payment of the 
capitation tax, on ^woof being administered of then- having undergone the f)rooosa 
of vaccination. 

These tax -rolls are issued every year ; and should your lordship doom it expedient 
to mcrease the weight of the penalties, or render the obligations more rigorous or 
extensive, I should gladly receive your lordship’s specific directions on this important 
point 

The main provisions of the Proclamation dated 11 April 1814^ were as 
follows : 

Considering that the annual census of the slave population has always been 
deemed an essential part of the administration of the colonies, not only for the 
purpose of securing the fiscal duties, but also as a measure of internal police ; that 
under present circumstances it is still more important to require, in tlie census of 
slaves, that exactness which every inhabitant is bound to give to it. 

We have ordered as follows: 

Article First: From the first to tlie thirty -brat of May next, each inhabitant, 
whether proprietor, farmer, or trustee, shall hirnish a fresh census of all the slaves 
ill their possession; consequently those that have already been furnished for the 
present year 1814, remain of non-effect. 

This census, agreeably to the statements which will bo distributed by the com- 
missary of police in the different quarters, and for Port Louis, at the office of General 
Police, shall be furnished by triplicate, the one to be directed to the chief commissary 
of the general police at Port Louis, the second to be deposited with the civil com- 
missary of each quarter, and the third to be banded to each inhabitant after having 
been attested and signed by tlie civil commissary, and for Port Louis by the chief 
dommissary of the general jiolico, after the verification hereaftor enjoined. 

An exact and precise mention shall be made in the said census of the negroes who 
may have died, and of those born since the date of the last census, as well as of the 
negroes included in the last census, who may have been sold, and the purchaser’s 
name ; those who have been bought since the same period, and the name of the 
vendor. 

With respect to all slaves to be included in the census, mention must be made 
of any change that may have taken place in their names. 

For each negroe whose death, birth or change of name will not have been men- 
tioned in the census, a fine shall be imposed of five dollars or 50 livres. 

For the negroes who may have been bought or sold without any mention being 
made of the saino, cither by the buyer or seller, a fine shall he imposed often dollars 
upon each party. 

said: ‘Since tlio Capture, they have certainly not been so. Subsequently to that event, diTring 
the first years, whilst every thing as yet remained in an unsettled state, it is not surprising that 
many persons should have failed to famish their Returns, and also that many of the .Returns 
furnished should have been inaceurate’ {Return of ilie Slave Population of fie S j hell i of 
the Isle of France, 1828, pp. 4-6). See also Tousaainti Jfissionad’Adn'ea d'Epinay (1946), p. 134. 

^ Papers relative to the Slave Trade at the Mauritius 1S11-1S17, p. 84. 

; ^ Beprqduoed ibid., pp. 86-8. • . » , 
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Article 2; After the expiration of the above mentioned delay, and within eight 
days following, without further delay, the civil commissaries of the several quarter’s 
shall send to the chief commissary of general police at Port Louis, for the purpose 
of being delivered to the King’s attorney-general, a statement of all tiro inhabitant 
proprietors of slaves, farmers, or trustees, who may not have fiirnislied the census 
required by the first article. The chief commissary of general police will add a like 
statement resjDeotiiig the census to be furnished by the inhabitants of Port Louis. 

The fine incurred by those who may not have complied with the lirst article shall 
be twenty doUars. 

It .shall be fifty doUars for those who, after having been subsequently required, 
by the civil commissaries of the different quarters, and at Port Louis by the chief 
commissary of genei’al police, to furnish the census, with not having complied within 
eight days with the requisition. 

Lastly, those of the inhabitants proprietors, farmers or trustees, who, after having 
been again called upon, may have again allowed eight days to elapse, without render- 
ing the said census, ai’o to be considered in the same light as those inhabitants who 
may furnish an untrue census, and shall be subject, with I’ospeot to their nogroe 
slaves not entered in the census, to the punishments and lines to be docjreod by the 
3d and 4th Articles hereafter. 

Article 3 : Every negroe slave not included in tiie census roquhed by Article 1st, 
shall bo confiscated to the state, to be employed upon the public roads, if the pro- 
prietor, farmer or trustee, does not afford jaroof that the said negroe was in his 
possession, or was in existence in either of the two islands [Maiu’itius and Bourbon] 
at the date of or jjreviously to the 2d December 1810. 

Article 4 ; With the exception of the case xn’ovided for in the said Article 3, the 
fine shall be twenty times the amomit of the duty imposed upon eacli liead of slave, 
for those that may have been left out of the census. 

In case of relapse on the part of the same proprietor, farmer or trustee, they 
become subject to the conlisoation of all the slaves not entered in the census. 

Article 8: For the future, and commencing from the 1st of January in the year 
1816, all that has been directed by Articles 1, 2 and 7, shall take place during the 
month of January in each year, and in the three tir.st weeks of the month of February 
following. 

The time limits fixed in this Proclamation proved to be too short, and 
they were extended by a Proclamation of 6 July 1814.^ On 10 Llarclx 1815 
Governor Parquhar issued a Proclamation® concerning the slave census of 
1815, ordered ‘until the gracious orders of His E-oyal Highness tlie Prince 
Regent, on this subject, shall be known in an immediate and po.sitivo 
manner’. 

The annual Cen.9U8 was coimnenced but not completed, and no Returns for this 
year exist in this office ; and in the month of April a Proclamation was i.ssuod i,ho 
Colonial Government, rendering the Tax Rolls for 1814 applicnblo j,o the levy of the 
taxes for 1816.^ 

In the meantime the Prince Regent had made on 24 September 1814 
an Order in Council for the Registration of Slaves in Maiiritiu.s.'^ It jivo- 

^ French text Code Farquliar, pp. 88-9, No. 144. 

® French text ibid., pp. 104-5, No. 161. 

“ ‘Eeturn of the Slave Population of the Isle of France’, dated Internal Revenues Office, Port 
Louis, 7 Mar, 1827, Return of the Slave Population ofthe Seychelles and of the Isle of France, 

The Proolaiaation referred to was issued on 25, Apr. ; see Bonnefoy, p. 245. 

* The Original Order in Oomieil for the Registration of Slaves. 'L’liis Order comprises alinut 
16,000 words ; to it is attached the model of a filled-up aohedule. Governor Furquhar had himself 
planned tlie establishment of such a registry; see his Dispatch of 18 Nov. LSI 4 to Kurl l>,ithui:it 
{Papers relative to the Slave Trade 1S11~1S17, pp. 99-100). 
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vicled for the establishment of a public registry the publication of the 
Order at the Isle of France the appointment of a registrar of slaves ; 
the accommodation of the registry ; the books to be kept by the registrar ; the 
return of schedules or lists by the possessors of slaves ; the entry of the par- 
ticulars in the registry hooks ; the delivery of certified copies of the entries in 
the registry boohs ; theinspection of the entries-, delayed registration ; the closing 
and authenticating of the primary registration (VMch shall thenceforth 
be called “The original Registry of the Slaves of the Isle of France and its 
Dependencies” ’) ; an alphabetical index of all slaves registered and of the 
plantations and owners’ names ; duplicates of the books of original registry 
and the indexes ; the Annual Return of slaves ; the examination of these 
annual returns by the registrar and their registration in the registry 
books ; the fees of the registrar; special checks on returns of neio imgjorted 
slaves ; the registration of delayed annual rehirns ; the preparation of an ab- 
stract of the annual returns ; a duplicate of the abstract ; the transmittal of 
the original abstract to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department in England ; the dealing with complaints of persons 
aggrieved by default or misconduct of the registrar ; the abandonment of 
other annual returns of slaves ; the penalties for offences by the registrar, 
his deputy, assistant, or clerk ; the penalties fen- offences by the possessors of 
slaves ; the liabilities of tenants, mortgagees, mortgagors, and trustees, 
See., in possession of slaves; penalties for holding in slavery coloured per- 
sons illegally imported ; the admission of slaves as witnesses ; the receipt 
in court of certified extracts from registry books ; the fees of the registrar for 
certificates and searches ; the prohibition of the registrar to own slaves and 
to absent himself from the island without leave. 

The main provisions of the Order in Council read as follows S 
Whebbas it is deemed expedient to provide more effectually for the prevention 
of the illegal and clandestine importation of Slaves into the Isle of France and its 
dependencies ; it is therefore this day ordered by His Royal Higlmesa the Prince 
Regent, in the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, and by and with the advice 
of His Majesty’s Privy Council j — 

That there shall be establislied within the Isle of France a public registry, for the 
registration and enrolment of the names and descriptions of all Negroes, Mulattoes 
and Mustees, who now are, or at any time hereafter shall be held in a state of slavery 
within the said island and its dependencies, and of the births and deaths of all such 
slaves. 

And it is hereby further ordered, that the said registrar shall forthwith provide 
two largo blank paper books, strongly and durably bound, for the purpose of the 
registry and enrolment huroiuafter directed, one of which books shall be intituled 
‘Registry of Plantation Slaves,’ and the other ‘Registry of Personal Slaves;’ in 
which said first-mentioned book shall be entered and registered, as liereinafter 
directed, the names and descriptions of all slaves which belong to, and are usually 
worked or emx>loyod upon any partienlar plantation or plantations within the said 
island; and in the other of which said books shall be entered and registered in like 
nmnnor tlio names and descriptions of all slaves employed in domestic labour, or in 
any handicraft, art or trade within the said island, or in inanning or navigating any 

■ ^ The provisions in italics are shown below. 

A For manyyoai's after the capitulation the island was called eithor the Mfliiritiu.? or the Isle of 
Fronoa, ^ . - y ; 
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vessels or boats belonging to the ports of the said island, or which are let or hhed 
by theii- O’swiers for the purpose of agricultural labour, commonly called task -work, 
on plantations not belonging to the owners of such slaves, and m general all slaves 
within or belonging to the said island, which are not attached to any particular 
plantation or plantations, and therewith owned, held or possessed ; all which several 
descriptions of slaves shall for the purposes of this Or-der be distinguished from 
plantation slaves, by the general name of Personal Slaves. 

And it is hereby fiu-ther ordered, that within tlnee calendar months from and 
after the public notification of this Order in the Isle of France as aforesaid, every 
person who shall then be resident in the island or its dependencies, and who shall 
be in possession of any plantation slaves or slave within the said island or its depen- 
dencies . . . , or who then shall own or possess any slave or slaves whatsoever within 
the said island or its dependencies, whatever his teniu-e of or title to the same may 
be, shall respectively make and deliver upon oath to the registrar so to be appointed, 
such schedules, lists and particulars in writing, subscribed by him, her or tliein, to 
be called his or her Original Retm-n of Slaves, as are hereinafter mentioned ; (that 
is to say), every ijorson in possession of any plantation as aforesaid, sliall so make 
and return a schedule or list in writing for each plantation witliin the said islniid 
or its dependencies, of which he or she shall be then in possession in any of the 
rights or characters aforesaid, thorem specifying, in the first place, the name by which 
the plantation is usually called or knowir, and when two or more plantations are 
held and occupied together by the same iserson, and cultivated by the same body 
or gang of negro slaves, the names of each of the said plantations so jointly held 
and cultivated, and in what parish, quarter or other division of the said island or 
its dependencies every such plantation is situated, and whether the same is a sugar 
plantation, or a coffee or cotton plantation, or of what other description ; and in 
the next place, the name or names of the present owner or owners of such plantation 
or plantations, as well as of the person or persons then in possession of the same and 
making such return, and the right or character in which he, she or they then held 
such possession' . . . j and when the j)roporty or possession of any such plantation 
has been changed within seven years prior to such return thereof, then the said 
schedule shall also mention the name of the late owner or proprietor, and in whoso 
tenure or occupation the same lately was ; and every person making a return of any 
slave or slaves not attached or belonging to any plantation in the said island or its 
dependencies, hereby called ‘personal slaves, ’ shall so return a list or schedule in 
writing, containing in the first place his own name and description, or the name and 
description of such other person or poraons being the owner or owners of such slave 
or slaves on whoso behalf the return is mado, and the right or character in which ho, 
she or they then hold possession of and claim title to such slave or slaves . . . ; mid 
if such personal slave or slaves shall have been purchased or acquired within seven 
years prior to such return, then the name or names of the seller or former owner 
thereof; and after such descriptions as aforesaid of such plantation, and of the owner 
or owners of such personal slaves respectively in the said schedule, the parties making 
the said returns shall proceed to name, describe and enumerate distinctly tlioroon 
the several Negro, Mulatto or other slaves then attached or belonging to the same 
plantation, or to the same owner or owners, by distinct lists in maimor following ; 
that is to say, in the first place, such schedule shall contain a list of all slaves who 
have husbands or wives, either by actual marriage or Icnown and constant cohabita- 
tion, or who have parents or children, brothers or sisters among the slaves of tiro 
said plantation, or of the same owner or owners, which list shall bo intitulcfl "rho 
List of Families and Slaves on the Plantation of A.B.’ (inserting the proper name 
of the plantation, or ‘of O.D. the owner of personal slaves.’ as the case may he) ; 
and the said list shall he divided into as many sections as there are different families 
to be inserted therein, and each section shall be intituled ‘The Family of A.B.’ 
inserting the name of the superior relation, or where there are only brothfus or other 
relations of the same degree, the name of the elder individual ; and each of tlin said 
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soliedules shall also contain two other lists, in one of which shall be inserted the 
names of such male slaves, and in the other of such female slaves, as have no wives 
or husbands, parents or childi-en, brothers or sisters among the slaves of the same 
plantation, or the some owner or owners ; which lists shall be respectively intituled, 
‘General List of Male Slaves,’ and ‘General List of Female Slaves,’ on the plantation 
of A.B. (inserting the proper name of the plantation), or ‘belonging to C.D.’ as the 
case may bo. 

And all the slaves attached to or belonging to the same plantation, or the same 
owner or owners, shall bo named and described in the said schedule respectively, 
in the particular lists or sections to which they respectively belong, in the maimer 
and form following ; (that is to say). 

The schedule or jiaper containmg each of the said lists shall be divided mto eight 
perpendicular colwnns of convenient breadths respoetivoly, hrtitulod at the heads 
thereof. Names, Surnames, Colours, Employment, Ago, Stature, Country, and Marks ; 
to which shall bo added, hi the lists of families, a nmth column, of convenient breadth, 
intituled Relations ; and the more clearly to distinguish the doscriptioa of each par- 
ticular slave, as many horizontal linos, with convenient spaces between them, shall 
be drawn across the said perpendicnlai' lines or colmnns, as are equal hi number to 
the number of slaves to bo inserted in each list.‘ 

And it is further hereby ordered, that within three calendar months, to be com- 
puted from the time horoinbofore appointed for the makmg and delivery of the said 
returns or schedules, every return or schodulo that shall have been duly made and 
delivered to the said registrar, or any of his said deputies, shall by him, his clerks or 
assistants, bo entered and copied in a fair, distinct and legible manner, in the proper 
book to bo by the said registrar appointed for the registry and enrolment of slaves 
as afore.said .... 

And it is hereby firrther ordered, that an office copy, certified as such by the said 
registrar, of the rogistry of slaves belonging to any plantation, or to any particular 
owner or owners, shall at the request and charge of tho owner or owners, or party 
or parties who made the return, be made and delivered to him, her or them by the 
said registrai’, and for which there shall bo charged no more than at the rate of one 
penny sterling for every slave therein named; ami all persons shall have free liberty 
to inspect tho said register books, in the iwosonco of the registrar or his assistants, 
for tho purpose of ascertaining that the rotm-ns and lists by them, or on their behalf 
delivered, have been accurately registered in maimer aforesaid. 

And it is hereby further ordered, that when and so soon ns all the original returns 
or scliedulos, which shall have been delivered to the said registrar pursuant to this 
Order, shall have been fairly entered and registered as aforesaid, which shall be done 
and completed within the term of six calendar months from and after the first public 
notification of this Order in the Isle of France aforesaid, the registrar shall give 
notice thereof forthwith to tho governor, lieutenant-governor, or other penson having 
the chief civil command under His Majesty within the said island for tho timo bemg ; 
and such governor, lioutonant-govemor, or commander-m-ohief, shall thereupon 
publickly notify to tho inliabitants of the said island and its dependencies, in such 
manner as he shall doom moist fit and effectual, tliat the rogistry of slaves is ready 
to be verified before him, as far as respects the origmal registry of slaves now within 
the said island and its dependencies, or belonging thereto, and is and will continue 
open at the propor office, for the inspeotion of all persons who have made roturiis 
of Blave.s for insertion therein, for tho term of two calendar months from tho date 
of such notification, to the intent that they may be satisfied of tho accuracy of the 

Here followed detailed instniotions conooming the fiUlng-up of each column. To cpioto one 
oxamplo! ‘In tho seventh of the said columns shall be inserted, not only whether the slave is au 
African or Creole negro, hut if an African, the name of the country or district of Africa from which 
he or she was brought, and if a Oreole slave, the name of the island or colony in wliich .such slave 
was born, or from wbioh he or she was hroughty according to the best of the knowledge or informa - 
tion and belief of tho owner or other party making the return.’ 
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said registry; and that if any owners or possessors of slaves, within or holonging 
to the said island, have, from any accident or unavoidable impediment, hitherto 
omitted to return proper schedules or lists of their slaves into the said registry, as 
by this order required, they must immediately apply to the said governor, lieutenant- 
governor, or civil commander-in-ohief, who, upon satisfactory proof that such 
omission has not been wilful, has power to make an order for the admission and 
registration of their returns or schedules hy the registrar; but that if this remedy 
is not taken, so as to obtain such registration within the said term of two months, 
the omission cannot afterwards be sujiplied. 

And it is hereby further ordered, that after the expiration of twelve calendar 
months, to bo computed from the time when the said original registry shall bo 
completed and authenticated as aforesaid, on the 1st day of .lanunry, or within 
thirty days after that day in every year, every person resident in the said island 
or its dependencies, who shall be in possession of any plantation within the same . . . , 
or who shall own or possess any slave or slaves whatsoever within tlio said island or 
its dependencies, whatsoever his or her tenure of or title to the same may ho, shall 
make and deliver upon oath to the registrar of slaves for the time being, an account 
or schedule in writing, by liim or her subscribed, to be called, ‘The Aimual Keturii 
of Slaves,’ containing a true and particular account of all births and deaths of 
plantation slaves upon or belonging to the plantation for which, and of personal 
slaves belonging to the person or persons on whoso behalf such aimual return is made, 
within the year preceding; or in the case of the first of such annual returns, within 
the year and portion of a j'ear tliat shall have elapsed since tho said original returns 
were made ; and also an account of all deductions from or additions to the former 
stock of slaves belonging to such plantation, or to such jiorsoii or persons within 
the same periods, by other means than deaths or births, whether the same shall have 
happened by permanent desertion, sale, or otlior transfer of property, or enfranchise- 
ment, or by the return of fugitive slaves, formerly registered as permanent deserters, 
or by purchase, succession, reversion, or other lawful acquisition, within the said 
island, or lawful importation from other British colonies, which particular cause or 
mode of deduction or addition shall in all cases be distinctly specified in such annual 
returns ; and in cases of purchase, or other acquisition or sale, or other transfer or 
manumission of slaves formerly registered, tho registered name and description of 
every such nowly purchased, or acquired, or transferred, or manumitted slave, and 
of his or her former plantation, owner or owners, shall also be sat forth at large in 
such aimual return ; and in respect of infant slaves formerly vagister(’d, or slaves who 
had not at the time of the original registration thereof attained to thoii- lull stature, 
the said annual returns sliall specify their then existing stature, hj' aet.iifil inoasurc- 
ment, and shall also state aaid describe any distinguishing bodily defect or doformit,y, 
the effect of accident or disease, which may have materially altered tho former 
description of any slaves, under the title of ‘Marks,’ since tho last return, witli tho 
causes of any such alteration; and every such ajinual roturn shall also contain all 
such further particulars, in respect of every newly acquired slave named therein, 
as are hereinbefore directed to ho contained, in the said original roturns; and wJieu 
by the death of the owner, or any other causti, there shall have boon, within the 
period to wliieh the return relates, any change of property in, and jiossossion of any 
personal slave, from the owner or owners under whose names tho same wore regis- 
tered, to any new owner or owners, such change of proiierty and 2 JOss('.ssion shall 
also be mentioned in the said annual returns ; and such annual roturns shall also 
state the whole number of slaves then belonging to tho plantation, owner or owners, 
mentioned in such returns .... 

And it is hereby further ordered, that the said registrar shall bo entitled to demand 
and receive for registering every return of slaves by him registered tho sum of ton 
shiUings sterling money, and tho further sum of one shilling like monej’' for every 
slave mentioned or described in every such return, and no more, to he paid by tlio 
party or parties making such return; provided always, that no slave so returiied as 
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new imported into tlie said island shall be registered, nor shall any return contahimg 
any slave or slaves so described be received as a coiTect return, unless it shall appear 
by a certificate from the collector or chief officer of the customs, as well as by the 
affidavit in writing of the importer or party maldng such return (which certificate 
and affidavit shall always be brought into and filed in the registry within twenty-one 
days from the time of the importation of any such slave or slaves), that such slave 
or slaves was or were lawfully imported with regular certificates from some other 
British colony .... 

And it is hereby further ordered, that no annual return of slaves shall on any 
pretext be received to be registered, after the said tune hereinbefore limited, (to wit) 
the first day of February ui each year ; but if any owner or owners, possessor or 
possessors of slaves within the said island or its dependencies, shall have omitted 
to make his, her or their return thereof in any year, at or before the said annual 
period, and if such owner or owners, possessor or possessors, or any other person, 
who at the time of such omission was or shall have since become the owner or 
possessor, whether in his own right or hi the right of any otiier person or persons 
as aforesaid, of any slave or slaves so omitted to bo returned, sliall at the tune of 
maldng his or their next annual return, make oath before the said registrar, and 
prove to his satisfaction by such other credible evidence, as from the nature of the 
case may be reasonably expected andrequu-ed, that such omission was not wilful, but 
arose from some specified accident, or other unavoidable impediment, or from the 
neglect or default of some person or persons, other than the true and absolute owner 
of the said slave or slaves, who was in possession thereof at the time of such neglect 
of default, it shall be lawful for such party or parties, so makmg his, her or their 
return for the next followmg year, with the consent of the said registrar, to insert 
in such return for the next following year (but not afterwards), such account as is 
hereinbefore directed of the births and deaths, and of all other deductions from or 
additions to the stock of slaves, in respect of which such return is made, which 
happened within the two last preceding years, distinguishing nevertheless the 
respective deductions and additions in each year .... 

And it is hereby further ordered, that on or before the first day of March m each 
year the said registrar shall carefvdly make out a general acoormt or abstract of all 
the annual returns that shall have been made and registered in that year as afore- 
said, wherem shall be inserted, in alphabetical order, in two divisions, the one 
containing lolantation slaves, and the other personal slaves, the effect of each armual 
return, according to the registration thereof, (to wit) the registered names of the 
plantations or owners, the numbers of bh'ths and deaths of slaves, with their names 
and descriptions, and the amount and particulars of all other deductions or additions, 
respectively specified in each return j and also the whole remainhig or existing nmnber 
of slaves, then appearing by the registry to belong to sucli plantation or owner, for 
which or whom tlio return has been made .... 

And it is hereby ordered, that from and after the opening of the public registry 
of slaves hereby established, it shall not be necessary for any master or owner of 
slaves withm the said island or its dependencies, to make out any other annual list 
or return of slaves than that hereby required, any previous law or ordinance or 
proclamation to the contrary notwitbstanding. 

And it is hereby further ordered, that if any person or persons making any such 
original or annual return of slaves as aforesaid, shall falsely and wilfully insert 
therein any name or names, description or descriptions of any slave or slaves, or 
pretended slave or slaves belonging to any plantation or plantations, owner or 
owners, Imowing that such slave or slaves, or pretended slave or slaves, as shall be 
so named or described, doth not, or do not in fact belong at the tirno of making 
such return, to such plantation or plantations, owner or owners, any person or 
persoirs so offending shall forfeit for every slave or pretended slave so falsely 
returned, the sum of 1001. sterling money . . ., the one m.oiety thereof to the use of 
the governor, lioutenant-govemor, or civil commander-in-chief, withm the said 
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island for the time being, and the other moiety thereof to the use of such person 
as shall inform, sue and prosecute for the same .... 

And it is hereby further ordered, that from and after the said final closing and 
authentication of the said original registry of slaves in the said island, every slave 
within the said island or its dependencies, not so registered as a slave, shall be deemed 
and taken to be the property of His Majesty, except only fugitive slaves from any 
other of His Majesty’s dominions, who may be apiorehended within the said island, 
and who shall be detained in custody, by authority of any court or magistrate, for 
the purpose of being delivered up to then owners. 

Provided alwaj's, that no such slave not duly registered as a slave upon any annual 
return of slaves, shall be deemed to be the property of His Majesty, until it shall 
be seen whether at the next annual period for making such returns, or within such 
further periods as are hereinafter in certain eases allowed, such defect of registration 
may not bo proved, oit the part of his or her owner or ownor.g, to have arisen from 
accident, or some tmavoidable or excusable cause, such as is hereinbefore and herein- 
after in certain cases allowed and provided for j and whetlier such defect may not bo 
thereupon, at such next annual period of registration, or within svicli further period 
as aforesaid, lawfully remedied and supplied, in manner horombeforo and lioroiiuil'tor 
directed .... 

And it is hereby further oi'dered, that the said registrar shall bo entitled to have 
and receive, for every certificate by him given of any extract from or entry in the 
said registry, the sum of ten sliilling.s sterling ; and for every hundred wortls therein 
contained beyond the first hundred words, the sum of two shillings like money, and 
no more, from the party requiring and obtaining the same ; and for every .searoli in 
the said registry, the sum of five shillings lilce money, and no more .... 

The Order in Council was published in Mauritius towards the end of 
April 1815,'^ and came into force on 1 May. In a Proclamation of 4 July‘S 
Governor Farquhar complained about the slow^ progress of registration 
and warned the slave owners that all the slaves not registered by 31 July 
would be confiscated. But in a Proclamation of 18 July® he extended 
the time limit to 31 August. In a Notice of 13 September'^ he rejected the 
request of some inhabitants to grant a further general delay, but advised 
them that all slave owners would have an opportunity in the folloivung 
December and January to verify and supplement the registrations. Five 
days later he wrote to Earl Bathurst : 

I have the honour to inform your lordship, that the period for making tho Kctnrns 
of the Schedules of the Slaves in this Colony, tmder the Slavo Kogislration Ordi- 
nance, having expired at the commencement of this month, I have much }>lcnsnro 
in stating, that I have reason to believe that very few, if an}’-, of tho i)ihal)itants 
have neglected to conform to that primary and fundamental ])rovision. 1’ljis wus 
not, however, acoomplislied without much perseverance on the part of tho oflicei's 
of govermnent, and an unremitting attention to instruct tho poujilc in tlioir true 
interests, and in the consequences that would inevitably result from neglect or 
indisposition to fulfil the conditions of the law. It was not nnaccoirqiiiniod i)y an 
appearance of refractory opposition, on the part of a portion of Uio lower class of 
inhabitants, whose prejudices against tho measure had been worked uixni by certain 

^ See islotioo of 2 June 1816, Code Parquhar, p. 110, No. 167; Proclamiition of Ul July 1816, 
ibid., pp. 168-9, No. 204. Earl Bathurst transmitted the Order to Governor Ksiquliur on 24 Oct. 
1814 {see 0.0. 168, vol. iii, pp. 26-7), and the Governor was informed by a letter of J 0 Nov. tliat 
‘four Boxes oontaining Books and Papers for the Registration of Slaves in tho t.slo of Fraiirc have 
been sliipped for that Colony’ (see ibid., p. 29), Governor Parquhar aclmowlcdgod tlio receipt of 
tho first dispatch on 2 Apr. 1815 (see Papers relative to the Slave Trade 1S1J~IS17, pp. 100 1). 

“ Prenoh text Code Parqahar, p. 112, No. 171. ’ Preuoh text ibid., No. 172. 

* Erenoh text ibid., p. 133, No. 178. 
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ill-disposed and worthless people, who seized the occasion of public irritation to 

urge the inhabitants to resist the law. 

The only consequence that resulted from thase mischievous efforts, consisted in 
an aasemhlago, at Grand Port, of fom- or five hundred inhabitants, of the lowest 
clnss, which was (juolled by the first intimation of the approach of a military force.' 

But the assumption that very few, if any, of the inhabitants had neg- 
lected to conform with the law was wrong. In a further dispatch of 20 
October 181G, in which Governor Farquhar submitted to Earl Bathurst 
the various steps by which he liad ‘conducted the registration ordinance, 
from its first appearance in this colony on the Ist April 1815, until its ful- 
filment’, he wrote: 

In order to make the proprietors and inhabitants fully acquainted with all the 
provisions of the law, a number of copies of the ordhianeo were i^rinted and dis- 
tributed gratis to all the respectable inhabitants of the different districts of the 
island, and in our weekly newspaper the law wa.s published enthe ; the necessity of 
an unreserved and immediate compliance was also enforced by repeated notices in 
the Gazette, and circulars to the magistrates and civil commissaries : 

It is my duty to hiform yom lordship, that there appeared, notwithstandhig all 
these steins, a strongly marked disinchnation on the part of the proprietors and 
inhabitants, to the execution of this law," from the enforcing of which they feared 
the introduction of innumerable evils; and the period prescribed by the law 
approached, without a single proprietor or inhabitant of note having registered a 
single slave. 

In these circumstances it became indispensable to prevent the extensive calamities 
which would inevitably have arisen from a confiscation of the great mass of the Slave 
population to the profit of the State, a measure which its impracticability alone could 
save from beiirg the source of infinite mischief. It was equally indispensable not to 
recede, but to carry the law into full execution and effect, as intended by the ordi- 
nance of His Royal Higlmess the Prince Regent in Council. The only unobjectionable 
means which offered for this purpose were, first, an extension of the time of delay, 
during which no influence or exertion should be spared to induce the chief proprietors 
to set au example of obedience to the law in their different districts ; for this delay 
also there was sufficient reason, in the absence of the registrar, who was unable to 
commence his functions till after tlie period prescribed by the law. 

The expenses attending the execution of this law wore also considered as oppres- 
sive, from the circumstance of the impost on the Slaves being already os high as the 
planter could possibly afford to pay, and also that, in its origin, it was levied for the 
express pm'pose of defraying all charges oomiected with the security of that class 
of the population. I was therefore inclined favourably to consider the application 
of the registrar on that subject, a copy of which is subjoined ; and allowed him to 
receive in payment of the registration, promissory notes for the amount, until your 
lordship’s pleasure should be Imown, with a modification in favour of the indigent ; 
exempting such as wore absolutely incapable of payment, from the distress tlioy 
would have been liable to by the seizure and sale of the means of their Bubsistcn(;e.“ 

^ JPapers relative to the Slave Trade 1S11~1S17, p. 104. Governor Farquhar stated, furthermore, 
that the opposition against registration was instigated by ‘Emissaries dispatched from France, 
for the purpose of seizing the first favorable opportunity, of subverting the Government of the 
Colony, and restoring it to Prance’ (0.0. 167, vol. xxyi), and Earl Bathurst, in his reply of .7 Mar. 
1810 said: ‘It is in no degree surprising that the Emissaries of Bonaparte shouJd have availed 
themselves of this Disposition to excite a feeling in the Colony favorable to the Ohjeota of his 
Ambition’ (0.0. 108, vol. iii, pp, 82-3). See also Pitot, L'lh Maurice {IS10~1S23), p. 103. 

" See also Report of the Gommissimiers of Inquiry upon the Slave Trade at Mauritius { 1828), p. 13. 

“ Papers relative to the Slave Trade 1811-1817, pp. 110-11, See also the Memorial of the Begis- 
trar to Governor Farquhar, 19 June 1816 (ibid., p, 111): 

‘ . . . the state of actual indigence, in which a very large portion of the inhabitants exists, render 
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While the opposition of the slave owners greatly hampered progress, 
tlie Administration itself was likewise slow in entering the declarations in 
the registry book, and by a Proclamation of 7 December 1816^ the time 
limit for closing the registry was extended from 10 December to 10 April 
1816.2 

The delays in registration made it impossible to take a new census in 
1 8 1 6,2 and an Order in Council made by the Prince Regent on 18 Septem- 
ber 1816'* stipulated that in future only triennial Returns of Slaves be 
made by jiersons possessing slaves in the Isle of Prance and its Dependen- 
cies.-'* The next slave census, therefore, became due in 1819,® and a Pro- 
clamation of 24 December 1818^ prescribed that all possessors of slaves 
should furnish the data concerning their slaves on 1 January 1819 or in the 
course of the following 20 days in accordance with the Order in Council of 
24 September 1814.2 tliis census proved to be a failure, and since 
moreover the earlier tradition of enumerating every year the whole popu- 
lation had fallen into oblivion,” Major-General Darling, on 18 June 1819, 

tliem utterly incfipablo of paying the fees enjoined by the law ; and the more affluent will, but with 
the utmost difficulty, be induced to submit to this additional burthen ; the more particularly since 
a tax already exists, as your exceUenoyis well aware, intituled the“Ta.xo du Maroimage,” which 
was inipoaed with a perfect understanding, that no further contribution would at any time be 
demanded on account of slaves, 

‘It may bo objected that the law provides for the duo oxeoution of its enactments, by the 
penalties to which persons refusing to conform to them become amenable ; bub the inutility of 
adopting measures of extreme severity for default in tire payment of fees, on the part of persons 
utterly dostitut(3 of nil means, (and it is to be observed, that such persons constitute not less than 
one-third of the community), must bo perfectly apparent to your excellency. ’ 

' French text Code. Farqrthar, p. 140, No. 189. 

“ By a Government Notice of 10 Apr. 1816 (French text ibid., p. 147, No. 196) the inhabitants 
were advised that the two months granted for verifying and supplementing the registrations 
would start oil that date. See also Jieport of the Commissioners of Inquiry upon the Slave Trade at 
Mauritius (1828), pp. 13-14: ‘ . . . returns of upwards of 7,000 slaves w'ere licensed by the Gover- 
nor to be registered in the succeeding two months . . . . ’ 

® The direct taxes for 1816 w'ere assessed on the basis of the registrations for 1816 ; see Procla- 
mation of 19 July 1816 (French text Code Farquhar, pp. 168-9, No. 204). See also lietwm of the 
Slave Population of the Seyehellea and of the Me of France, pp. 4-6 ; 1816-17. ‘ The annual Census 
having been discontinued, in oonseiinence of the triennial registration of slaves, no Returns for 
tliose years exist in this office, and the CoUeotor’s Tax EoE w'aa ordered to bo made up from the 
Returns deposited in. the Registration of Slaves Office. The roUs thus framed served for the w'hole 
of this period ... .’ 

■* B'renoh text Code Farquhar, p. 201, No. 282, 

“ See also Dispatch from Earl Bathurst to Governor Farquhar, 28 Oct. 1818 (C.O. 168, vol. iii, 

p. 116). 

“ However, a Proclamation of 30 Oct. 1818 (French text Code Farquhar, pp. 1D9-200, No. 277) 
had ordered that a slave census be taken in Port Louis and suburbs within ten days, 

’’ l!>enoh text ibid., p. 201, No, 282. See also Bonnefoy, p. 396. 

® By Government Notice of 29 Jan. 1819 (English text Eecueil dea Lois ISIO, pp. 2-3) the time 
limit was extended to 28 Fch. A model of a fiUed-up schedule was published in a Government 
Notice of 6 Feh. (Frenoh text ibid., pp. 3-4). A Government Notice of 18 Feb. (English text ibid., 
pp. 7-8) mged the inhabitants once more to act speedily and in any case before the end of the 
month, but a new Notice (ibid., p. 8), of 26 Feb. extended the time limit to 6 Mar. See also Pitot, 
Ij He Maurice {lS10-lS23),pp. 243-6. — ^Whenever I found a French and an English text, I give the 
source only for the latter, 

“ See ibid,, p. 263. Charles Telfair, in a letter to the Acting Chief Seoretary to Government, 
dated 27 Sept. 1826 (Beturn of Slaves on the Bel Ombre Estate, &c., pp. 42-3), described the position 
as follows; 

‘The tax-rolls had, in their original form, not only served for the collection of the capitation 
tax, but had also been considered as numerical returns of the various castes and ages of which the 
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isriiied !i n(3^v Proclamation^ tJie main provisions of which were as fol- 
lows; 

Wiereas it. lias been recognized tlmt the Laws of this Colony, which at all time.s 
have required that the Inhabitants should furnish a yearly census of their families 
and slaves, have for object, on the one hand the regulation of the Taxes, established 
for meeting tlie Public expenditure, and on the other, to make Oovomment fully 
acquainted with a subject at once connected with the Internal Police and good 
order; and wliereas the Order in Council of September 24th 1814, relative to the 
Slave Registration, and the Triennial Census by which it has been followed, have 
a tendency totally different, and are inadequate to the purposes above related, and 
wllich are jirovidod for by old established regulations. — And whereas taking into 
consideration the great importance of no longer deferring to revive, tho’ in a different 
and more .simple form, the execution of previous enactments touching the Yearly 
Census, tlie more so as the inconveniences, which have resulted from a non-con- 
formity therewith, since the Year 1815, have been sensibly felt. 

It is lioreby ordered and directed. 

Article Isfc. That on or before tho fifteenth of July next, all and every Inhabitant 
posse.s.sed ol SIavo.s or iunnoveable property in the Town of Port Loui.«, — ^All lieads 
ot Families, and every other Individuals resident on this Island, shall furnish their 
Census for tho Year 1819, according to the form hereafter setforth. 

Ailiclo 2d All Por-sons who within the time prescribed, may not have confovined 
to the provisions of tlio foregoing article, shall bo subject to a fine of Twenty Dollars, 
which shall neither be remitted nor moditied ; — And in tho event of a seoond month, 
being allowed to pass over without giving in their Census, conformably to the said 
article, they shall bo moreover arneroed in double the sum, and further condemned 
to pay twice tho amount of the Tax, to which they may be subject, either on their 
moveable property, or on the Slaves belonging to them, upon the proofs and verifioa- 
tions which the Collector of Internal Revenues may be enabled to obtain in this 
regard, 

Article 4th. In the course of the present month, printed forms will be delivered 
at tho Offices of tho respective Civil Commissaries, for tho Country Districts, and 
at the General Police Office, for the Town of Port Louis, and tho mode of fllling them 
up, will be pointed out to those Individuals, who are required to fiu'iiish a Census, 
as prescribed by tho First Article of this Proclamation Tho said Census must 
likewise be in Duplicate, of which one Copy dated and certified by tho Person who 
may have furnished it, shall be returned to him after having been signed by the 
Civil Commissary of his respective District, or by one of the Chief Commissaries of 
Police for the Town of Port Louis, — the other Copy, equally dated, certified and 

popnLition consists ; from wliicli an e.stimate might be formed of the proportion of each nation and 
class, white, free, oolonred and black, existing in the island. 

‘But in the year 1814, when the local government e.stabhshod. xmder Major Waugh, a registry 
of tho black population, tho returns were made to comprehend tho dosoriptivo arrd aominative 
roll of each black, 8.s well as the numerical returns contained in the ordinary tax-rolls, which 
served for the collection of tho revenue — one reoensement being thus made to answer these double 
objeots. 

‘This original nustitution of a registry having been superseded by His Majesty’s Order in 
Counoil, which came out and was put in force in 1815, the use of the tax-rolls was again limited 
to tho information of tho nuinorioal amount of blacks subject to taxation; and tho sanio degree 
of attention was not requisite in the summary details, because those could always be found when 
wmited, ivitli exactness, in tho census then established. 

‘ It may be observed also, that the tax-rolls and census wiU be found rarely to agree even in 
numbers. This arises partly from their being made out at different epochs of the year, and partly 
from a practice which was fonnerly prevalent, and perhaps is sUll so, of keeping off the tax-rolls 
all blacks who are lepers or idiots, or unable to work from infancy, or from decrepitude and age. . . . 

‘Tax-roUs are only furnished when called for by proclamation; and for the period between 181,5 
and 1819, no tax-rolls were required 

l Erigliah text BcoiiBtl d&s iois /S79, pp. 39-42. .■ 
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couiitor, signed, as is abovementioned, shall be transmitted in the coui-se of the month 
of August, to the Collector of Internal Revenues, to serve for and constitute the 
General Census, and the List on which the direct Taxes, for the Year 1819, are to 
be levied. 

Article 5th. The Census which is required by the Fu’st Article of this Proclama- 
tion, must be made according to the form, and contain the same declarations, as 
are specitied in tire regulations, prior to the Year 1815, with this exception, that 
instead of detailing the name and description of each Slave, it will be sufficient in 
the now Census, to enter .so many male Slaves, and so many female Slaves of each 
cast, the number of Children, under seven years of age, and the number above sixty 
years of age, and a recapitulation of these several numbers. 

Article (ith. Every false or mitrue declaration in the Census of the Slaves, will 
subject the Individual, who may have made it, to a penalty of Ten Delians for the 
first, and double that sum, for the second offence, and this for each erroneous state- 
ment contained in the said declaration — ^for every wilful omission in the number of 
Slave.s, which ougtit to be borne on the said Census: — the fine incurred for the first 
time, siiall be Twenty Dollars, for the second. Fifty Dollars, and the .same for each 
Slave, who may liave been omitted ; and for the third time, as is enacted by former 
regulations, tlie FSlave,s so neglected to be borne on the Census, shall bo confiscated. , . . 

Article 7th. The direct Ta,xe.s for the Year 181 9, shall bo precisely the same as those 
established and collected during the joreeeding years j adding thereto any further 
duties that may liavo been imposed by subsequent Proclamations. . . . 

According to the attached form the ‘Inhabitant’ had to state his name, 
residence, age, and birthplace, the year in -vyhich he had arrived in the 
Colony and on wliich ship, his occupation ; the name, birthplace, and age 
of his wife ; the names of his male and female children (including those 
absent) ; the number of his slaves by sex, age (7 years and over, under 7, 
over 00), and origin (Creoles, Malaga,sy, Mozambiques, Indians) ; details as 
to immovable property, vehicles, and agricultural acreage. 

A Notice of J 5 July,^ extended the period for giving in the returns to 
31 July. But the census proved to be unsatisfactory.® 

On 30 March 1820 the Governor issued a Proclamation,® the main pro- 
visions of which were the following : 

Art. f. In the course of the month of Ain'il next, all and every Inhabitant possessed 
of Slaves or immovable property m the Town of Port Louis, all heads of Families 
and every person residing m this eolonj'-, even if they po.sse.ss there no property, shall 
furnish their censu.s for the Year 1820 aeeordmg to the form .setforth and pre.soribed 
in the proclamation of 18 June 1819. 

Art. 111. A duplicate of the said census .shall be transmitted in the course of the 
month of May next to the Collector of Internal Revenues and shall serve to form 
the GoneralCensus or roll on which the direct Taxes for the Year 1820 aro to bo levied. 

A Proclamation of 8 May* prolonged ‘the period for furnishing the 
ccn.sus for the year 1820, conformably to the proclamation of the 30th. 

^ English text Itecueil des Lois 1819, p. 45. . 

. '■* The Intenial Revenues Office reported: ‘The annual Census was again deemed iieoessary, 
and re-e.stablished, in consequence of the defects found to exist in the triennial registration of 
slaves, as a ba.si3 for the levy of the capitation taxes, hut circumstances rendered it necessary that 
the taxes of this year should be levied partly according to the trienninl, partly according to the 
annual declarations of the proprietors, and the two are mixed up together in the Tax Rolls, in a 
manner which renders the only statement that could be derived from them rather defective’ 
{Bekirn of the Slave Population of the Seychelles and of the Isle of France, 1828, pp. 4-5). 

* Erench text Code Farquhar, p. 213, No. 302. 

’’ English text Reouail des Lois iSSO (1 Apr. to 31 Dec.), pp. 20-1. 
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of March last’ to 16 June, and a Proclamation of 4 July^ granted a further 

delay to 16 July,® 

‘The annual Census was not effected’ in 1821,® and a Proclamation of 
12 July^ provided that the levy of direct taxes for that year was to be 
based on the declarations furnished for the year 1820. 

The trieimial census of slaves was taken in the early part of 1822,® A 
Proclamation of 24 July 1822,® which was almost identical with that of 
18 June 1819, provided that the inhabitants should furnish their declara- 
tions within a fortniglit after the irublication of that Proclamation as a 
basis for the levy of the direct taxes for the year 1822.'^ By a Proclamation 
of 16 August® the time limit was extended to 31 August, and by a Procla- 
mation of 2 September® it was further extended to 25 September. 

A Proclamation of 10 June 1823,’^“ which in many respects was similar 
to that of 24 July 1822, asked for declarations to be furnished within a 
fortnight after its publication.^^ 

A Proclamation of 26 January 1824^® resembled in many respects the 
Proclamations of 24 July 1822 and 10 June 1823, but emphasized more 
strongly the all-inclusive character of the census. This will appear from 
the following provisions : 

Hia Excollonoy . . . deeming it e.xpedioiit to require tlie full execution of the 
original regulations, at one time duly observed iu this Colony, which direct that the 
Annual Census should contain and specify tiie families of the Inhabitants and of 
every other free person residing tlierein, and also to make such new provisions as 
may more especially tend to shew tiio actual state of the free population in all its 
classes, and in short to particularly recommend to the Civil Commi.ssaries, eticli in 
hi.s reapeetivo district, tlie most sisrupiilous observance of these regulations not less 
ea.seutial for securing the intornal tranquillity of tlie Island, than for giving effect 
to the measures which are calculated to meliorate its situation and promote its 
welfare. 

Has decreed and decrees : . , . 

Article 2d. From the date hereof to the 16th of Maroh next, all Inliabitanta 
possessed of Slaves or irainoveable property in the town of Port-Louis, are required 
to furnish their Cen.sus or annual declaration, as is provided by the Proclamation 
of tlie 24th of July 1822. 

This Cen.sus, independent of the slavG.s and immoveable proiierby of which they 
may be posaea.sed in the Town of Port-Louis, must also contain their Christian and 

‘ English text Etcueil des Lois 1820 (1 Apr. to 31 Dec.), p. 42. 

^ See also Pitot, L’lle Maurice {1810-1828), p. 348. 

® See Relurn of the Slave Popitlalmi of the Seychelles and of the Ide of France, p, 4. 

* Preach text Itecueil des Lois 1821, p. 90. 

° A Goveramont Notice of 4 Feb. 1822 (English text ibid. 1822, p. C) provided that ‘in con- 
sequenoe of several intervening Holydays together with a succession of heavy Rains, by which 
the regular communications in the several districts of the Island have been considerably impeded 
and in many cases rendered impraotioahle’ the period for the completion of tho Triennial Returns 
he extended to 20 Mar. A further Government Notice of 10 Mar. (ibid., p. 30) extended tho period 
to 1 Jlay. See also Pitot, L'lle Maurice (1810-1823), p. 453. 

“ Pronoh text Beaucil des iois 4532, pp. 77-9. 

^ The now Proclamation stated explicitly that ‘ even those who may not po-ssos-s any property 
shall furnish a deolai-ation’. ^ ’Fieaeh tmt llceueil des Lois 1822, p. 8i, 

. “. Preneh text ibid., pp. 87-8. A" French text ibid. 4523, pp. 69-71. 

By a Proclamation of 16 July (French text ibid., p. 80) the time limit was extended to 31. 
Aug. See also Proolamiition of 26 Aug. (English text ibid., pp. 100-2). 

English text ibid. 4524, pp. 6r-10i .. ■■ 
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Rui'names, those of the several persons composing their families and those of such 
persons of the free population as may dwell or be resident with them specifying 
their employment, trade or profession. 

All persons not possessing Slaves or other property, residmg, or having a simple 
permission to remain, in the Island, are also required to furnish their Census or 
declaration, which shall contain their Christian and surnames, their familios and their 
employment, trade or profession. ... 

By Government Notice of 17 March^ the time limit was extended to 
31 March. 

A Proclamation similar to that of 25 January 1824 was issued on 
1 March 1826,^ the time limit fixed expiring on 16 May. 

A similar Ordinance of the Governor in CounciP ‘for prescribing, with 
respect to the Inhabitants of this Colony, the furnishing of Declarations 
or annual Returns for the present year 1826’* was issued on 17 April 1826. 
The time limit was to be 15 May, but it was extended by Government 
Notice of 24 May® to 15 June. 

In the meantime the King, on 30 January 1826, had made a new Order 
in Council® concerning the registration of slaves in Mauritius. In his letter 
of transmittal, dated 26 February 1826, Earl Bathurst wrote to Lieutenant- 
General Cole : 

In the Order in Council which I transmit, to you, tlio various suggestions which 
have been made for the improvement of the law by yoiu' predecessors in the govern- 
ment of the Maixritius, and by Mr. Sinitli, the late chief judge, have been adopted 
as far as they appeared consistent with the spirit of the original measure. For your 
guidance it will be convenient to explain in general the nature and the reasons of 
the now regulations which are now to be established. 

The imijerfoot manner in which the returns have been hitherto made by the 
proprietors of Slaves, whether attributable to the difficulty of miderstariding the 
duty required of them, as the defaulters themselves appear to allege, or to causes 
of a more discreditable nature, as has been suggested by others,’ is the first evil 
against which it has appeared necessary to take secimtiea for the future. For this 
purpose it has been decided to establish, in each of the quarters of the Island, an 
officer, who will be called the Assistant Registrar of Slaves of the quarter. . . . 

The defects in the existing registry of Slaves appear so numerous and con.sidei’ablo, 
that after the most serious attention to the subject, I have found myself comiDelled 
to lay before His Majesty my humble advice to commence again the whole process 
of registration from the beguming. For very obvious reasons I should have desired 

French text ihicl., p. 49. 

’ English text ibid. 1825, pp. 42-7. 

® The King had ordered on 9 Feb. 1825 tho cstablishniont of a Council in Mauritius (see Procla- 
mation of 12 Ang. 1825, English text ibid., pp. 191-2). 

No. 13, English text ibid. 1826, pp. 69-76; see also Correction, Government Notice of 26 
Apr. ibid., pp. 82-3. The Ordinance prescribed the establishment of a Committee in Port Louis 
and in each District of the island for ‘the verification of the Returns’ ; see also Pitot, L'lle. Maurice 
(1828-1828), p. 145. 

English text ibid., p. 95. 

“ Mauritius Gazette, 16 Sept. 1826; reprinted in Gorrespondence relative to Slaves, including 
Copy of the Order in Goiincil (1826), pp. 6-16. 

’ Many official documents and private publications deal with the inadequacy of slave registra- 
tion in Mauritius at that time. See, for example, letter from the Earl Bathurst to Major-General 
Darling, 20 July 1819 (C.O. 168, vol. iii, pp. 259-63) ; letter from Governor Farquhar to the Earl 
Bathurst, 7 Nov. 1822, Papers and Returns relating to the Slave Population of Dominica, &o., and 
Mauritius, p. 122 ; Report of the Gommissioners of Inquiry upon the Slave Trade at Mauritius (1828), 
passim; Telfair, pp. 84-6; Memoimepar un Golon, passim; Pridham, p. 166. 
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to avoid this iiieiisiii-o if possible; but I fear it would be vain to anticipate any 
effectual observance of the law hereafter, if futiu-e returns were to be verifled by 
a oompariaon with such a registry as I am led to conclude exists at present in the 

'J’lie Oj’cier in (Joiincil has therefore directed you to appoint, by proclamation, 
a day on wliich the registrar of Slaves, in their several cpiarters, are to insiaeot the 
whole Slave prjpulafcion, with this distinction, that the personal Slaves must be 
brought to the registrar or assistant registrar at some convenient place in the 
quarter, and that the plantation Slaves are to be mustered, each on the estate to 
which they belong. At the time of this uispection, a I’etiun is to be made on oath, 
by every proprietor, in tlie form prescribed by tlie former Order respecting original 
returns. You will observe, that to secirre the pimctual performance of this duty, 
it is required that printed blank forms of the retiuns should be left at every house 
and plantation in the island, with prhited instructions for the guidance of all jjersons 
in filling tliom up. The registrars are also recpiired to as.sist all owners of Slaves with 
every uoce.s.sary advice, as to the proper modes of proceeding. 

The assistant registrars are authorized to accept or reject the retvu’ns thus to be 
delivered to them ; and it will be their duty to reject all which are not made out in 
tlie prescribed form, or which do not contahi all the requisite entries, or which, ujion 
the personal inspection of the SIave.s to which they refer, may appear to be fraudu- 
lent or false. I’iio assistant registrars will be required to sign at the foot of each 
return they may receive, a certificate of its apparent accuracy. 

The returns thus received are to be transmitted to the General Registry Office at 
Port Louis, with a list of all defaulters, and of all returns rejected, with the reasons 
of the rejection in each case. 

The rules for rogisterhig all certified returns, with the jirocess for verifying and 
authenticating the registry, will bo the same as were laid down in the previous 
Order in Council. 

Among the difficulties in the execution of his office, of wliich the present registrar 
complains, none has been stated so frequently or with so much oarne.stness, as that 
which arises from the necessity of tracing to Iiis former registered owner each Slave 
returned at the triennial registration, as acquired by purchase. It is said that the 
same Slave is frequently the subject of many mtormediate sales, of which no record 
is preserved, and that therefore almost each return, at the triennial registration, 
gives rise to questions which cannot be resolved without all the delay and inoon- 
venienoe arismg from the jiroduction of witnesses at the office of the registrar, whose 
attendance he has no power to compel. To obviate this inconvenience or evasion 
for the futiu'e, the present Order in Council requh-es, that no sale or alienation of 
a Slave .shall have any effect unless it be registered in the office of the Registrar 
of Slaves. It is further required that the birth, or death, or enfranchisement of any 
Slave, shall be immediately made known to the registrar, and recorded in his office. . . . 

The interval of three years between each periodical registration, is represented as 
inconveniently long, and as multiplying needlessly the number of mutations which 
are to be recorded at each successive period ; the present Order has therefore required 
tlie repetition of the returns at intervals of two years. 

At the recurrence of each biennial registration, the a.ssistant registrars will be 
employed hi their various quarters, to inspect the Slaves ; to accept or reject returns ; 
to certify the accuracy of such as are accepted, and to transmit them, together witli 
lists of the rejected returns, to the General Registry Office at Port Loui.s, in the same 
manner as is required with regard to the origmal returns. 

The mode of registering the biennial returns, is adopted from the former Order 
in Council, without alteration, excepting that no biennial retimis can be received 
which arc inconsistent with the records of sales, alienations, births, deaths and 
onfranchisonients in the office of the registrar, unless whore some satisfactory 
explanation of the inconsistency cad be given. . . . 

In conclusion, I have to impress upon you the urgent importance of giving effect 
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to the wishes of His Majesty’s Government on this subject, by every exertion it may 
be in your power to make. There is no duty connected with the administration of 
the government of the Mauritius, to which your attention could be more advan- 
tageously directed ; and I shall anxiously expect your report of the measures adopted 
in oompiiance with the present Order in Council, and of the consequences resulting 
from it.'^ 

Instructions for the filling up of the netv forms were issued in a Govern- 
ment Notice of 4 October 1826.^ A Proclamation of 11 October^ gave 
details about the examination and inspection of the slaves, which was to be 
carried out between 16 October and 16 December. Another Proclamation 
of the same dajd stipulated new fees to be levied at the Registry Office. 
An Ordinance of 13 December® prolonged the period for the examination 
and inspection of slaves and ‘for the giving in of the Slave Returns’ until 
16 January 1827. On 28 January Governor Cole wrote to Earl Bathurst: 

I have the honour to report to your Lordship) . . . the completion of the slave 
registry at the Mauritius, and that the slave population in this island, according to 
the enclosed Returns, amomits to 69,004 mdividuals, of both sexes and of all ages. . . . 

The number of slaves borne on the collector’s tax -roll amounts to about 62,000 ; 
and the difference between tliat number and tlio return of the registrar of slaves 
will be accounted for in the following manner, viz. that the latter contains the 
Government slaves (which the former does not), as also the old invalid slaves and 
young children, who, to avoid the capitation tax, have not been included by their 
proprietors in the numerical returns furnished to the collector of the revenue.” 

An Ordinance of 27 June 1827'^ required the inhabitants ‘to furnish their 
annual Declaration and Return as is prescribed by the Ordinance in 
Council (No. 13) for the year 1826’. 

Printed sheets, shewing the nature of the Boturn, and pohiting out what it will 
bo necessary to insert therein, will be delivered to the Inhabitants at the Civil 
Commissary of the respective Quarters, and at the Police Office in Port-Louis : It 
will not bo necessary as heretofore, that any mention of Slaves should bo made in 
these Returns, as the number of those liable to be taxed, and possessed by each 
Inhabitant on the 1st of January of each year, will, for the present year 1827, be 
determined by the Returns whieh the Registrar of Slaves is required to furnish to 
the Collector of Internal Revenues ; and such number will be taken, in subsequent 
years, from the Return which the Registrar of Slaves ought to furnish to the 
Collector of Internal Revenues on the 31st of January in each year. 

Thenceforward there was no longer a connexion between the recording 
of slaves and the population censuses.® 

^ Correspondence, pp. 4-6. 

” Prenoh text liecueil des Lois 1826, pp. 137-42 (reprinted with English translation in lietnrn 
of Slaves on the Bel Ombre Estate, &c., pp. 68-63). See also Government Notice of 11 Oct., English 
text Seoucil des Lois 1826, p. 16.6. 

® English text ibid,, pp. 143-7. ■* English text ibid., p. 162. 

“ No. 19, English text ibid., pp. 192-4. See also Government Notice of 18 Aug. 1827, Erenoh 
text ibid., pp. 222-4. 

” Correspondence beliveen the Secretary of State and the Oovemor of the Mauritius, respecting the 
Slave Registry, p. 30. 

’’ No. 24, English text Recueil des Lois 1821, pp. 104-7. 

” As regards slaves there was issued on 30 Sept. 1829 ‘An Ordinance for ensuring regularity at 
the approaching Biennial Census, and for assisting the Inhabitants in making aoourate declara - 
tions of the various mutations that occur among their Slaves’ (No. 62, English text ibid. 1820, 
pp. 193-6). A Proclamiition of 9 Deo. (English text ibid., pp. 305-11) stipulated that the Biennial 
Census shall he completed ‘within»the delay of one month, from the 1st January 1830, to the 1st 
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An Ordinance of 24 September 1828^ made a request similar to that 
contained in the Ordinance of 27 June 1827. The time limit for the delivery 
of the declarations was fixed at one month after the publication of the 
Ordinance; it was extended by Government Notice of 14 November^ to 
25 November, and by Government Notice of 20 March 1829® to 10 April 
1829. 

Trom 1 829 onwards the population censnses were dissociated also from 
the e-stablishment of the tax rolls.* The Ordinance of 23 September® con- 
tained revised Regulations concerning the general amiual censuses and 
asked m particular: 

I. Within the fifteen days following the publication of the present Ordinance, all 
Heads of Ihimilies and all other Persons whomsoever, domiciled in the Colony, 
whether possessed of property or otherwise, are to furnish a Return setting forth 
their own names individually, those of their family, the real property, animals, 
carriages, &a. they may possess, in manner and form as is hereinafter iwesoribed. 

An Ordinance of 12 Augmst 1830,® .similar to that of 23 September 1829, 
required that the Annual Returns for 1830 be furnished ‘within a period 
of fifteen days from the date of the publication of the present Ordinance ’, 
but a Proclamation of 12 April 183P extended this term ‘to one month 
from the day following the publication of the present Proclamation 

The annual census of 1830-1 was the last of its kind. 

of February of the same year’. An Ordinance of 27 Jan. 1830 (No. SO, English te.xt ibid. 1830 , 
pp. 17--10) extended the terra to 1 Mar., and a Government Notice of 11 Feb. (Frenoh text ibid., 
p. 23) warned the slave owners that the delay granted was ‘irrevocably fixed’ at 1 Mar. But an 
Ordinance of 27 Feb. (No. 61, English text ibid., pp. 46-7) prolonged the term until 21 Mar. An 
Ordinance of 31 Mar. (No. 02, English text ibid., pp. 72—1) extended the term for the Districts of 
Pampleraousscs and Grand Port until 22 Apr. See, furthermore, ‘Ordinance for the purpose of 
rectifying such involuntary omissions as may have arisen on the part of several Persons in neglect- 
ing to, give in the Biennial Census as prescribed by the Order in Council under date the thirtieth 
of January 1820’ (No. 63 of 11 May, English text ibid., pp. 70-8). See also in this connexion 
‘Extract from the Minutes of the Court of Aiipeal of tlie Isle of Mauritius’, 16 June 1830 (French 
text ibid., pp. 93-7). 

A Proclamation of 28 Mar. 1832 (English text ibid. 1832 , pp. 72-4) stipulated that the Biennial 
Census provided by the Order in Connoil of 30 Jan. 1820 be completed ‘witliin the delay of one 
month from the first day of May in this present year, to the first day of June then next ensuing ’ . 
See also Government Notice of 18 Apr. (English text ibid., p. 76). An Ordinance of 30 May (No. 6, 
English text ibid., pp. 95-0) extended the term to 1 July. An Ordinance of 3 July (No. 6, French 
text ibid., pp. 119-21) extended it to 1 Aug., and an Oi-dinanoe of 13 Aug. (No. 10, French text 
ibid,, pp. 142-3) to 1 Sept. See also hi this connexion Ordinances Nos. 8 and 9 of 1834 (18 June 
and 14 July, English text ibid. 1834 , pp. 36-40). 

^ No. 40, English text ibid. 1828 , Port 11, pp. 70-fi, 

“ English text ibid., pp. 87-8. ® Frenoh text ibid. 1829 , p. 01. 

‘ Tlie Tax Ordinance of 27 May 1829 (No. 48, English text ibid. 1829 , pp. 109-17), it is true, 
I'cscmbled in many respects the Onlinance of 24 Sept. 1828, but it did not ask for now deolarations 
of persons. Similar Ordmances were enacted for the following yeans on 9 July 1830, 2 Mar. 1831. 
9 July 1832, 20 July 1833, 12 May 1834, and 13 June 183.7 (Nos. 64 of 1830 and 71 of 1831, English 
text iiiicl . 1830 , pp. 103-10, 1831 , pp. 26-7 ; No. 8 of 1832, French text ibid. 1832 , pp. 122-4 ; Nos. 
1 of 18.13, 0 of 1834, and 9 of 1836, English text ibid. 1832 - 3 , pp. .60-1, 1831 , pp. 23-4, 1833 , pp. 
48-9). 

“ No. 60, ‘An Ordinance for establishing Regulations, with respect to the annual Returns wliioh 
are rerpiired to be furnished in tho Colony by the Inhabitants, Proprietors, Head.s of J>'amilie.s 
and others, to date from the present year 1829’, English text ibid. 7329, pp. 171-6. See also 
Correction, ibid., p. 102. 

^ No. 60, English text ibid. 1830 , pp. 137-42. 

4 English text ibid, iS3f,-pp, 82^. : 
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The abolition of slavery,^ of course, made an end to slave censuses and 
extended the scope of the general censuses. An Ordinance ‘respecting 
Ifield Labourers and Workmen’,^ enacted on 2 November 1835, began as 
follows ; 

Wiiereas tlie progressive changes which must take place in the population and the 
habits of tlio colony from the effect of the Abolition of Slavery ; the natural inclma- 
tion to idleness and sloth of Individuals passing from a state of servitude to one of 
liberty ; the daily introduction into the Colony of foreign labourers ; and lastly the 
insufficiency of the existing laws to compel the lower classes of society to labour, 
ui'gontly require that measures should be taken of a nature to conciliate the main- 
tenance of good order with the demands of industry and agriculture as well as to 
IJrotect the respective interests of masters and servants. 

His Excellency the Governor m Coimcil has decreed and decrees : 

Art. 1. — There shall be made before the first day of January 1836, by the Chief 
Commissary of Police of Port-Louis, and by the Civil Commissaries of the Districts, 
a general Census or Return of all the inhabitants of the Colony (except the Apipran- 
tiees subject to tiie provisions of the Act for the Abolition of Slavery)'* by means 
of statements to be made and vorillod by the said officers, and on the declaration 
wlucli all persons are hereby required to make within a month from the publication 
of tlie present Ordinance, setting fortli their naines, age, place of birth, last residence, 
profession, occupation, or means of subsistence under a penalty not exceeding 
£2 Sterling. 

This general Census shall bo verified at the end of every year ; at which period 
any changes that may have taken place durmg the twelve months shall be noted. 

An Ordinance of 14 December* prolonged the period for ‘the returns to 
serve as a general Census of the inhabitants’ to 1 February 1836. The 
census was carried out although the Ordinance of 2 November was dis- 
allowed by the King.-'* 

^ Soo in partiuular tlie Oidinanoe for enforcing the Act for tlio Abolition of Slavery of 28 Aug. 
1833 (No. 1 of 183.'), 0 .Ian., Frenoli text ibid. IS35, following p. 0), and the Ordinance for tlie due 
execution of the Slave Abolition Act (No, 8 of 183C, 21 Mar., Prencli text ibid., following p, ii). 

“ No. 16 of 183S, English text ibid. 1S35, pp. 83-9; see also Correction, p. 92. 

® According to this Act (28 Aug. 1833) the predial, i.e. the agrioulturnl, slaves were to bo 
definitely liberated on 1 Feb. 1841 and the non-predial on 1 Fob. 1839. But an Order in Council 
of 6 Nov. 1838 stipulated that the apprenticeship of the predial slaves should likewise be termina- 
ted on 1 Fob. 1839. Since, however, the Order in Counoil was not registered in Mauritius until 
11 Mar. 1839, tlie predial slaves were liberated only on 31 Mar. See Proclamation of 11 Mar. 
1839, Engli.sh text Jiecmil des Lois 1339, pp. 42-3; Toussaint, Missions d' Adrien d'Efinay, 
p. 144. 

■* No. 21 of 1835, English text liecueil des Lois 1835, pp. 112-13. 

° See Government Notice of 6 Oct. 1836, English text ibid. 1836, p. 50. The Governor received 
an official announcement from His Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment that Ordinance No. 21 had become inoperative in consequence of the disallowance by His 
Majesty of Ordinance No. 16 of 1836 ; see Government Notice of 23 Mar. 1837 (English text ibid. 
1837, pp. 18-16). Lord Glenelg denounced the preamble of Ordinanco No. 16 of 1835 as wanting 
not only in perspicuity hut in adaptation to the enactments which follow, and added that ‘the 
design of the law might more accurately have been described as the substitution of some now 
coercion for that state of slavery which had been abolished’. As regards the provisions for the 
census he said: ‘The Ordinanco commences (see. 1) by directing an annual census of all the 
inhabitants of the colony. To accomphsh such an object with any approach to accuracy, requires 
a large body of miimfco regulations, especially iii reference to the ease of those who are too young, 
too infirm, or too ignorant to perform aright the duty of returning their own names. But this 
enactment disposes of the whole subject in a single sentence, subjecting every person who shall 
not make a return comprising the various particulars enumerated, to a penalty not exceeding two 
pounds. Such legislation cannot but be attended by great uncertainty and much occasional in- 
justice.’ {Beport of the Royal Commissioners fFrere and Wilhamson], p. 29.) 
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3. 1838-1944 

In submitting to the Council of Government the estimates of the public 
revenue and expenditure for 1839 Governor Nicolay, on 26 June 1838, 
said 9 

... I wtjiild also submit for your consideration the expediency of having an 
accurnto census of the population now taken. — ^If once satisfactorily established, the 
ordinary moans would be sufficient to continue it hei-eafter as the Ordinance 
No. 10 of 1837^ and the Official Returns of arrivals and departures, will always 
enable Government to form an accurate approximation afterwards.— Such a census 
would require to be taken with very great cave, which will involve some expence ; 
but any sum that you may vote for this purpose will be money well appropriated. — 
Moreover a legislative enactment will, I apprehend, be necessary to give it full effect. 

Thereupon there was enacted on 30 October 1839 the following Ordi- 
nance ‘for the purpose of e.stablishing a general Census of the Population 
of the Island of Mauritius ’ 

Whereas divers Laws and regulations namely Ordinances Nos. 50 of the 23rd 
Sepjtember 1820, and GO under date 12th August 1830, have provided that a general 
Census of tlio inluihitauts of the Colony be made, and whereas in the actual state 
of the Population such measiue becomes still more necessary in all that relates to 
an efficient public Administration. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council has ordered and does hereby order: 

Art. 1. — From tlie first of December 1839 to the first of February 1840, all heads 
of families and all persons being of twenty one years of age aivd upwards residing 
m the Colony, shall each of them bo bo:ind to furni.sh, as well in tlie places of their 
respective places of abode as in tlio district whore they may possess real property, 
a declaration in writing of themselves, their .families, the individuals residing with 
them or employed in then’ service, and containing besides all the particulars sot forth 
in the Sohedulo hereunto annexed. 

All sons being of full age and all persons residing with others, shall moreover bo 
bound to furnish a separate arid dktiuct census of themselves. 

Art. 2. — For this jntrposo printed forms specifying the particulars required to be 
filled uj) by the party making such declaration shall be delivered in the districts by 
the re.speetive Civil Commissaries and their Assistants, and in Port-Louis at the 
General Police Office. Such declarations shall be made in triplicate and signed by 
the party making the same, or, in case of inability to sign, they shall be attested 
by the Public Officer who sliall Jiave received them. 

Art, 3. -The declaration of every individual who shall not himself be capable of 
drawing up tlio s.'une, sliall ho received by the Chief Commissary of Police and the 
Civil Commissaries of the districts, who shall verify, as far as practicable, the 
accuracy of the declarations wliich shall have been made to them, and shall provide 
for such as sliall not have been forwarded according to the informations which it 
shall bo tlieir duty to obtain. 

Art. 4. — ^Within tlie month following the expiration of the term fixed by article Ist. 
the Chief Commksaiy of Police and the Civil Commissaries of the districts shall for- 
ward to the Colonial Secretary a counter part of the declarations received by tlioin, 
the two other counter part.s reinaiiiiiig one with the Civil Commissary and the other 
with tlio party malcing the declarations. There shall be made ufi, at the office of the 
Colonial Archivist, from those declarations a general census of the Pojiulation, a 
coluiiin being sot apart therein for exhibiting such sucee-asive changes or mutations 
as may occur. 

1 iiweil dcs iois IS3S, pp. 43-4. 

^ This Ordiiiaiicie rurerrcd to the declaration of births, deaths, and mai’riage.s ; see p. 843 below. 

“ No. 18 of 1831), English text ibid. 1S39, pp. 120-2. , 
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Art. 5. — Every person desirous of removing or changing his place of residence 
from one district to another shall be boimd to make a declaration to that effect to 
the Civil Commissary previously to leaving the district ; and where the residence of 
the party be in Port-Louis, the like formality shall be fulfilled at the General Police 
Office. The same declaration shall also be made to the Civil Commissary of the 
district to which the party shall remove, or, as the case may be, at the General Police 
Office, within a fortnight at latest after his arrival in the district. 

Art. 6. — Every person who shall take into his .service any workmen or servants 
shall be bound to make, within a fortnight afterwards, a declaration thereof to the 
Chief Commis.sary of Police or to the CivU Commissary of the district respectively. 

The same declaration shall be made for every workman or servant of whatever 
description who may be released from his contract whether on account of the expira- 
tion of the term agreed upon, or from any other cause. 

Art. 7. — Every jierson arriving in the Colony with a view to settle therein shall 
be bound to make kno%vn at the general ijoliee office within eight days after his 
iirriviil, the place wliei’o he purposes to reside ; and if elsewhere than in Port Louis 
the same declaration shall be renewed before the Civil Coinnii.ssary of the district. 

Art. H. — The Chief Commissary of Police and the civil commissaries shall evoiy 
three months forward to tlie Colonial Secretary a statement of the declarations of 
residence, changes of residence and other mutations which may have been made to 
them during tliat interval in ox-der thtit the same may be mentioned, on the general 
census. 

Art. 9. — -Every contraventioix to the provisions xxf the pi’esont Ordinance .shall be 
punislKad by a fine of not less than four sliillings and not more than five poimds 
sterling and in case of non i)ayment of the fine by an hnprisonnement which shall 
not exceed one month and which shall be pronounced by the same judgrneixt. 

Such penalty shall be pronoimced in Port-Louis by the ‘ Juge de Paix ’ Court, and 
in the districts by the Assistant ‘Juge de Paix’ respectively. 

The aainexed schedule^ asked the party making the declaration to enter 
(1) his name, residence, occupation, age (in years), birthplace, and the 
year in which he arrived in Mauritius ; the name of his wife, her age (in 
years), and her birthplace; (2) the sex, names, and age.s of liis children, 
distinguishing between those who reside with him and those who are 
absent or are enumerated separately ; (3) the sex, names, occupations and 
descriptions, and ages of persons residing with him, other than salaried 
persons; (4) the sex, names and descriptions, and ages of domestic ser- 
vants, employees, labourers, apprentice workers, and others. A Notice of 
14 January 1840® reminded the inhabitants that the declarations to be 
made for the general census were ‘to be delivered before the 1st of Febru- 
ary next’. 

An Ordinance of 18 May 1846 ‘for the purpose of ascertaining the num- 
ber of inhabitants, within the Colony’® provided for a new census, ’’’ the 
main difference from the preceding census being that this time a definite 
census day was appointed. The Ordinance read as follows : 

Art. 1. — ^Every Proprietor, Tenant or Occupier of a house, or of land, within this 
Colony, shall make to the Chief Commissary of Police, if resident in Port-Louis, or 
to the Civil Commissary of his District, if resident in the Country, a declaration 

^ The . ■schedule (in French) is reproduced ibid., pp. 123-4. 

“ English text ibid. p. 6. 

® No. 4 of 1846, English text ibid. JS4i3, pp. 41-4. 

* Census Eeporl 1901, p. 1, says: ‘The first Census of the Island appears to have been taken in 
August 1846 . . . .’ Dozens of oensusk had been taken before that. 
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contoinin!' dll Iho information concerning himself and all the members of his family 
or other persmis residing with him on the 1st day of July, in the form A of the 
iScliedulo hereto annexed. 

Art. 2. -Every employer of Artiflcer.s, Labourers, Domestic or other Servants, 

wlicthcr mider n. written or verbal engagement, shall make a separate return of the 
said per.son.s in his service on the 1st day of July in the form B of the aforesaid 
Schedule. 

yirt. 3. — J'lvery person wlio 1ms immigrated to this Island as a labourer, from India 
or olsmvhcro, atifl is not .serving as an Artificer, Labourer, Domestic or other Servant 
on the 1st day of ilidy, .shall furnish a return in the form C of tho Schedvde hereto 
annexed. 

Art. 4. — Every inhabitant liaviug no fixed re.sidence, shall before the 8th day of 
July a ttend at tho Office of the Civil Commissary of the District in which he slept 
on the night of the lat of that month and shall furnish to the said Olficer the informa- 
tion required in the forms A and C. 

Art. .5. — Boforo tho 25tli day of June the Chief Commissary of Police and the Civil 
Comraissai'ies, in their respective Districts shall give to each Proprietor, Tenant or 
Occupier of a house, printed forms as above stated, which the said Proprietor, Tenant 
or Occupier slmll deliver duly filled up to the said Officers respectively before the 
8th day of July. 

Art. fi. — Every person required to make a Return under this Ordinanoo, and being 
unable to write, or to obtain a correct insertion of the required information in the 
forms delivered to iiim, shall between the 1st and 8th days of July attend at the 
Office of the Chief Commissary of Police, or Civil Commissary of his District, and 
shall furnish such information orally to tho said Officer. 

Art. 7.— Every person required to make a Return by this Ordinance, wlio neglects 
or refuses to make the same in the form and within the time prescribed in this 
Ordinance, or makes a false return, shall be liable to a jjenalty not exceeding £1 in 
ease of neglect, and £5 in case of refusal or making a false return, recoverable in a 
summary manner before the ‘Juge de Paix’ or ‘Assistant Juge de Paix’, 

Art. 8. — For the better execution of tho present Ordinance, a sufficient number of 
fit and proper persons for each District, shall be appointed to distribute and collect 
the aforesaid returns and to ascertain that they contain all tho particulars specified 
in the above forms. 

Art. 11. — ^Tho Chief Commissary of Police and tho Civil Commissaries, shall verify 
as far as they are able, the returns of their respective Districts and correct or supiply 
any error or omission therein, according to tho information which it shall bo their 
duty to obtain ; and they shall transmit them duly certified to the Colonial Secretary, 
on or before the 1st August. 

Art. 1 0. — For the hotter regulation of tho proceedings imder this Ordinance, and 
for tho preparation of a digest of the returns to be made under it, the Goveimor may 
appoint a Committee of public Officers, — and such number of Clerks as may be 
required fur their aRsi.stance and may, if necessary, prolong any of the periods fixed 
by this Ordinance for tho distribution or collection of the Returns, and may issue 
all instructions necessary to carry this Ordinance into execution, not inconsistent 
with the provisions thereof. 

Art. 11.— Ordinance No. 18 of 1839 is hereby repealed. 

The headings of the various forms were as follows : 

Form A. Return for this house, or for such part as is occupied by me [Proprietor, 
Tenant, or Occupier], and for the dependencies occupied by me, exclusive of persons 
returned in Form B, 

Name and Surname of each person rasidont in this house or in its dependencies 
occupied by me on tho 1st day of July. 

Age of Males. 

Age of Females. ... .. .. 
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Of what profession trade or employment, or if of independent means. 

Country of birth. 

Whether an ex -Apprentice. 

Whether insane, blind, or deaf and dumb. 

Form B. Beturn of all Artificers, Labourers and domestic or other Servants in 
my employment whether under a written or verbal engagement, or employed on 
the Estate of which I am the Manager (in the case of Proprietor not being resident), 
on the 1st day of July 1848. 

Names and Surnames. 

Whether artificer, labourer, domestic or other servant. 

Age of Mate. 

Age of Pomale.s. 

Country of birth. 

Whether an ex -apprentice. 

If an Immigrant labourer, and provided with a ticket, copy from it the under- 
mentioned particulars: No. of Ticket; Name of ship; Parent’s name; Date of 
Ticket. 

If an Immigrant labourer, and not provided with a ticket, state as far as possible : 
From whnt Coimtry or Presidency; Year of Immigration; Name of ship if 
known ; Name of Lst Master if Imown. 

Form C. Koturn to be made by every person who has immigrated to this Island 
as a LaboiU’er from India or elsewhere, and is not .serving as an artificer, labourer, 
domestic or other servant on the 1st July. 

Name. 

Age of Males. 

Age of Females. 

Of what profession, trade or employment, or whether following none. 

If provided with a ticket [as in Form B]. 

If not provided with a Ticket [as in Form B]. 

All Ordinance issued on 29 June^ stipulated that the Declarations and 
Returns ‘shall be made on the 1st August instead of the 1st July’ ; that 
‘the distribution of the Forms may be continued to the 31st July’; and 
that ‘the delivery of the Declarations and Returns as aforesaid to the 
Civil Commissaries, or other persons appointed to receive them, shall take 
place between the 1st and 8th August 
An Ordinance passed on 17 September 1851® made similar provisions for 
a census to be taken as of the night preceding 11 November 1851.* But the 
census area was no longer confined to Mauritius. 

Art. 11. — The provisions of this Ordinance shall be applied, as far as may be 
practicable, to the several dependencies of the Island of Mauritius; and the Civil 
Oormni.ssioner at the Seychelles Islands, the Police Magistrate m Rodrigues, and the 
several proprietors holding concessions of any of these dependenoie.s shall make to 
the Commissioners, to be approved under this Ordinance, the return, s hereby 
required, of the population of such islands respectively, within such time as the 
Coinrateioners shall appoint. 

' No. 6, ‘An Ordinance to change the day on which the declarations required by Ordinance 
No. 4 of 1846 are to ho made’, English text Eecueil des Lois 1S46, p. 49. 

“ A special census, covering the Indian Immigrants within the Colony on 31 Mar. 1847, was 
pre.soribed hy Ordinance No. 4 of 1847 (10 Feb.), Oollectim of Laws 1847, pp. 26-8. But this 
census was not taken, and Ordinance No. 22 of 1847 (3 May, ibid., pp. 41-8) repealed the former 
Ordinance. 

° No. 31, ‘An Ordinance for taking an Account of the Population of Mauritius and its Depen- 
dencies’, ibid. 1851, pp. 103-5. 

‘ According to- Census Ee'porl 1861, p. 14, the census date was actually 20 Nov. 1861. 
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Tlie scope of Schedixle A was enlarged inasmuch as it asked also for 
Relationship to head of family and for Religions Creed. 

An Ordinance passed on 1 March ISdl^ inaugurated a series of Census 
Ordinances which asked for the filling up of only one schedule for each 
dwelling-lioiise. Census dates were 8 April 1861, 11 April 1871,® 4 Ajnil 
1881,® 0 April 1891,'* 1 April 1901,'' 31 March 1911,® 21 May 1921,'^ 26 April 
1931,® and 11 June 1944." From 1901 onwards the census area excluded 
the Seyclielle,g. 

Tlie most recent Census Ordinance reads as follows : 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Census Ordinance, 1944. 

2. A census for Mauritius and its Dependencies shall be taken in the year one 
thousand nine liundred and forty-four, on such n day or days as shall be prescribed 
by Proclamation under section 11 of this Ordinance. 

,3.— -(1) The Governor may apiroint a Census Ooinmissioner and a Deputy Census 
Commissioner for the jairpose of taking the census of the Colony aird of its depon- 
denoies. 

(2) The Census Commissioner may, by inatrmnent in writing, delegate any of the 
powers or duties conferred or imposed upon him by this Ordinance and the regula- 
tions made tliereunder to the Deputy Census C'oinmis.sioner and any powens so 
delegated may thereupon bo exercised or performed by the Deputy Census Com- 
missioner. 

‘ No. G, ‘An Ortliiinnco for taking the Census of Mauritius and its Dependenoies reprinted in 
Golkction of Ordinances Enacted 1861, pp. 8-13. This Ordinance was ‘ framed on the model of the 
Imperial Stiituto 23 & 24 Viet. cap. (f 1, with only a few modifloations to adapt it to the peculiarities 
of the Colony’ (Dispatch from Governor Stevenson to tho Duke of Newcastle, 3 July 1862, 
State, of Colonial Possessions 1861, Part I, p. 99). 

“ Ordinance No. 3 of 1871 (26 Jan.), reprinted in Cdtteciio-n of Ordinances Enacted 1871, pp. 20-7, 
provided for a census to be taken on the night of 3 Apr. ‘ It was at first intended to take the Census 
on tho 4th April, enumerating the population of the previous night; — but as the Mahomedan 
festival called tho Mubnrram was to last till the 3rd it was thought proper to postpone tho enum- 
eration to tho following Monday’ (Census Report 1871, p. 3). 

® Ordinance No. 16 of 1880 (6 Aug,), reprinted in OoUection of Ordinances Passed 1880, pp. 
39-47, provided for a census to bo taken on the night of 3 Apr. 

■* Ordinance No. 6 of 1890 (17 Sept.), reprinted ibid. 1890, pp. 37-60, provided for a census to 
be taken in 1891. Proelanmtion No, 38 of 1890 (12 Nov.), reprinted in Collection of Proclamations 
Published 1890, p. 67, appointed 6 Apr. as census date. But Proclamations No. 20, 22, and 28 of 
1891 (4 and 23 Apr. and 22 May 1891), reprinted ibid. 1891, pp. 26-6, 28, 37, postponed the census 
date for the Islands of Rodrigues and Agalega tih 3 May, and for the ‘Six Islands’ till 20 June. 

“ Ordinance No. 20 of 1900 (14 Sept.), reprinted in Collection of Ordinances Passed 1900, pp. 
67-69, provided for a consms to be taken in 1001. Proehunation No. 03 of 1900 (30 Nov.), re- 
printed in Collection of Proclamations Published 1900, p, 70, appointed 31 Mar. as census date for 
Mauritius and Rodrigues, and Proclamation No. 17 of 1901 (29 Mar.), reprinted ibid. 1901, p. 21, 
appointed 31 Mar. ‘or the first day thereafter as the necessary instructions and forms may bo 
received' as oensus date for the other Dependencies. 

“ Ordinance No. 2 of 1910 (30 June), reprinted in Collection of Ordinance.} Passed 1910, pp. 4-16, 
provided for a census to be taken in 1911. Proclamation No. 34 of 1910 (3 Dee.), reprinted in 
Collection of Proclamations Published 1910, p, 51, appointed .31 Mar. an oensus date, 

’ Ordinance No. 41 of 1920 (26 Oot.), reprinted in Collection of Ordinances Passed 1920, pp. 46- 
52, niuended by Ordinance No. 59 of 1920 (31 Dec.), reprinted ibid , p. 80, provided for a oensus to 
bo taken in 1921. Proclamation No. 47 of 1920 (23 Nov.), reprinted in Oullecliosi of Proclamations 
and Government Notifications 1920, pp. 34-6, appointed 20 May as census date. 

** Ordinance No. 6 of 1930 (10 Apr.), reprinted in GoUection of Ordinances Passed 1930, pp. G- 
] 4, provided for a census to bo taken in 1931. Proclamation No. 8 of 1931 (20 Mar.), reprinted in 
OolUdion of Proclamations and Oovemmeni Notices 1931, p. 9, appointed 26 Apr. as census date. 

” Ordinance No. 1 of 1944 (26 Jan.), reprinted in Collection of Ordinances Passed Will-, pp. 1-4, 
provided for a comsus to be taken in tiiat year. Proclamation No. 11 of 1944 (20 Apr.), reprinted 
in Collection of Proclamations and Ooverwinemt Notices Published 1944, Part I, p. 10, appointed 
11 Juna as census date. ^ \ 
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4. Tho Census Commissioner shall, subject to the directions ol the Governor, 
make sucli arrangements and do all such tilings as are necessary foi’ the taking of 
the census in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance and of any regulations 
made thereunder, and for that purpose shall make arrangements for the preparation 
and the issue of tlie necessary forms of return, and for the collection thereof when 
filled up, and may issue such instructions as may be necessary to carry this Ordinance 
into effect. 

!). Tlio (,'cnsus (,'ornmissioner and the Deputy Census Coimnissioner shall receive 
such remuneration as may be fixed by the Council of Government. 

(i. The Consu.s Comrni.ssioner shall cause to be prepared a table of allowances to 
be paid to fiio sevi'rat enumerators, superintendents, and otlier person.? wlio may be 
appointed or onijiloyed rnitler this Ordinance; and such table of allowances shall be 
submitted t.o the Council of Government for approval together with an estimate 
showing, as far as possible, all other contingent expenses likely to be incurred for tlie 
t;onsus. 

7. Any person ob.structing, assaulting or molesting any enumerator, superinten- 
dent or other penson, while the latter shall be performing any duty assigned to him 
by this Ordinance or by any regulation made thereunder, shall bo liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred rupees. 

8. — (1) If any person— 

(а) refuses or neglects to comply with or acts in contravention of any of the 
provisions of tho regulations made under this Ordinance ; or 

(б) being a person required under the regulations made under this Ordinance to 
make a declaration with ro.speot to the performance of his duties, makes a 
false declaration ; or 

(e) being a person required by any regulations made under this Ordinance to 
make, sign, or deliver any dooumont, makes, signs or delivers, or causes to 
be made, signed or delivered, a false doemnent ; or 

(d) being a person required in pursuance of any regulations made imder this 
Ordinance to answer any question, refuses to answer or give.s a false answer 
to that question ; 

he shall for each offence be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred ru^jees. 

(2) If any person — 

(а) being a person employed in taking the census, without lawful authority 
publishes or coimnunieates to any person otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of such employment any information acquhed by him in the course 
of his employment ; or 

(б) having possession of any information which to his knowledge has been dis- 
closed in contravention of this Ordinance or of any regulatioh. made there- 
mider, publishes or commimicates that information to any other iDerson ; 

he shall be guilty of an offence and shall be liable to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year and to a fine not exceeding one thousand rujiees. 

9. For tlie purpose of enabling the census to be taken and to be carried into 
effect, the Governor in Executive Council may make regulations — 

(1) prescribing the duties of the Census Commissioner, providing for tho appoint- 
ment or employment of enumerators, superintendents and such other persons 
as may be necessary for the purpose of the census and proscribing their 
duties; 

(2) requiring per.sons appointed or employed for the purpose of the census to make 
a declaration with respect to the performance of their duties and authorising 
the Census Commissioner to pre.scribe the form of such declaration ; 

(3) providing for the division of the Colony into sub-districts and sections and 
the appointment of persons to act in those sub -districts and sections in 
connection with the census ; 

(4) providing for the appointment of a central office and of branch offices for the 
purpose of taking the census ; 
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(5) witli resi^ect to the jireparation, Lsavie, filling and collection of returns to 
bo used in the taking of the census ; 

(0) requiring information to bo given to the persons liable to make returns by the 
persons -with respect to whom the returns are to be made ; 

(7) requiring ollicers of public or charitable mstitutions, or of any other institu- 
tions prescribed by the regulations, to make returns with respect to the 
inmates thereof and to comply with such instructions as may be issued to 
thorn by the Census Commissioner ; 

(8) with respect to the making of returns by captains, masters or other persons 
in cliarge of ships, with respect to persons who spent the night of the day 
fixed for takmg the census on board their ships ; 

(9) making provision with respect to any other matters with resiaect to which it 
is necessarj'^ to make provision for the purpose of carrying this Ordinance into 
effect and of talking the census. 

10. — (1) The provisions of this Ordinance and of the Regulations made there- 
rmdor shall apply, as far as practicable, to the several dependencies of Mauritius. 

(2) In the Island of Rodrigues the necessary staff for the taking of the census 
shall be appointed by the Magistrate in accordance with such instructions as shall 
be sent to him by the Census Commissioner, and, in the other dependencies of 
Mauritius, by the manager of every establishment in such dependencies, or by any 
other person appointed by the Corisus Commissioner. 

11. — (1) The Governor, by Proclamation, may proscribe the day for takmg the 
census and may change such day, and may prolong any period fixed by regulations 
made under this Ordinance for tlie distribution, completion or collection of returns. 

(2) The Governor may revoke, amend or vary any such Proclamation. 

Under section 9 of the Census Ordinance, the Governor in Executive 
Council, on 10 March, made the following Regulations:^ 

1. These Regulations may be cited as the Census Regulations, 1944. 

2. In these Regulations — 

‘Commissioner’ means the Census Commissioner appointed under the Census 
Ordinance, 1944; 

‘Dwelling-house’ shall include all buildings, outhouses and tenements which 
shall be used wholly or partly for the purpose of human habitation ; 

‘Occupier’ and ‘Employer’ shall mclude managers of o.states and persons in 
charge of property when tho owner of such estate or property does not live thereon ; 

‘ Premises ’ shall include dwellings, lodgings or rooms, hotels, clubs, boarding- 
houses, common or other lodging-houses, residential schools or colleges, residential 
iiiustitutions of any kind, barracks, estates; 

‘The Ordinance’ means tho Census Ordinance, 1944. 

3. — (1) The Governor may appoint such enumerators, superintendents, and other 
persons as may be necessary for taking the census. 

(2) The Oommi.ssioner .shall, subject to the directions of the Governor, organize 
the staff of enumerators, suporiutendents and other persons so appointed, and shall, 
before tlie day fixed for the census, ensure that aU such enumerators, superintendents 
and other persons thoroughly understand the mamier in which they shall perform 
their respective duties. 

4. — (1) Por the purjjoso of taking the census tho Commissioner shall divide the 
districts of the Island into suh-districts and each of such sub-districts into sections. 

(2) Tiie limits of each section and of each sub-district shall he clearly defined in 
a census map to be prepared by the Commissioner. 

(3) Each section shall he assigned to an enumerator, and each .sub-district to a 
superintendent who .shall supervise and direct the enumerators whose sections shall 
lie within his sub-clistriet. 

Government Notice No. 62 of 1944, reprinted in CdUeclion of Proclamations and Oovernment 
Notices Published 1944, P&vtU, 4S-B1. - ^ 
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5. The Comrnisaionei’ shall appoint a central office and one or more branch offices 
in each of the rural districts for receiving declarations and for otherwise carrying 
out the objects of the Ordinance. 

(j. — (])i Forms of return shall be prepared imder the directions of the Commis- 
sioner for the purpose of enabling returns to be made by, or on behalf of, every 
occupier of a dwelling-house or of premises, as hereinafter provided. Such returns 
shall 1)0 in the form annexed to these Kegulatioiia and shall state the particulars 
■spocitied on such form in respect of every living person who abode in such dwelling- 
liouse or on such premises on tlie night of the day fixed for taking the census. 

7. — (1) Every person with respect to whom it is the duty ol another person to 
make a I'eturn shall give to that other person such information as the latter may 
reasonably require for the jJurjDOse of enabling him to make the return ; 

Provided that no person shall use, publish, or communicate to any other person 
any information so given otherwise than in accordance with these regulations. 

(2) The Commissioner shall at least five days before the day fixed for taking the 
census, cause one or nioi’e forms of return to be left at every dwelling-hoii.se or premises 
in tlie Colony, and on every ship in any harbour or anchorage or roadstead thereof. 

8. Every occupier of a dwelling-house or premises with or for whom any such 
form of return shall have been left as aforesaid and who shall be able to write either 
in the English or the French language shall to the be.st of his knowledge and belief 
make a return on the said form with respect to all persons who abode in such 
dwolling-house or promises oir the night of the day fixed for taking the census, and 
shall sign such return and deliver it to the enumerator who shall call for it at the 
said dwelling-house or premises. 

9. Every employer having employees who reside on his promises shall make a 
return on tlie said form with respect to every such employee and the members of 
his family who abode on the premises on the night of the day fixed for taking the 
census, unless any such employee shall have made a return or a declaration on his 
own behalf under these regulations. 

10. Every occupier or employer aforesaid with whom any such form of return 
shall have been loft and who shall be unable to write either in the English or the 
French language shall make to tlie enumerator who .shall call for the said return a 
true and full declaration, to the best of his knowledge and belief, of the several 
particulars specified on such form of return with respect to every person who abode 
in such dwelling-house or premises as aforesaid on tl ie iright of the day fixed for taking 
the census, and his declaration shall bo written down on the said form of return and 
shall be signed orraarked by him and shall be authenticated by the said enumerator. 

1 1 . The keeper, manager, resident officer or other person for the time being in 
charge of any prison or other place of detention, hospital, nursing-house, asylum, 
workhouse, poorhouse, infirmary, religious or charitable commimity, or public or 
private institution shall be the enumerator of the inmates thereof, and shall be 
bou nd to conform to such instructions as may be issued to him by the Commissioner 
with respect to the purposes of the Ordinance. 

12. — (1) The captain, master or other person in charge of a shq) lying in any 
harbour, anchorage, or roadstead of Mauritius, on board of which a form of return 
shfill have been left as provided in article 7 (2) of these regulations, shall, to the best 
of his luiowledge and belief, make a return on the said form with respect to every 
person who spent the night of the day fixed for taking the census on board such 
ship ; and he shall, within eight days, deliver the same, duly completed and signed, 
to the enumerator who shall call for it on hoard such ship. 

(2) If the captain, master or other person in charge of such ship be unable to fill 
up any such form of return, it shall he filled up by the enmnerator who shall call for it. 

13. — (1) Every person who, during the night of the day fixed for taking the 
census, shall not have been abiding in any dwelling-house, premises or ship of which 
account is to he taken by the enumerators, and with respect to whom no return 

‘ These is no subsection (2) to article 6. 
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k1i!iI) liHvo tiooii inudc, .shall, within eight days from such day, attend at one of the 
offices appointed for receiving declaratiorw mider these regulations within the 
di.strict in wliich ho .shjpt on the night of the said day. 

(2 ) Sncl) iior.son .shall, if lie oan wite in either the English or the French language, 
on laing la'ovidcd witli a form of return make a return thereon, and shall sign and 
loiU'P the rot, urn in the said office. If he is unable to wi’ito in either of the said 
hinmiagcs, ho sliall give full and correct information with respect to the particulars 
sjjcciliod on tlio form of return to any enumei-ator who may be in such offloe, and 
such cimmoi'ator sliall tlioroujion fill up the form of return in the name of that 
Iior.son and tiin rotiini shall be signed or marked by such ponson and .shall be authenti- 
cated liy such enumerator. 

M. Every ciiumenitor shall visit every dwelling-house and premise,s in his section 
and .shall collect all the returns relating thereto on the day following the day fixed 
for taking the census, or as .soon thereafter as possible, and shall examme each 
return a.nd .satisfy himself that the entries thereon are properly and sufficiently 
made and .sliall make all such inquiries as are reasonably nece,s.sary for that purpose 
and .shall himself make such corrections in such return as appear to him on inquiry 
to be required. 

15. — (1) Every superintendent shall take an account of the occupied houses 
wlicfcher used as dwellings, stoi’es, warehou-sas, or workshops, of the number of rooms 
they contain, and of the houses being built and still uninhabited, and also of all 
othcj' uninhabited houses, within his sub-district; and ho shall record all such 
particulars on forms which shall be supplied to him by the Commissioner. 

(2) The information required for the purpo.ses of this article shall be supplied to 
the emunorators or superintendents by the owner or occupier of any such house, as 
the ease may ho. 

16. Every enumerator shall withui three days after the day fixed for taking the 
census deliver the returns collected, and if need be, corrected by him to the superin- 
tendent of his sub-district, and the latter shall, after having satisfied himself that 
the returns are jiroperly filled in, forward them to the central office. 

17. The Commissioner .shall cause a digest to bo made of all such returns and 
declarations, and .shall cau.se such digest, together with his report on the census, to 
bo iDi'inted and laid before the Comicil of Government within twelve months next 
after the day fixed for takmg the censvis. 

The columns of the ‘form of return’ annexed to the Regulations had the 
following headings : 

A, Names and siu'uamcs. 

B. Jflolation to the head of the family. 

G. Condition in regard to marriage. 

D. iSex. 

E. Ago at last birthday. 

E. Occupation or Prolession. 

G. WJiether paid by tho clay or by the month, or working on own accormt. 

H. Gan read and write or read only, or oan do neither. 

I. Can speak English or not. 

J . Language habitually spoken at home. 

K. Country where born. 

L. Nationality. 

M. Religion. 

, N. Remarks. 

On the back of the form were printed ‘Instructions for the Guidance of 
Mr. ........ who has to fill up the Rorm of Return’. 

1. You must enter on this form of return all poisons who passed the night of the 
olcvcnth of June 19i4 on your premises, whether tlioy bo mombors of your family, 
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employed by you or not.. If some of them do not reside, but have only spent the 
night of the eleventh of Juno 1944 on your premises, kindly state their real residence 
in the column of Ilemarka. 

2. You are ref[Uf'Sted to fill ujj this form of return according to the following 
instructions — 

A - Enter (he names in the following order: 

(1) head of family; (2) wife and children ; (3) other relatives ; (4) visitors; 
(h) boarders ; ((i) servants. 

B — State wliethe.r the person hiserted is yom’ wife, son, daughter or other relative, 
or a visitor, hoardei- or servant. 

f: Opposite the namoi of every adult, enter M for married; enter N.M. for 

immarried : and W for widower or widow. If married, religiously only, enter 
it.M. ; if li ving as man and wife without any form of marriage, enter C. 

IJ — lOnter II for males and F for females. 

I'l — Tin: ago of each person at his or her last birthday must be accurately .stated. 
Under one year state it in months. 

F — The occupation or trade must be specified as precisely as pos.sil)lB. 

Evnry person Ijoloagmg to the commercial class .should state wliether ho 
is merchant, banker, broker, sliop-keoper or hawker ; or what is liis peculiar 
pursuit, calling or rank. Clerks, tradesmen and arti.sans should mention in 
what pai i icular branch of business they are employed. Referring to labourers 
and .sis'vanfs, mention tJio peculiar calling of each ; to those who are employed 
in cultivation add AOR. Referring to children above 0 years and under 18 
year.', state ■whether they attend a Government, Aided or Private School, 
or receive tuition at home or none. 

C— -State whether you nro paid by the clay, or by the month, or whether you are 
working on your own account. You need not state what you earn. 

H, — State whether you can read and write, or read only, or can do ireither. 

I — Indicate whether you can speak English, even though not very accurately. 

J — State what language you habituallj^ .sjaoak in u.sual conversation at home, 
whether English, French, Creole, Tamil, Urdu, etc. 

K — Reforring to Indians, .state wliether they were born in the Presidency of 
Calcutta, Madras or Bombay ; and wliether they are Immigrants or not. To 
Iinnugrants add I.M. Also distinguish the country of birth, and state whetlier 
the person mentioned is a British subject, or a naturalised British subject, or 
a foreign subject. 

L — English, French, German, or -w'hatever the nationality rnay ho. 

M — If Christian, the denomination, i.e. CathoUc, Church of England, Calvhiist, etc. ; 
if not Christian, whether Jew, Hindoo, Mahomedan, Buddhist, Parsee, Sikh 
or whatever the religion may be. 

N — This column will be filled up by the enumerator except as stated in 1 above. 

3. This form must be filled up on the morning of the twelfth of June 1944. It 
will be called for on that day. 

4. Persons who refuse to give information, or wilfully give false information will 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding five hmidred rupees. 

5. Any per, son authorised by you may write in the particulars if you are yourself 
unable to do so ; if so, you must aseei-tain that the entries are quite correct by having 
them read over to you. 

Official comments on the difficulties encountered and the completeness 
and accuracy of the censuses are scanty; 

1881. Every endeavour was used, and no trouble or expense spared, to make this 
census as complete as possible ; but it is (of com’se) to be apprehended that, with the 
mixed and iseouliar population with which we have to deal, the great majority of 
whom can neither read nor write, and the comparatively few who cQvild give assis- 
tance to the Conunissioners, .together ■with the mixed languages and comjjlicated 
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iiiturprotatioiifi wliich ib was iieco.ssaiy to use. tliero may be many iiiaccuracios of 
details as well as of numbers.’^ 

1H7!. Tb is |>|■<'sumable that Deserters, Vagrants, and others liable to arrest kept 
aloof from the Enumerators, dreadmg tho risk of being apprehended ; and I fear that 
many besides, looking upon the Census as only a means of preparing the way for 
the levying of the poll-tax which had been the subject of long discussions in the 
Legislative Ccjimcil sliortly before, likewise avoided declarmg themselves, not- 
withstiiiiding all tho endeavors made to re-assiu'o them.“ 

1881. In March last, I published a notice in all the daily papers in English and 
Erenoh, and had posted up throughout the Colony, in all tho principal places and 
in all nooks and corners, 6000 copies, in English, French, Hindi, Tamul, and Chinese, 
of Appendix No. 2, infomiing the public of the requirements of the Census Ordinance 
and the reasons which led to the enumeration of the inhabitants. I adopted this 
course because, in previous Censuses, the lower classes were led to believe that the 
object in view was to levy a capitation -tax , — ‘taxe la tele’ as it was then currently 
called — and as I wished to remove all doubts which might exist in the minds of 
tho public generally. I may as well mention that, at tho time the notice was issued, 
some wags had .spread the rumour that the Government, in taking the Census of 
1881, only wished to ascertain tho number of able-bodied men in the Colony in order 
to enrol thorn in regiments to bo .sent from this Colony to Natal to fight tho ‘ White, 
Zulus' {Boors).* 

1891. Tiio task of enumeratmg a population distributed like that of this Colony 
is a difficult one and it is essential that the persons engaged should be armed with 
fvrll powers and adequately protected. Much difficulty was experienced by the 
< no fitors and superintendents on acoomit of the objection and dislike shown to 
answering the question of the Schedules. In most casas the Schedules were filled up 
by tho Enumerators or Sub-Enumerators who were persons employed to distribute 
and collect tho Schedules and collecting meant in most oases filling up as well. 
Many people deliberately evaded the Enumerators who had to repeat their visits 
to obtain the information requii'ed by the Ordinance. One of the very able Suxjerin- 
tendents who assisted me in this work — ^Mr. L. Caltaux — in a rei^ort on tho taking 
of the Census gives it as his opinion that the law should be more stringent on this 
point and that adequate jienalties should be imposed — and I may add easily enforce- 
able— if after the fbvst requisition the Census Officer fails to obtain the necessary 
information.' 

1901. The Ordinance provided that the Schedules of the residents on Sugar 
Estates were to be filled in by the Accountants or Managers of such Estates, and, 
in order to avoid any difficulty, each Superintendent placed himself in communioa- 
tion with the ownoivs or managers of the E.states in his District, explained to them 
the law and obtained satisfactory promises that tho work would bo dona. 

Tlicse iwomi.ses were forthcoming at first, but at tho last moment, when the 
Scliodule,s were sent to the E.states, and the arduous nature of tho work required 
became apparent, unexpected difficulties ai'ose; the Managers, in several cases, 
refused to fill iq) the forms, sending them back ‘en bloc’, while in other instances 
they refused to receive delivery of them at all. 

As the population of these Sugar Estates numbered some one hundred thousand 
persons (100,000), this refusal was a most serious one, and bad the Accovmtants and 
Managers Insisted in their determination not to fill in the returns, their action would 
have resulted in the Census being a complete failure. 

It was a matter of great anxiety to myself since it was only at the very last 
moment that I succeeded in prevailing upoii them to do the work. 

That the owmers of the Estates could be prosecuted for non-comf)liance with tho 
Ordinance after putting the law in force, was undeniable, but that stop would not 

'• Disputuli from Oovemor Stevenson to the Duke of Newcastle, 6 Jmio ISlil, State of Colonial 
Poaseasions W60, Tait I, p. 110. 

“ Census Baport mi. Part I, p; 18. * Ibid. ISSl, p. 8. ■* Ibid, im, p. 44. 
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have advanced the Census one iota, and. I spent several anxious days going from one 
Estate to another, happily succeeding in every case in smoothing over the difficulties 
whore my Superintendents had been obdurately refused. 

A small honorarium of Rs. 10 wa,s given to each book keeper or Accountant on 
the Estate whose retmns exceeded five hmidred names, an amount, I am bound to 
say, quite inadequate when considering the work they had to perform.’^ 

That a certam number of Indians may have escaped enumeration is not improb- 
able ; their habits of isolation in many instances, the difficulties of obtaining informa- 
tion from their womenlcind, especially those who live nefarious lives, and a fear that 
there was something more than enumei-ation at the back of the Census work, 
undoubtedly had its effect; but, all that could be done was done by the Census 
Officers to reduce, to as small a minimum as possible, any such evasions.® 

1031. The preparation for the final census had . . . been unusually thorough ; but 
all the arnmgements were thrown into confusion by the occtirrenoe on March ,*5 to 7 
of one of the severest oycloires recorded in Mauritius. A very large number of huts 
were completoly destroyed and many substantial dwellings damaged. The census 
identification numbers on houses, in many cases disappeared. 

As a result, it was considered .safer to employ a larger staff of .sub -enumerators 
than was originally contemplated, as the men would have had in many cases, to 
deal with areas in which the distribution of dwellings had markedly changed. The 
expense inciured was thereby increased.’ 

No special difficulties were encountered beyond tho.se anticipated, viz: for the 
superintendents to dh'ect a largo staff of more or less inexperienced sub -enumerators 
and for the sub-enumerator.s to obtain, in the least possible time, the desired informa- 
tion from an almost entirely illiterate population.' 

The expenditure for the censuse.s taken in 1881, 1891, and 1901 'vvas in 
each case estimated at Rs.50,000.® If this was the actual cost, the expen- 
diture for each 1,000 enumerated persons would have been about £10. 

The total cost of the 191 1 census was Rs.39,810 (Enumeration R,s.24,416, 
Compilation Rs. 10,621, Printing Rs.4,873)® or £7. 18s. 4d. for each 1,000 
enumerated persons. 

The expenditure for the 1931 census was estimated at Rs.62,000,’ If 
this was the actual cost, the expenditure for each 1,000 enumerated per- 
sons would have been £11. 10s. lOd. 

The expenditure for the 1944 census was estimated at Rs. 84,000. If this 
was the actual cost, the expenditure for each 1,000 enumerated persons 
would have been £14. 11s. 3d. 

II. Total Population 

1 . 1398-1710 

When the Dutch first landed in Mauritius in 1598 the island was un- 
inhabited,® and it remained so until in May 1638 a detachment of 26 men 
in the employ of the Dutch East India Company went there to stay.® 

' Ibid. 1001, pp. 53-4. » Ibid., p. 66. ’ Ibid. 1931, p. 1. ' Ibid., p. 2. 

“ See Dispatch from Lieutenant-Governor Broome to the Earl of Kimberley, 2G Doc. 1881, ibid. 
1881, covering letter, p. 1, and Report of Census Commissioner Kysho ibid., p. 45; ibid. 1891, 
p. 4B; 1901, p. SS. 

“ See ibid. 1911, p. xxv. ’’ See Mauritius Estimates 1931-2, p. 16. 

® See Grant, History of Mauritius (1801), pp. 20-1; Pitot, T’Eylandt Mauritius (1905), p. 15. 

’ See ibid., pp. 65, 68-0. The number of people disembarked by the oommander, Cornelis 
Simousz Goyer, is not Itnown (see Prince Roland Bonaparte, Le Premier Etablissemeni des Nhr- 
landais d Maurice, 1890, p. 12), buVaeoording to Leupe, ‘De Vestiging der Hollanders op Mauritius, 
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Anotln'r Rlii)), arriving in September, lauded 20 inen,^ and a third sliip, 
arriving in May 103!), brought 30 men.'-* The Dutch comma, ndcr ‘tJooyer 
liad now at Ida disposal a personnel of 80 men’.® In May .1640 the Direc- 
tors of the fionrjiany .sent a.n.otlier ship which was to leave 25 or 30 colonists 
in Mauritius, l)ut the new commander Adriaan van dcr SteP did not accejhi 
them, as he had received orders from the Governor-General of India never 
to keo[) more than 80 men in Mauritius.® However, the Governor-Genei-al 
was anxious to procure large numbers of negro slaves from Madagascar.'* 

By .Tune 1642 the number of Dutchmen in Mauritius had decreased to 
.52,’ and it remained apparently on the same level in tire following three 
years.® 

Early in 1652 ‘the total population of the island, free and slaves, 
amounted to about 100 jicrsons, of whom 6 were convicts’." Tliis total 
included the (military and civilian) employees of the Company, who at 
the end of the year numbered 40 or 50 men.’" In 1 654 ‘ the establishment . . . 
consisted of 60 employees of the Company, some free families, some con- 
victs, and sick people 

By that time the Company, which in 1652 had taken possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope, was no longer interested in Mauritius, and in 1655-6 
a large part of the population wa.s evacuated. There remained only a 
garrison of 20 men, about as many slaves and convicts, and apparently 
6 Maroons (escaped slave.s).’® In July 1658 all the remaining inhabitants, 

‘ except a sailor and two female .slaves who liad taken refuge in the woods ’,’® 
were embarked for the Cape. 

In August 1,663 the Company ordered the Governor of the Cape ‘to 

in 1038’ (1834), p. 268, the people who were left in the island consisted of the commander, a 
ziehmtrooster, 1 1 workmen, a corijoral, 3 suh-lieutenanks (adelbomten), a drummer, and 7 soldiers. 
The word zk,kcntrooste.r h.is caused a good deal of eonfuainn. Priiioo Bonaparte (p. 13) translates 
it, hy mistake, ‘Icpastcur’. Pitot, T'Eylandt Maurilms (p. 08), says 'le chirurr/ien {cnmulant aussi 
Us fondians df, liarhier et d’apothimire) ’ ; he is iindoulitedly right, ainoe according to a record made 
hy Goyer on 30 July 1638 (see .ketipe, pp. 278-!l) there was actually in the detaohmont a ‘barber 
well provided with ovcrythhig in the way of both medieinos and instruments’. .Sir Charlc.s Bruce, 
‘The .Evolution of the Grown Colony of Mauritius’ (1008, p. 50), assumes erroneously that this 
barber was included among tlio workmen and that there was in addition a pastor; ‘ . . . military 
and civil Government were represented by the commander, three officers, and nine soldiers; 
religion by the p.istor; in the general poptdalinn of eleven working-men, science was repre.sented 
by the barber . . . . ’ 

’ A clorgyinan, an assistant, a cook, a blaoksmitb, and 16 soldiers ; see letter from Goyer to the 
Directors of tlie India. Company, 20 Dec. 1038 (l.eupe, pp. 274 -8 ; Bonaparte, pp. 37-43). 

- See lleeringa, ‘Do Nedorlandora op Mauritius on Madagascar’, p. S78; .Pitot, T'Eylandt 
Mauritius, p. 78. 

“ Ibid., pp. 78-9. 

’ He came to Mauritius on 8 Nov. 1639 with. his wife who six days later gave birth to a son, the 
well-known Governor of the Gape, Simon van dcr Stel (1679-99). Sec Hooringa, p. 1036; Pitot, 
T'Eylandt Maurilms, pp. 79-80. 

“ See lleeringa, p. 885; Bonaparte, p. 53; Pitot, p. 83. 

“ See Leupo, p. 289; Bonaparte, p. 49; Pitot, pp. S3, 86. 

’ See Heeringn., p. 886. * See ibid., p. 887. 

“ Pitot, p. 111. See also Heeringn, p. 1031. 

See ibid., and Pitot, p. 112. 

Ibid., p., 114 ; see also Heoringa, p.. 1033. A ship had just disembarked 3 Chiiioso convicts and 
12 sick people; see Heeringn, p. 1032, and Pitot, p. 114. 

“ See lleeringa, p. 1036; Pitot, p. 116. 

Heeringn, p. 1036. - 
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send without delay a dozen men to take again possession of Mauritius 
The new commander, Jacobus van Nieuwland, landed in July 1664 with 
an assistant and twelve men. He died soon, and his men were all brought 
back to the Cape.*^ His successor, 'Dirk Jansz Smient, arrived in the 
following year.® The inhabitants then numbered 32, all employees of 
the Company.* The number of whites was apparently still the same at 
the beginning of 1671,s but in September 1671 a Erench captain found 
there 48 Dutchmen and 2 women.® 

In 1673 ‘the general population amounted to 110 souls, of whom 54 
were employees of the Company and 56 free settlers, including the women, 
the children, and the slaves 

In 1677-8 the ‘official population’ amounted to 136 (the Commander 
and his Council, 10; Garrison, servants, and slaves, 125). In 1679 the 
‘general population’, i.e. the total population, amounted to 153. It was 
composed as follows 


Coramantlur and the servants of the Company ...... 28 

Slave.? of the Company (39 men, 22 women, 2 childron) . . . .63 

2 Convicts, 2 banishod women, 2 banished children ..... 6 

Free settlers (10 men, 9 womon, 18 childron) . . . . . .43 

Slaves of the free sottloi-s (11 mon, 2 womon) . . . . . .13 


Leguat, who arrived in Mauritius in 1693® and left in 1696, wrote: 

The Company maintains, at the fort, a garrison of about fifty men ; and there are 
thirty or forty Dutch families dis 2 )or.sed in different places of the island.^’’ 

In the autumn of 1703 the population is said to have been about 400.^^ 
This figure, I suppose, included the garrison. 

On 20 March 1706 the free settlers numbered 128 (33 men, 25 women, 
38 boys, and 32 girls) and their slaves 57 (40 men, 14 women, 2 boys, and 
1 giii).^® There were in addition (in 1704) a garrison of 60 men,^® and (in 
November 1708) 46 employees of the Company, 17 slaves of the Company, 
and 8 convicts. 

In the meantime, however, the Company had come to the conclusion 
that it was not worth while to bear the heavy expense of the establish- 
ment, and in 1706 it decided again to abandon the island completely,*® 

* Pitot, p. 119. See also Theal, History of South Africa {16S2-1795), vol. i, p. I3fi: ‘. . . the 
directors resolved to take possession of it again, more for the purpose of keeping other nations 
away than for any direct iirofit which they could draw from it.’ 

“ See Pitot, pp. 119-21. 

“ See ibid., p. 121. De Burgh-Edwardes, History of Mawritins (1921), p. 8, says: Tn May 1604, 
Dirk Smient landed with thirty-two white men and twelve slaves.’ But this occurred probably in 
1665. See Pitot, p. 121. “ See ibid., p. 124, 

“ See 1. Guiit, Les Origines de VIls Bourbon (1888), p. 25. 

’’ Pitot, p. 157. De Burgh-Edwardes, p. 8, says : ‘ Hubert Hugo, appointed Governor . . . landed 
at Mauritius on the 13th Eebmary, 1673, with sixty white men, eighteen women, and thirty-five 
slaves he had brought from Madagascar.’ 

See Pitot, p, 210. "See p. 886 below. 

Francois Leguat, Voyage et Avantures (1708), vol. ii, p. 64. In another place (p. 69) he speaks 
of ‘ the garrison, the black slaves, and all those whom it [the Company] maintains at the fort’. 

** See de Burgh-Edwardes, p. 10. 

See Pitot, p. 343. Sea Bourde de ia Eogerie (1934), p. 118. 

See Pitot, pp. 339-41 . The above statement does not include the famfiies and servants of the 
employees of the Company. « is See ibid., p. 331. 
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Between September 1707 and February 1710 the whole population ta-hs 
shipped partly for the Ca^je and partly for Batavia/ with the exception 
of 4 Europeans and 2 Malays who all ‘pretended to be sick and absolutely 
refused to embark’.® How many escaped slaves (who, of course, do not 
figure in any of the population accounts) stayed on, it is impossible to 
tell.^ 

2. 1712-1810 

1712-35. When by 1712 it became evident that the Dutch had finally 
abandoned Mauritius,"* the Governor of the neighbouring Isle Bourbon 
(later named Reunion), de Parat, envisaged an occupation of Mauritius by 
Frenchmen. 

Tlic population of the Isle of Bourbon having become considerable in 1712, an 
opportunity was oliered of forming a French settlement on the island of Mam’itius, 
which the Dutch had at this time abandoned.' Accordingly a small number of French 
people landed there at this time, and changed its name to that of the Isle de France.' 

Though this effort at settlement failed, de Parat pursued his plan. In 
December 1712 he recommended to the French minister de Pontchartrain 
the occupation of Mauritius by the India Company.’ In a Memorandum 
dated 19 September 1714 he repeated his recommendation. ‘The Com- 
pany could not do better than to seize it and send there part of the in- 
habitants of the Isle Bourbon who are getting to be very numerous and 
find it difficult to exist. ’* But before the Minister received this Memorail- 

' So0 ibid., pp. 331-61. Pitot says that the .ship which arrived in September 1707 ‘took only 
64 passengers’ and that thirteen months later ‘there still remained 320 people in the island’ 
(Mauritius Illwtrafei, -p. n). 

^ Pitot, T’Eylandt Mauritius, p.Z51. 

' De Rauvilie says that in 1722 ‘the forests and the mountains were infested with escaped 
slaves who had fled from their Dutch masters and whom these had abandoned when they left’ 
(L'He de France contempnraine, 1908, p. xxxii). 

(Irani (1801), p. 20, gave 1712 as the year of the final abandonment, and this date has been 
accepted by most writers, for example by Pitot m 1899, L'lle de France (1715-2810), p. 1. But 
after a more oompreliensivc study of the Dutch period, Pitot wrote in 1005 (T'Fylandt Mauritim, 
p, 353) that ‘no one has given as yet the exact date of the final abandonment'. The exact year, 
I think, is 1710. 

' See also ‘.Tournal of the Voyage of Abbe do la GaiUe, from the Gape of Good Hope to the 
fsle of France, and his Operations there’ [1763-4]: ‘The great number of establishments which 
that republic maintained in India, occasioned them to abandon it in 1712 : and the French, who 
had long occupied the Me of Bourbon, which is not more than thirty-five or forty leagues from 
it, did not iuil to possess themselves of it’ (Grant, p. 377). 

' Grant, p. 28. See also D’Fpinay, Renseigne/menls pour senir d Vhistoire de Vile de France 
(1890), p. 73; ‘It seems that as early as that same year [1712] the commander (or Governor) of 
the isle Bourbon, Antoine de Parat, having learned of this abandonment [by the Dutch] sent to 
the Island of Mauritius a military official with five or six volunteer inhabitants and some blacks.’ 

^ See Guet, p. 263. This was the old (French) India Company, which a few years later cauio to 
an md-,iioo7itot,VIhde France (1715-1810), pp. 1-2. 

' Kaeppelin, Les ICscales franfaises (1908), p. 96. The Mo Bourbon, witli an area of nearly 
1,000 square miles and a present population of over 200,000, was occupied in 1066 by the Frenoli 
India Company (see Guet, pp. 66-70, 398). The number of inhabitants for some time remained 
small althougli it was reinforced by fugitives from Madagascar in 1074. Tiiore were very few 
white families and the Administration prohibited intermarriage with blacks. An Ordinance 
issviod on 1 Deo. 1674 ‘ par nous Ja^ob de Lahaye, lieutenant general des armdes du roy, admiral, 
gouvornour et son lieutenant gdneral dans towte I’dtendue des mers et pays orientaux do son 
oboiasanoo’ stipulated: ‘Deffense aux Pranfois d’dpouser des n-lgresses, cola degoutorait les noirs 
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duin lie had already decided to act and had invited the Associated Ship- 
f Avners of Saint Malo to take possession of the island in the name of the 
French Kingd Their captain Dnfresne did so in September 1716^ after 
having assured himself that the island, which he again named He de 
France, was uninhabited, and he left none of his men there when he 

(lu service, et deffense aux noirs d’epouser des blanches; o’esfc une confusion ii eviter. ’ (Guet, 
p. J26.) A captain who visited the island in 1676 wrote: ‘ The entire island colony consists of about 
200 or 250 persons, French ns weU as black. All the Frenchmen present are very resolute, and it 
is a pity that there is no means of peopling this island since for so many men there are only 7 or 8 
white women, although there is not a single man who would not like to got married’ (ibid., p.l28). 
A count made in Dec. 1686 showed a total population of 269, including 36 French husbands — 
10 married to French women, 12 to Portuguese women from India, and 14 to negresses from 
Madagascar (ace il)id., p. 141). The French Government at that time was greatly interested 
in the dcvelojiment of the population of the island. The instructions issued by the King 
to de Vauboulon, who was appointed Governor on 20 Mar. 1689, said among other things: 
‘M. do Vauboulon shall take an exact census of all the inhabitants by families, individuals, sex, 
and age, the total of their livestock, slaves, and arms in order to send it after his arrival’ (ibid., 
p. 162). The census was apparently taken early in 1690. According to Gnct (pp. 189-90) who 
scrutinized the original census lists there wore then in the island 201 whites (63 men, 36 women, 
110 children) and 108 blacks (.57 men, 27 women, and 24 children). The population apparently 
increased to 488 in l(i97 (see ibid., p. 224), to 734 (423 white.s, 311 blacks) in 1705 (see ibid., p. 
217; Bourde de la Kogorie, p. 79), and to 894 (607 whites, 387 blacks) in 1709 (sec Bourde de la 
Kogorio, ibid.). The whites numbered 643 in 1711. In 1713 there wore 633 whites (excluding the 
military staff and the agents of the Company) and 638 negroes (see ibid.). The latter evidently 
included Indians (see Guet, p, 232). The increase in the number of whites was apparently duo only 
in part to immigration. ‘Tlio Bourbon Colony . . . felt only one instinctive duty : that of perpetua- 
ting itself by an infinite number of offspring ; a duty which it fulfilled oonsoientiously without 
regard to the colour of those born’ (ibid., jrp. 211-12). Even so, abortions and infantioide worried 
the Administration, and on 20 Fob. 1716 the Provincial Council of the island issued a Eogulation 
which stipulated among other things : ‘ Whereas the Council has been informed on good authority 
that girls wore found to be pregnant without their fruit having appeared afterwards, in order to 
remedy so groat a disorder and to ensure the life and the safety of the children, we order all girls, 
widows, and wives who.so husbands are absent and who shall become pregnant to doolate their 
pregnancy as soon as they shall have noticed it to the secular councillors, on pain of death, whether 
free or slaves, if it should be discovered that they were pregnant and that their fruit has dis- 
appeared’ (Az6ma, Histuire de L'lle Bourbm, 1862, pp. 27-8; Revue Hietorique et Liilimire de 
Vile Maurice, 24 May 1891, pj). 605-8). 

That the island with about 1 inhabitant to the square mile in 1714 was considered to ho over- 
populated was due to the fact that ‘the colonists lived on hunting and fishing’ (Gu6t, p. 213). 
But the position changed when in the following year the cultivation of coffee was started. The 
immediate effect of this measure on the growth of the population is not known. Legentil de ia 
Bnrbinais, it is true, reported in 1717 : ‘There are to-day in the Isle Masoarm [Bourbon] 900 free 
persons and 1,100 slaves. Among the free persons there are only six per, sons whose blood is not 
mixed’ (Bourde de la Rogerie, p. 91). But his statement about the colour of the free persons does 
not inspire much confidence in hie sense for figures. In any case the population increased very 
nmoli in the following decades. It is said to have numbered 1.6,000 in 1760 (sec D’Epiiuiy, p. 486) 
and 19,770 (4,627 white.s, 15,149 blacks) in 1764 (see Eaynal, Hiatoire philosophiqiie et politique, 
1774, vol. ii, p. 83). A census taken in 1767 showed 2,803 male and 2,434 female whites and free 
persons, and 25,047 slaves, or altogether 30,284, and a census taken in 1777 3,551 male and 3,061 
female whites and free persons, and 28,457 slaves, or altogether 36,069 (see Azema, pp. 144-5, 336). 
Although ‘for seventy years, that is until the cultivation of sugar was started (1785), the speciality 
of Bourbon was to furnish to the whole of Fi-ance a delicious coffee’ (Guet, p. 276), the island 
seems to have been considered over-populated most of the time. , the white population which 
lacked soil was not always well off, and it was a commonplace in the 18th century to say that 
emigration was necessary: Reunion was regarded as a nursery for colonists and for soldiers to 
occupy Madagascar and make war in India’ (Prentout, p. 69). 

^ See Pitot, p. 1. 

^ See ‘Act of taldng possession of the Isle of France’, 20 Sept. 1716, reprmted in Magon de 
Saint-Elier, Tableaux Mstoriquea, vol. i (1839), pp. 243-4; see also Revue Historiqm, 1 June 1887, 
pp. 9-10. For an English translation see Austen, Sea Rights, p. 180. 
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Hniltid after a short stayd It seems also that the island remained 

liiiinhabited (by whites) for six years more, although attempts to in- 

duee people from Bourbon to move to the Isle of France were made 

repeatedly.^ 

On 2 April 1721 the King ceded the island to the new India Company,'* 
whicJi immediately sent there the Chevalier du Fougeray to take possession 
on behalf of the Company. He arrived on 23 September and left again on 
3 November. <* In the meantime, the Provincial Council of Bourbon had 
resolved to send 12 or 15 inhabitants of that island, a lay-priest, and a 
surgeon under the command of Major Durongouet Le Toullec as Acting 
Governor to the Isle of France.® The expedition proceeded to Mauritius 
in December.® Finally, in January 1722, there arrived the Governor de 
Nyon. He had sailed from France in June 1721 with ‘a Swiss j)latoon of 
210 men with 20 women and 30 children, several officers, engineers, clerks, 
and workmen’,’ all destined for the Isle of France. But during his long 

* Kaeppolin aay.s {p. flO) that the King’s detailed instriiotions, signed 31 Oot. 1714, which 
requested Dufrasne to transport some .settlers from the Isle Bourbon to Mauritius failed to reach 
him. See also ibid., pp. 92-3. 

^ The available information concerning the attenipt-s to projuoto emigration from the Mo 
Bourhon to tlio Isle of Frimeo prior to Oot. 1721 is rather vague. 

10 Nov. 1717. The Directors of the East India Company instructed captain Siour Dufour that 
at his return from Madagascar to the Isle Bourbon ‘if some inhabitants of the Isle Bourbon are 
willing to move to this Isle of Mauritius ho may conduct tliera there with one of the missionaries 
to maintain them in the religion’ (Ite.uue HUtoriqite,, 23 Jan. 1888, pp, 379-80). 

Fob. 1718. "riio Governor of Bourbon, M. Beauvollier de Courohant, proposes to several 
families to ooloniise the Mo of France which was said to be uninhabited. They refiise to expat- 
riate themselves.’ (D’Ei)inay, p, 78; see also Kneppelin, p. 98.) 

23 Sept, 1721. ‘Settlers of Bourbon having been requisitioned to go to the Isle of France, floe 
to the mountams. One had to fetch tliem again and to embark them by force under the oommand 
of captain Hubert. But they found means of escaxiing. ’ (D’Epinaj', pp. 80-1 ; see also Bourdo de 
la Rogerie, p. 126.) 

Pitot, p. 2, speaks likewise of ‘ the repeated eiforts of M. Beauvollier de Courohant, Governor of 
Bourhon, who tried several times, but to no purpose, to liave move tliore [Isle of France] some 
settlers by persuasion and even by force ’ . See also De Burgh-Kdwardea (p. 1 1 ) ; ‘ Trials of Settle- 
ment (1715-1721). The Governor of Bourbon tried on three oocasiona to send a few families to 
Mauritius to settle, but these attempts at settlement were never, successful. ’ 

* He did so, aoooi-ding to d’Epinay (p. 81), ‘since the new colony of the Me of France proved 
unable to develop’. 

'' See ‘Proces-Verbal de Prise do Posse,saion de Pile de France par le Chevalier Gamier du 
Fougeray’, Rmie Historique, 1 Feb. 1888, pp. 391-2; Guiit, pp. 264-5; Pitot, pp. 2, 374-0. 

® See Resolution of the Provincial Council, 10 Oct. 1721, reproduced in Azema, p. 44, and in 
Uaviie. Historique, 1 Feb. 1888, p. 393. See also de Rauville, Jj'lle de France contemqmraine, p. ,xxix : 
‘M. Beauvollier do Courohant was then Governor of the Isle Bourbon. Shortly after the neigh- 
bouring island had been taken pos.sC3.sion of he was advised that the Company was to send him a 
ship on which a Governor and settlers destined to the Me of France would embark. But as the 
sliip was slow in arriving, M. Beauvollier decided to send there a temporary administrator “fearing 
tliat some foreign nation might forestall us and seize it”.’ 

See Resolution of the Proviueiai Council of Bourbon, 27 Nov. 1721, Revue lUskmque, S Apr. 
1888, p. 506; Pitot, p. 3; do Rauvillo, L'lk de France milemporaine, p. xxx. ’The instructions to 
Durongouet Le Toullee, dated 1 Dec. 1721, are reproduced in Azema, pp. 44-5. 

’ Revue Historiqiie, 16 Feh. 1888, pp. 422-3. The Revue published first (ibid., pp. 422-4) 
under the title ‘Lottre dea Directeurs do la Compagnio des Indes du 31 mai 1721’ extracts from 
■such a letter and later (ibid., 16 and 23 Sept., 1, and 8 Oot, 1889, pp. 165-8, 179-82, 192:-0, 
207-10) under tlie title ‘Lottre des Directeurs de la Compagnio des Indes au Conseil .Provincial 
do Bourbon, 31 mai 1721 ’ anotlior such letter in full. Both letters were apparently handed to de 
Nyon for delivery in Bourbon but the former letter was, 1 think, written somewlmt later than 
the other. i ■■ ■■ r 
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journey many, particularly among the Swiss soldiers, died^ and the total 
number landed in the Isle of France possibly did not exceed lOO.^ 

The India Company, in a letter written before de Nyon sailed, had 
urged the Provincial Council of Bourbon to send some families to the Isle 
of France. 

The Company has no doubt that you will persuade some of the inhabitants of the 
Isle Bourbon to move to the Isle of France in order to settle there, notwithstanding 
what you stated in your letter of 10 October 1720. Now that they will see that the 
settlement of the latter island i.s being seriously considered, it must be presumed 
that they will be more ready to go. Sr Denyon is charged with the execution of this plan 
in agreement with you. You will select four or six families to be moved there to 
which will be granted concessions m proportion to their size {forces) and an exemption 
for six years from all taxes on coffee and on the other products of the island. This 
privilege must contribute to make them move there, since the new inhabitants who 
go there will enjoy this exemption only for three consecutive years, reckoned from 
the date of their oonoe,s.sion. 

It is, as you see, extremely important that some families go there in order to 
instruct the new settlers in the cultivation of coffee and the other products and to 
chose the proper seasons for sowing and planting, since the conditions in these two 
islands are nearly the same.® 

De Nyon himself was very anxious to get this succour from Bourbon.* 
He went there and attended on 16 May 1722 a meeting of the Provincial 
Council. 

There was also brought under deliberation the absolute need, which M. Denion, 
the Governor of the Isle of France, boro witness to have, of some Creole inhabitants 
of this island and of several slaves to help him in the settlement of the Isle of France 
until other people would have come to him. 

Having considered the measures which woidd bo swiftest to attain it and the least 
costly to the Company, it has been resolved that it is proper to enlist at least six 
Creole inhabitants of this Island and to draw from the other inhabitants 30 black 
slaves, all to be moved to the Isle of France, and to obey there the commands of 
the Governor, and that the inliabitants and the blacks, apart from their food, will 
be paid for each day from their departm’e imtil their return, namely the creoles 
20 sols per day and the masters of the blacks 10 sols for each day of their slaves.® 

Pitot, after having mentioned this resolution, says regarding the popu- 
lation ; 

It consisted then of altogether 100 persons, including the Governor, the personnel 

^ See ibid., 16 Feb. 1888, p. 423; L. H. de Froberville, ‘Le premier ApQtre de Tile de France', 
ibid., 10 Aug. 1890, p. 124. 

“ De Burgh-Edwarde-s reports wrongly (p. 12): ‘In January, 1722, Mr, de Nyon . . . landed at 
Port South-East with 210 soldiers, 140 Frenchmen (mostly engineers, ex-soldiers, and sailors), 
40 women, 2 priests, and 2 brothers, all of St. Malo, and 30 slaves.’ Saint Elme Le Due, lie de 
France (1844), p. 31, was also mistaken in saying: ‘The military strength of the island consisted 
of a Swiss platoon of 210 men, including officers and non-commissioned officers. ... At that time 
there were in the Colony hardly 186 whites, including women and children. ’ But Do Burgh- 
Edwardes was right in saying that two priests and two brothers (not mentioned by the Company) 
had sailed with de Nyon and landed in the Isle of France ; see L. H. de Froberville, pp. 123-4. 

“ Tieme Eistorique, S Oct. 1889, pp. 209-10. 

* ‘Ho needed hands all the more since during the passage . . . the major part of the Swiss— 
and possibly also of the other settlers sent from France— had died’ (Gaud, ‘Nos premiers Gouver- 
neurs frangais et hollandais’, p. 606). 

“ ‘Deliberations du Conseil de I’Isle de Bourbon’, Bevue Eistorique, 8 Apr. 1888. p. 608. See 
also Az6ma, p. 46. , 
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of the Company, Uio iuhabifcaiits, fclie slaves, and two regiments formed partly of 
Swiss platoons.’- 

Pitot gives as liis source E. Piston who had stated : 

Tlip ppi'soniiBl of tlio Company was limited to 160 persons, the Governor, 30 men, 
20 slaves men, women and children, and two regiments of 53 men among whom 
I here went Swiss p]atoon.s.“ 

Ilufi Piston (ioes not say that tliis was the ijopulation in 1722, and his 
statement, as will be seen presently, referred rather to 1726. 

Tlie resolution of the Provincial Council of Bourbon had been carried 
out,''* but after a few months the Council decided to recall the settlers and 
slaves and to procure other slaves for the Isle of Prance.* 

Considering [1] the extreme importance of fortifying instantly the harbours of the 
Isle of France m order to safeguard it against the attempts of the Dutch of the Cape 
who are reported to have threatened to take arms and seize it by force ; [2] that the 
delay of tlie ship St. Albin, destined for the purchase of the blacks necessary for the 
fortideation work, which has not yet arrived, might give those Dutch the time to 
carry out that project ; and [3] that finally the inliabitants and blacks of this Isle 
who were sent to that of France caused too considerable an expense to the Company 
not to seek all the means to stop it by recalling as soon as possible those inhabitants 
and blacks whose return is the more necessary as the cultivation of the coffee-trees 
suffers from their absence — the Provincial Coimoil of the Me Boui’bon, assembled 
in the district of St. Paul, has decided to dispatch as soon as possible the ship the 
Jiubj/ and to send it for the purchase of blacks to Matatana and to fort Dauphin 
[Madagascar] in order to carry them directly to the Isle of France and after having 
deposited them there to bring back the iidiabitants and the blacks who are in that 
island.** 

The Hubi/ arrived in Mauritius on 8 December 1722 with 65 negro slaves 
(27 men, 18 boys, and 20 women), but almost immediately 16 men and 4 
boys ‘became maroons’.® 

*■ L’lk de France, p. 3. See olso Gohnial Reports, Manritiue 1938, p. 3 ; ‘ . by 1722 the popu- 
lation apart from maroons, amounted to 100 persons, soldiers, colonists, and slaves.’ 

** Piston, La Bourdomais (1847), reprinted in Revue Hislorigue, 1 June 1S87, p. 3. 

** See Kaeppelin, p. 102: ‘He [de Nyon] left Bourbon on 3 June [1722] with six creoles and 
thirty slaves in the pay of the Company and arrived on the 13th . . . .’ 

'* The India Company had wished from the outset that the Isle of France be well provided with 
negro slaves. In their letter of 31 May 1721 to the Provincial Council of Bourbon they had said 
that one of the two ships they were sending was ‘appropriate for carrying 260 or 300 blacks, 
among them 50 negresses, as well to the Isle of Bourbon as to that of France, which ship you will 
use in your slave-trade’ {Revue Historique, 16 Sept. 1889, p. 108). 

” ‘ Envoi de noirs a I’Hc de France, Deliberation du Conseil Provincial de Bourbon du 2 oetohre 
1722’, ibid., 13 Deo. 1891, p. 336. 

“ Letter from do Nyon to Hautville, 18 Dec. 1722, quoted by Kaeppelin, p. 103. See also 
Pridhara, England's Colonial Empire, vol. i (1846), p. 163 : ‘ . wo find, in the November of tliat 
year [1723], that three of the recently imported slaves, being convicted of joining the Marons, 
then the ci-devant slaves of the Dutch, were sentenced to death.’ See furthermore Saint Elme Lo 
Duo, p. 32. 

In Deo. 1723 the King of France issued a Letters Patent which introduced in the Isle of France 
and in Emu'hon the Code Noir, an Edict concerning the status of slaves published in Franco in 
1686 ; see p. 707 above, and Toussaint, Missions d’ Adrien d'Epinay, p. 148. This Letters Patent 
began as follows: 

‘The Directors of the East India Company having represented to u.s, that the I.sle of Bourbon 
is extensively peopled by a great number of our aubjeets, who employ Negro Slaves in tlie uiiltiva- 
: tion of their lands ; that the Isle of France which adjoins the said Isle of Bourbon likewise begins 
to be settled upon, and that they are in the intention of making fresh establishments in the neigh- 
bouring countries, WB have deemed it to be becoming our authority and our justice, for the pre- 
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Veiy little is kno wn about the strength of the garrison at that time. A 
Kegulation of the Incha Company concerning the platoons of troops in the 
isles of France and of Bourbon, dated 9 November 1723, said; 

The King having ordered, by his Ordinances of 16 March and 10 April of the 
pre.sent year, the raising of seven platoons of infantry for the defence of the Isles 
of Bourbon and of France . . . the Company has ordered and orders that each of the 
seven platoons . . . shall consist in the future of one captain, one lieutenant, one 
sub-liaiitanant, one ensign, two sergeants, two corporals, two lance-corporals, two 
cadets, fifty fusiliers, and two drummers . . . 

But the Regulation did not say how many of the 7 platoons were to be 
stationed in the Isle of France. 

A count made on 18 October 1725® showed the following result; 


Officers 

employees 

Troops 1 

Working- 

Semmlsj Women 

Children 

Blacks of 
the 

Company 

Blacks of 
various 
private 
persons 

Total 

20 

100 

28 

6 13 

13 

24 


213 


An Order of 5 June 1726 by the Provincial Council of the island® showed 
that the garrison comprised ‘two platoons of infantry composed of 63 men 
each’.* The same Order stated; 

The number of persons in the civilian service of the Company amounts to 38, ‘ 
including the Governor, the officers of the Administration, and the various work- 
shops. The nmnber of slaves is given as 20, men as well as women and children.® 

In order to make the figm-es comparable it is necessary to deduct from 
the 1725 total the 5 servants, the 26 women and children, and the 10 slaves 
of private persons. Even so there appears a decrease from 172 to 164 (in 
spite of an increase in the military). But what is more important is that 
the count of 1725, which apparently was all-inclusive, suggests that there 
were no settlers whatsoever in the Colony. Lenoir, who in September 
1725 had been appointed superior commander of the French Indian 
establishments, declared in a comprehensive Memorandum dated 28 Sep- 
tember 1726 that ‘there were in the Isle of France only the employees and 
the soldiers of the Company’, and that ‘if one wanted to get anything use- 
ful from this colony one must first of all people it’.'' 

On 29 January 1727 the India Company made a ‘General Regulation 
for the Isles of Bourbon and of France which established a Council of 

servatioa of those oolouies, to establish therein a law and certain rules for tlio maintenance of the 
disoipliiie of the lloman Catholic and Apostolic religion, and for fixing all that concerns the state 
and condition of Slaves in the said Islands . . . .’ 

^ ‘Les Compagnies de troupes aux lies de Franco et do Bourbon (1723)’, liemie Historiqua, 
10 Apr. 1888, p. 516. 

® ICaeppelin (p. 104) calls it ‘the first census’. 

° This Council established by a Royal decree of Nov. 1723 was not appointed until 31 May 1726 ; 
see Magon de Saint-Blier, pp. 54r-6. 

* It comprised only 41 fusiliers, but otherwise corresponded to the Regulation of 9 Nov. 1723. 

® The salaries are shown for 7 pffioials, 2 doctors, and 22 workmen. 

“ ‘Les Compagnies de troupes’, p. 517. 

’’ See Kaeppelin, pp. 105-7. 
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Administration for the two islands, and which contained also new pro- 
visions for the settlement of the Isle of France by colonists from Bourbon. 

In viow of flio intention of the Company to seawe the prompt settlement of the 
Isle of Franop, they exliort the Council of the Me Bourbon to ijivite some families 
of the latter island to move to the Isle of France, using for this purpose all means 
of persuasion and all discretion which the Council shall consider appropriate, and 
they empower it to grant to all the ioliabitants of the Isle of France a period of 
three 5-('ar.s for tlie payment both of the blacks who shall be sold to them at the 
hii.sic rate of 200 livres for eaeld and of the Indian slaves of whom two .shall ho 
charged to them ns equal to only one black.® 

And, as a still greater inducement, the Company authorizes the Council to grant, 
both to the inhabitants of Bourbon who shall move to the Isle of France and to 
those who shall he conveyed from Europe, the ration for a whole year and the 
advance of the neces.s'ary tools and seeds with the obligation to repay the whole in 
kind or in money within two years, a period which the Comtcil, if he considers it 
opportune, may even extend for a third year. 

Siirce it is no lass important for the solid settlement of the Isle of France to think 
seriously of the destruction of the blacks who have there become maroons the 
Company particularly order’s the Coimeil to take all pains with this expedition and 
to take for this purpose, jointly with the oftieer who will be in charge,® all measures 
which will seem the most certaui to ensure success either by sending there nmnitions 
and other help or by inducing the creoles of the Isle Bourbon to move thereto.® 

The Company itself, not wishing to neglect anything which might contribute to 
the success of this expedition, authorizes the Council to pay to the creoles or others 
employed in this expedition a sum of 150 Uvres for each maroon brought dead or 
alive, granting even in addition to the 150 Uwes the property of the blacks caught 
alive to those who will have seized them.® 

® See also in this oomioxion the following passage from the letter of 31 May 1721 from the 
India Company to the Provincial Council of Bourbon {Reme Historique, 1 Got. 1889, p. 198) : 

‘In article 12 of the instructions which were given to you on 10 November 1717 by the former 
Company it is said that when tho sliips of the Company bring you hlaoks and negresses they shall 
ho publioly sold to tho lilghest bidder. ... 

‘The Company has resolved to change the provisions of those articles only as regards the sale 
of the hlaoks and negresses . . . and has decided to sell the blacks and negresses pi^ce d’Inde [i.e. 
those strong and in, good condition] at from 160 to 200 Uvres each, .according to their quality, and 
the little negresses and negro boys proportionately, noting that if the prices for blacks should 
increase in the Isle of Madagascar or at the coast of Sophola you must always charge 100 per cent, 
mote than tho price on tho bill.’ 

® See also Piston, La Ronrdomiais, quoted ibid., 8 Juno 1887, p. 10 : ‘ The oommunication of the 
Isle of Francs with Pondicherry had also suggested to tho French Administration the idea of 
naturalizing the Indian race on our soil. But individual efforts had not been aiispioious. In the 
advance, s for slaves made by the Company two Indians were counted as only one African. Their 
dominant crime at that period as to-day was arson; that softness witli which one reproaches 
them at present constituted also at that time one of their -weaknesses. ’ See also in this ooniiexion 
Prentoufc, p. 08 : ' Under tho name of blacks were comprised here [in the Mo of France and Bour- 
bon] all the people imported through the slave-trade, whether they came from India, the [east] 
coast of Africa, Madagascar, or Senegal, -whether they were Malabars, Malays, Kaffirs, or Jollofa. ’ 

® M. de BeauvoUior, Commander for the Isles of Bourhon and Franco. He was instructed in the 
same letter to go to the Isle of France with a Detachment of officers and soldiers stationed in the 
Isle Bourbon ‘ and also with tho Creoles from the Isle Bourhon who will volunteer to move thereto ; 
M. do Beaiivollicr, on his arrival in the Isle of France shall ask for an account of the position of the 
negro maroons and shall take the necessary steps to succeed in purging the island enthely from them ’ . 

® 'Though there is no evidence that any Creoles -went immediately to fight the mamons, there 
evidently were some in Manritins in the following year. i3ce the referenoo in Bonnofoy, p, 306; 
‘Marrons. — Creoles vcmis do I’Tlo Bourbon pour aller fi lour poursuite. 3 Jiiin 1728. No, 26 du 
Bcg.l.’ 

“ ‘ Formation du Consoil d’ Administration des Isles de Bourhon et de Franco ’, Remte, Historique, 
16 June, 1887, pp, 83-4. 
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The Regulation also authorized the Goimcil to send to Madagascar for 
the purchase of negroes/ apart from the ships used so far for this purpose, 
the ship which was to he sent each year from Pondicherry ‘in order to 
bring to the Isles of Bourbon and of France the necessary food, munitions, 
and slaves 

Since the new efforts of peopling the Isle of France with colonists from 
Bourbon again failed,^ the India Company atteinjjted military colonization. 

Putting into practice the ideas cherished by the controller Orry, they [the Com- 
l^any] sent ships loaded with girls to the Isle of Prance as this was done in Louisiana.“ 
Every soldier who asked for it was offered a woman and a grant of land with the 
advances necessary for cultivation. The man was then struck from the military roll 
in order to become a planter.'* 

Although after 1726 there was apparently a good deal of immigration® 
the white population remained small, but the importation of slaves aug- 
mented considerably the number of black inhabitants. When Governor- 
General Mahe de La Bourdonnais arrived in June 1735 the composition 
of the population differed essentially from what it had been thirteen 
years earlier. 

In order to know very exactly the resoureos which the Colony could offer him, one 
of the first acts of the Governor-General was to take a census of the population ; in 
1735 it consisted of 190 whites and of 648 blacks.® 

1735 - 64 . Under the administration of La Bourdonnais (1735-46) the 
population increased very much. He had hoped at first to obtain colonists 
from Bourbon, of which island he was likewise Governor. Since none were 
willing to go for good the Council of Bourbon decided on 6 September 1736 
to send 12 Creoles under the pretence that they were to go only for a short 
time to help destroy the maroons. 

Since it has been brought home to us that through the considerable augmentation 
of the families in this island several inhabitants were from this moment in the 

*■ See also Haoquet, ‘ Etude liistoriqiie sur les commenoemouts de I’administration do ITle do 
Ihaneo’, ibid., 21 Sept. 1890, p. 194: ‘Madagascar and Movsambiquo, being the points nearest to 
us, furnislied originally to the Isles of Bourbon and Prance their working and agrioultural popu- 
lation’. According to Pitot, p. 14, ‘a black from Guinea was worth one-quarter more than a black 
of equal strength from Mozambique’. 

See also ibid. pp. 16-16. 

® Por the sending of prostitutes to Louisiana see Prevost, Histoire dv. Oliemlwr des Qriem at de 
Manon Lascaut (first published in 1731), Cambridge, 1944, pp. 4, 119, 134. Aooording to Hitie, 
p. 69, two such Bhii)s arrived in the Isle of Prance, one from Bordeaux in 1728 and the other from 
MarseiUes in 1730. 

* Orepiii, Malta da La Bourdonnais, p. 63. See also L.P., ‘Notes sur les premiers colons (lie de 
Prance — -1732)’, p. 606; ‘Among the soldiers and inhabitants who had received these privileges 
in 1728, the names of some of them have been preserved to us 

® See, for example, ‘Observations of Admiral Kenipenfelt’ (1758): ‘It was not till the year 
1730 that the value of this island was known to the Pfench, and that it became an objoot of 
importance. Pive years before, this colony had been so neglected that not a single Prenoh vessel 
ever touched at it : but ships, engineers, and workmen were now sent to assist the inhabitants . . . ’ 
(Grant, p. 464). According to Bourde de ia Eogerie (p. 138) the Company engaged ‘ship carpen- 
ters, masons, joiners, taillandiars [atone cutters ?], and looksmiths, who agreed to serve for three 
years in the island at yearly salaries of from 300 to 600 Ziwes; the contract being renewable if the 
parties so desired. ’ Piston, La Bourdonnais, mentions also the immigration of .some families from 
St. Malo ; see Ravua Historiquei 1 June 1887, p. 4. 

“ Pitot, p. 30. The figure for Hacks, of course, excluded the maroons. 

n 3 0 
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poaitioii that they could ahare out to those of their children who were on the point 
of aettling down very little or no land at all, and that it would be extremely advan- 
tageous to tliis Colony to begin early to suggest to tile young creoles the idea of 
settling in the Isle of France .... It has been resolved [1] to order a detachment 
of tweivo yout)g creoles to move to the Isle of France in the Athalante under the 
pretence that they were to stay there tliree or four months in order to work there 
usefully at the destruction of the black maroons, and [2] that the said detachment 
by the end of the said period bo relieved by another of the same nimiber and thus 
to continue until either .several of them may have decided to settle or the futility 
of this attempt be well coidirmed by their constant refusal, the said creoles being 
granted a monthly allowance of 16 livres.^ 

Ill the following year Ija Bourdonnais asked the Council of Bourbon to 
wend a detachment of 50 or 60 creoles to the Isle of France for the destruc- 
tion of the maroons. J3ut the Council, on 6 September 1737, asked La 
Bourdonnais to abandon this project ‘since in the Isle Bourbon itself the 
audacity of the maroons was increasing daily, and it was dangerous to 
deprive the Colony of its best /iommes de 
La Bourdonnais, hoAvever, relates that he succeeded in destroying most 
of the Maroons with the help of negroes from Madagascar. 

Thei'fi were in the Isle of Franco a rather large number of black maroons® who 
lived as savages in the woods and attacked in gangs the settlements where they 
committed the greatest excesses. I discovered the secret of how to destroy them 
by arming blacks against blaclra and in forming a constabulary of negroes from 
Madagascar who finally succeeded in purging the island of most of those bandits.^ 

® Gaud, ‘Destruction des noire marrons, Une Deliberation du COnseil do I’llo Bourbon’, Revue 
Hisloriquc, 13 July 1890, pp. 78-9. The minutes of the meeting wore signed by La Bourdonnais. 

“ Ibid., 20 July 1891, p. 92. 

® The Company, already on 2 June 1726, had fixed the rewards to he granted to the ‘detach- 
ments' [special militia] which were to arrest or kill the maroons (see Bonnefoy, Table ginirale, 
p. 300 ; see also Pitot, p. 13). But ‘in spite of the increase of the rewards granted to the detaoh- 
ments or men-hunters the running-away of slaves had continued to expand at an alarming rate 
since the beginning of the Colony’ (Piston, La Bmrdownais, ctuoted in Revue Hislorique, 23 Juno 
1887, p. -14 ; see also ibid., 1 June, pp. 5-6). ‘Having obtained women, by force or voluntarily, they 
liad organized themselves into tribe.s and had elected a supreme ohief’ (Pitot, p. 13). 

Mimoiree hisioriques de B. F. Mahi de la Bourdomais, p. 16. In a oomprehonsivo Memoran- 
dum to Ony do Fulvy, which described his administration of the isles of France and Bourbon 
in 1735-40 (reproduced in Margry, ‘Les lies de Franco et de Bourbon’, pp. 343-83) La Bourdon- 
nais s.aid (pp. 353-4) : ‘ You know. Sir, all the harm which the black maroons have done to the Isle 
of Franco; tlioro is no means which I hove not used to destroy them. Seeing that the soldiers 
did not succeed, I had creoles come from the Isle Bourbon who fared no better; I formed 
several general dctaolmionts, and this again without result. This determined me to arm blacks 
against blacks . . . .’ Ho ijioked out ot first ‘10 loyal men’ and then formed a company of 21 
(apparently all from Madagascar) which he kept continuously in the woods to trace the maroons. 
"Thus they are forced to rove and to suffer much hardship which exiiausts them, and the diseases 
oortainly destroy a large number so that at present one reckons in the Isle of France with 20 black 
maroons and 25 negresses at the the utmost 

But La Bourdounais’s success was only temporary. The Maroons for many decades more 
caused constant trouble to the Administration. As shown above (p. 1), a corporation of mutual 
assurance against losses through the running-aw'ay of slaves was established in 1753 in the Isle 
of France. Some similar institution existed apparently already in the Isle Bourbon in J 721 ; it 
led to abuses because slave-holders who wanted, to got rid of useless slaves ill-troatod them in 
order to induce them to escape and get a compensation if tho maroons were caught and executed. 
Sec letter from the India Company to tho Provincial Council of the Isle Bourbon, 31 May 1721 
(Revue Mistorique, 2B Sept. 1889, p, 180): ‘Sur la requete preaentdo per les habitans de I’isle 
[Bourbon] au Sr Justamont, tendant a ce que les noirs executes dans I’isls fuasent perdus pour les 
proprMtairea et qu’ila ne fusSent pas payez par tous lea autres habitans, et sur oe que vous marquez 
a; la Compagnie qu’il n’y a quo eeux qui aont aisez;qui le souhaitent, et, qua oela faiaoit tort aux 
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La Bourdonnais’s policy apparently was to encourage immigration of 
Europeans for the management of plantations and for the supervision of 
negro labourers, but, for financial reasons, to keep the number of European 
artisans and sailors as low as possible.^ At the same time he tried very 
hard to increase the number of slaves. Within four years he imported 
2,615 negroes, mainly from Mozambique and Madagascar.^ But ‘many of 
the negroes died and the total number of slaves in the island was after 
all only 2,612 in 1740 as compared with 648 in 1735.^ As regards the white 
population the position is somewhat uncertain. La Bourdonnais himself 
submitted the following table ;® 



1 Families ] 

1 Slaves 

Year 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

iSconomes | 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

1740 

112 

' 70 

79 

SI 

37 

1,263 

613 

458 

278 

1736 

61 

39 

54 

18 

18 

272 

222 

1,06 

48 

Difference 

~61 

31 

26 

'oi'” 

19 

991 j 

391 

362 

^30 


It seems to have been generally accepted that the figures shown under 
Families comprised the total white or free population.® But it is obvious 
that the 79 men of 1735 cannot have included the garrison, and I do not 
see how they could possibly have included all the civilian employees of the 
Company (who alone, I suppose, numbered not less than a hundred, in- 
cluding workmen). I am, therefore, inclined to assume that the people 
shown under Fmnilles — 190 in 1735 and 379 in 1740 — represented either 
only the families of private persons (planters, merchants, &c.) or possibly 
all families (including those of the few married Company employees). 

I shall now reproduce — ^for what they are worth — some more state- 
ments concerning the period of La Bourdonnais’s administration. 

1736-40. ‘From this date [1 October 1735] to 1740 he had send from Bourbon 
to the Isle of Franco more than 2,000 persons to work there.’’ 

pauvres, quo d’aillem's d’autres habitans laisBont raourir leura noirs de faim, et lea maltraitent 
tris fort pour les obliger a se rondre inaivns, et par oetto evasion h, la montagne se fairs pendro 
lorsqu’ils sont pris, preferant I’argent & un manvais noir, vous no ferez plus payer a ravenir les 
noirs qui soroiit exeoutez ; oet ordre operera que les mauvais babitans dans la crainte de perdre 
leurs noirs sans en avoir d’argent les traitteront mieux par la suite. ’ 

^ See La Bourdonnats's Memorandum, Margry, pp. 366, 368, 370. 

’ He estimated tlieir average value at 260 Uvres (see Margry, p. 371). Crepm, pp. 44-S, says 
that the slaves from Madagascar were sold to the settlers at 300 Uvres a man, 200 Uvres a woman, 
and 150 Uvres a child. They had in addition to pay a tax. La Bourdonnais reports: ‘ . . . I have 
had a re, solution passed according to which each inhabitant is obliged to pay at least 30 Uvres a 
year for each black pUce d’Inde . . . ’ (Margry, p. 347). The number of slaves purchased by La 
Bourdonnais for the Isle Bourbon was much smaller sinoe he says that in those four years alto- 
gether 3,500 hlaoks were landed in the two islands (see ibid., p. 365). ® Ibid., p. 372. 

^ The increase in 6 years was 1,964, while 2,615 were imported in 4 years. 

® See Margry, p. 349. 

° See, for example, Bitot, quoted p. 763 above; Tantet, Survivance de I’esprit fran(ais mix 
colonies per dues, p. 49; Crepin, p. 89. Similarly Bourde de la Rogerie (p. 100), who omits the 
jSconomes — ^the meaning of the word is not clear, and he may have assumed that they were in- 
cluded in the number of men— gives as total number of free persons 172 for 1736 and 342 for 1 740. 

’ D’Epinay, p. 96. De Burgh-Edwardes, without specifying the period, says (p. 15): ‘Two 
thousand five hundred persons from Bourbon settled in Mauritius, where some 100 new houses 
wore built.’ Actually the total number of people from Bourbon who had settled in Mauritius 
was very small. , 
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1739. ‘ There were during this year in the Isle of France, according to Baron Grant 
111 different habitations established in the “quarters” 

1740. ‘At this moment (1740) an eighth part of the island is not yet cleared, so 
that it will bo long before the population is equal to the extent.’® 

‘I’his .stnall town [Port Louis] i.s tbo habitation of all those who are employed in 
the service of government ; as well as of merchants and others who are not possessed 
of ]:)limiatious.'“ 

174;2. '. . . by 1742 moro than one-eighth of the island was cleared and 114 ihanta- 
tions wore established and in full activity’.'* 

1 .J une 1 743. ‘There are not more at prtvsent than on hundred fifteen plantations, 
divided into four districts or quarters, at the distance of about six leagues from 
each other ....’’* 

1746. ‘. . . when he [La Bourdomiais] left, there were .561 -whites and 2,533 blacks 
[in the Isle of Franco]’.® 

It is noteworthy that tlie slave population was not any larger in 1746 
than in 1740. Whether the white population had increased it is impossible 
to tell, as it is doubtful whether the figures for the two years are com- 
parable. But it is certain that both the free and the slave population grew 
very much between 1746 and 1764. The available data, it is true, are 
more meagre than for the period of La Bourdonnais’s governorship. 

1752. ‘A Memorandum of 1752 allocates to the Mo of France 1,600 inhabitants 
or employees, 1,000 soldiers, and 8,000 blacks,’^ 

1753. ‘In 1763, about ono-tonth of the Island had been cleared, the remaining 
nme-tenths (406,167 acres) being all in. forest, with the exorjption of some steep 
rocky precipices and patches of savanna.’® 

1 April 1764. ‘This island is lacking in mhabitants since not one -third is culti- 
vated (I speak of what is susceptible of cultivation).’® 

12 March 1766.' The garrison there is at present very considerable, being composed 
of between 1,400 and 1,600 European men of regular troops £uid about as many well 
disciplined citizens’ militia.’*® 

1767. ‘The Isle of France contains about 1,600 employees and 1,000 soldiers; the 
blacks reach about 8,000.’“ 

' P’Epinay, ji. 09. But see under 1 June 1743. 

® Letter from Baron Grant, 12 B’eb. 1741, Grant, p. 104. 

® Ibid,, p. 105. 

* Piston, La Bourdomiais, quoted in Revue Hiatorigue, 23 June 1887, pp. 38-9. 

® Grant, p. 213. 

® Tantet, p. 49. 

' Bourdo de la Rogerie, p. 20G. This was apparently a Memoire sur h commerce de Vhide et de 
I’Asie miridiomU et notes sur les ties de France et de Bourbon, a manuscript of 548 pages, written 
by an inhabitant of Mauritius and dated 6 July 1762; see ibid., pp. 196-6. But see also under 
1767. 

® Meldrum, Weather, Health, and Forest, p. 213. 

° ‘Voyages du Sieur D. de La Motte, Lettres ecritea dans lea aniuies 1764 a 1757’, Revue 
Historique, 18 Get. 1891, p. 234. 

Ibid., 29 Nov. 1891, p. 304. But see also ‘Instructions given by the Dirootors of the East 
India Company to the Governor of the Isles of Mauritius and Bourbon, 24th of May, 1761’ 
(reproduced in English, Grant, pp. 445-7): ‘Hitherto we have had hut a small garrison at the 
Island of Mauritius .... It may ho added, in favour of a numerous garrison at the Island of 
Mauritius, that it will he the readiest and cheapest method to people the island, and to form a 
militia on the spot, interested in its defence. At the end of a certain time, those who are willing 
to settle on the island may have their discharge, on condition that they shall form a company of 
militia, whioh shall assemble from time to time, and march when occasion requires.’ 

“ ‘Les Isles de France et de Bourbon en 1757, Bxtraits de la “Bolation (in4dite) d’un voyage 
auxindca Orientalos parM. de Maudave”, manuscript do 400 p.’, Revue Historique, 16 June 1804, 
T.iei.L;; . 
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‘The Isle of France has tlrreo lands of inhabitants: the cultivators, the traders, 
and the employees.’^ 

1768. ‘It is impossible for me to calculate the number of inlrabitants with any 
degree of precision ; but the island appeared to be very populous. The artisans and 
mechanio.s are very niimorons; and when to these are added the sailons, who are 
continually coming and going, with the military forces, and the slave.s, we may 
suppose a body of many thousand people. The slaves are brought from Goree, an 
isliind on the coast of Guinea, from Madagascar, the eastern coast of Africa, and 
bcngal . . . .'^ 

‘The plantations requh-o from thirty to two hundred slaves, according to their 
extent . . . 

In 1764 the India Company became bankrupt, and by a Decree of 4 
August the Isles of France and Bourbon were retroceded to the King.^ 
According to Abbe Raynal, ‘there were in 1765 in the Colony® 1,469 
Whites, not including the troops; 1,587 Indians or free negroes; 11,881 
slaves 

1764-1810. The liquidation of the India Company took three years, and 
in this period conditions in the Isle of France were unstable.'^ The Royal 
government was establi,shed in July 1767.® As regards the population at 
that time the archivist of the French Ministry of the Colonies, Tantet, 
relates : 

A statistical table prepared by Poivre [the King’s Commissary] himself on 
30 November 1767, a few months after his arrival, shows that there were 2,302 
whites and 18,100 slaves, excluding 400 or 600 malabars, lascars, and free blacks.” 

But this statement has apparently atti’acted little attention, and nearly 
all writers who deal with the population in 1767 say that it consisted of 

^ Ibid., p. 163. M. cle Mautlave arrived in the Isle of France on 17 Deo. 1767, aiad loft on 26 
Jan. 1768 (see ibid., 7 .June, p. 148; 16 June, p. 168). 

” ‘ Observations of Admiral Kompienfelt’, Grant, p. 470. 

” Ibid,, pp. 469-70. 

'* See Boutdo de la Rogcrie, p. 211. 

” This was possibly the result of a count made by the syndics; see p. 709 above. 

“ Raynal, Uiatoire pMlosophique et politique (1774), vol. ii, p. 170. There is some confusion as 
regards this statement. D’Dnienville, Statistique de Vile Maurice (1838), vol. ii, p. 164, says that 
in August 1764 tliere were, ‘in the Colony, according to the returns furnished to the Abbe Raynal, 
3,163 whites, 687 free, and 16,022 slaves’. Some later writers accepted this version. See, for 
example, Austen, Sea I'ights (1936), p. 35: ‘According to the Abbd Raynal there wore in Miiuri- 
tius: In 1764, 3,163 whites; 687 freed slaves and 16,022 slaves.’ But Raynal does not give those 
figures which actually refer to the year 1767. It should be noted, however, that while, for e.xample, 
the 1774 edition of Raynal, published in The Hague, and the Knglish translation published in 
London in 1776 (vol. i, p. 496) list ‘1,587 Indians or free negroes’, wliioh proiiably is an over- 
statement, the 1778 edition published in Paris (vol. ii, p. 670) shows only 587. 

’’ See Magon do Saint-Elier, Tableaux Historiques, pp. 138-40. D’Epinay rebates (pp. 177-8) 
that owing to the consternation created by the hanlcruptcy of the Company the settlors in Jan. 
1766 started ‘to sell their slaves in order to leave the Colony’. He reports, furthermore (p. 180), 
that on 24 Apr. 1766 ' the King, being informed of the intentions of the settlers to got rid of their 
slaves in order to flee from the Colonies [Isles of France and Bourbon] issues an Order forbidding 
in the two Colonies the emancipation of the slaves without a previous and formal authorization 
by the Governor’. See also the King’s Ordinance of 20 Aug. 1766, Dclaleu, jj. 209, No. 170. 

” See Saint Blme Lo Duo, p. 63 ; Azfima, p. 88. 

” Tantet (1900), p. 64. See also memorandum by Count de la Merville, dated 1 Apr. 1767: 
‘The Isle of France, of which only one-sixth has been cleared, has hardly 18,000 slaves’ (quoted 
in Saint Elme Le Duo. p. 107). Castonuet de Fos-ses, Pierre Poivre (1889), pp. 44-5, said that when 
Poivre arrived the population ‘amounted to only 23,000 inhabitants, of whom 2,400 were whites, 
600 free coloured, and 18,100 slaves’. (The total of the items, however, is only 21,000.) 
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3,103 wliites, 587 Iree coloured, and 16,027 slaves. I am inclined to doubt 
vvlietlior the number of whites (excluding the military) was actually as large 
a.s that, "i’he figures for slaves exclude, of course, the maroons who were 
estimated at ‘more than 000’.^ Two quotations may illustrate the compo- 
sitioji of tlie coloured population. 

Til tlio T'oiiiilation of t.lii.s Island, I must include the Indians and the Negroes. 
T.’lio first ai'd till! Midabars, or Malayans, a mild and gentle i^eople, who come from 
Pondichcn-y, where they let themselves as servants for a term of years. They are 
alnio.st all of liandicraft trades, and occupy a suburb, called the Camp of the Blacks 

Our ground is tilled by Blacks from Madagascar . . . .^ 

. , . thuro wiire in the slave population only a thousand Asiatics originating from 
Ponflichcrry and from Madras, about a thousand from the coast of Guinea, and the 
rest from Madagascar 


Tablb 1 . Population of Mauritius, 1767~180'P 


Year 

White 

Free 

Coloured 

Slaves 1 

Total 

1787 

3,103 

587 

16,027 

18, ni 

1777“ 

, 3,434 

1,173 

26,154 

29,761 

1782 

3,831 

1,418 

28,352 

33,001 

1786 

3,379 

2,138 

32,134 

37,661 

1787 

1 4,372 

2,230 

33,832 

40,439 

1788 

4,457 

2,466 

37,915 

44,828 

1797 

6,237 

3,703 

49,080 

69,020 

1806 

6,798 

7,154 

00,046 

74,698 

1807 

6,489 

5,912 

66,307 

77,768 


1 For 17(37, 1777, 1787, 1797, and 1807 see D’Umenville, vol. iv. Table 11. For 1782, 1786, and 
1788 see de Baiiville, ‘Population de ITle do France de 1782 ii 1788’, p. 2. For 1800 see Milbort, 
Voyage piUoresqiie. A Pile de France (1812), vol. ii, p. 233 Bis, There is some ooufusion as to the 
exact years to which the data refer; see 'Tables 2, 3, and 5. 

“ Abb6 itaynal (ed. 1780, vol. i, pp. 635-6) gives for 1770 (meaning possibly 1 Jan. 1777) 
slightly diverging figures, namely 6,380 whites, including 2,966 soldiers, 1,199 free negroes, and 
26,16>t slaves. Necker, Be VAdminislrcUion des Fimnees de France (1784), vol, i, p. 316, gives 
likewise, for 1770, 0,380 whites, 1,199 coloured, and 26,164 slaves. 

I have summarized in Tables 1-8 the population statistics available 
for 1767-1810. It appears that the total civilian population increased from 
18,777 in 1767 to 77,768 in 1807. It should he noted, however, that the 
increase was not as gradual as suggested by Table 1. It seems, for exam|)le, 
that the population which for 1788 was reported as about 45,000 reached 

* See the address made by Poivre on the day of his arrival (14 July 1707); Poivre, (Euvres 
compkUe.s, p. 221. The comptroller of the Navy in the Isle of France, Bompar, in a letter sent to 
the French minister in 1776, estimated the number of maroons at 1,200 ; .see Saint Elme Le Duo, 
p. 127. 

“ Berimrdiii do Kuiiit Pierre, A Voyage to the Island of Mauritius, pp. 98-9 (letter dated 16 Apr. 
1709). He misjudged very much the population of the Islo Bourbon (in a letter dated Bourbon, 
21 Deo. 1770, ibid., p. 194): ‘Sixty thousand blacks are reckoned to live in Bourbon and only five 
thoUBaiid inhubitants. This island is thrice as populous as the Isle of Franoo . . . . ’ But he gave a 
nioBt interesting pioturo of the sources of supplies for the Isle of France (ibid., p. 173): ‘1 do not 
know a corner of the earth whose wants are supplied from so many, or so distant parts. Their 
dishes and plates come from China; their linen and clothes from India; their slaves and cattle 
from Mailiigasoar; their provisions, or part of them, from the Cape of Good Hope; their money 
from Cndte, and their government and laws from France.’ 

“ Hitie, p. 69. He says (ibid.) that the slaves ineluded tliouaands of miilattoea, the ii^mic of 
European men and African or Asiatic women. ' 
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Table 2. Slave Poptdation in Mauritim 1767-1810 
according to D'Unienvill^ 



^ Baron D’Unienville, archivist of Mauritius, submitted the manuscript of his excellent ■work 
Siatistiqm de L’Ide Maurice cy devant Isle de France el de scs Dipendancea, in 1825 to Governor 
G. Lowry Cole who forwarded it to Earl Bathurst (C.O. 172, vols. xxxix-xlii). The manuscript 
was published in 18,38 after D’Unienvillc’s death ; it was brought up to date and some figures 
■svoro revised, but the editor waa very oarelo.ss, and it is doubtful whether the revised figures are 
more correct than the original ones. 

° See C.O. 172, vol. xlii, pp. 33-4. Figures refer to the beginning of the year. D’Unienville 
computed them by assuming a birth-nate of 30 per 1,000, a death-rate of 33J per 1,000, an eman- 
cipation rate of 2 per 1,000 (for 1804-10 lower figures) and the ‘inoreaso through importation’ 
sho-wn p. 780 below. 

“ See Statistique de Vile Maurice, vol. iv, Table 44. Figures refer to the beginning of the year. 
They were computed by assuming a higher birth-rate and a lower death-rate (33 J and 30 per 

1.000 respectively), an emancipation rate of only 0-8 per 1,000 (from 1805 to 1810 the same 
figures as in A), and a lower ‘increase through importation’ (see p. 789 below). 

Census returns ; see 0.0. 172, vol. xlii, pp. 33-4. 

“ Census returns ; see Statisiique de Vile Maurice, vol. iv. Table 44. 

58.000 in 1792 but lost in that year more than 4,000 through smallpox,^ and 
amounted in 1797 to not more than 69,000. The population of the capital. 
Port Louis, was given for 1782, 1786, 1788, and 1806 as 10,119, 11,809, 
14,877, and 18,989 respectively.® It comprised in the 1780s about one-third 
and in 1806 about one-quarter of the total population of the Colony.® 

Port Louis was divided into three parts: the town proper destmed to 

^ See p. 873 below. 

Tbe population bad increased even more rapidly in the 1770s. The Pre.amble to an Ordinance 
of 31 Mar. 1784 (Delaleu, p. 276, No. 267; RouiUard. vol. i, pp. 388-91) said that the population 
had nearly doubled since the estabh'shment of the bazaar . This bazaar had been. estabUahed by a 
Regulation of 1 Sept. 1772 (Delaleu, pp. 227-8, No. 189). 

“ Governor-General de Conway, on 20 Mar. 1790, wrote to the minister that the majority of the 
population lived in Port Louis (see Tonssalnt, p. 125). Charles Grant, referring to 1709, says 
(p. 566): ‘The population of Port-I,ouis (or du Port dm Nord-ouest), is esteemed to be three-fiftha 
of that of the whole Isle of Franew. ’ These are gross overstatements. 
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'I’.A Bivio 3. VopdoUon by Sex ami Age, Mauritius 1785 and 1788^ 


Se.v, 

--If/c 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

i WIlilCH 

1 Free Coloured \ 

Slaves 

1 Total 

17S5 

J78S 

1785 

1788 

1785 

1788 

1785 

1788 

1,3.5-t 

602 

740 

623 

1,782 

836 

948 

891 

485 

670 

524 

449 

435 

726 

697 

598 

16,928 

8,780 

3,851 

2,569 

19,013 

10,504 

4,038 

3,160 

18,767 

10,118 

6,116 

3,641 

21,830 

12,066 

6,283 

4,649 

Total 

3,379 

4,457 

2,138“ 

2,460 

32,134 

37,916 

37,651“ 

44,828 


^ Sen de Raiiville, ‘ Poimlatioii do I’He do Prance de 1782 a 1788’, p. 3. Figures refer probably 
to 1 Tiiu. of following year. 

“ Total does not tally with items. 


TABiiis 4. Pojiidatmi of Port Louis, 1782-S^ 


Race 

17SS 

Total 

1785 

Total 

1788 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Whites 

2,022 

1,.541 

1,175 

448 

421 

409 

2,463 

Free Coloured 

906 

1,480 

290 

643 

464 

396 

1,093 

Slaves 

7,191 

8,788 

6,989 

2,797 

1,164 

791 

10,731 

Total 

10,119 

11,809 

7,454 

3,788 

2,039 

1,596 

14,877 


■■ See de Eauvilie, ‘Population de I’lle de Prance de 1782 ii 1788’, pp. 2-3. Figures refer prob- 
ably to 1 J.an. of Ibllowing year. 


Table 5. Pox)ulation of Matiritius 1803ji-1808 
according to General Administrators'^ 





1 Total Free 


Year 

White. 

Coloureil 

Men 

Wonvin j 

Children 

Slaves 

XII (1803-4) 

XIII (1804-5) 

XIV (1805-6) 

1807 

1808 

4,710 

1.3, 

6,798 

7,194 

4,216 

619 

1 7,154 
7,366 

3,969 

3,697 

3,407 

3,469 

6,163 

6,786 

55, ms 
69,000 
60,646 
60,509 
68,728 


^ See Preutout, p. 850. Boutdo de la Eogerie, p. 297, gives for 1805-6 the same totals as 
Prentout, but for 1807 0,280 Whites, 5,912 Free Coloured, and 68,728 Slaves, and for 1808 7,194 
Whites, 7,306 Free Coloured, uiid 00,609 Slaves. 


Table 6. Free Poimlation, Mauritius 1806^ 



Port Louis 

1 Mauritius 

Race 

Men \ 

Women \ 

Children 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

f^ite ; ’ 
Coloured , 

1,511 

452 

606 

1,291 

1,247 

2,201 

1 3,303 

1 3,944 

2,701 

996 

1,312 

2,167 

2,786 

4,001 

6,798 

1 7,154 


^ See MUberb, Voyage piltoresqae a l'Ih de Fmrm, vol. ii, p. 233 Bis. 
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Table 7. Slave Pop-ukdion, Mawitms 1806^ 


Port Louis j 

1 Mauritius 

Greoles 

.Mala- 1 
gasy 

Momm- 
Indians | biques 

1 Total 

Greoles 

Mala- 1 
gas7/ 

Indians \ 

Momm- 

biques 

Total 

2,093 

2,521 

2,013 1 5,055 

11,682 

16,784 

11,030 

6,162 

20,670 

60,640 


^ See Milberfc, Voyaga piUoresgue, vol. ii, p. 233 Bis. 


habitation by whites, the Eastern Suburb reserved to Indians, and the 
Western Suburb to free negroesd 

The number of white civilians which in 1767, according to Tantet, 
amounted to 2,302 (but is usually given as 3,163) rose to 7,194 in 1808. 
This increase was due maudy to immigration. But it is impossible to tell 
how large immigration was® or from where it mainly came.® The white 
garrison up to 1789 was large, comprising usually 3,000 or 4,000 men, but 
was considerably reduced thereafter. It fluctuated much in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century and amomrted to about 2,000 in 1810.* 


Table 8. Slave Population, Mauritius 1809^ 


Port Louis 

1 Mauritius 

Men 

Wotnen 

Boys 

Girls 1 Total 

Mm 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

6,430 

2,797 

1,403 

1,171 j 11,801 

31,826 

14,237 

7,589 

6,348 

60,000 


‘ Soo Extract of a Dispatch from Governor Funfuhar to the Earl of Liverpool, 8 Jan. 1811, 
Papers relative to the Slave Trade at the Mauritius 1S11-18I7, p. 5. 


The number of free coloirred rose, through natural increase, emancipa- 
tion of slaves,® and immigration of free Indians, from 587 in 1767 to 7,366 
in 1808. The majority resided in the capital. 

^ Seo Toussaint, pp. 188, 268, 273. See also Brunet, Voyage d Vile de France, pi. 27. Of the 
11,801 slaves reoorcled in 1809, 8,970 lived in the town prropier, 939 in the Eastern Suburb, and 
1,892 in the Western Suburb; see Extract of a Dispatch from Governor Earquhiir to the Earl of 
Liverpool, 8 .Ian. 1811, Papers relative to the Slave Trade at the Mauritius lSll-1817, jr. 6. 

“ D’Umonville, vol. iv. Table 11, puts the ‘increase through arrival of now .settlors’ in tlie four 
deoadc.s from 1707-77 to 1797-1807 at 197, 624, 1,67,3, and 6 reapjectively, but does not any how 
he obtained those figures. 

One report, irrelevant in itself, deserves perhaps to bo mentioned. In Nov. 1774 Governor 
de Ternay asked the minister to send for ‘some twenty Aoadiarr or German families to work on 
the land in certain districts of the Isle of Prance’. The minister replies (Aug. 1775) ‘that it would 
be better to send to the Isle of Prance settlers from the Me Bourbon’ (D’Epinay, pp. 234-6). 
In his project of the establishment of a colony in the Seychelles, do St. Amans, in Peb. 1770, 
suggested likewise the transfer of ‘Acadian families whioli vegetate in Prance’ (Pauvel, Uiipuh- 
Ushed Documents on the History of the Seychdles Islands, p. 128). 

^ See D’lJnienvillc, vol. ii, pp. 125-32. .See also D’Epinay, pp. 224, 235, 247, 263, 260, 284, 
309-10, 4.09, 510-16, 549, 660. 

® Very little is known about the number of enfranchisements. D’Unicnville, in his eomputa- 
tions, assumed that they amounted in each of the years 1767-1803 to 2 per 1,000 of the .slave 
population, totalling 2,620; he entered for 1804 nil, and for 1805-10 73, 89, 17, 40, 29, and 14 
respectively. In his hook published after his death (vol. iv. Table 44) the yearly number for 
1767-1803 is put .at only 0-8 per 1,000 of the population, totalling 1,103, and for 1804 at altogether 
20, while for 1806-10 the same figures are used as in his manuscript. Actually enfranchisements 
fluctuated considerably. They were very numerous during the Revolution and according to 
official statistic.? numbered 244 between 10 Nov. 1804 and 2 Jan. 1807; see Prentout, p. 140. In 
a ‘Return of all Manumissions sflected by Purchase. Bequest or otherwise, since the 1st of 
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Tlie number of slaves increased from 16,027 in 1767 to 65,367 in 1807. 
Deaths probably exceeded births. Importations fluctuated considerably 
and the counts of 1808 and 1809 apparently showed only 68,728 and 
60,905 slaves. But all figures concerning slaves are uncertain. 

I shall deal more fuUy with the changes in population in Sections III 
and VII of this chapter. 

3. mi-Bi 


The statistics available for this period ai’e extraordinarily ample, but 
they are difficult to interpret since different figures appear in different 
documents and since none of the statistics are all-inclusive. In discussing 
the official returns it will be nece,ssary to distinguish eight classes of people, 
i.e. (1) Whites, excluding King’s Troops and Resident Strangers ; (2) Free 
Ooloured; (3) Slaves (privately owned); (4) King’s Troops; (5) Resident 
Strangers ; (6) Government Slaves ; (7) Apprentices ; (8) Indian Convicts. 

(1) The number of Whites (excluding King’s Troops and Resident 
Strangers),^ according to D’Unienville, increased from 6,864 in 1811 to 
8,198 in 1827. In other documents it is given as slightly over 7,000 in 
1812-18, as about 8,000 in 1819-22, as 9,000-10,400 in 1822-4, and again 
as about 8,000 in 1826-9. Males exceeded females considerably. The 
proportion of children seems high.^ 

(2) The number of Free Coloured® apparently increased from nearly 
8,000 in 1811 to 18,000 by the end of 1829. The increase was largely due 
to enfranoliisements. A ‘ Return of all Manumissions effected by Purchase, 
Bequest or otherwise, since the 1st of January 1808’,*^ signed by Governor 
Farquhar on 22 July 1822, may be summarized for 1811-22 as follows: 




Females 


1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 


141 


1816 

1816 

1817 


46 


71 


1810 

1820 

1821 

1822 


14 


23 


January 1808’ (Enclosure to letter from Governor Farquhttr to the Enrl Bathurst, 7 Nov. 1822, 
Papers and Returns relating to the Slave Population of Daminica, &c,, and Mauritius, p. 126) the 
miiiminissions in 1808-10 were given as 43, 43, and 23 lespeotively. 

1 See Tablea 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18 below. 

“ It should be noted, however, that the proportion of children shown in different returns varies 
very much. rj’Unienvillo gives for 1 Jan. 1825 4,440 adults and 3,609 children (.see Table 13 
below) andfor 1 Jan. 1830 6,539 adults and 2,596 children (see Table 18 below). Tor 1825 the num- 
ber of ‘girls’ is about the same as the number of ‘women’, while for 1830 it i-s only about half as 
large. ',rho number of ‘girls’ appears in all returns higher than the number of ‘boys’, and the 
difference in many ciises is unbelievably great. At least for one year (1825) apparently oontra- 
diotory statements aro to be explained by confused entries. 


Source 

1 Men 

Wmnen 

Boys 

1 Girls 

.D’Unienville, vol. iv . 

■2,681 ■ 

1,869 

1,649 

1,920 

Blue Boole ms, p. 228 

1 2,763 1 

1,646 

1,843 

1,927 


“ See Tables 9, 1:0, 12-15, 17. 18 below. 

■* Enolosuro to letter from Governor Earqnliar to the Earl Bathurst, 7 Nov. 1822, Papers and 
Returns relating to the Slave Population, of Dominica, and Mauritius, p. 125. For 1808-10 
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Of the 650 males manumitted under the British Admirdstration prior 
to 22 duly 1822, 391 were so ‘by the masters, as a reward for services 
rendered, or by affection’, 43 by bequest, 9 by purchase, 18 by Govern- 
ment, and 189 by marriage. The corresponding figures for the 945 females 
were 665, 62, 8, 12, and 298 respectively. 

D’Unienville, it is true, gives quite different figures for enfranohise- 


mi 1812 1813 1S14 1815 1816 1817 1818 1819 1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 

680 121 341 183 82 52 76 85 96 51 113 70 52 46 

According to a ‘Return of the Number of Manumissions effected by 
Purchase, Bequest or otherwise . . . from 1st January 1821 to 1st June 
1826’,^ the manumissions in 1821-5 numbered 167, 104, 62, 54, and 42 
respectively, and from 1 January to 1 June 1826 31.* In a dispatch to the 
Secretary of State, William Husldsson, dated 17 May 1828, Sir Lowry 
Cole said that ‘from 1815 to the end of 1826 the emancipations here 
averaged only 84 a year’.** Figures pubhshed for 1825-34 may be sum- 
marized as follows ; 

10 Oct. 1820 
to 

Sex 1825^ 31 Deo. 1829^ 1830^ 

Males 11 435 160 

Females 23 706 190 

1 See Blue Book 1825, p. 228. 

“ See Mhnoire par un Qolon, p. 208. In Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the 
Governor of the Mauritius respecting the Slave Registry (1832), p. 80, the total is given as 1,164. 

® See Blue Book 1830, p. 502. 

■* See ibid. 1831, p. 410. 

See ibid. 1832, p. 440. But the number of slaves emancipated is given ibid., p. 434, as 1,647. 

^ See ibid. 1833, folio 215. But the total number of emancipations in 1832 and 1833 is given 
ibid., folio 212, as 2,900. 

’’ See ibid. 1834, pp. 265-0. 

(3) The figures for slaves (privately owned)® are most uncertain and 
contradictory. Leaving out of consideration the evidently defective totals 
compiled from the ‘Annual Returns’ furnished by the Proinietors in 
1811-14, the figures oscillated in 1811-20 between 60,817 and 80,185, and 
in 1822-8 between 61,187 and 69,315. The latter total was that given for 
the end of 1828. The censuses of 2 January 1830 and 1 May 1832 showed 

^ See C.O. 172, vol. xlii, p. 34. In tbe printed edition (vol. iv. Table 44) figures are given only 
for 1811-16. They agree with the manuscript for 1811-14, but read for 1815 and 1810 77 and 48 
respectively. 

“ Returns from the West Indies, the Isle of Frame, and the Cape of Good Hope (1828), pp. 58-75. 

“ According to Commiasioners of Eastern Enquiry 1828, Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 7, 
70 male and 134 female slaves were emancipated in 1822-4, and 52 male and 73 female slaves 
between Jan. 1825 and 14 Dec. 1826. 

“ Papers in Bxplanation of Measures adopted for the Melioraiion of the Condition of the Slava 
Population (1829), p. 98. 

See Tables 9-16 and 19 below* 
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()7,12i and 63,056 respectively. The decrease between the two enumera- 
tions may have been due in part to escapes of slaves. B. H. de Froberville, 
on 25 April 1832, noted: ‘The number of slaves having become maroons 
since the use of chains has been forbidden (25 August 1831)^ is estimated 


at 3,000. 

According to Milbert* 28 per cent, of the slave population enumerated 
in 1806 were born in Mauritius (Creoles), 44 per cent, in Mozambique, and 
18 per cent, in Madagascar, wliile 10 per cent, were Indians. According to 
D’Unienville^ one-third of the slave poj)ulation enumerated in 1824 were 
born in Mauritius (Creoles), seven-sixteenths in Mozambique (or elservhere 
on the mainland of Africa), and one-sixth in Madagascar, while one- 


sixteenth were Indians.® But D’Unienville’s estimate was wide of the 
mark. Of the slaves registered between 16 October 1826 and 16 January 
1827, 50 per cent, were born in Mauritius (Creoles), 28 per cent, in Mozam- 
bique, 18 per cent, in Madagascar, while 4 per cent, were Indians (including 
Malays).® 

In 1811-14 the male slaves were more than twice as numerous as the 
females. Owing to the abolition of the slave trade, the proportion of 
female slaves increased shghtly in the following years. The separate 
figures for adults and children are not conclusive since the delimitation 
between the two groups was uncertain.'^ 

At the abolition of slavery an indemnity was paid for 68,613 slaves.® 
(4) A ‘Return of the Numbers and Distribution of the Effective Force, 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Rank and File, of the British 
Army, including Colonial Corps, in each Year since 1815 ; including Artil- 
lery and Engineers yields the following totals 


Niimber 


l,2o2 


1,110 


1,777 


1,700 


1,745 


1,069 


1,671 


1,97 


2,012 


* The Iving\s Order in Counoil of 23 Feb. 1831 (reprinted in llecmil des Lois 1S31, pp. 115-17) 
Imd forbidden the use of eliains ‘for the detention of Slaves in safe custody’ in Mauritius and its 
Dopeiideiioics. A Covernnvcnt Order of 27 July (ibid., p. 115) directed that the Order in Council 
slwiild come into force on 25 Aug. 

“ Do Froberville, Kj/yMmcnd^s Mauriciennes, p. 93. This is probably an overstatement. 

“ See Table 7 above. ■* See C.O. 172, vol. xxxix, pp. 94-7. 

° According to the printed edition (vol. i, pp. 276-9) more than one-tlurd of the slave popula- 
tion enuiiienitod on 1 Jan. 1830 wore born in Mauritius, two-fifths in Mozambique (or elsewhere 
in Africa), and one-fiftli in Madagascar, while one-aoventeenth w’ere Indiana. 

“ Tire ^'ery infonnative volume, Mauritius Slave Trade Spurns, wliiob oontuina the data sum- 
marized in Table 16, exists only in manuscript and has apparently escaped the attention of 
regoaroh workers. Even Ingrams, in his painstaking study ‘Some Points of Contact between 
Mauritius and 15a.st Africa’, p. 57, relied exclusively on D’Unienvillo’s wrong estimate. 

. ’’ See p. 766 below. 

See Dovernment Notioe of 8 Deo. 1835, liecueil des Lois 183S, pp. 113-14. This figure in- 
cludes tho Dependencies of Mauritius. 

° Beportfrom Select Oormnittee mi the Colonial Military Expenditure (1834), Appendix, p. 107. 

Figures for 1816-30 refer to 26 Jan. and figures for 1831-3 to 1 Jan. 
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According to Major Tulloch the mean strength of the troops in 1812-34 
was as follows d 


Year 

White 

Year 

WhUe 

Year 

White 

Black 

Year 

White 

Black 

1812 

3,788 

1818 

1,776 

1824 

1,190 


1830 

1,606 

126 

1813 

4,210 

1819 

1,660 

1825 

1,131 

126 

1831 

1,777 

129 

1814 

3,817 

1820 

1,396 

1826 

1,338 

126 

1832 

1,881 

117 

1816 

2,819 

1821 

i 1.298 

1827 

1,692 

126 

1833 

2,228 

109' 

1816 

2,, 555 

1822 

1,346 

1828 

1,639 

140 

1834 

2,201 

110 

1817 1 

2,084 

1823 

1,248 

1829 

1,660 

131 





Meldrum shows 'the Strength of H.M.’s Troops in Mauritius’ as 
follows 


im 

1^43 1,204 


jm 

1,145 


m/j I im 
1,371 I 1,862 


1828 

1,729 


1829 

1,770 


mo 

1,733 


1831 1832 

1,875 1,984 


1833 

2,321 


1834 

2,312 


Other figures given for ‘King’s Troops’ are;® 


Date 

1822 

1828 

Dec. 

1824 

1825 

25 Dee. 
182(1 

25 Juno 
1827 

26 Dec. 
1827 

25 Juno 
1828 

Number 

1,310 

1,212 

1,204 

1,163 

1,730 

1,762 

1,776 

1,697 


Date 

31 Deo. 
1828 

24 June 
1820 

25 Dec. 
1829 

25 June 
1830 

25 Doc. 
1830 

SO June 
1831 

31 Dec. 
1831 

Number 

1,766 

1J24 

1,693 

1,666 

1,679 

1,974 

1,975 


(5) The persons counted as Resident Strangers'^ were not numerous. 
But it should be realized that strangers who were not resident were ex- 
cluded from the censuses. 


(6) The numbers of Government Slaves appearing on the Matricule 
Registers on 1 November 1813® and 1 January of each year from 1814 to 
1833 were as shown in the table overleaf.® 

^ See Statistical Reports on the Sickness, Mortality, tfe Invatiding among the Troops in Western 
Africa, &o. (1840), pp. 27o-29c. 

^ See Meldrum, Weather, Health and Forests, Appendixes, p. Iv. 

’ See for 1822 Returns from the Mauritius undes- the Registry Act, p. 2 (Population 15 July); 
for 1823-5 Blue Book 1823, p. 260 (Population 15 July), 1824, p. 143, 1825, p. 228; for 1826-31 
Brown Book 1828, Jan. to June, 1827 to July to Dec. 1831 (Sections ‘Military’). 

See Tables 15 and 17 bolo-sr. 

® ‘ From tho capture of the laland of Mauritius to the 1st of November 1813, the period of Mr. 
Maokay’s being placed in charge of the Matricule, the public documents, and other pajicrs relative 
to this Department, are so extremely incorrect and confused as to render it impossible to furnish 
any Statement or Return of the Blacks belonging to Government, which could be in any manner 
satisfactory. It has therefore been necessary to commence from this period, when the only correct 
Return is to be found in the Matricule Registers, mghed by Mr. Maokay, who it appears was the 
first to introduce some order and regularity in the details of this Department. ’ (Returns of the 
Number of Slaves belonging to Government at the ManTitius,Ma,v. 1828, p. 26.) But see also ‘.State 
and Disposition of the Government Slaves Me of Franco July 13th 1812’ (G.O. 167, vol. x), 
according to which there were then 2,188 Government Slaves (1,365 men, 474 women, 110 boys, 
91 girls, 77 male infants, and 81 female infants). 

“ See Returns of the Number of Slaves belonging to Government, Mar. 1828, p. 26 ; Blue Book 1832, 
p. 291. 
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Year 

Men 

W omen 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

181 

875 

407 1 

179 

177 

1,638 

1814 

882 

407 

178 

171 

1,638 

181.5 

81!) 

395 

188 

178 

1,580 

1816 

854 

368 

196 

182 

1,699 

1817 

810 

362 

201 

186 

1,649 

1818 

761 

333 

213 

103 

1,600 

.181,9 1 

738 

320 

216 

203 

1,477 

1820 1 

837 

341 

188 

171 

1,637 

1821 

I 801 

331 

188 

186 

1,506 

1822 

781 

324 

197 

184 

1,486 

1823 

766 

314 

205 

101 

1,466 

1824 

726 

302 

210 

201 

1,439 

1825 

686 

301 

206 

192 

1,384 

1826 

663 

206 

210 

189 

1,358 

1827“ 

635 

286 

226 

106 

1,342 

1828 

622 

292 

21,5 

188 

1,317 

1829 

585 

272 

231 

201 

1,289 

1830 

007 

292 

193 

180 

1,272 

1831 

681 

272 

201 

183 

1,237 

1832 

564 

280 

189 

162 

1,195 

1833 

490 

211 

134 

139 

974 


* Of the men 70 were above CO years, and 706 under 60 and above IS ; tlie oorrefipondmg figures 
for women wore 30 and 361 . Of the boys 74 were under 16 and above 7, end 105 7 years and under ; 
of tho girls 96 and 108 respectively. (See Eeturns of the, Number of Oovenmeni Slaves, July 1828, 
p. 3. The distinction between women and girls is not the same as in the above table.) 

“ Of tho men 41 wore above 60 years, and 632 under 60 and above 15 ; of tho women 29 and 
268 respectively. Of tho boys 90 were under 15 and above 7, and 97 7 years and under; of the 
girls 103 and 82 respectively. (See ibid. The, distinction between adults and children is not the 
same as in tho above tabic.) 

(7) Tho negro slaves seized and condemned by the Vice-Admiralty 
Court in Mauritius in 1813-26 numbered 2,986. Of these, 291 ‘ died pre- 
vious to being apprenticed or enlisted’; 52 were ‘missing previous to 
being apprenticed or enlisted’ ; 10 were ‘restored before being apprenticed 
or enlisted’ ; 224 were ‘taken for Military and sea service ’, and 2,409 were 
apprenticed.^ Tho numbers ajpprenticed were as follows 


Of the 2,409 apprenticed Liberated Africans, 676 had died by the end 
of 1 826, 30 were unaccounted for by their masters or missing, and 5 ivere 
‘restored as free, or permitted to return to their native Country’. Those 
apprenticed by the end of 1826 numbered 1,798 (1,382 males, 416 females), 
including 137 (135 males, 2 females) apprenticed to the Government.® 

’■ See Returns of the Number of Slaves belonging to Qovernment, Mar. 1828, p. 72. 

“ See ibid., pp. 60-71 ; see also Commissioners of Eastern Enquiry 1828, Mauritius Slave Trade 
Melurns, No. 19. None was apprenticed in cither 1811, 1812, 1823, or 1824. 

“ Tho other available data oouoerning.-apprentioes are scanty and not quite clear. D’Unien- 
ville, Statistique de Vile Maurice (1838), vpl. iv. Table 37, states that his population figures for 
I Jan. 1825 exclude 1,818 apprentices (1,222 men, 370 women, 118 boys, 108 girls). Bhie Booh 
1825, p. 228, says that the population figm-es for that yoar^exchido 1,751 ‘apprentice Negroes’ 
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Table 9. Population of Mauritius, 1810~2'P 


Year 

Whiles 

Coloured 

Slaves 

Total 

Year 

Whiles 

Free 

Coloured 

Slaves 

Total 

1810 

6,865 

7,049 

63,281 

77,795 

1819 

7,602 

12,0.62 



1811 

0,804 

7,860 



1820 

7,658 

12,621 

67,609 

87,978 

1812 

6,820 

8,698 



1821 

7,741 

13,060 

60,660 

87,461 

1813 

6,854 

9,013 



1822 

7,827 

13,639 



1814 

7,076 

9,496 

64,874 

81,486® 

1823 

7,943 

14,086 

03, zn 

85,305 

1816 

7.204 

10,079 



1824 

7,989 

14,495 

63,449 

86,913® 

1816 

7,231 

10,505 

79,863 

97,169® 

1826 

8,009 

14,831 

63,432 

86,272 

1817 

7,376 

10,979 

79,493 

97,847 

1826 

8,111 

16,444 

69,076 

92,631 

1818 

7,472 

11,497 



1827 

8,198 

1.6,837 

68,962 

92,997 


^ Sen Commisaionevs of Eastern Enquiry 182S, Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 36. These 
figures were sent to the ( ommissioneia by D’Unienville on 12 Fob. 1828. 

“ Total does not agree with items. 


Table 10. Population of Matiritius, 1812-22^ 


Year 

Whiles^ 

Coloured, 

Slaves^ 

Year 

Whites'^ 

Free 

Coloured 

Slaves^ 

1812 

7,009 

8,476 


1818 

7,196 

10,649 


1813 

7,044 

8,986 


1819 

8,030 

11,662 

80,185 

1814 

7,076 

9,486 

78,102 

1820 

7,991 

11,892 


1816 

7,114 

9,093 

87,362 

1821 

8,038 

12,297 


1816 

1817 

7,231 

7,183 

10,075 

10,209 


1822 

8,078 

12,806 



^ See ' A Return of the Population in each year from 1812 moiusivo to March 1822’, dated 22 
July 1822, Lnclosuro to Letter from (lovernor Farquhar to the .Earl Bathurst, 7 Nov. 1822, 
Papers and Returns relat ing to the Slave Poimlation of Dominica, &o., and Mauritius ( 1823), p. 127. 

“ ‘The persons composing the garrisons of the Colony are not comprised in the statements of 
the White Population.’ 

^ ‘For the your 1814, the Return i.s made from the Collector’s Tax Roll, under the proclama- 
tions of the Governor, For the year 1816, from original Returns made under the Registration 
Order in Council. For 1810, from the Triennial Returns under the Order in Council. Tliis is the 
lost Triennial Return stated by the Registrar to be yet complete,’ Unlike the figures for free 
persons those for slaves evidently include the .Dependencies. According to Commissioners of 
Eastern Enquiry 1828, Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 1, the ‘number of Slave.s registered 
in the Original Slave Registers’ (in 1816) was 80,046 for Mauritius and 87,352 for the whole 
Colony. According to ibid.. No. 3, the ‘number of Slaves recensed’ in 1819 was 72,728 in Mauri- 
tius and 80,185 in the whole Colony. 

(8) The first Indian convicts arrived in January 1816. In 1817 about 
600 were to be employed in repairing roads.^ 

•Later statements concerning their numbers read as follows: 

1823. Establishment of the Convict Department for the Year 1823. . . . 600 men 
are employed ... in the Consti’uction and repair of Roads in the Eight Districts 

(1,346 males, 406 females). Bernard, Essai sur les nouveaux affranchis de Vile Maurice (1834, 
reprinted in Revue Historique, 8 May 1889, p. 649), says that ‘on 1 January 1827 there were in 
Mauritius 69,076 slaves excluding the 2,045 apprentices of the Government’. Robert Mont- 
gomery Martm.N'fateijM of the Colonies (1839), p. 603, states that the population figures which 
he gives as for 1827 exclude 2,045 ‘apprentioea’ (1,486 males, 669 females). D’Umenville, Statis- 
tique, vol, iv, Table 61, lists for 1 Jan. 1830 763 apprentices (467 men, 107 women, 121 boys, 68 

girls). 

: ^ See p. 797 below. * 
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Table 11. Slave Population by Sex, Mauritius 1811-26^ 


Year 

Source 

j Port Louis ami Suburbs 

[ Mauritius 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 1 

Females 

Total 

1811 

(1) 

6,400 

3,022 

9,422 

36,010 

17,050 

63,060 


(2) 

6,447 

3,044 

9,491 

41,886 

20,033 

61,918 

1813 

(1) 

6,210 

2,697 

8,907 

29,687 

14,407 

44,094 


(2) 

6,363 

2,763 

9,126 

40,922 

19,895 

00,817 

1813 

(1) 

0,840 

2,830 

8,670 

32,136 

16,796 

47,931 


(3) 

7,203 

3,490 

10,693 

41,099 

20.266 

01.365 

1814 

(1) 

6,324 

2,912 

9,236 

36,332 

17,046 

53,977 


(2) 

7,242 

3.336 

10,577 

42,396 

20,632 

62,927 

1818 

(2) 



15,984 



80,019 

1819 

(1) 

8,721 

4,366 

13,087 

40,764 

24,050 * 

70,624'-* 


(2) 

11,613 

6,764 

17,277 

52,767 

27,211 

79,968 

1820 

(1) 

8,177 

3,997 

12,174 

44,084 

22,676 

60,660 


(2) 

8,731 

4,268 

12,999 

47,141 

24,138 

71,279 

1822 

(1) 

7,860 

4,067 

11,917 

40,896 

22,004 

62,899 


(2) 

8,283 

4,291 

12,574 

42,836 

22,988 

66,823 

1823 

(1) 

7,374 

3,807 

11,181 

40,262 

21,681 

61,833 


(2) 

8,060 

4,161 1 

12,221 

42,124 

22,686 

64,709 

1824 

(1) 

7,995 

4,305 

12,300 

41,298 

22,392 

63,690 


(2) 

8,266 

4,448 

12,713 

42,306 

22,958 

66,264 

182C 

(1) (2) 

8,789 

4,388 

13,177 

40,107 

22,007 

62,114 

1820 

(1) (2) 

8,108 

4,066 

12,771 

40,222 

22,412 

62,634 


^ ‘ RBtum of the Slave Population of the Isle of France ; comprising, 1st, The Number of Slaves, 
as shown by the Returns of the Proprietors, denominated Annual Eeturna, which remain de- 
posited in the Internal Revenues Office . . . 2dly, The Number of Slaves, as sho wn by the Colleo- 
tor’s Tax Rolls, for the some Period, and in the same Form as the first Statement, but ditfering 
from it in this respect, that the proijortions of Male and Female Slaves which are not stated in the 
Tax Rolls, have been derived from an approximate Calculation, founded upon the general results 
ofthe Proprietors Returns’, dated ‘Internal Revenues Office, Port Louis, 7th March 1827’ {lieturn 
of the Slave Population of the Seychelles ani of the Isle of France, pp. 022-3). 

° Total docs not agree with items. 

Table 12. Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 1814-19^ 

Year [ Alen | If omen j Boya | Oirls [ Total 
White Population 


1814 1 

2,621 

1,360 

1,477 

1,628 

r 7,076 

1816 


1,609 

1,298 

1,602 

7,231 

1819 1 

2,403 

1,628 

1,528 

2,067 

8,036^ 


Free People of Colour 


1814 1 

1 1,951 1 

2,663 

2,361 

2,531 

1 9,486^ 

1816 1 

2,322 

3,048 

2,263 

2,442 

10,076 

1819 1 

1 1,561 I 

2,791 

3,642 

3,558 

11,552 



Slave Population 



1814 1 

1 44,597 1 

1 19,110 1 

7,494 1 

6,901 

1 78,102 

1816 1 

1 60,363 

1 24,416 1 

6,331 1 

6,262 

1 87,362 


' ‘A Return of tho Population’ dated 22 July 1822 (see also footnotes to Table 10). ‘ It has not 
been possible to procure detailed statements of the Free Populations for the years 1812, 13, 10, 
17, 18, 20, 21, and 22.’ For 1816 the slave population was given as 86,423 (05,717 males, 20,706 
females); see lieturns ofthe Amount of the Slave Population at the Gape of Good Hope, atd in the 
MawCtius. (182S). 

The lower limit for adults was apparently 15 years in the ease of free persons (see Papers and 
Meturns relating to the Slave Popmhaixm, 1823, p. 127), and (at least in 1816) 10 years in the ease of 
the slave population.(seo ibid., p. 129), Total does not agree with items. 
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of the Island. The reinahider of those who are effective are employed in the publiok 
Works of the Town, under the controul of the Civil Engineer.’^ 

1 January 1825. About 600.“ 

1 827-, 32. Public Works. Convicts on the Strength of the Department 

1 Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 Jiily 31 Dee. 

1827 1827 1828 1828 1829 1829 1830 1830 1831 1831 1831 

,'581 570 ,500 504 022 010 007 620 544 549 571 

These figures are not all-inclusive. They probably do not include in- 
valids. They exclude, moreover, from the end of 1829 till 1 September 
1833 a number of convicts who were not employed on country roads. 

1829.1 Department of Koads and Bridges. Forty Convicts having been given 
over to this Department for the purpose of repairing &c. the Streets of Port Louis 
and in fulfilment of the Provision of Ordinance No. 66“ .... 


Table 13. Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 1817 and 1825^ 



PoBT havis 

1,020 505 I 770 678 | 615 I 713 748 3,047 3,153 

1,152 1,481 1,679 1,416 2,159 1,509 2,283 5,294 7,273 

6,8.37 4,067 2,978 1,537 1,3^W 1,420 1,252 16,498 12,411 

9,009 6,113 I 5,427 3,631 I 4,118 | 3,048 4,283 24,839 22,837 

Mavritivs 
1,506 
2,965 
l.aio 
12,177 

* For 1817 seo D’Unionvillo (1825) (0.0. 172, vol. xlii, p. 17) ; adults are tlioso over 15 year.9. For 1825 
see il)id., p. 19, and n’Unienvillo, Stalisliyue de Vile Maunee (1838), vol. Iv, Table 37 ; Ogures reler to 1 Jan. 
and exclude the troops, the strangers with permit of residence, the apprentices iiuinboring 1,818 (1,222 men, 
370 women, 118 boys, 108 girls), and the convicts (about 600). 


Whites 2,635 2,581 1,462 1,859 

Free Col. 2,116 2,699 2,752 3,169 

Slaves 45,388 34,844 10,445 15,944 

Total 50,139 40,024 23, (M9 20,972 


1,649 1 1,722 I 1,920 1 7,375 I 


Whites 1,091 

Free Col. 888 

Slave.s 9,468 

Total 11,447 


31 Dec. 
1832 


1830. Public Works. 67 Convicts permanently transferred to the Civil Engineer 
Department from 1st August 1830, inclusive.® 

1832. During June there were 62, and during July 47 Convicts employed at the 
‘Batelago’, under the directions of the Collector of Customs & Harbour Master.’ 

’ Blue Booh 1823. 

“ D’Unienvillo, Staiistique de Vile Maurice (1838), vol. iv. Table 37. 

“ See Brown Book, Jan. to June 1827 to July to Dec, 1831 (Sections ‘Public Works’); Blue 
Book, 1832, p. 272. 

^ Brown Book, July to Dec. 1829, -p. IQ. 

“ See ‘An Ordinance for the purpose of imposing a special Tax on Carriages, Horses, Mules, &a., 
the proceeds of which are destined for keeping in repair and good order the Town of Port-Louis’ 
(25 Nov. 1820, English text liecueil des Lois 1829, pp. 272-8). This Ordinance provided: 

‘1st. That the Corvee Tax as heretofore levied in kind, should be oommuted into money at a fair 
and moderate rate, in order to cover the expences of Indian Convicts whoso labour is to be. sub- 
stituted for that of the Corvee Blacks, .... ’ 

® Brown Book, July to Dec. 1830, p. 85. See also ibid., Jan. to June 1830, p. 18. Aoeording to 
Blue Book 1830, p. 306, 1831, p. 250, 65 eonviots allocated to the Civil Engineer’s Department 
were working on the streets of Port Louis. 

’ Ibid. 1832, p. 181. ^ 

II 3 D 
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1'ablb 14. Free Coloured and Slave Population by Sex and Age, 
Mauritius 1821-6^ 



^ See Bettirns Jrmn the Wesl Indies, and the Isle of Prance, See. (1828), p. 109. 'J'he slave figures 
for 1825 ovidently refer to persons above 16 and under 16; Blue Book 1825, p. 228, shows 36,237 
iniiles and 17,238 females above 7 years, and 4,505 males and 4,207 females ‘ of 7 years and under’. 


Table 15. Population by Sex and Pace, Mauritius 1822-8^ 



Whitu 

Free Coloured 

Slaves 

Total 


Date 

Mdles^Pemdles 

Males IPemules 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Total 

drangtrs 





Port Louis 






16 July 1822 

2,533 

1,648 

3,947 

2,772 

7,456 

3,609 

13,939 

8,089 

22,026 


16 July 1823 

2,117 

1,607 

3,282 

3,270 

6,022 

6,377 

11,421 

11,254 

22,676 


1824 

2,153 


3,262 

4,108 

7,434 

4,614 

12,849 

10,608 

23,457 


10 Got. 1820 

1,929 

1,468 

3,347 

4,164 

9,421 

6,296 

14,697 

11,918 

26,616 


(30 June) 1827 

1,803 

1,434 

3,484 

4,183 

9,625 

6,346 

14,812 

11,962 

26,774 

216 

(31 Deo.) 1827 

1,798 

1,442 

3,569 

4,228 

9,492 

6,371 

14,849 

12,041 

26,890 

210 

30 Juno 1828 

1,779 

1,450 

3,620 

4,‘261 

9,440 

6,347 

14,8,39 

12,004 

26,903 

344 

31 Deo, 1828 

2,172 

1,778 

3,508 

4,329 

9,676 

6,376 

16,310 

12,482 

27,798 

344 





Mauritius 






15 July 1822 

5,959 

4,400 

7,542 

6,933 

41,016 

22,764 

.54,510 

33,087 

1 87,003 


15 July 1823 

4,094 

4,037 

6,616 

6,790 

35,838 

25,360 

47,447 

36,177 

83,624 


1824 

5,214 

4,608 

7,321 

8,674 

39,876 

22,626 

62,410 

35,708 

88,178 

400 

1828 

4,606 

3,672 

6,087 j 

7,446 

39,742 

21,445 

51,035 

32,403 

83,498 

278 

16 Oct. 1826» 

4,448 

3,003 

7,105 1 

8,339 

42,021 

20,465 

64,174 

38,457 

92,631 

257'* 

(30 June) 1827 

4,302 

3,641 

7,192 1 

8,299 

42,411 

' 20,531 

63,905 

38,371 

92,276 

276 

(31 Deo.) 1827 

4,331 

3,593 

7,404 1 

8,424 

42,242 

' 20,583 

63,977 

38,600 

92,.577 

274 

30 June 1828 

4,306 

3,014 

7,526 

8,558 

41,884 

26,460 

6.3,715 

38,632 

92,347 

446 

31 Deo. 1828 

4,463 

3,753 

7,247 

8,387 

42,748 

26,667 

54,487'* 

38,707 

93,194 

446 


* See for 1822 Returns from the Mauritius under the Registry Act (1825), p. 2; for 1823--0 Blue 
Book ms, p. 260, 1824, p. 143, 182,5, p. 228, 1826, folio 138; for 1827-8 Brown Book ,Ian. to 
June 1827, July to Dec. 1827, Jan. to June 1828, July to Deo. 1828 (Seotions ‘ Ifopulation’). 
Kgures exclude King’s Troop.s (Whites), Government Slaves, Apprentices, and Indian Convicts. 

“ According to Broion Book 1826, Section ‘Population’, 219. 

’ Blue Book 1827, p. 328, gives the same figures for Whites and Free Coloured as Blue Book 
1820, but shows 42,070 male and 20,626 female Slaves, and 430 Resident Strangers. This ‘State- 
ment has been made up from the Data furnished by the Registrar of Slaves, tiro Colonial Archivist 
and Chief Commissaiy of Police’, 

‘Aooording to RroMJttjSooJl: i82fl. Section ^Population’, 274. 

- Total does not tally with items. 
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From 1 September 1833 on, the figures for convicts comprise again all 
[jcrsons employed as workers. 

Sitioo t lu) iKt Sept.i5tril)er when by recommendation of the CorniiiiHuioncrs of Eastern 
V'nqtdvy, ihi< Roads &■. Ibidgns Dopiirtmont was united to the Surveyor General & 
t ivil El igineer's 1 h'parl.inont, all the public Roads & Bridges, causeways or chaussees 
& Ferry Bouts throughout the Colony together with their coiwtruotion & repair ; of 
the diseijiliiie & general economy of 099 Indian Convicts dispersed in dilferent 
detachments throughout the Island, or its dependencies, as well as in town & who 
are solely employed on the Roads & Bridges . . . d 


Table 17. Free Population by Sex and Race, Mauritius 1829~3P 



Males 

Females 



Date 

Whites j Coloured 

Whiles j Coloured \ 

Total 

strangers 

30 June 1829 

Port Lours 

1 2,158 1 3,841 1 1,779 I 4,432 I 

12,210 

344 

31 Dec. 1829 

2,021 1 4,000 

1,620 1 4,731 

12,372 

370 

30 June 1831 

6,179 

7,875 

14,054 


31 Deo. 1831 

6,12.5 

7,874 

13,999 


(31 Dec.) 1832 

6,100 

7,886 

13,985 


31 Deo. 1834 

6,290 

1 8,074 

1 14,364 


30 June 1829 

Maukitius 

1 4,407 1 7,626 I 3,767 I 8,603 | 

24,403 

26,164 

423 

31 Deo. .1829 

4,403 1 8,348 

3,732 I 9,671 

464 

30 Jime 1831 

12,206 

13,809 

26,015 

620= 

31 Dec. 1831 

12,224 

13,839 

26,063 

1 26,660= 

620 

(31 Deo.) 1832 

12,489 

14,071 

568 

31 Deo. 1833 

31 Dec. 1834= 

12,684 

14,279 1 

30,29U 

26,943 

473 


^ See for 1829 and 18S1 Brown Booh Jan. to June 1829 to Jvly to Dec. 1881 ; for 1832-4 Blue 
Booh 1832, pp. 434-0; 1833, folios 212-13; 1834, pp. 263-4. 

® But see also Blue Booh 1830, p. 502: ‘The number of aliens & resident Strangers in the Colony 
in June 1831 are stated by the Superintendent of Police at 40;i.’ ' 

* ‘To the statement of the free popidation, in number 26,660 individuals, may be added 668 
Strangers and 1,647 Slaves Emancipated in 1832, it being not quite certain whether they are com- 
prised in the Statements from which the Return is made up. ’ 

* ‘No returns of the free Population have of late years been called for & the present state- 
ment therefore is made up on that of 1831, adding the Births & emancipations in 1832 & 1833 
& deducting the deaths during the same years.’ The figure was actually obtained by adding to 

the population of 1832 (not 1831) 2,137 births and 2,900 emancipations and deducting 1,306 ; 

deaths. If the 1831 figure given m Blue Book 1831, pp. 404-5 (26,188) is substituted, the total 

would appear to he 29,919. ( 

* 'No Returns of the free population have of late Years been called for & the present state- I 

Went therefore is made up on that of 1831 adding the births & Emancipations in 1832, 1833 

& 1834 & deducting the deaths during the same Years.’ Since the Blue Book .shows, for 1834, | 

1,763 births, 241 e a pt s. and 2,709 deaths, the Free Population would have decreased by ! 

715 through such events (and not by 3,348). ! 

The Blue Books for 1834-7 contained, similar statements, the numbers 
of .Indian convicts employed on the roads and bridges being given as 740, i 

780, 812, and 763 respectively.® Backhouse, on 10 April 1838, noted tliat 

1 Ibid. 7333, folio 135. . i 

^ See ibid. 7334, p. i86i 7335,'p. 262; 7336, folio 96; 7337, folio 113. I 
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Table 18. Free Population by Sex and Age, Mauritim 1 January 1830^ 


Glass 

1 Fort Louis 

1 Mauritius 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

GirU 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

1 Girls 

Total 

Whites 

1,490 

1,117 

531 

603 

3,641 

3,115 

2,424 

1,288 

1,308 

8,135 

Free Coloured . 

2,100 

2,932 

1,900 

1,799 

8,731 

4,409 

6,792 

3,939 

3,879 

18,019 

Apprentices 

300 

69 

79 

35 

473 

457 

107 

121 

68 

753 

Total 

3,890 

4,108 

2,510 

2,337 

12,845 

7,981 1 

8,323 

5,348 

5,255 

26,907 


Seo D’Uiiienville, Statistigue de Vile Maurice, vol, iv. Table 61. 


‘there are about seven hundred of them in the island Finally Frere and 
Williamson reported that there were ‘at one time as many as 836, who were 
sent to Mauritius to work on the roads, though several of them were 
employed by private individuals, most notably by M. de Chazal in his 
silk cultivation’.*^ 

Table 19. Slave Population by Sex, Mauritiris 1830 and 1832 



Port Louis 

Mauritius 

Date 

Males 

Femiles 

Males 

Females 

2 Jan. 18301 

9,395 

6,740 

41,061 

26,070 

1 May 1832^ 

8,974 

6,446 

38,124 

24,932 


^ See Blue Book 1S30, p. 601. Blue Book 1831, p. 409, gives for the same date 9,397, 6,742, 
41,000, and 26,000 roapeetively. 

‘ See ibid. 1833, p. 438. Blue Book 1833, folio 214, gives for the same date 8,980, 6,443, 38,221, 
and 24,943 respectively. Blue Book 1834, p. 266, gives, without indicating the date, 8,069, 6,443, 
38,218, and 26,113 respectively. 

4. 1835-1946 

The Blue Books for 1836-51 contain very interesting population data 
which so far have attracted little attention.® They are summarized in 
Tables 20, 21, and 22. Mo.st figures for free persons and apprentices were 
probably not wide of the mark, but the data for Indians are far too low 
for 1843-5 and 1848-60. The numbers of Indians, as computed from the 

^ See Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius, pp. 34^6. 

^ Report of the Royal Commissioners on the Treatment of Immigrants in Mauritius (1875), 

p. 26. 

“ These data indicate that the later census reports contain inaccurate figures for 1846 and 
1861. The Indian population is given in those reports as 56,243 for 1846, But as the Blue Books 
show, this figure actually refers to Indian and other immigrant labourers ; it inolude.s an unknown 
number of natives from China and Madagascar, but excludes, for example, 1,019 Indians counted 
as ‘Aliens and Resident Strangers’. The total population for 1846 is given in the census reports 
as 161,089 (including militai-y and shipping) ; this figure excludes not only the 1,619 Indian, but 
also 625 European and 821 Chinese ‘Aliens and Resident Strangers’. The total population for 
1861 is given in the census reports as 183,606 (meluding military and shipping) ; this figure 
excludes 990 non-Indian immigrant labourers and about 1,200 European and Chinese ‘Aliens and 
Resident Strangers ’. The military population for that year is given in the census reports as 1 ,316 
males and 209 females, while according to the Blue Book the figure 209 actually comprised 
women and children (of both sexea). 
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Table 20. Population of Mauritius, 1835-8^ 


Slides | f . 


Females Total 


»,860 8,660 


I 36.527 
33,133 
32,725 


Maumtids 

I 4,337 


I 51,809 I 38,348 I 


‘ See Blm Booh IS, 15, pp. 282-3 ; 7S36, folios 142-3; mi, folios 164-5; ISSS, folios 133-4. 

“ Exoluding IiKliari labourore. 

’ ‘ The lletAim of the free Populutioii us hm-e inserted Is taken from the Census of 1830, which was cc 
during the present year. Various olrcuinstanccs oeourrod to interrupt & delay the completion of tha' 
umi it la apprehonded tliat the result is far from helng correct. — Tile above numbers ate exclusive of 
children of apprentice bahourcta who are fomid not to be included iu tire returns from which this stat 

* Indian labourers possibly iueludcd in ‘Allens and Uesidcut Strangers’. 

* Exchidlng Indian labourers. Total does not tally with items. 

“ 'European Allens exclusive of Children.’ 

’ ‘It is impossible to state the Numbers and District rvlth any degree of accuracy.' 


records of arrivals, departures, births, and deaths, on 31 December 1834-61 
were as follows 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Year 

Males 

Females 

1 Year \ 

Males 1 

Females 

1834 

70 

— 

I 1840 

21,169 

939 

1846 

56,140 

10,301 

1836 

1,224 

71 

1841 

20,332 

931 

1847 ' 

68,166 

11,164 

1836. 

4,813 

249 

1842 

18,106 

888 

1848 

69,693 

11,788 

1837 

11,139 

682 

1843 

44,454 

6,049 

1849 

61,240 

12,672 

1838 

21,970 

821 

1844 

48,224 

6,716 

1860 

65,718 

14,018 

1839 

21,881 

916 

1845 

62,896 

8,705 

1861 

70,668 

16,746 


Meldrum used these figures in computing the total population on 31 
December for each year from 1881 to 1860. His basic data were: 

1. The records of the Civil Status Office. 

2. The annual arrivals and departures among the General Population, as recorded 
in the Department of the Port Office. 

3. The annual arrivals, departures, births, and deaths among the Indian popula- 
tion, from 1834 to 1860, as published by the Registrar General. 

4. The results of the Censuses taken in 1846, 1861, and 1861.^ 

Blit the arrivals and departures among the General Population had not 
been registered prior to 1850. 

Eor the previous years 1831-49 all that could be done was to assume that the 
menu annual excess of arrivals over departures was the same, in proportion to the 
population, as in 1860-60.® 

Yet the latter statement is not correct. Meldrum gives a Table which 
shows for eacli year the total births and deaths, the arrivals and departures 
of Indian immigrants, and the total population computed for 31 Decem- 
ber.^ The assumed excess of arrivals over departures among the General 
^ See Mauriliits Almanac JS69, pp. 132-3. ® Moldnun, p. 134. 

® Ibid. • 4 gea ibid., p. 130. 
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Population is equal, of course, to the total population increase minus the 
excess of total births over total deaths minus the excess of arrivals over 
departures among the Indians. Since the numbers of Indians were 
assumed to be the same as the above figures quoted from The Mauritius 
Almanac, the General Population must be equal to the difference between 
the total population and those figures for Indians. The results may be 
summarized as follows : 



Excess 

of 

births 

deaths 

Excess of arrivals I 
over departures 

Population 31 December 

General 

Pojmla- 

Indian 

immi- 

grants 

Total 

Indian 

7 r ts 

Others 

1831 

-137 

380 



92,951 



92,951 

1832 

-293 

380 

1 

93,038 

— 

93,038 

1833 

226 

380 

— 

93,643 

— 

93,643 

1834 

-886 

380 

71 

93,209 

70 

92,139 

1836 

-1,180 

380 

1,228 

93,631 

1,296 

92,336 

1836 

-no 

380 

3,633 

97,534 

4,882 

92,672 

1837 

— 1,137 

380 

7,168 

103,936 

11,721 

92,214 

1838 

-869 

380 

11,654 

116,110 

22,791 

92,319 

1839 

-1,363 

380 

862 

114,989 

22,796 

92,193 

1840 

408 

380 

— 301 

116,476 

22,108 

93,368 

1841 

-929 

380 

-647 

114,380 

21,203 

93,117 

1842 

-990 

884 

—2,032 

112,242 

18,993 

93,249 

1843 

-622 

884 

31,533 

144,137 

49,603 

94,634 

1844 

-4,646 

884 

9,088 

149,664 

54,939 

94,026 

1846 

-1,790 

884 

8,309 

166,967 

61,601 

96,366 

1846 

-260 

884 

4,679 

162,170 

66,441 

96,729 

1847 

424 

-4,105 

4,046 

162,636 

69,310 

93,226 

1848 

730 

884 

2,380 

166,529 

71,481 

96,048 

1849 

-176 

884 

2,633 

169,770 

73,812 

96,968 

1860 

-266 

498 

6,306 

176,307 

79,736 

96,671 

1861 

398 

960 

6,841 

184,490 

86,404 

98,092 


It appears that Meldrum actually put the excess of arrivals over depar- 
tures among the General Population for each year from 1831 to 1841 at 
380, and for each year from 1842 to 1846 and for 1848 and 1849 at 884. 
But he assumed that in 1847 departures among the General Population 
exceeded arrivals by 4,105.^ Furthermore, he did not realize that the 
^ Meldrum, who took enormous trouble to obtain accurate population data for his computa- 
tions of mortality, made such erroneous assumptions partly because he misinterpreted the Blue 
Book figures. After having stated that ‘the total population’ on 1 Aug. 1846, according to the 
census, was 168,462, he says (p. 136): ‘The population on the 31.st December, 1846, given in the 
Bliuj Book for that year, and said to have been derived from the enumerated population and from 
the births, deaths, &c., from the 1st August to the 31st December, is 106,872. But this number is 
evidently too large . . . . ’ However, the figure 168,872 does not at all represent the population on 
3 1 Dec. It is the census figure including Seychelles ( !) and the military. Meldrum himself put the 
population increase for the five months at3,708. He states, furthermore, that the ‘total population’ 
on 20 Nov. 1851, acoordmg to the census, was 180,823, and says: ‘On the Slst December, 1861, 
the population obtained in the same way from the enumerated population on. the 20th November 
of that year, was according to the Blue Book, 184,496.’ This too is a mistake. The figure 
180,823represents the resident populationfincluding immigrant Indians) nsoertained at the census ; 
the figure 184,496 represents the total census population (including all immigrants, the military, 
and shipping), Meldrum very much overstated the population increase between 20 Nov. and 31 
Dec. by putting it at 3,673. Even so he had to assume a considerable excess of departures among 
the General Population in 1847-9. , 



Table 21. Population of Mauritius, 1839-45^ 
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population figures for Indians, derived from records of arrivals, departui-es, 
births, and deaths, were fir too high from 1843 onwards, and that there- 
fore the figures he incidentally assumed for the General Population were 
too low. 

The military strength in this period is given by Meldrum as follows d 


IS85 

im 

1S37 

183S 

mo 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

2,002 

1,65,5 

1,634 

1,689 

1,640 

1,971 

1,948 

1,917 

1,878 


1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1,773 

1,749 

1,781 

1,784 

1,914 

1,985 

1,858 

1,423 


Table 23 summarizes the principal results of the censuses taken from 
1846 to 1944. Unfortunately the data are not strictly comparable, the 
main reasons being that the earlier figures exclude non-resident strangers 
and tliat recent figures do not show separately all the military. Fairly 
comparable figures for the total population, excluding non-resident 
shipping, in 1846-1911 would read as follows 



me 

mi 

im 

mi 

mi 

mi 

1901 

mi 

Including 

military 

Excluding 

military 

103,028 

161,227 

184,538 

183,014 

312,400 

810,050 

316,748 

316,042 

300,310 

350,874 

371,309 

370,588 

372,839 

870,226 

370,393 

368,607 


In 1921 the population including the military was apparently 376,691. 
In 1931 the men on service in barracks were not enumerated. It is im- 
possible to give for these years revised figures of the population, excluding 
military. But it presumably exceeded 376,000 in 1921 and 392,000 in 
1931. The figure 419,186 for 1944 includes the Mauritius Regiment and 
members of the Royal Naval and Air Forces, altogether ajiparently 2,694 
men.® ‘On the other hand, some 8,000 Mauritians, mostly members of 
the general population, were abroad at the time of the Census and were 
not included in the ennmeration. The total population in Mauritius at 
census date exceeded 41,9,186, because no account was taken of the East 
African troops then stationed on the island. The population, excluding 
the military (and their families), was about 416,000. In computing for 
1944 a figure comparable with the earlier figures of the population ex- 
cluding military, it is necessary to reahze that some persons who in 1944 
belonged to the military on the island would have been in the same position 
if there had been no war and that some Mauritians who were abroad at 

* See Meldrum, Appendixes, p. Iv- 

“ Tlio figiire.s ‘Exuluding military’ inoludc in 1846 and 1891 the families of military; they are, 
therefore, slightly too high. Tor 1901 the ‘Military and Shipping’ are given as 2,810 (see Census 
HepoH 1901, p. 4), and the ‘Military in Barraeks’ as 2,313 (see ibid., p. 9) ; 1 have allocated 300 to 
the military residing out of barracks. 

’ The Gsmcsrul Population includes 2,073 Soldiers, li. A.E. and Military, and 8 Engineers E.A.E., 
the Indian Population 604 Soldiers, and the Chinese Population 9 Soldier, s. See Census Report 
pp, lS-18. 

Albid., p. 2. . ^ 



ypulaiion of Mauritius, 1846-1944^ 



military populatic 
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the time of the census would also have been abroad in peace time. I there- 
fore think that 425,000 or 425,500 may be the appropriate figure for the 
population, excluding the military, if the effects of the war on the size of the 
military population inside and outside Mauritius are to be eliminated.^ 

It thus appears that the population, excluding the peace-time military, 
which in the first 25 years of British Administration had oscillated around 
90,000, amounted in 1846 to 161,000 and in 1861 to 310,000. It may have 
been 365,000 at the outbreak of the malaria epidemic in 1867, but was 
only 316,000 in 1871 and oscillated between 1881 and 1921 around the 
1867 figure. In 1931 it amounted to at least 392,000 and in 1944 to at 
least 425,000. 

Intercensal changes Avere so great, particularly in 1861-71, that it seems 
necessary to give some details. The data for 31 December 1851 to 1860 
may be summarized as follows 



Gen 

ral Fopithlion 

Indian, immigrants 

To 

al Population 

rear 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1861 

55,001 

47,832 

102,923 

70,058 

15,740 

86,404 

125,751 

63,578 

189,320 

1862 

55,141 

48, ‘321 


80,727 

19,478 

100,205 

136,871 

67,799 

203,070 

1853 

64,901 

48,654 

103,615 

87,735 

21,960 

109,695 

142,096 

70,014 

213,310 

1864 

61,012 

40,305 

97,917 

96,142 

25,131 

121,273 

147,754 

71,430 

219,190 

1855 

61,349 

46,493 

97,842 

100,541 

28,2h5 

128,786 

151,890 

74,738 

226,628 

18501 

49,510 

46,467 

94,977 

102,825 

31,446 

134,271 

152,335 

76,913 

229,248 

1857 

49,779 

46,050 

95,829 

107,072 

35,402 

142,534 

158,851 

81,612 

238,303 

1858 

49,780 

46,406 

06,186 

T20,334 

43,670 

164,00-4 

170,114 

90,076 

260,190 

1850“ 

49,883 

46,707 

96,590 

115,844 

66,135 

201,979 

195,727 

102,84‘2 

298,609 

1860* 


96,458 



212,913 



309,371 


^ Bine Book 1856, pp. 435-6, subdivided the General Population into 27,873 male and 26,374 
female ‘WhiteB’ and 21,637 male and 19,093 female ‘Coloured’, i.e. ex-apprentioes. It showed, 
furthermore, 1,246 male Military, 1,600 male Crows of Mercantile Shipping, 420 Aliens and Resi- 
dent Strangers, and apart from the 134,271 Indians, 164 males from Madagascar, 260 males from 
the Coast of Africa, 204 males from the Comoro Islands, and 769 male Chinese. 

“ These figures, according to ibid., 18,59, Section P, p. 4, exclude 0,477 Aliens (96 Europeans, 
6,381 Chinese). 

® These figures, according to ibid. 1860 P, p. 4, exclude 1,684 Aliens (191 European.?, 110 
Indians, 1,383 Chinese). 

The figures for the General Population were computed by adding to the 
1851 census figures the excess of births over deaths, ‘the arrivals and 
departures being considered to balance each other’.® The figures for the 
Indian population were comimted by adding up the arrivals, departures, 
births, and deaths from 1834 onwards, no account being taken of the 1861 
census returns for Indians.* The figures for the General Population, there- 
fore, are far too low, while those for the Indian population are far too high. 

' .Since the (iffocts on the numbers of women and children and of Indian and Chinese men are 
negligible I shall, in disoussiiig the composition of the population, merely raise the 1944 figure for 
men of the General l’o]mlation by 6,000. 

“ .See for 1861-7 Blm Book 1857, p. 309; for 1868-9 Statistical Tables, Part vi, p. 307 ; for 1860 
J3Z«e Bool iSfiO, Section P, p. 4. ... 

. ‘ Bine Book 1857, -p. 310. , / 

' It is significant that Governor Stevonson in bis Dispatch to Secretary of State Lytton, dated 
20 Aag. 1S5H {State of Colonial Possessions 1857, p. 100), wrote'. 

‘The Census of 1861 divided the population undear three heads: — the Indian, the ex-apprentice, 
and the general, ’ r 
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Meldrum, who took account of the annual arrivals and departures 
among the General Population, as recorded in the Department of the 
Port Office, computed the following totals for 31 December 1 852-60 d 


199,158 208,800 


Since arrivals among the General Population considerably exceeded 
departures^ it might have been expected that Meldrum ’s totals would 
have been much higher than the official ones. That this was not the case 
is due to the fact that the death figures used in the official computations 
were in jiart very defective, while Meldrum obtained from the Registrar- 
General revised figures. 

For the intercensal period 1861-71 the official figures are most chaotic. 
The Blue Books for 1861-7, starting from the population ascertained at 
the census of 8 April 1861 (310,050), computed the population as follows:® 



mi 

1862 

1863 

1861 

ms 

1866 

1867 

Natural increase 

Net immigration . 
Population 31 Deo. 

-28 

10,027 

320.049 

-4,395 

7,681 

323,335 

-1,856 

1,774 

323,264 

-1,753 

4,102 

325,603 

-1,637 

16,038 

340,664 

— 1,280 
1.781 
341,166 

-32,078 

12,411 

321,498 


The figures were computed by adding to the 1861 census figures the 
excess of births over deaths among the total f)opulation and the net immi- 
gration of Indian coolies and them families. No account was taken of the 
arrivals or departures of other persons. The population figure thus ob- 
tained for 1866 was undoubtedly too low. Governor Sir Henry Barkly, in a 
Dispatch to the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, dated 23 September 
1867, wrote: 

The total resident population on 31st December last is estimated, on tlie basis of 
the census of 1861 and subsequent alterations recorded, at 341,166, but I am inclined 
to believe this to be lower than the reality, as the additions by immigration are 
confined to those from India returned by the Protector ; whilst it will bo seen, for 
example, from the return of aliens, that no less than 1,623 Chinese arrived at their 
own expense, and wore registered by the police within the year.* 

‘The aggregate was then stated at 189, .327. ... 

‘The Indian was enumerated nt 86,404. ... 

‘The Ex-apprentiee with their families was stated at 48,366. ... 

‘And the general population was estimated at 64,557.’ 

He wa.s not aware that he quoted census figures only for the Ex-apprentice and the General 
Population, but substituted for the census figure of 77,996 Indians the dilFerenoe between the 
sum of Indian arrivals and births and the sum of Indian departures and deaths recorded from 
1834 to 31 Deo. 1861. 

* See Meldrum, p. 136. 

Meldrum’s tabic suggests that the excess amounted in the nine years 1862-60 to 8,291. Bui 
his figures are diflfioult to interpret. He shows for 1860 18,289 arrivals and 5,687 departures. 
Since 13,286 Indian immigrants arrived, while 2,833 left, all other arrivals would have totalled 
6,003 and all other departures 2,754. But as the number of Chinese Aliena registered at the Police 
declined during 1860 from 6,381 to 1,383 (see p. 780 above), the number of dcpartHre.s of Chinese 
alone must have been at least 6,000. 

’ See Blui Book 1S61, Section P, p. 4; 1S&2 P, p. 3, to 1867 P, p. 3. 

* State of Onlonial Possessions J^66, Part iii, p. 44. 
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Referring a year later to this Dispatch and to his opinion that the popu- 
lation was understated owing to incomplete recording of arrivals, he said: 

This is Mly proved hy the figures given in the Appendix to the present Retm-ii, 
which show tiiat, whilst the arrivals, exclusive of such immigrants, of the military 
and of shipping, from the 8th April 1861 to 31st December 1867, amounted to 30,903, 
the corresponding departures were only 16,727, leaving the aggregate population 
larger by 15,176 than it would have been reckoned at under the old system. The 
greater portion of those immigrants, at their own expense, no doubt settled in Port 
Louis and its immediate neighbourhood.’- 

Thereupon the jJopulation figures were revised in the following manner 



mi 

1862 

1863 

1861 1 

1865 

me 

1867 

Nnhiral increase . 

605 

-3,560 

-1,198 

-1,007 

-853 

-570 

—.30,886 

Net immigration . 

13,227 

9,169 

5,232 

6,232 

18,869 

4,282 

-2,537 

Population 31 Deo. 

323,782 

329,391 

333,426 

338,650 

356,666 

300,378 

326,955 


These figures, however, were revised again in the following year. The 
results which were shown in the Blue Book for 1868 and subsequently 
brought up-to-date were as follows 




Qenefal PopulalUm | 

Indian Population 

1 Total Population 


ye<ir 

Males^ 

Pemstel'l 

2’otal 1 

Males^ 

Females* j 

Tefal 1 

Males^ 

Pmales’^ 

total 

8 Apr. 1861 

81 Deo. 1861 

8l Dec.'1862 

81 Deo. 1863 

31 Dec. 1884 

31 Deo. 1805 

31 Doc. 1866 

31 Dee, 1867 

31 Deo. 1868 

31 Deo. 1800 

31 Doc. 1870 

61,310 

04,160 

84,641 

67,207 

60,321 

70,720 

72,169 

04,814 

03,320 

03,004 

04,008 

56,070 ' 
66,440 
56,254 

ssloso 

58,767 

59,204 

63,492 

52,183 

52,649 

53,389 

117,410 
120,600 1 
120,895 
124,350 
127,851 
120,487 
131,373 
118,306 
115,603 
110,163 
117,007 

141,615 

148,702 

161,402 

150,220 

150,640 

101,307 

161,302 

140,278 

141,301 

133,883 

140,283 

51,010 
54,032 
68,260 
60,700 
63,424 
60,575 
72,348 
88,410 1 
67,!)08 
67,888 
70,353 

102,634 

203,724 

200,712 

210,880 

214,073 

230,882 

233,710 

21-1,004 

208,899 

206,771 

210,030 

202,961 

212,042 

216,103 

2191970 

232,037 

233,531 

211,002 

204.711 

202,487 

204,801 

107,080 

111,378 

114,604 

117,825 

121,464 

128,342 

131,552 

121,908 

119,601 

120,437 

123,742 

310,060 

324,320 

330,607 

336,342 

sobIoss 

333,000 

324,402 

322,924 

328,633 


» See Blue Boot: WO, P, p. 2. , 

“ ‘The flgiites in these coiaivuis are only approximately coreect, as the children of the General Population and 
of Indians (not Immigrants) arriving In or leaving the Colony, since the 8th April 1861, have not been classiiled 
with regard to sexes. The births of Moles and Peinales during a long aeries of years, however, having been nearly 
in equal ratio, it has heen considered tliat very nearly correct data are afforded, hy dividing the niimhor of the 
Arrivals and Departures in question into equal parts, and that thereby a reliable Ueturn of the number of Males 
and Females in the Colony is estabhshed. The Totals.and Grand Total iii the T.iHe are con-cot.* 

But the census taken on 11 April 1871 showed a population of 316,04-2. 
Since the natural increase from 1 January to 10 April was 1,887, while 
departures exceeded arrivals by 592,^ the computed poiralation as of 
cen.sus date was 329,928, or 13,886 more than the actual population. 

’ Same to flame, 11 Aug. 1868, ibid. 1867, Port iii, pp. 22-3. ® See ibid., p. 29, 

’ Stio Mm Book JS70 P, pp. 2-4. The olasaification by sex and race is shown in 'J’abiB 24. 

See Rloldtuin, p. 42. ,, 
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Governor Gordon, in a Dispatch to the Earl of Kimberley, dated 21 August 
1872, said: 

I find it extremely difficult to give any satisfactory explanation of the numbers 
thus apparently unaccounted for, nor do any of the proposed solutions of this 
question commend themselves to me as worthy of attention^ 

The Registrar-General, who hkewise believed that the people ‘ apparently 
unaccounted for’ at the census were actually not present, thereupon 
revised the intercensal estimates by adapting them to the census results 
and published the followmg population figures for 31 December 1861-70;^ 


Meldr'um, however, thought that the main i-eason for the discrepancy 
was incompleteness of the 1871 census and accepted the intercensal 
estimates for 1861-70 rejected by the Registrar-General.® It may well be, 
of course, that the population was understated in 1871.^ But I see no 
reason to assume that the omissions at the 1871 census exceeded those at 
the 1861 census by as much as 13,886. I am incluied to think that the 
figures accepted by Meldrum were fairly adequate up to the end of 1866,® 
the population being then 366,000 rather than 350,000, but that the decline 
in 1867 and 1868 was much steeper owing to defective death registration 
during the malaria epidemic.® 

For 1871-1910 the original intercensal estimates again tended to over- 
state the population, particularly for the last years of the nineteenth 
century,’ but revised e.stimates were prepared with great care. 

' Papers relating to Oolcmiul Possessions 1873, Part ii, p. 38. 

“ See M'eldi'ura, p. 41. * See ibid., pp. 40-7. 

* See p. 382 al)ove. But see also Dispatch from Lieutenant-Governor Broome to the Earl of 
Kdmborley, 20 Deo. 1881 (Oensus RepoH 1881, covering letter, p. 2): ‘ ... the [1881] returns hoar 
out in a remarkable degree the accuracy of the annual and quarterly vital statiatioa prepared in 
the Registrar General’s Ofiftee. The month before the Census, the population had been e.stimated 
to within 1,0.54 souls of the number actually counted. This corroborates also the Census of 1871, 
which had been doubted, and on which the vital statistics of the past 10 years have been based. ’ 
The estimate mentioned by the Lieutenant-Governor referred to 31 Mar. 1871 ; see ibid., Eeport 
by the Census Commissioner, p. 10. 

I am speaking hero only of the total population. The classification by sex and race was most 
defective all through. It may suffice to show the differences between the estimates for 31 Deo. 
1870 and the oensus returns for 11 Apr. 1871: 



1 General Population 

1 Indian PopiRat ion j 

1 Total Population 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1870 

1871 

64,608 

61,771 

63,389 

48,013 

117,997 

99,784 

140,283 

141,804 

70,353 

74,454 

210,636 

216,268 

204,891 

Wi,515 

123,742 

122.467 

328,633 

310,042 


“See also the following statement of the Registrar General J. Kyshe : ‘ . from the number of 
late declarations of persons who died in the ever-to-be remembered Eever-Epidemie year of 1867 
and who were buried without the formalities required by law having been gone through, my 
impression is that the number of deaths in 1867 was much nearer S0,000 than the number regis- 
tered, viz: 40,114’ {Census Report 1881, p. 10). 

’ The original estimates for 31 Deo. 1871-1910 are given in detail in Census Report 1921, 
Appendixes, pp. oolii-oolv. , . . 
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TIio oiRoial published returns of population during the intercensal periods have 
been seriously affected in past years by errors of registration. At one time the 
returns of arrivals included all persons entering the Port, whether they were pas- 
sengers en route for another destination or persona remaining in the Colony ; whereas 
the departures only included passengers from Mauritius who had duly paid their 
passage money in the Colony. The population during the intercensal years was in 
cousequerice greatly over-estimated. 

During the periods 1901-1910 the returns wore fairly correct so far as foreign 
porta are eonoerned hut the arrivals from the Dependencies were still erroneous as 
no account had been taken of the discharge and engagement of crews on board the 
various vessels calling at Port Louis. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the fact that correct population statistics 
form the basis of all administrative work and it has been thought advantageous to 
re-establish the intercensal population returns. 

With thi.s end in view the returns os published were plotted on squared paper and 
the yearly registration errons a.s8umed to be constant during any given intercensal 
period. Making due allowance for these errors a continuous curve was drawn for 
each class and sex, passing through the iwints obtained from the Census returns. 
The ordinates of this curve were then read off to the nearest hundred of poimlation 
and the re.sults are shown in the accompanying table.^ The vahtes refer to the 
middle of the year (June 30th) up to the year 1910 and not to the beginning of the 
year as in the oflioial returns.® 

No revised data have been published for subsequent years. Table 26 
shows the official figures for 1911-46, computed by adding to the returns 
of the last preceding census the recorded births and arrivals and deducting 
the recorded deaths and departures. 

It appears that the population was considerably understated in the 
years preceding the 1921 census. The Registrar-General made the follow- 
ing comment:® 

The total population of the Island on the 20th May 1921, date of the taking of 
the Census, was estimated at 365,375, indicating a decennial decrease of 5,018. 
According to the Census returns however the population, at that date, numbered 
876,680,'* showing an increase of 6,287 on the previous Census Eirumeration in 1911.® 

The oomparatively large diSerence between the estimated and censused popula- 
tion viz. 11,305, oaimot be easily explained.* The 1911 Census showed that the total 
population on the 3 1st March 1911 nmnbered 370,393; the excess of deaths and 
departures over births and arrivals from the 1st of April 1911 to the 20th May 1921 
— date of the new Census — ^numbered 5,018, and the total population was conse- 
quently estimated at 366,376. , 

® The results for 1871-1910 are reproduced in Table 25. 

® Mauritius Almanac 1921, Section E, p. 6. 

Bejiori of the Reyktrar Gemral 1921, p. 1. 

■* The total population was given in Mauritius Almanac 1922, Section 15, p. 40, as 370,680 
(including 206 military in barraeka). The final census result was 376,691. 

* Leaving out of consideration the military in barracks, the increase was 7,094. 

“ See also Preliminary Report on the Census of 1921, p. 2: ‘Possible causes are (a) the double 
registration of deaths, (6) the non-registration of births. The former may arise from deelaration 
ill two districts, when a iierson lives in one and dies and is buried in another. . . . Such clouldo 
registration cannot, however, I imagine, be frequent. The non-registration of births is a more 
fruitful source of error and in many instances, even in the case of members of the Civil Service, 
children reach advanced age without registration and many are not registez'ed until their death. ’ 
There are, of course, some other ‘possible causes’, for example, defective migration rccord.s, find 
the fact that in the l!)20s the population was much oserostimated weakens the Census Oom- 
missioiier’s argument that the wrong estimates preceding the 1921 census wore due to double 
rogistration of deaths aud non-registration of births. - 
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Table 25. Estimated Population of Mauritius, 1871—1910^ 
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Table 26. Foptdation of Mauritius, 1911-46^ 



1 I'otal populatimi 

1 Indian population 

1 General population 

^7 Dtc. 

Males 

I-'emales 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Told 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1911 

mr. .4HI 

175,72.4 

372,274 

139.235 

119,306 

258,541 

57,315 

56,418 

113,733 

1912 

196,003 

175,143 

371,746 

138,722 

118,003 

257,7.31 

57,681 

56,134 

114,015 

1913 

190,979 

176,206 

373,185 

139,155 

119,082 

258,837 

57,824 

56,524 

114,348 

1914 

108,371 

177,862 

376,233 

140,607 

120,965 

261,572 

57,764 

56,897 

114,661 

1915 

107,098 

177,722 

375,420 

140,054 

120,828 

260,882 

57,644 

56.894 

114,538 

191C 

198,057 

178,508 

376,655 

139,961 

121,335 

201,286 

68,108 

57,263 

11.5,300 

1917 

197,384 

179,702 

377,086 

140,018 

122,201 


57,366 

57,501 

114,807 

1918 

190,074 

180,139 

376.813 

139,919 

122,698 

262,617 

50,755 

07,441 

114,196 

1919 

189,184 

175,309 

304,493 

134,995 

119,623 

254,618 

54,189 

55,686 

109,875 

1920 

180,383 

175,724 

365,107 

135,153 

120,154 

255,307 

64,230 

55,570 

109,800 

1920“ 

194,447 

181,976 

376,423 

189,217 

126,039 

265,256 

65,230 

55,937 

111,107 

1921 

194,488 

[ 181,826 

376,314 

188,564 

125,963 

204,527 



111,787 

1922 

194,834 

182,760 

377,694 

138,365 

126,303 

204,728 

56,469 

66,397 

112,806 

1923 

100,930 

184,748 

381,678 

139,812 

127,548 

207,360 

57,118 

57,200 

114,318 

1924 

200,177 

187,560 

387,743 

141,622 

129,330 

270,958 

58,555 

58,230 

116,785 

1925 

203,002 

190,706 

393,708 

143,140 

131,335 

274,475 

59,862 

50,371 

119,233 

192fi 

204,914 

193,322 

398,236 

144,531 

133,202 

277,733 

60,883 

00,120 

120,503 

1927 

206,673 

195,020 

401,093 

145,304 

134,217 

279,521 

61,369 

60,803 

122,172 

1928 

207,983 

190,819 

404,802 

145,848 

135,177 

281,025 

02,135 

61,042 

123,777 

1929 

208,107 

197,442 

405,549 

145,547 

135,451 

280,998 

02,660 

61,991 

124,661 

1930 

207,521 

196,937 

404,458 

144,510 

134,633 

279,143 

63,011 

62,304 

125,316 

1930“ 

201,787 

103,573 

395,360 

140,247 

129,938 

270,185 

61,540 

03,035 

125,176 

1931 

109,330 

191,714 

391,0-14 

137,883 

127,913 

265,790 

01,447 

03,801 

125,248 

1932 

197,407 

100,903 

388,400 

135,718 

126,710 

262,428 

61,779 

04,193 

125,972 

1933 

198,367 

192,340 

390,697 

136,162 

127,409 

203,571 

02,195 

64,931 

127,126 

1934 

199,709 

194,024 

393,733 

137.027 

128,402 

2(J5,429 

02,682 

65,622 

128,304 

1935 

201,089 

195,178 

396,267 

137,574 

128,971 

266,545 

03,515 

66,207 

129,722 

1936 

202,871 

197,007 

399,878 

138,339 

129,872 

268,211 

64,532 

07,135 

131,667 

1937 

203,842 

108,229 

402,071 

138,889 

130,440 

269,329 

64,963 

67,789 

132,742 

1038 

204,524 

199,194 

i 403,718 

138,908 

130,038 

269,648 

65,616 

08.556 

134,172 

1939 

200,177 

200,738 

406,915 

139,937 

131,424 

271,3(il 

66,240 

09,314 

135,654 

1940 

206,603 

201,691 

408,364 

140,047 

131,023 

271,670 

66,016 

70,0(i8 

136,684 

1941 

205,289 

203,103 

408,302 



272,946 



135,446 

1943 

206,551 

203,990 

400, .541 

14(),390 

132, MO 

273,200 

65,155 

71,180 

136,335 

1948 

200,901 

205,919 

412,820 

141,202 

134,025 

275,227 

65,099 

71,894 

137,693 

1943“ 

209,138 

207,(504 

416,742 

185,302 

127,742 

2({3,044 

73,836 

79,8® 

153,698 

1944 

212,116 

i 211,511 

423,026 

137,808 

131,019 

268,827 

74,307 

80,492 

154,709 

1943 

212,304 

1 212,149 

424, '453 

137,719 

131,465 

2(i9,184 

74,585 

80,684 

155,209 

1946 

214,336 

213,938 

428,273 

138,886 

132,750 

271,636 

75,449 

81,188 

156,637 


^ Soo Cdtw/s Ileport 1921, Apjpendixos, pp. celU-cdv; HepaH of liegisirar Genoml 1021, p. 1, lOiS, p. 1, 
Mid, p, 1 ; Umiriiius Almanac 1923-4, Section E, p. 161, 1929-30 E, p. 2, 1931-2 E, p. 2, 1932-3 ]2, p. 21, 
1033-i E, p. 21, 1934-5 E, p. 2, 1936-7 E, p. 2, 193S-9 E, p. 2, 1939-41 E, p. 2 ; Blue Bonk 19-10, Section H , 
p. 1, 1942 N, pp, 1-2, 1943 N, p. 1, 1944 M, p. 1. 

“ I have derived these figures from the subsequent census returns. 
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The General Population had been underestimated by 1,367, and the 
Indian Population by 9,949. The actual population on 30 June 1911-20 
may be roughly estimated as follows : 


116,000 115,500 

368.100 209,800 | 266,800 

384.100 I 386,300 


373,400 I 375,U 


In the years preceding the 1931 census the population was considerably 
overstated. The original estimate for 31 December 1930 exceeded the figure 
derived from the census returns by 9,108. The difference for the General 
Population was 146 and for the Indian Population 8,962. That the enu- 
merated Indian Population was so much lower than the computed Indian 
Population was mainly due to the fact that many Indians who had been 
counted as such in 1921 were included in the General Population in 1 93 1 

In the years preceding the 1944 census the xiopulation was understated. 
It was computed for 31 December 1943 at 412,820, while the figure derived 
from the 1944 census returns was 416,742. But the census returns ex- 
cluded the Mauritians who were in the forces abroad, and the computed 
population was actually by about 10,000 too low. This time the computa- 
tion of the General Population was especially wide of the mark. While the 
Indian Population was overstated by about 12,000, the General Population 
was understated by about 22,000. That the enumerated Indian Population 
was again so much lower than the comi)uted population was due to the 
same cause as in 1931, and the underestimate of the females among 
the General Population was largely due to the gradual absorption of 
Indians into tlie General Population. But I find it difficult to explain in 
the same manner the underestimate of the males which, taking account 
of war conditions, was enormous. 

Since 1921 the official intercensal population figm-es have become so 
uncertain that I find it impossible to revise them adequately. 

Maiu'itius is very densely settled. The area is only 720 square miles, 
and there are neai’ly 600 inhabitants to the square mile. Meldrum was 
probably right when he said in 1881 that Mauritius was ‘the most densely 
populated country, of the same or greater area, in the world This, 
however, is no longer true to-day. 

The population of the capital which in 1846 numbered 48,000 was 
c.stimated 20 years later at 87,600.^ It then declined very much, during 

’ See p. 800 below. 

“ Meldrum, p. v. In the same year Lieutenant-Governor Broome wrote in his ooveiing letter to 
Census Report ISSl (p. 2) ; ‘ It is not in the least extraordinary or alarming that thi.9 rich and busy 
island should be so thioldy peopled. The wide difference between the sister-islands of Mauritius 
and Keunion appears from the fact that the latter only sustains 176 inhabitants where we support 
508. I look upon Mauritius as a large manufacturing town ; and, if Bermuda and Barhadoes are 
in no extremity with their mxich heavier burdens of 726 and 976 people to the stjuare mile, I do not 
see why we need be in any immediate apprehension. ’ 

® See Davidson, Oeographical Pathology, vol. ii, p. 747. Governor Barkly in his Dispatch to 
Secretary of State Cardwell, 26 July 1866 {State of Colonial Possessions 1865, Part i, p, 110), put 
the population at 80,000. In his Dispatch to the Duke of Buckingham and Cliaudos, 11 Aug. 
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the malaria epidemic and was never again as large as before that catas- 
trophe.^ In 1891 it still numbered 62,000, but after the hurricane of 1892 
many well-to-do people left the town.® In the following three or four 
decades the population hardly exceeded 50,000, but it amounted to 66,000 
in 1944. The Indian Population was probably never greater than it is 
to-day, but the General Population is still much smaller than 80 years ago. 

Table 27. Civil Population of Port Lo-uis, 1846-194P 



1 General Population 

1 Indian Population | 

Total Population 

Year 

Males 

Females 

Toted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1846“ 

20.798 

18.283 

39,081 

6,664 

467 

6,131 

20,462 

18,760 

46,212 

1851“ 

20,269 

18,827 

39,086 

8,989 

1,834 

10,823 

29,248 

20,661 

49,909 

1861 

26,262 

21.699 

46,961 

20,621 

6,943 

27,564 

46,883 

28,642 

74,528 

1871 

18,416 

17,906 

36,322 

17,848 

9,104 

26,962 

36,264 

27,010 

63,274 

1881 

20,033 

19,208 

39,241 

17,098 

10,313 

27,411 

37,131 

29,621 

06,652 

1891 

18,690 

18.620 

37,110 

14,431 

10,628 

25,069 

33,021 

29,148 

62,169 

190ri 

16,009 

16,764 

31,773 

11,721 

9,246 

20,967 

27,730 

2,5,010 

62,740 

1911 

14,709 

14,924 

29,033 

10,998 

9,429 

20,427 ' 

25,707 

24,353 

60,060 

1921 

14,020 

13,861 

27,871 

11,639 

10,797 

22,436 

26,659 

24,648 

60,307 

1931 

14,781 

15,051 

29,8.32 

12,692 

11,911 

24,603 

27,47,3 

26,002 

64.436 

1944 

17,917 

19,100 

37,017 

14,930 

14,016 

28,946 

32,847* 

33,116 

66,902 


' See Census Report 1901, pp. 59-61 ; 1911, Statistical Abstracts, p. ivj 1921, Appendixes, p. i ; 
1931, p. 3 ; 194i, p. 3. Figures exclude the shipping population not belonging to the Colony. 

* The figures for the Indian Population comprise ‘Indian and other immigrant labourers’. 
Not included in the census returns were 2,656 ‘aliens and resident strangers’. See Table 22. 

® Not included in these census vetmiis were 603 non-Indian male immigrant labourers (470 
from China, 80 from Madagascar, 40 from Comoro Islands, and 13 from the Coast of Africa) and 
the ‘aliens and resident strangers’, who in 1849 numbered 1,066 (479 Europeans, 080 Chinese). 
See Table 22. * Including 497 Foreign Shipping. 

® Including 826 soldiers present on census date; see Census Report 1944, pp. 68-9. 

III. ImMIGBA'TION 

A brief survey of immigration will facilitate the understanding of the 
changes in the composition of the poptdation of Mauritius. 

Whites. Until the last quarter of the eighteenth century immigration 
of Europeans was very small, and many of those who came did not stay 
for good. When in 1767 the French King assumed the Administration, 

1808 (ibid. 1S67, Part iii, p. 32) be estimated it for 1 Jan. 1867 at 100,000, including the garrison 
and shipping. This was probably an overstatement. 

* A largo exodus, estimated at 10,000, occurred during the cholera epidemic of 1854, many 
seeking refuge in Curepipe (see Report of Oommitiee on Cholera Epidemic of 1854, p. 3 ; Toussaint, 
pp. 367, 386). But a lasting evacuation did not take place until 1868 when a considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants took their peruiaiient residence in Curepipe. ‘This was for Port Louis 
the beginning of the end’ (ibid., p. 366). The exodus to Curepipe continued after the epidemic had 
subsided. By 1889 the new town had 12,000 mhabitants and accoi'ding to the census of 1944 
27,468 (see ibid., pp. 386-7 ; Census Report 1944, p. 34). Curepipe is much cooler and much health- 
ier than Port Louis, but it is among the places of the world with the heaviest rainfalls, and Mark 
Twain called it ‘the nastiest spot on earth’ (Toussaint, pp. 388-9). The yearly rainfall at Camp 
Curepipe was given by Fowler, Malarial Investigations in Mauritius, p. 8, as 140 inches. 

* See ibid., p. 12: ‘. , . the hurricane of 1892 , . . practically swept away the whole of the 
good houses around the foot of the hills on the eastern side. Naturally the people who lost 
their houses preferred to rebuild them up oountigr.’ Twelve of the 49 sections of the capital 
lost more than one-third of their population between 1891 and 1901 ; see Census Report 1901, 
,pp. . 41-2.. ■ . ' . , 
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his Commissary Poivre found there 2,302 Whites, and he told the in- 
habitants that ‘the Government has viewed with indignation the recent 
emigration of a multitude of planters who have carried away enormous 
fortunes to France ’d But thirty years later the Whites numbered 6,237. 

The colony developed following the War of Independence .... A genuine emigra- 
tion from Europe and above all from the Antilles took place ; on the other hand, the 
inhabitants who felt sheltered from the thunderstorms of the Revolution were no 
longer anxious, as formerly, to return to France.® 

No further European immigration of any size occurred in more recent 
times (apart from the influx of refugees in 1940). The last census at which 
the number of Whites was ascertained was that of 1 January 1830 when 
8,136 were counted. Leclezio, in 1914, estimated them ‘at about 10,000 
persons (excluding the military) 

Africans. Impox’tation of negroes was small prior to the arrival of La 
Bourdonnais (1735), but he brought within four years 2,616 slaves to the 
island, mainly from Mozambique and Madagascar, and by 1767 the number 
of slaves had reached 15,027. Since mortality was very high, and since 
the birth-rate, owing to the great preponderance of males, must have been 
fairly low, it is safe to assume that more than 20,000 slaves were landed in 
the island between 1735 and 1767. But importation of slaves was much 
larger still in the following decades. D’Unienville gives the following 
figures for 1767-1810:^ 


rears 

Yearly 

number 

rear. 

Yearly 

number 

rears 

Yearly 

number 

Years 

Yearly 

number 

1707-9 

1,100 

1783 

1,300 

1796 

600 

1804 

1,800 

1770-6 

1,200 

1784 

2,200 

1796 

1,000 

1805 

1,600 

1776 

800 

1786-8 

1,600 

1797 

1,300 

1806-7 

1,300 

1777 

700 

1789 

2,100 

1798-9 

1,600 

1808-9 

1,100 

1778 

600 

1790-2 

3,000 

1800-1 

1,800 

1810 

600 

1779-81 

600 

1793 

3,200 

1802 

2,400 



1782 

600 

1794 1 

1,600 

1803 

3,000 




D’Unienville makes the following comment: 

The importation from 1767 to 1811 is based on data from some merchants who 
carried on this trade.® It varied much according to circumstances.® 

Changes in legislation do not seem to have affected essentially importa- 
tions under the French regime. On 4 February 1794 the National Con- 
vention of France abolished slavery in all French Colonies,’’ and on 19 
^ Poivre, CEuvres compUttes, p. 308. 

® Prentout, p. 649. See also footnote 2 to p. 761 above. 

Mauritius Illustrated, 

See C.O. 172, vol. xlii, pp, 33-4. In D’Unienville’a book pubUahed after bis death (vol. iv, 
Table 44), the figures are the same as in the following table for 1790-2, 1796, 1803, and 1810 ; they 
are lower by 100 for 1767-76, 1777-83, 1786-9, 1796-7, and 1805-9, by 200 for 1776, 1784, 1793, 
1799, and 1804, by 300 for 1794, 1798, and 1800-1, and by 400 for 1802. The figures in his manu- 
script total 63,600, those in the printed edition 68,200. 

® It seems, however, that for some years more aoonrate figures are availablo. According to a 
letter from the Comptroller of the Customs, reproduoed in Memoire pour les Habitans de Vile 
Maurice par un Colon (1836), pp. 63-4, the imported slaves numbered 3,343 in 1803, 2,949 in 
1804, 1,266 in 1806, and 1,561 in 1807. ® 0.0. 172. vol. xlii, p. 26, 

^ Decree of 16 Pluviose Year Saint ElmeLe Rue, p. 283. 
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September the Colonial Assembly proclaimed the abolition of the slave- 
trade but the decree of the National Convention was completely ignored 
in the Isle of France, ^ and the decree of the Colonial Assembly was never 
seriously enforced. Moreover, the Colonial Assembly on 20 June 1802 
pas,sed a decree ‘authorizing the slave-trade and enacting mea.sures for 
the purpose of encom-aging the introduction of blacks into the Colony ’®-— 
a decree which, I suspect, was passed before it was known in the Island 
that Bonaparte on 20 May had re-established slavery and slave-trade in 
the French Colonies ‘ conformably to the laws and regulations prevailing 
prior to 1789’.^ 

When the British in December 1810 conquered the island they guaran- 
teed to the inhabitants the preservation of their religion, laws, and cus- 
toms,® and Governor Farquhar was inclined to believe that this pledge 
implied, the preservation of the laws concerning the slave-trade. As early 
as 8 January 1811 he wrote to the Earl of Liverpool; 

I am no<) prepared to enter so fully as it will bo neces.sary into the state of the 
Slave Trade at these islands ; there is a great deficiency of labourers in consequence 
of the strict blockade of these islands, which was kept up during the last few years, 
so that unless some means be speedily devised for supplying these colonies with 
hands, they cannot continue in cultivation, but must become de.sert,s.® 

In a dispatch of 15 February 1811 he discussed this subject more fully; 

Various causes, such os interniptions by the blockade and om’ cruizers, to the 
Madagascar and Mozambique Slave Trade from these islands, and epidemic dis- 
tempers following a state bordering on famine, which swept oif numbers of the 
blacks within the period of some years past, have increased the prices of slaves and 
labour, have contributed to stop the progress of extended cultivation and revenue, 
have compelled many proj)rietors to leave manufactures at a stand, aird lands to 
run to waste, and to become totally unproductive ; so that, without a fresh importa- 
tion of slaves, and even not reckoning any disastrous visitation in future, these 
islands, as I am given to imderstand and have been led to believe, cannot continue 
in cirltivation and produce, but must become deserts. 

I believe it has generally been agreed, that a British Act of Parliament does not 
extend to a colony, miless that colony be sjjecially mentioned, eitljer by name or 
general inclusive words ; and that an Act made previously to the acquisition of a 
colony, and which therefore it could not he in the contemjfiation of the legislature 
to bind at the time of passing the Act, will not, generally speaking, bind the colony 
acquired subsequently to the making of the Act. 

Besides tlio.se general positions, my instructions wore to grant thoso islands, on 
capitulation, tlieir laws, customs and usages ; they have been granted in express 
terms by the capitulations. Those laws, customs and usages, reoogni.se not only 
slavory, but the Slave Trade ; without that trade, or some other substitute or 
remedy, these colonies promise shortly to be annihilated; and the inhabitants are 
likely to be rendered desixmite, if the supply of slaves be refused them. 

^ Decree of 3r<l Supplcmentory Day, Year II; see Bomiefoy, p. 442. 

Sob .U’Dnieiiville, vol. ii, pp. 198--200. 

* Decree of 1 llos.'jidor Vear X. See Honnefoy, p. 442; Bonillard, vol. i, p. 79.3. 

* Act of 30 Ploreal; seo Saint Elme Le Due, p. 450, See also Jieport of the Commissioners of 

Inquiry uqion the Slave Trade at Maxtritkis ( 1828), p: 9 : ‘ Under the Erenoh Q ovenunent, the slave 
trade was permitted and carried on to the fullest extent at Mauritina. The law of the Bevolution- 
ary legWature abolishing, slavery was never recorded, or in any way put in force, so that the 
decree of Buonaparte, as first consul, re-establishing slavery, was not required to revive what had 
never been disoohtinued.’ “ See p. 713 above. 

'■ Papers relative to the Slave Trade at the Mawitius J811-1EJ7, p. 6. 
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Another point occurs worthy particular notice, which is, that notwithstanding 
the British Slave Act, I-Iis Majesty was, I understand, pleased to suffer and sanction 
the Slave Trade, upon a modified scale, to be continued for the island of Trinidad, 
or some places in the West Indies, 

As these matters press for a moat speedy decision, I beg leave to request your 
instructions on the subject generally, with all convenient expedition.^ 

On 2 May 1811 the Earl of Liverpool answered: 

It would be improper . . . for me to lose even a single day, in taking notice of that 
part of your dispatch which respects the Slave Trade. 

I cannot sufficiently express my siuprise that you should have supposed it possible 
that when the Parliament of the United Kingdom had thought proper, upon general 
principles, to abolish the Slave Trade with respect to all the ancient colonies and 
established settlements of Great Britain, it could have been in their contemplation 
that this trade should be suffered to exist with respect to those islands or foreign 
possessions which the fortune of war might place rmder His Majesty’s dominion. 
Yoir have been entirely misinformed os to the fact that there is any foreign colony 
in His Majesty’s jjossession, in which the Slave Trade has been tolerated since the 
abolition of that trade by Parliament ; and I should have thought that it would have 
occurred to you, that such a distinction would have been not only in direct repug- 
nance to the principles upon which the slave trade was abolished, but that it would 
likewise have been inconsistent with every consideration which was due to the ancient 
colonies of the British crown.® 

The planters, of course, were ‘inimical to the suppression of the Slave 
Trade’,® and there was some clandestine importation of slaves for ten 
years more.‘‘ There was, moreover, at times some legal importation of 
slaves from Madagascar and the Seychelles.® 

^ Ibid., p. 6. See also liepoft of the Oommusionera of Inquiry upon the Slave Trade at Mauritius- 
(1828), p. 10: ‘TliaAots of the 46th and 47th Geo. 3, commonly called the “Abolition Acts", do not 
appear to have been registered in the courts of the colonj', or to have been published in the 
Gazette ; and the inliabitants of both islands seem to have considered that the omission of the first 
form exempted them from the operation of the law. Their opinion, that tho terms of the capitu la- 
tion by which their laws wore preserved has secured to them the right of continuing the slave 
trade, received, in some degree, the support of Governor Parquhnr ; and the observations con- 
tained in Ills dispatch, dated 1.6th Fobrnary 1811,imply that tho inlnabitants had begun to consider 
of tho means of rendering tho labour of their slaves moroprofitable, and ofincreasing their stock.’ 

® Papers relative to the Slave Trade at the Mauritius 1S11-1S17, p. 7. Twelve days later there 
was issued ‘An act for rendering more effectual an act made in tho forty seventh year of His 
Majesty’s reign, intituled; An act for the abolition of the Slave trade’, which explicitly pro- 
hibited the .slave-trade ‘within this United Kingdom, or in any of the Islands, colonies, dominions, 
forts, settlements, factories now or hereafter belonging thereto, or being in His Majesty’s occupa- 
tion or po.ssession . . .’ (reprinted in Code Farquhar^ pp. 58-61, No. 112). 

® See Dispatch from Governor Farquhar to the Earl of Liverpool, 28 .July 1812, Papers relative, 
to the Slave Trade at the Mauritius 1S11-1S17, p. 21. 

■* See, for example, Disp.atches from Earl Bathurst to Governor Farquhar, 31 May 1814, 1 Apr. 
and 2 Juno 1817 ; to Major-General Hall, 5. Tune ISIS; to Major-General Darling, 20 Julv and 30 
(lot. 1810 (G.0. 108, vol. iii,pp. 15-21, 134-7, 145-7, 182-90, 259-63, 294-301); Three Years Ad- 
ministration ((!.(,), 172, vol. x-xwm, passim); Report of the Commissioners of ! nqmry upon the Slam 
Trade at J/uiiriinjii (1828), passim; Becueil des Lois ISW, pp. 33-5, 46-9, 53-5, 1S20, p. 80, 1821, 
])]), 30-1, 3f-7, 39-10, 48-9, 80-2, 1822, pp. 7-8, 42, 104-5, 1824, pp. 246 7, 182.',, p. 223; Letter 
from Assistant Commi.ssioners of Compensation, Port Louis, 28 Nov. 1835, reproduced in M&moire 
pour les Habitam de I’lle Maurice par un Colon, pp, 166-77; Pridham (1846), pp. 154-60; Tous- 
saint, Missions d’Adrien d’Epinay (1946), pp. xii-xiii, 132, 195-6. The Registrar of Slaves, 
Mylius, estimated that of the 66,913 slaves registered at the census of 1826, 3,384 had been illegally 
introduced ; see Memoire par un Colon,, pp. 42, 167. 

^ According to a ‘ Return of Slaves Hcensed to be transferred from Madagasonr to Mauritius 
under tho Provisions of the Capitulation of Tamatave between September 1811 and April 1812’ 
(Commissioners of Eastern Enqui«y 1828, Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 35), 650 slaves 
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Wlien on 31 March 1839 compulsory labour of apprentices (fjrnior 
slaves) was abolished and about 30.000 African labourers ‘employed in 
the production of the sugar-cane, and the manufacture of the sugar’ were 
‘released from all restraint’,^ Governor Sir William Nicolay was ‘ earnestly 
solicited by several of the inhabitants to permit the introduction of 
labourers from Madagascar’. He refused to admit such labourers from a 
foreign country, ^ but Governor Sir Lionel Smith admitted some in 1840 
and reported on 7 July 1841 that ‘the number in the island is now stated 
to be about 650 ’, and that ‘in the beginning of the year 202 labourers were 
introduced from the Comoro Islands’.® On 14 August he wrote that ‘men 
from Madagascar continue to come in small numbers, and from different 
ports upon the east coast According to the Population Return of 30 
September there were in Mauritius 1,293 male ‘Labourers, Natives of 
Madagascar and adjacant I.slands’, and at the end of 1842, 2,609. But 
in 1843 and 1844 departures evidently exceeded arrivals, the numbers 
present dropping to 1,222 and 151 respectively. On 1 November 1844 
there was issued an Ordinance ‘for encouraging the Immigration of free 
labourers from Africa.’® However, the influx remained slight.® The 

were thus transferred. According to a ‘Return of the number of Slaves for the transfer of whom 
Certificates by the Collector of Customs, and Licences by the Governor have been granted from 
1818 to 1827’ (ibid,, No. 11), the number of slaves thus transferred ‘to Mauritius from its Depen- 
dencies and from Madagascar, from the 10th of July 1818 (the earliest date of any Record extant 
in the Custom House, relative to the importation of Slaves)’ to 26 Nov. 1827 was 3,558 (3,469 
from the Soyohallea, 61 from the minor Dependencies, and 28 from Miidagasoar). Aecording to a 
‘ Return of the number of Slaves transferred from Mauritius to the Dependant Islands and other 
Places, in each year, from 20th May 1818 (the earliest period of any Record extant in the Custom 
House of Port Louis relative to the embarkation of Slaves) to the 30th November 1827’ (ibid., 
No. 12), the number thus transferred was 1,133 (245 to the Seychelles, 363 to the minor Depen- 
dencies, 346 to Bourbon, 36 to Madagascar, and 144 to other countries). Sea also Enclosures 
Nos. 1 and 2 to Letter from Governor Earquhar to the Earl Bathurst, 7 Nov. 1822, Papm and 
Jleturm relating to the Slave Population of Dominica, &o. and MawUitis, pp. 123-4 ; Enclosure No. 
8 to Dispatch from Lieutenant-General Cole to the Earl Bathnnst, 4 June 1826, Correspondence 
respecting the Slave Trade, received from the Governor of the Mauritius (1827), p. 20. 

Between 16 Oct. 1820 and 31 Dec. 1829 the number of slaves introduced from the Seychelles was 
1,424 and the number introduced from minor Dependencies 63, wliilo only 11 were tran.sfcrred 
to the Seychelles and minor Dependencies (see Mdmoire par un Colon, p. 208). The importations 
occurred prmitioally all before 1828. When abuses took place in the transfer of slaves from the 
Seychelles, the Governor abstained from granting any more licences (see Government Notices of 
3 Jan. and 17 Mar. 1828, English text Mecueil des Lois 1828, pp. 2, 66). 

The above statistics do not include Mariners. According to a ‘Return of Slaves employed as 
Mariners, who have .arrived at, and departed from Mauritius in Colonial vessels from the 12th 
Eebrnary 1819 to the 30tli November 1827’ (Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 14), there arrived 
in that period 6,088, while 6,913 departed. 

* Letter from Superintending Special Justice 0. Anderson to Lord John Russell, 1 May 1840, 
Correspondence relative to the Introduction of Indian Labourers into the Mauritius (1840), p. 195. 

“ See his Dispatches to Lord Glenelg, 4 and 21 May 1839, Despatches from Sir William Nicolay 
on Tree Labour in the Mauritius (ISiO), pp. 5-&. 

“ Dispatch to Lord John Russell, Correspondence relative to the Introduction of Indian Labourers 
into the Mauritius (1842), p. 3. But, see also Government Notice of 29 Jan. 1841 (English text 
Mecueil des Lois 1841, p. 8), which intemipted the introduction of labourers from Madagascar, the 
Comoro Islands, and the coast of Africa. . . 

* Con-espondence relative to Indian Labourers (184S), p, 4.: 

“ No. 09 of 1844, English text fiecaeil des ibis 1844, pp. 79-82. 

“ See, for example. Dispatch from Governor Higginson to Earl Grey, 13 May 1862: ‘From 
ffladagaacar and the coast of Africa only seventy-three inen and eleven women have been received’ 
(Slr/(fi of Colow'ffl Possessions 78W, Part i, p, 247 ; see also ibid., p. 262). 
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census of 1851 showed 164 immigrant labourers from Madagascar, 234 
from the Comoro Islands, and 19 from the coast of Afrioad 

During the last hundred years net immigration of Africans evidently 
has been small. This, it is true, is not borne out by the statistics of arrivals 
and departures among the General Population. But these records are not 
trustworthy, and the census returns show very small figures for persons 
born in Africa excluding Mauritius. 

Indians. There were three classes which came to the Colony in the 
course of time : {a) slaves, (6) free persons, and (c) convicts. 

(a) Indians had been brought as slaves to the Isle Bourbon before the 
French occupied Mauritius,® and such slaves were introduced into the 
latter island shortly after it was taken possession of by the French.® 
The number of Indian slaves in 1767 has been estimated at 1,000.^ Poivre, 
who arrived in that year, wanted to import several thousands more.’’’ In 
1806 the Indian .slaves numbered 6,162.® Twenty years later there were 
only 2,690 (including 239 Malays).’ How many had been emancipated and 
were included in the Free Colomed Population it is impossible to tell. 

{b) Free persons. It is usually stated that Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, in 
1769, was the first to mention the presence of free Indians in the Isle of 
France.® But it seems likely that La Bourdonnais had already introduced 
free Indian labourers. In his report for the years 1735-40 he relates that 
as Europeans were a very expensive labour in the shipyards he got Lascars, 
sent the Europeans back, and as soon as he obtained Kaffirs discharged 
{j’ai rdformi) a portion of the Lascars.® However, the number of free 
Indians remained small for a long time. In 1767 the total free coloured 
population, including emancipated African slaves, amounted to only 
about 600.^“ But from then on this number increased steadily, and much 
more so than can be accounted for by natural increase and manumissions. 

‘ Indian immigration was so brisk at the end of the eighteenth century that 
under the Revolution the Administration even had to take measures to 
restrict it. In the first tim’d of the nineteenth century immigration was 
apparently negligible, and the number of free Indians increased mainly 
through emancipation. Stirling, in 1827, estimated their number at 750.1® 
But in 1839 the inhabitants declared ‘That some thousand natives of 
India, and their descendants, have been settled here for very many years, 
ns planters, shop-keepers, clerks, and artisans, so that the native languages 
of India are here all perfectly well understood, and fluently spoken, not 
only by the domiciliated or Creole Indians, but by a great number of 

^ Seo Tables 21 and 22. 

“ See Guet, p. 232. 

“ See Ciepin, p. 64: ‘Dumas [Governor of the Isle of Prance] wont himself to Pondicherry in 
October 1728. . . . 180 .slaves of 8 to 18 years and 96 workers were procured for him.’ See also 
p. 753 above. La Bourdonnais imported likewise Indian staves; see Billiard, p. 266. 

^ See p. 758 above. “ See Castonnet dea Fosses, p. 46. 

“ .See Table 7 above. ’ See Table 16 above. 

® See p. 758 above. ® See Margry, p. 366. 

See p. 758 above. Toussaint, Port-Louis, p. 267. 

See Stirling, p. 26. According to D’Unienvilie; vol. iii, p. 249, there were, on 1 Jan. 1830, 858 
resident Indiana and Chinese in Mauritius (the Ghinese apparently numbering 69, see p. 798 below). 
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European residents’ ^ In the following decades there was a considerable 

influx of Indian settlers. 

In the meantime, however, importation of Indian coolies had started 
on a large scale. Frere and Williamson, in 1874, reported 

The first occasion on which tlie aid of Governmont was sought in support of 
emigration from India was in 1829, when Messrs. Guillardin & Co. were introduced 
by the Governmont of Mauritius to the Governors of Madras and Singapore, as 
being ‘a firm of high re.spectability, desirous of introducing into the colony a number 
of Indians as hired labourers’ ; and, as the Government of Maruritius thought it an 
object of great interest, as holding out the prospect of providing for the cultivation 
of the island with free labour, they be.spoke every countenance and facility for them.'’ 

It appears, however, that Messrs. Guillardin & Co. acted as much as agents for 
others a.s on their own account, for, on the 9th March 1830, twenty-five Indian 
lahoiu'ers left Mr. Potior ’s estate at ‘Albion’, in consequence of his not paying them 
their wages for more than three months, hut referring them to Messrs. Guillardin 
for payment. They therefore oamo to Port Louis, and the Chief Commi.ssnry of 
Police gave them rations, but had no building in which to shelter them. These men, 
and some 127 more ; many from Mr. Potier’s, and the rest introduced by some other 
masters; were then in a state of vagabondage, or subsisting at the expense of 
Government in hospital or elsewhere, and Government called upon their masters to 
show cause why they should not be reshipped forthwith to their na.tive country at 
their (the masters’) cost.* 

. . . Government were . . . able by calling upon the secui'ities to rid the island in 
a short time, and at no expense to the Treasury, of 329 men, who, as it was said, 
had refused to work and abandoned their places of labour ; crowding the publio 
roads, the streets, and the police office, and thus the man who had been thrown 
out of work in consequence of their employer not paying their wages for three 
months and repudiating his responsibility, were mingled with the vagabond and 
worthless.®. . . 

* ‘ Memorial and Petition of the Planters, Merchants, Traders, and other British Inhabitants of 
the Island of Mauritius to the Court of Directors of the East India Company’, Le Mauricien, 10 
June 1839, reproduced in Des^akhea from Sir Willium Nicolay on Free Labour in the Mauritius 
(1840), p. 83. A few Lascars were employed, for example in 1812, by the Victualling Depart- 
ment (see 0.0. 167, vols. ix and x) and a large number, apparently from 1831 on, by the Port 
Department (see Blue Book 1832, p. 261; 1833, folios 126-7; 1834, pp. 172-3; 183S, pp. 100, 
268-60 ; 1836, folios 82-6 ; 1831, folios 102-4 ; 1838, folio 86 ; 1839, folios 97-9 ; 1840, p. 1 18). 

® Seport of the Iloyal Comniiasionerson the Treatment of Imm igrant, a in Maurit iua (1876), pp. 27-8. 

® B. U. da Proborville noted in his Diary on 21 Sept. 1829: ‘609 Indians for hire arrived in the 
Albion, Quarantine, smallpox among them’ (ISphemerides Maurmennes 1827-1834, p. 46). Por 
further details see Pitot, L’lle Maurice (1828-1833), pp. 77-9. 

* Strangers coming to Mauritius had to name ‘respectable persons who consent to be security 
for their good conduct during tlio 2 )eriod of their residence in this Colony’ ; see Proclamations of 
14 Se.jit. 1816, 5 and 20 Dec. 1817, and 2 Dec. 1823 (English text, Rouillard, vol. iii, jip. 169-171, 
273-6, 279-81, 377-9), and Government Notice of 10 July 1829 (Eronoh text Reoueil des Lois 1829, 
pp. 137-8). On 7 Ajir. 1830 tlie Governor issued the following Government Order (English text 
ibid. 7S30, p. 61): 

‘Of the Chinese and Indians lately introduced into the Colony as free Labourers, there are now 
one hundred .and fifty two according to the subjoined list, in a state of vagabondage or subsisting 
at the expense of Government in Hospital or elsewhere ; being, under diilerent c.'ccuses on tlie part 
of Master and Servant, absent from the Estates on which they had been engaged to labour. 

‘As such a state of things, so prejudicial to the public peace and good order, eaimot bo permitted 
longer to subsi.st; all persons oonoerned, are hereby called upon to shew cause why the said 
Chinese and Indians, agreeably to the subjoined list, shall not be reahipped forthwith for their 
native Countries at the cost of those who had engaged them, inoluding every other expense in- 
curred by Government for their : subsistence and treatment in Hospital, while in the state of 
abandonment they were found in.’ 

® A Government Notice, dated ‘Chief .Secretary’s .Office, 13th August 1830, ’ (English text ibid., 
p; 147) said: ‘Tenders will be received at lliia Office until Monday next, at 12 o’clock, for the 
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We find no further reference to emigration from India, until the introduction of 
labourers became a question of existence for colonial industry and agriculture ; and 
then, on the 10th September 1834, Mr. Macfarlane, Chief Magistrate in Calcutta, 
-wrote to the Secretary to Goveri-unent informing him (not with the idea that there 
was any call for the interference of Government) that 36 Hill Coolies had entei’ed 
into engagement with Mr. Arbuthnot for five years, to go to Mauritius and work on 
sugar estates. ... 

These 36 men, and another 39 from Bombay, -without any women or children 
accomjaanying either party, appear from a Return of the Protector of Immigrants, 
Mr. Hugon, to be considered, ofiicially, as the first emigrants from India. 

In 1836, 1,160 men, 61 women, 22 boys and 11 girls arrived from India .... 

A Government Notice of 18 February 1836® pressed ‘upon the Public 
the necessit 3 f of the utmost attention being observed in the selection of the 
j)ersons who may be engaged to work on estates in this Island’, and urged 
‘ that especial care be now taken to ensure that the persons who may be 
engaged shall have been known as really agricultural Labourers in their 
own Country (of the class called Hill Coolies when coming from Calcutta) ’. 
But this appeal had no success, and on 25 November the following Govern- 
ment Notice® was issued: 

His Excellency the Governor has received with much regret reports unfavorable 
to the description of Labourers latterly introduced into this Colony from India ; and 
from whioli it would appear that the injunctions conveyed in the Government Notice 
of the 18th February last have not been attended to, where it was recommanded 
that the utmost attention should be observed in the selection of the persons engaged 
to work on Estates in this Island, otherwise that much public and private incon- 
venience miglit result therefrom. 

His Excellency in consequence considers it advisable for the present to discontinue 
granting further permissions for the introduction of Indian Labourers into this 
Island, and desires that the same may bo notified for general information. 

‘This determination does not appear, however, to have had the effect 
of putting a stop to immigration; for in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, 
22,015 men, 716 women, 130 boys and 62 girls, were introduced from the 
three Presidencies of India. But ‘on the 29th May, 1839, emigration 
from Calcutta to Mauritius was suspended by the Governor-General of 
India,® on the ground that the protection afforded to emigrants bj'’ the 

transport of (iO or 70 Indians, from this Port to Madras. . . . ’ In the printed edition of D’Unienviile 
it is reported (vol. iii, p. 146) that the Indians and Chinese ‘were hurriedly sent back to their 
country so that, on 1 Januai-y 18,30, there remained in the whole Island only 26 Chinese and 31 
Indians, the latter being stablemen, cooks, and laundrymen’. But this is ti mistake. There 
resided on 1 Jan. 1830 in Port Louis 26 Chinese and 32 Indians (see ibid., vol. i, p. 61) who had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the hired labourers introduced in 1829. 

‘ It should be noted, however, that the Committee of Inquiry on Indian Labourers, appointed 
by tlie Governor on 15 Oct. 1838 (see Despatches frmn Sir WUliani Niealay on Free Labour in the 
Maurilius, pp. 16-16), reported on 6 Deo. to the Colonial Secretary: ‘ ... we saw in one establish- 
ment (Mr. Des Btang’s), 29 men from Bombay, originally introduced by Mr. Biekajea in 1831 and 
18.32, who have twice voluntarily entered into new contracts . . .’ (ibid., p. 39). See also their 
letter of 16 Mar. 1839 (ibid., p. 47). 

“ English text Recueil des Lois 1836, p. 8. English text ibid,, p. 59. 

•* Report of Royal Commissioners, pp. 34-6. In 1838 immigration was in fact larger than ever 
before, although a Government Notice of 9 Dec. 1837 (English text Recueil des Lois 1837, p. 72) 
had said: ‘His Excellency the Governor considering it expedient in the interest of the Colony to 
suspend for a time the introduction of Indian Labourei's, directs it to he notified that after the 
close of the present year no further permissions, will he granted for that purpose. ’ 

® See Act No. 14 of 1839. 
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Tabus 28. Arrivals and Departures of Indian Immigrants, 
Mauritius 1834-19101 


Year 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Year 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1834 

75 

_ 

4 

_ 

1873 

5,220 

2,388 

1,930 

694 

1836 

1,182 

72 

25 

1 

1874 

4,818 

2,234 

2,429 

779 

1836 

3,639 

184 

187 

3 

1876 

1,996 

923 

1,938 

634 

1837 

6,939 

353 

114 

20 

1876 

330 

172 

1,991 

560 

1838 

11,667 

241 

148 

6 

1877 

1,628 

669 

1,624 

377 

1839 

933 

102 

170 

3 

1878 

3,203 

1,623 

1,613 

333 

1840 

107 

9 

394 

28 

1879 

2,013 

1,066 

1,600 

404 

1841 

499 

43 

995 

94 

1880 

371 

213 

1,543 

430 

1842 

73 

10 

2,021 

94 

1881 



1,061 

268 

1843 

30,218 

4,307 

2,884 

103 

1882 

805 

436 

1,406 

397 

1844 

9,709 

1,840 

2,312 

149 

1883 

1,283 

032 

1,523 

413 

1846 

8,919 

2,063 

2,492 

170 

1884 

4,460 

1,939 

1,203 

363 

1846 

6,718 

1,621 

2,566 

204 

1885 

246 

112 

2,489 

771 

1847 

6,174 

656 

1,651 

133 

1880 

611 

236 

1,440 

480 

1848 

4,739 

656 

2,639 

376 

1887 

191 

73 

1,497 

403 

1849 

6,378 

1,047 

4,298 

694 

1888 

482 

231 

1,180 

362 

1860 

8,436 

1,694 

3,283 

442 

1889 

3,234 

1,203 

910 

266 

1851 

8,267 

1,763 

2.805 

374 

1890 

2,162 

873 

793 

194 

1852 

13,671 

3,814 

2,934 

392 

1891 

713 

278 

659 

146 

1863 

9,877 

2,267 

1,767 

261 

1892 

— 

__ 

1,017 

281 

1864 

14,995 

3,489 

3,166 

509 

1893 

363 

132 

1,023 

319 

1866 

9,646 

3,270 

3,702 

605 

1894 

753 

273 

723 

204 

1866 

9,130 

3,623 

4,280 

677 

1896 

1,252 

472 

820 

262 

1867 

8,640 

4,086 

3,794 

809 

1896 

687 

204 

825 

290 

1868 

20,932 

9,014 

6,707 

1,468 

1897 

202 

85 

668 

286 

1859 

31,043 

12,704 

4,147 

971 

1898 

— 

— 

682 

185 

1860 

9,070 

4,216 

2,290 

.643 

1899 

— 

— 

478 

1.34 

1861 

10,232 

3,763 

1,786 

471 

1900 

2,094 

796 

868 

293 

1862 

7.440 

2,443 

1,752 

460 

1001 

3,266 

1,300 

409 

102 

1863 

.3,607 

1,687 

2,653 

667 

1902 

1,866 

696 

462 

186 

1864 

6,649 

1,926 

2,692 

721 

1903 

374 

134 

383 

140 

1866 

14,910 

6,373 

2,876 

769 

1904 

1,613 

044 

413 

148 

1866 

3,702 

1,894 

2,925 

890 

1905 

631 

179 

270 

82 

1867 

317 

33 

2,571 

827 

1906 

403 

165 

266 

98 

1868 

1,968 

640 

1,880 

664 

1907 

439 

147 

206 

61 

1869 

1,182 

500 

1,684 

636 

1908 

__ 

_ 

268 

81 

1870 

2,831 

1,246 

2,172 

670 

1909 

— 

_ 

376 

111 

1871 

2,318 

974 

2,369 

705 

1910 

397 

136 

241 

94 

1872 

4,016 

1,759 

2,499 

768 







* See Census Report 19Z1, pp. 4-6. 


regulations then in operation was insufficient’.^ The Governor of Mauri- 
tius, Sir Lionol Smith, made great efforts to persuade the Governor- 
General of India to permit again emigration, ^ and an Order of the Queen 
in Council of 15 January 1842® said that ‘it is probable that the Laws now 
in force in British India for preventing the Emigration of Inhabitants 

7 Koport of tlio Protector of Immigrants for 1870, Slate oj Colonial Possessions :IS70, Part ii, 
p, 88. The nmnljors of Indians introduced in 1839 -41. were 1,618 men, 144 women, 21 boys, and 
10 . girk-, BOO Report of Roijal Omnmissioners. pvM. Ih each of the years 1840-2 the departures 
exceeded considerably the arrivals. 

■ “ See ibid., pp. 47-62. 

. “ Reprinted in 12eowefl(foa £oi8 :iS42, pp. 17-93; ■■ ^ , 
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thereof to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions will be shortly repealed so 
far as respects Emigration to the Island of Mauritius’. With this object 
in view various Ordinances were passed in Mauritius in 1842.^ ‘These 
measures proving satisfactory to the Government of India’, an Act was 
passed on 2 December ‘re-opening immigration to Mam-itius,® and within 
a lew weeks of that date Governor Sir William Gomm was able to report 
to Lord Stanley the arrival of the first band of Indian immigrants, num- 
bering 234’.® In 1843 there came not fewer than 34,526. From 1843 to 
1866 the arrivals numbered 339,706 and the departm-es 84,949. After 
that, immigration became smaller. From 1867 to 1910 (the last year in 
which coolies were brought into the Colony) the arrivals numbered 86,062 
and the departures 68,283. The total number of Indian labourers im- 
ported from 1834 to 1910 was 451,796 (346,036 males, 105,760 females). 
The departures in the same period (including childi-en born in Mauritius) 
numbered 157,639 (128,761 males, 28,778 females).* 

(c) Convicts. A few convicts from Batavia were apj)arently brought to 
Mauritius in the seventeenth century by the Dutch.® The French did not 
employ such people, but Governor Farquhar, encountering great difficul- 
ties in finding labour for the repak of roads, asked the Governor-General 
of India to send him for this purpose a certain number of convicts. These 
men arrived in the first days of 1816 and were lodged in the bagne prison,® 
On 24 January Governor Farquhar issued a Proclamation enacting regula- 
tions for a department dealing with the convicts deported to Mauritius 
from India.’’ But the inhabitants were afraid of tlie subversive influence 
which the convicts might exert on the slaves, and those Indians were 
therefore kept in prison. .Finally, Farquhar’s successor, Governor Hall, 
by maldng concessions to the slave-owners regarding the slave-labour to 
be furnished to the Government overcame their resistance,® and on 25 
March 1818 issued a Proclamation enacting that in future no requisitions 
for men for work on roads shall be made on the inhabitants, and that 
about 500 convicts from India shall be employed on making and repairing 

^ See No. 2 (28 Tob.), ‘An Ordinance for appropriating an annual sum out of the Public 
Treasury toward the expeneo of the immigration of Free Labourers into this Colony’ (English 
text ibid., pp. 8-7) ; No. 7 (2.8 June), ‘An Ordinance for providing the funds which will bo required 
to meet the expense attendant on the introduction of Natives of India who may Emigrate to 
Mauritius, ns Lahourers’ (ibid., pp. .82-4); No. 11 (20 Aug.), ‘An Ordinanee for the purpose of 
securing in favor of Indian Emigrant Labourers the execution of the formalities relative to their 
future emigration to the Island of Mauritius ’ (ibid., pp. 42-6). 

“ Act No. 18 of 1842 (2 Dec.), ‘An Act for regidating the Emigration of the native inhabitants 
of the territories under the Government of the East India Company to the Island of Mauritius’, 
reprinted ibid., J543, pp. 9-13. 

” lieport of Royal Commissioners, p. 53. 

Tlio departures in 1911-20 numbered 2,298 (1,680 males and 618 females); see Census licjiori 

mi, p. 6. 

Referring to the reoccupation of the Island by the Dutch in 1664 (see p. 746 above), Sir 
Gliarles Bruce said (p. 60): ‘But a nerv factor — the Labour Question — had now to be talcen into 
account in tlioir enterprise. At the outset of their occupation they had undertaken to provide a 
labouring population bytho importation ofnativesofMadagascarunderthe system of slavery .... 
This agency was now supiileraented by the introduction of convicts from Batavia . . . . ’ 

^ See Pitot, L’lle Maurice (1810-1823), pp. 128-9, 186. 

’ French text Code Pnrgii/tar, pp. 142-3, No, 192, - 
® See Pitot, pp. 186-90. 
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roads.i Their number increased later, the losses caused by deaths being 

more than offset by new arrivals.^ Frere and Williamson reported in 

1874 : 

Tliia supply of forced labour ceased in 1837, and in 1847 Sir William Gomm 
brought tho condition of those that remained to the notice of the Secretary of State 
with a view to providing for then- futiu'e employment and disposal, and was 
authorised to offer freedom to all who were more than 05 years old, with the option 
of going back to India; and to provide for the maintenance of those who remained 
in the colony, but were unable to gain their livelihood. 

The Government of India objected to tho convicts being returned to India; but, 
on the 1 1th April 1863, Governor' Higginson reported having liberated all the Indian 
convicts except two, who were Tjndergoing sentences of imprisonment for offences 
committed in the colony ; the conditions of their pardon being that they should not 
return to their native country. Some were pensioned, and, of them, ten or twelve 
remain in the island to this day, receiving rations and lodgings.® 

GMnese. A few Cbine.se convicts were brought by the Dutch to Mauri- 
tius in 1652.“^ Nothing seems to be known about the time of arrival of free 
immigrants under the French r6gime, but BilMard wrote on 27 February 
1817 that there was in Port Louis ‘a small quarter called the Camp of the 
Chinese’.® In August 1829 there came a number of Chinese cultivators.® 
But they proved as unsatisfactory as tho Indians who arrived at about 
the same time, and most of them were sent back in October.’ 

Another attempt to obtain Chinese labourers was made in 1841. There 
arrived 297 on 4 July and 518 some weeks later.® A Population Return of 
30 September 1841 shows 1,088 ‘Labourers, Natives of China and the 
Malay Coast’. Their number increased to 1,366 in 1842 and to 1,478 in 
1843, but dropped to 564 in 1844 and was still about the same in 1851. 
In the meantime, however, there had arrived some Chinese who were not 

’ Prenoh text Code Farqnhar, pp. 189-91, No. 204. See also Ordinance No. 50 of 1829 (25 Nov.), 
'English text Recueil des Lois 1SS9, pp. 272-8. Earl Bathurst favoured the employment of these 
convicts (see his Dispatch to Governor Farquhar, 4 Aug. 1817, C.0. 108, vol. iii, pp. WH-d'H). On 
30 Oct. 1819 lie wrote to Major-General Darling! ‘I see no objection . . . to your obtaining from 
the Government of India such a further Supply of them as may be consistent with the means of 
, the Colony to maintain, provided it shall appear to you that their Sorvice.s can be made esseittially 
useful. You will, however, well consider previously to taking me.a.sure,s for procuring them, how 
far the temporary oonvenionee of having their aid in rebuilding the torvn and repairing the roads, 
will counterbalance the inconvenience of entailing upon the Government a permanent charge for 
the niaiiiteiianoc of so large a number of individuals.’ (Ibid., pp. 297-8. One-fifth of the town had 
been completely destroyed by a fire in 1816; see Tonssainfc, Port-Louis, pp. 239-40.) 

“ In 1828-31 tho deaths numbered 26, 21, 23, and 12 respectively, and tho arrivals 87, 6, 27, 
and 39; see Broum, Book, Jan. to June 1828 to July to Dec. 1831 (Sections ‘ Public Works’). 

“ Report of Royal Oomfaissionera, p. 26. ■* See p. 797 above. 

' Billiard, p. 42 ; see also ibid., p. 361. D’Unienville (vol. ii, p. 78) speaks of ‘a small number of 
Chinese settled in i.his Colony for a rather long time’. He lists, for 1 Jan. 1830, 26in PortLoui-sand 
43 in the District Biviere du K,empart (see ibid., vol. i, pp. 61, 104). 

“ See ibid., vol. iii, p. 146. Pitot, L'lle. Maurice, (1828-1838), p. 77, says that 400 arrived in 
the last days of July. 

^ 8eo entries in Diary of B. H. de Eroberville.: 4 Sept. 1829. ‘Tho Chinese play pranks (font dns 
farces). People begin to get tired of their services which are almost nil. There is no establishment 
which does not complain about them. This means the end of their introduction’ (BpUmkides 
Mauriciennes, p, 46). 17 Oot.:1829. ‘Sending back the Chinose. A breed which would ruin the 
coimtiy. The multiplied arsons show how dangerous they are’ (ibid., p. 47; sec also ibid., entry 
of 12 Nov.). 

kS’ee .Dispatches from Governor Sir Lionel Smith to Lord John Bussell, 7 July .^nd 1 4 Aug. 
1841, Corresjmndence rdative to Vie Introduction of Indian Zabourers (1842), pp. 3-4. 
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labourers and were admitted as temporary residents. Their number varied 
in 1846-50 between 456 and 636.^ But on 31 December 1859 as many as 
6,381 Chinese ‘aliens’ were registered at the General Police Office. On 31 
December 1860-4 the nu m bers were 1,383, 1,872, 1,982, 1,746, and 1,613 
respectively.^ 

Chinese immigration has never been considerable. The census of 1861, 
which apparently included all Cliinese then present in the Colony, showed 
1,904 persons born in China. The highest number ever returned at a 
census as born in China and Hong Kong was 6,629 (1931). 

One aspect of the effects of immigration into Mauritiiis has been re- 
vealed by the census of 1944 which was the first to include a question 
concerning the ‘language habitually spoken at home’. The results may be 
summarized as follows 


Sci>! 

Hindi 

Creole 

French 

Chinese 

English 

Other 

Not stated^ 

Total 

Males . 

112,232 

73,179 

16,682 

6,346 

1,040 

14 

1,834 

210,326 

Females 

106,801 

76,201 

20,213 

3,586 

346 

6 

1,646 

208,869 

Total . 

219,003 

149,380 j 

36,896 

9,031 

1,386 ^ 

20 ^ 

3,480 

419,186 


^ This column evidently includes the refugees from Europe. 


Although there has been no French immigration since 1810, the number 
of fieople who habitually speak French at home, is jirobably about three 
times as large as it was when the English conquered the island. Creole is 
spoken by the descendants of negro slaves and by a considerable number 
of Indians English is spoken at home by only very few i)ersons, but 
there were altogether 27,639 people able to speak English, ‘even though 
not very accurately’. 

IV. Composition of the Population 
1. Race, 

Until 1830 the population statistics in Mauritius distinguished between 
whites, free coloured, and slaves. The returns for 1831-4 distinguished 
merely between free persons® and slaves, and those for 1835-8 between 

1 See Tables 21 and 22. 

“ See Blue Book 1H59, Section P, p. 4; 1860 P, p. 4; 1861 P, p. 4; 1862 P, p. ; 1863 P, p. 3; 
1864 P, p. 3. 

^ See Census Report 1944, p. 23. 

■* Of the 205,000 persons counted as Indians, 46,000 spoke Creole at home, but there were very 
many Indians not counted as such, and most of these apeak Creole at home. 

° On 22 June 1829 the King made the following Order in Council (reprinted in liecueil des Lois 
im, p. 293): 

‘Whereas by certain Laws and Ordinances, heretofore made by, or under the authority of the 
Government of Prance, before the cession to His Majesty of the Island of Mauritius, and by 
certain Laws, Ordinances and Proclamations mode and issued by, or in the name or under the 
Authority of His Majesty, or His late Majesty King Qeorge the Third, or by the Governors or 
Olfioers administering the Government of the said Island, His Majesty’s Subjects of free condition, 
but of African or Indian birth or descent, are subjected to various disabilities in the said Island 
and its Dependencies, to which Hjs Majesty’s Subjects of European birth and descent are not 
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free persons and apprentices (former slaves). The returns for 1839--46 
combined all resident persons of European and African descent and 
gave separate figures for the various groups of foreign labourers 
(Indians, &c.). 

TJie census of 1846 distinguished between the General Population, Ex- 
apprentices, and ‘Indian and other Immigrant Labourers’. The census 
of 1851 showed the same classification but gave separate data for the 
various groups of immigrant labourers. Referring to the 1851 census the 
Commissioner for the 1901 census relates: 

The term ‘Ex -Apprentice’ used at this and the preceding Census was applied to 
ail manumitted slaves and their descendants born since their Emancipation in 
February 1835 and the Commissioners of 1861 in their report explained that the 
failing off in the number as then returned, was caused through many belonging to 
that class having merged by marriage with the General population, had doubtless 
been included tliei’oin.^ 

The Commissioners of the 1861 census reported: 

The most important alteration in the details of the present Census is the absorption 
of the class formerly called ex-apprentices into the hulk of the general population.® 

Governor Stevenson, in a dispatch to the Duke of Newcastle dated 3 
July 1862, gave the following explanation for the change: 

It was considered no longer desirable to distinguish the class formerly called 
‘ex -apprentices’ from the general population of the Island. Death had destroyed 
the greater part of the adults who had been in actual slavery, and most of the 
younger portion of that class had become absorbed by inter-marriages in the 
general classes.® 

subject, and it is expedient that all such dietinotions should be abolished His Majesty is therefore 
pleased by and with the advice of his Trivy Council to order, and it is hereby ordered, that every 
Law, Statute, Ordinance and Proolaiaation, or protended Law, Statute, Ordinance or Proolama- 
tion and every part or parts of any Law, Statute, Ordinance or Trookuuation in force within His 
Majesty’s said Island of Mauritius and its Dependencies, whereby any Persons of African or Indian 
birth or descent, being of free condition, are subjected to any disability, civil or military, to wliioli 
Persona of free condition, but of European birth and descent are not subject, shall be and the 
same and each of them are, and is hereby repealed, abolished and annulled. And the Right 
Honorable Sir Qeorge Murray, one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, is to give the 
necessary directions herein accordingly.’ 

See also the Governor’s Proclamation of 2 Deo., English text ibid., pp. 291-2, 

' Census Sejiort 1901, p. 2. However, the number of ‘cx-appreutiees’ had decreased between 
1846 and 1851 only from 49,366 to 48,330 (see ibid., pp. 1-2), and it had never exceeded 63,000. 
Governor Darkly, in a Dispatch to Secretary of State Cardwell, dated 26 July 1866, said: ‘These 
slaves numbered upwards of 63,000 at the commencement of the apprenticeship .... By the close 
of the apprenticeship in 1838 they were reduced to 53.000, without apparently any corresponding 
augmentation in the other classes’ {Slate of OpUmied Possessmis 1865, part I, p, 116). Actually, 
the number of Whites and Ifrce Coloured bod increased in 1835-8 from 27,000 to 38,000 (see 
Tables 17 and 20 above). The reduction in the number of apprentices was due to liberation before 
the end of the term (see. Letter from Superintending Special .Tusticc C, Anderson to Lord John 
Kussell, 1 May 1840, Gorrespotidenee rehaiim to the IrUroduclion of Indian LuOotmrs into the Mauri- 
tius, 1840, p. 194). 

^ Camus lisport 1861,' p.l. ; 

: ^ State of Colonial Possessions 1861, part i, p; 99. The ‘ex-apprentice class and their desoen- 
, danfcs’ had suffered particularly from the cholera epidemic of 1854 and the smallpox epidemic of 
1855-6 (see p, 881 below). Their numbers are said to have decreased from 48,366 at the end of 
1851 to 40,730 at the end of 1866; see Blue Booh 1SS6, p, 436, and Dispatch from Governor 
Higginson to Secretary of State Labonohere, 13 Juae.1867, Slate of Colonial Possessions 1858, 
partii, p. 130. , 
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The report on the 1871 census said: 

As was done in 1861, the Population was divided into two classes distinguished 
by the following designations : — 

(1.) — The Indian Population. 

(2.) — The General Population, 

In order that this olassiflcation might be carried out without diffloulty and on a 
rmiforin system throughout all the ojjerations of the Census, the following rule was 
laid down: — that the term Indian Population was to be held as comprising not 
only Indians born in India, hut all persons of unmixed Indian origin whatever their 
birth-place or nationality ; and that all the other inhabitants of the Island irrespective of 
descent, birth-place or nationality, were to be considered as belonging to the General 
Population} 

In his report for 1881 the Census Commissioner, J. B. Kyshe, after 
having stated that the division into Indian and General Population was 
effected as in 1861 and 1871, said: 

It has so far been comparatively easy to distinguish the one from the other, but 
the day is not far distant when such a distinction will be next to impossible, unless 
the parties themselves give their origin. In the present Census, I have seen the 
Schedule of an Indian of the name of Rarasamy who, on being christened, assumed 
the name of Pierre Antoine, and his wife, Meenatchee, that of Marie Rose . . . they 
have three ohildron, one of whom is called Pran5ois Xavier, the second Marie Ursule 
and the third Pierre Antoine. As soon as the parents disappear, who will be able to 
tell whether the children are of unmixed Indian origin or not ? I am rather inclined 
to believe that any one reading the name of Francois Xavier, would be sure to state 
that he belongs to the general population. It is no doubt desirable that the different 
classes of the population should continue to be enumerated separately from each 
other, but the time will come when it will be not only difficult but almost impossible 
to draw clear lines of demarcation between them. The same diffloulty arose 20 years 
ago, when the population was divided into tliree classes : — 

1°. General Population. 

2®. Ex-apprentices. 

3°. Indians. 

The Census Commissioners of 1861 solved the jiroblern by absorbing the class 
formerly called Ex-aj)prentices into the buUi of the General Population.^ 

The 1861 census returns apparently classified the Indians according to 
th c country of birth and this is certainly true of the reports on the censuses 
taken in 1861-81. But the report for 1891 went one step farther. 

The population has been divided into three groups .... The three groups ai'e, 

1. The General Population. 

2. The Indo-Maiuitians. 

3. Other Indians. 

The General population has received this name because of its heterogeneous 
character and not that it comprehends the majority of the inhabitants; on the 
contrary it does not form more than 31 per cent, of the whole. It includes all persons 
born in the Colony, except those of Indian parents or where the father was of Indian 

* Census Report 1871, part i, p. 6. 

^ Eeport of Census Commissioner, ibid. 1881, p. 7. See also Dispatch from Lieutenant-Governor 
Broome to the Earl of ICimberley, 26 Deo. 1881, ibid., covering letter, p. 2 : ‘ . . . perhaps the term 
“Indian Population”, as distinguished from the “General population” may have disappeared 
from the Census of 1901, just as the term “Ex-apprentice” disappeared from the Census of 1861.’ 

“ See ibid. 1861, Appendix No. 6; 1921, p. 3. The figures for 1861 are most inaoourate. It is 
impossible that there could have been 13,178 boys and only 7,031 girls born in Mauritius (see 
Table 3f). , 
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origin, besides Europeans, Chinese &e. It is most easily defined as the residuum after 
separating the Indo -Mauritians and the Other Indians. 

The Indo-Matu’itians are persons of Indian origin born in the Colony.^ They are 
generally the offspring of parents both of whom were Indian hninigranta, but where 
tlie father belongs to the General population and the mother not, the children are 
returned as General. I£ the father was Indian the child is an Indo-Mauritian. These 
two subordinate classes are not numerous though probably hicreasing. 

The Other Indians are eluefly immigrants from India who have come to Mauritius 
on contracts of service. The class includes time-exiiired immigrants who have 
continued their residence here, applying themselves to other modes of industry .... 
Some have made trips to India and are loiown as ‘passengers’. A few however 
there may be who have come to this country like the Chinese, tliat is to say, with 
the intention of taking up some hidustry other than that of labour on a sugar estate, 
to cultivate the land for instance, but . . . the great built of the class are immigrants 
with tickets and munhers and are registered at the Immigration Office. A simple 
ola.ssification of the poimlation would have been that of native and foreign ; but in 
the general population the stranger and alien element is inconsiderable and statistics 
other than what is given in this report ascertainable without very much trouble; 
while its adoption would have smothered out important details relating to the 
Indo-Mauritians, the principal element of the population. The Indo-Mauritian 
population is the growth of comparatively few years and has been formed by the 
introduction of immigrants mto Mam-itius.® 

It should be noted that the Indo-Mauritians include children of an 
Indian father and a non-Indian mother, while the figures of earlier cen- 
suses, relating to Indians bom in Mauritius, include only those where 
both parents were Indians.® 

In 1901 an attempt was made to get separate figures for pure Africans. 
The Census Commissioner reports : 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies having called for a return of the population 
under the following heads; 

(a) Europeans, whites, mixed and colovu'ed. 

(5) Africans. 

(c) Indians. 

(d) Chmese. 

and the Director of the Medical and Health Department having referred to me, in 
my capacity as Registrar General, for an estimate of the population so divided, 
I considered that the taldng of the Census would be an excellent opportunity of 
endeavouring to obtain the information accurately ; I therefore directed the Superin- 
tendents and Enumerators, when collecting and examining the Schedules, to lill in, 
in the column of remarks, an mitial letter against each person, from which the 
divisions of the population could afterwards be compiled.* 

But it appeared that only 643 persons had been returned as Africans.''’ 
The Census Commissioner added the following comment:® 

I am bound to report that, in my opinion, the return given under the heading 
(6) Africans appears to be much under-estimated and that the officers have taken 

* As far back as 13 May I8B6 Governor Higginson wrote to Secretary of State Labouohere: 
‘ . . . there is gnidunlly growing up amongst us a new Indo-Creole race, not migratory and nomadic 
in their habits, nor even donizenised immigrants like their parents before them, but Mauritiiis- 
born sons and. daughters of the soil . . .’ {State of Colonial Possessiona 1855, p. 232). 
)|^bWasiteporfi5Si,pp.4r-5..; ;,,:,- . ' 

A This fact apparently escaped the attention of the . various Census Commissioners who in recent 
roportsonteredfor 1851-81 figures for Indo-Mauritians. * Ibid. B. 

^ 332 males and 100 females in Mamltius, and 180 males and 31 females in the Dependetioies ; 
sea ibid,, p. .7, : : ' , o Ibid.,, pp. 6-6. 
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!i very liberal view and have included under (a) Europeans, whites, mixed and 
coloured many hmidreds of persons who, to all intents and purposes, bear the racial 
characteristics of being pure Africans. My reasons for this opinion are as follows : — 

In my short references to the Censuses of 1846 and 1851, it was shown that, at 
these dates, the ex-apjjrentice class numbered 49,365 and 48,330 respectively, and 
altho’ intemiixture then and since the latter date has largely diminished the number 
of pure Africans by descent, it is difficult to believe that it has been so complete 
as to leave only 643 persons of that class remaining.^ 

[ estimate tliat there are probably between 2,000 and 3,000 persons who, by racial 
class, should be included imder the heading of Africans and deducted from the 
nmnber returned under the heading Europeans, whites, mixed and coloured.^ 

In the Indian community there is no such widespread attempt to assimilate 
themselves with any other class, the few cases in which they may do so, through 
marriage with coloured people, or influenced by the adoption of Christianity, being 
too few in number to afioot the statistics. 

It should be noted that while the Commissioner of the 1881 census had 
emphasized the increasing difficulties of distinguishing the Indians from 
the General Population and while the Lieutenant-Governor in 1881 
thought that, ‘perhaps the term “Indian Population”, as distinguished 
from the “General Population ” may have disappeai’ed from the Census of 
1901 the Commissioner of the 1901 census considered the assimilation 
between the two groups to be negligible. 

Mr. A. Walter, who was Census Commissioner both in 1911 and 1921, 
reported on the former occasion 

The classification of the population is effected principally by means of the sur- 
names as, for obvious reasons, it cannot be made a subject of direct census enquiry, 
and the notes added by the sub-emunerators were in many cases found to bo defec- 
tive. In the case of tlie Indians and Chinese no serious error in cliissiflcation lias, 
so far, arisen ; but the same control cannot be applied to the General Population.'* 
It is probable, however, that in the future some further control will bo necessary 
even in the case of the Indian population. Two influeneos are at work — inter- 
marriages and Christian baptism — which must inevitably render classification by 
names defective. 

* The comparison of the number of persons returned as pure Africans in 1901 with the numbers 
of ex-apprentices (and their descendants) nsoertained in 1840 and 1861 is not very lielpfiil, since 
only a small minority of the latter were pure Africans, and since, on the other liand, there must 
have been some pure Africans among the ‘ General Population’ (wliioh both in 1840 and 1861 was 
more numerous than the ex-apprentioe class). 

- See also ibid. JIHIJ, p. vi: 

‘ In 1901 the enumerated population under this class was returned as 043, but the Commissioner 
con.sidering this erroneous, appears to have increased it by 2,000. 

‘The negro type is still to be found, however, in considerable numbers, round the coast; but 
except in the ca,se of the more ancient members of the community it is doubtful whether the 
individuals be.iring the African characteristics can be considered otherwise than a,s recurring typos. 

'In the 1911 Census no attempt was made to enumerate them separately.’ 

See furthermore ibid. p. 3: ‘The African type is still to be found in a peculiarly 

strong manner in the non-Indian coloured population round the coast and in Rodrigues . . . .’ 

2 ibid. 1911, p. vi. 

* This statement, it seems to me, is not very clear. (1) What are the obvious reasons for which 
the olassilication cannot, as in many other countries, be made a subject of direct oensns inquiry ? 
(2) If by definition only persons with Indian (or Chinese) surnames are counted as Indians (or 
Cluneso) no serious error in classification may have so far arisen, but the same must also he true 
of the General Popu lation if by definition all persons with nun-Indiaii (and non-Chinese) .surnames 
were allocated to the General Population. In fact, the difficulty was that while all people with 
Indian ,siiiname.s were Indians numerous people with non-Indian surnames were likewise Indians 
but were included in the General IJopulation. 
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There is some evidence, corroborated by the occupation statistics, that Indian 
women tend either to marry or cohabit with Creole husbands . . . d 

With regard to the Indian Immigrant, it is becoming more difficult every year to 
distinguish him from the Indo-Mauritian. The return of Immigrants at the recent 
Census was so evidently defective* that the class has been designated ‘Other Indians’ 
i.e., Indians born out of the Colony. 

There are probably several reasons for the defective nature of this return. In 
former years, whon the Estate Population was more numerous, a direct control was 
exerci.sed by the estate managers, the origin of each individual being noted in the 
estate books. At the present time many of the Immigrants are landed proprietors, 
and, as such, some of them may have considered it to their advantage to return 
themselves as natives of the Colony or as passengers. Whatever the cause, however, 
there can be no doubt that the enumeration of the real Immigrant population is 
erroneous, the total amoimting to only 20,300 as follows: — 

Male Female 

New Inmiigrants . . . 1,122 276 

Old Immigrants ■ . . 13,493 5,410 

whereas the return of Other Indians not born in the Colony amounted to 35,396, 
including the Immigi-ants.* 

In his report on the 1921 census Mr. Walter said: 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether the time has not come to revise 
the classification of 


General 

Indo Mauritian 


Other Indian 
Chinese 


and substitute 

European Indian 

Mauritian Chinese 

‘European’ being reserved entirely for those born in Europe or whose father and 
mother were born in Europe. ‘Mauritian ’ referring to all those who at present are 
classed in the General Population and those whose association with the Colony and 
its aspirations are aufflciently developed to lead them to voluntarily insert in their 
own Census schedule the classification ‘Mauritian’, whether they bo of European, 
or Indian or Asiatic descent. At all events the arbitrary olassiflcation of more or 
less efficient enumerators would bo checked and the growth of a ‘Mauritian’ entity 
directly measured. * 

The majority of the population consists mainly of Indian Immigrants and their 
descendants who constitute at the present time about 70% of the population. 

Tlie remainder is composed of persons of pure European descent the offspring of 
connexions or rnarriagos hotwoon the different races which have at various times 
been introduced into the Colony and Chinese. The classification of the population 
is oft'ectod prmcipally by means of the surnames ; this method does not permit 
differentiation of the general population into those of African, Indian or European 
descent. In the case of the Indians and Chinese, as pointed out in . . , the last 
Census report, no serious error has so far arisen. As was stated there, some further 
control will jirobably be iieces,sary even in tbe case of the Indian population, and 
it hecamo very evident, during the work of compilation, the influence of inter- 

* See also Genms lieport 1911, p. xviii: ‘The females employed in Agriculture are steadily 
inoreiiaiug.. In 1861 they numbered 1,083 while at the recent Census, 7,384 returned themsolvea 
under this Order. It will, moreover, ho noticed that 176 females appear in this Order under the 
heading “General Population”— a result due, in all probability, either to inter-marriages between 
the Creole males and Indian females or to Christian Baptism . . . .’ 

* For similar oomplaints at earlier censuses see ibid., 7557, pp. 32-:3; .ZS97, p. 28. 

* This suggests that 16,096 of the 35,390 Indians who said that they wore not born in the Colony 

said that they were not ‘Immigrants’. , Ibid. 7927, p. 6. 
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marriages and Christian Baptism has already become a serious disturbing influence 
in the accuracy of classification by names.^ 

An attempt was made during the 1921 Census to estimate the extent to which 
one of the factors referred to — intermarriage — has affected the population. In the 
summarised statements the offspring, in the case of mixed marriages, have always 
been classified under the heading of the class to which the father’s name appears 
to indicate that he belongs. Sub -classifications were then made for the offsjsring 
when the Indians appeared to have married or oo-habited with creole women, 
creoles with Indian women or Chinese with either Indians or creoles. The following 
table gives a summary of the sub -classifications and it seems evident from the work 
in the pre.sent Census, and from general economic considerations, that there is a 
distinct tendency to develop a Mauritian entity, which future commisssioners will 
have great difficulty in classifying otherwise than ‘Mauritian’. With regard to the 
class — Indian Immigrant — ^there was eveir more reason during the recent Census 
than in the previous Census for designating them — ‘ Indians born out of the Colony ’ 
— as the return.s of immigrants were altogether defective. It is difficult to estimate 
how far this is due to inattention on the part of the enumerators or to rmwillingness 
or want of interest on the part of the members of the Indian pojmlation themselves. 

Table shewing the offspring of marriages or Co-habitation between different classes 
of the population. 


Marriage. 

1 Nmnher of children 

Male 

Female 

Total 

General Population and Indians . 

733 

1,686 

2,419 

General Population and Chinese . 

120 

266 

386 

Chinese and Indian .... 

37 

111 ! 

148 


The tendency to change of name as the Indian becomes absorbed into the General 
Population is unfortunate.^ 

Mr, M. Koenig, who was Census Commissioner both in 1931 and 1944, 
reported on the former occasion : 

In the 1921 Census Report, Mr. A. Walter, the then Census Commissioner, remarked 
that the classification of the Population under the iweviously accepted headings, 
viz : — General, Indo Mauritian, Other Indians and Chinese, was becoming a matter 
of some difflcvilby. He suggested new headings, viz: — ^European, Mauritian, Indian 
aird Cliinese ; the term European api>lying only to those persons born in Europe, 
of European parents, or born in Mamitius, of European parents ; the term Mauritian 
applying to those persons, of whatever origin, who have become permanently settled 
in Mauritius and who are following European customs and religions. The Indian 
section would then have comprized those members of the population following tlie 
customs and religions of India. 

On the occasion of the present Census, an attempt was made at following this 
classification, collaterally to the previously adopted one.® 


The two classifications yielded the following results:^ 


Few headings 

1 Old headings 

European 

Mauritian | 

Indian 

Chinese 

General 

Population 

Mauritian 

Other 

Indian 

Chinese 

6.(0 

115,021 

268,649 

\ 8,923 

116,666 

261,606 

.7,044 

8,923 


As will be scon therefrom, the proportion of true Europeans is negligibly small 
as compared with the General Population. Qh the other hand, the ‘Other Indian ’ 
^ Ibid., p, 14. “ Ibid., p. 15. Noexplanationisgivenfortheenormousexcessoffenialecluldren. 

® Ibid. lOSl, p. 6. , '* See ibid., pp. 6, 9. 
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class is becoming relatively unimportant and could well be blended with the ‘ Indo 

Mauritian’ into one ‘bidian’ class. 

At present, the ‘General Population’ are continually recruiting members from the 
‘ Indo Mauritian ’ while the latter are gradually absorbing the ‘ Other Indians The 
principal factor operating in the first case is probably religion; a member of the 
Indian Community embracing Christianity becomes virtually separated from his 
Clan and it seems probable that his offsprings become permanently separated and are 
absorbed in the General Population.^^ 

In his report on the 1944 census Mr. Koenig merely said : 

The ‘other Indian’ class, i.e., the class made up of Indians born outside the 
Colony has bocorno so small that it was not considered worth while tabulating it 
separately.^ 

Thus, while a hundred years ago it did not seem worth while to dis- 
tinguish between Indians born in Mauritius and elsewhere because the 
former were so few it is now no longer worth while to make this distinction 
because the latter have practically died out. 

The number of Indians shown as born outside and inside Mauritius had 
developed in fact as follows 


Ham 


mi 


1881 


mi 


I’Jii 


Outsido 

Inside 


172,425 155,367 
20,209 I 00,801 ] 


135,595 90,329 

113,398 156,591 


00,208 

108,878 


36,396 

222,301 


Table 29 summarizes the numbers allocated at various censuses to the 
General Population (including Chinese) and to the Indian Population. 
It appears that the General Population oscillated at the censuses of 
1846-1921 between 99,784 (1871) and 117,416 (1861) without showing any 
definite trend, and increased thereafter to 124,589 in 1931 and to 160,000 
in 1944. The Indian Population, on the other hand, increased from 66,246 
in 1846 to 248,993 in 1881 and oscillated thereafter between 255,920 
(1891) and 288,649 (1931). 

As shown above, the Commissioner of the 1931 census had pointed out 
that ' the “ General Population ” are continually recruiting members from 
the “Indo Mauritian’”. In his report on the 1944 census he said; 

The gi’eater part of the increase in population bears on the General. A certain 
proportion of this increase probably cornea from the transfer of former members of 
the Indian population to the General.* 

This statement is not correct. (1) The total population increased by 
only 25,947, while the General Population, including Chinese, increased 
by 29,349 and, excluding Chinese, by 27,390. (2) A certain proportion of 
this increase comes, not probably, but evidently, from the transfer of 
former meaibors of the Indian to the General Population. While the 
Indian Population included in 1931 14,953 Christians, it included in 1944 

* Ge-nsns Report 1931,^. 6. This statement is somewhat misleading. The ‘Other Indiana’ are 
1 1U.1 ians born outside the Colony ; they are, with few exceptions, not absorbed in the Indo -Mauritian 
population but are rapidly dying out. ^ Ibid, p. 6. 

4 See ibid. p. 3 ; 1931, ,p. ,3 ; 1944, p. 14. I doubt whether the figures for IStil and 1871 
of persons bom outside Mauritius are strictly comparable. The figure for 1861 is identical with 
that given for persons born in India. In 1871 only 148,636 persons were returned as born in 
India; see Table 30 below. , * Ibid. 7.944, p. 3. 
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Table 29. General and Indian Population, Mauritius 1846-19 


Fear 

General 

Indian 

Total 

General 
per cent. 

Indian 
per cent. 

1846 

102,217 

66,246 

168,462 

64-6 

35-6 

1851 

102,827 

77,996 

180,823 

66-9 

43-1 

1861 

117,416 

192,634 

310,050 

37-9 

62-1 

1871 

99,784 

216,258 

316,042 

31-6 

68-4 

1881 

110,881 

248,993 

369,874 

30-8 

69-2 

1891 

114,668 

265,920 

370,688 

30-9 

69- 1 

1901 

111,937 

250,086 

371,023 

30-2 

09-8 

1911 

111,094 

257,697 

368,791 

30-1 

99-9 

1021 

110,961 

266,524 

376,485 

29-5 

70' 5 

1931 

124,689 

268,649 

393,238 

31-7 

68-3 

1944 

153,938 

266,247 

419,185 

36-7 

63-3 

1944^ 

169,938 

265,247 

425,186 

37-6 

62-4 


See Census Report 1944, p. 3. 

® Blimhuiting the effects of tho war on the military inside and outside Mauritius. 


only 3,725.^ The increase in the General Population was due in part also 
to the influx of men in the services and of refugees. While the General 
Population in 1931 included only 391 persons born in Europe, it included 
2,351 in 1944. 

In order to obtain a clearer insight into the development between 1921 
and 1944 it will be useful to subdivide the population still further:® 


Year 

Sex 

General Population 
ei 1 d g 01 ine.se 

j Indian Population 

Chinese 

Papulation 

Total 

Not born 
in Europe 

Europe 

Hindu and | 
Moham- 
medarp | 

Other 

Total 

1921 

Male . 

49,472 

253 

\ oio aoo 1 

\ IT one 

139,160 

6,233 

194,108 


Female 

54,321 

170 

1 ^ 

j , « 

126,374 

1,512 

182,377 

1931 

Male . 

54,612 

221 


1 14,989 

139,633 

6,343 

200,609 


Female 

50,703 

170 

/ 

129,110 

2,080 

192,629 

1944 

Male . 

06,668 

1,478 

134,502 

1,880 

136,:i82 

6,808 

210,326 


Female 

75,047 

j 873 

127,020 

1,846 

128,865 

4,074 

208,869 


^ Including in 1921: 206 Parsis and 1,282 religion not stated; in 1931: 9 Pansis and 867 
religion not stated. 


It appears that while the total number of persons returned as Indians 
had remained stationary the number of Hindus and Mohammedans re- 
turned as Indians increased from 248,322 in 1921 to 253,660 in 1931 and 
to 261,622 in 1944. This increase, to be sure, is small, but it does not 
rejiresent the total increase among the Indians, since, unlike in earlier 
times , practically all Indians who have recently become Christians have been 
immediately absorbed into the General Population. If, on the other hand, 

^ See ibid. 1931, p. 19 ; 1944, p. 22. The transfer of Indian Christians to the General Population 
was apparently less marked prior to 1931. The numbers of Christians included in the Indian 
Population in 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1921 were 9,262, 12,010, 11,678, 14,116, and 17,093 
respectively (see ibid. ISSl, p. 36; 1921, p. 9), 

“ See ibid. 1921, Appendixes, p^ovi; 1931, pp, 13, 19; 194.4, pp. 6, 13, 22. 
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we throw together (1) the General Population, excluding Chinese and 
persons born in Europe, and (2) the persons returned as Indians, ex- 
cluding Hindus and Mohammedans, we find in this group an increase 
from 120,996 in 1921 to 130,264 in 1931, and to 144,430 — or, correcting 
for the military — to about 150,500 in 1944. The large increase between 
the last two censuses is the more puzzling as it did not affect both sexes 
to the same degree. If we assume that the ratio of males to females among 
the non-Hmdu and non-Mohammedan Indians was the same in 1931 as in 
1944 the number of males would have increased from 62,077 to about 
73,500 or by 19 per cent., while the number of females would have risen 
only from 68,187 to 76,892 or by 13 per cent. I cannot suggest a plausible 
explanation for this divergency. 

As regards the Chinese, the statistics are still more confusing. The 
numbers of ‘Chinese’ given in the most recent census report are as 
follows d 


1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

mi 

1931 

1944 

1,052 

2,287 

3,558 

3,161 

3,615 

3,662 

6,745 

8,923 

10,882 


Actually these figures show : 
for 1861 persons of Chinese nationality;® 
for 1871-91 persons born in China;® 

for 1901 persons born in China, Hong Kong, and Singapore;^ 
for 1911-44 all persons of Chinese race, whether born in China, Hong 
Kong, Mauritius or elsewhere.® 

The figures, therefore, are not coniparable. The apparently great in- 
crease from 1861 to 1871 was largely fictitious; the number of persons 
horn in China increased only from 1,904 to 2,287. Between 1891 and 1901 
the number of persons born in Chhia did not increase at all ; it decreased 
from 3,151 to 3,119.® Nor was there any increase between 1901 and 1911 ; 
the number of persons born in China decreased from 3,119 to 2,968 (and 
the number of persons born in Hong Kong from 377 to 213). While the 
1944 census report shows an increase in the number of ‘Chinese’ since 
1861 from 1,552 to 10,882, the number of persons of Chinese nationality 
increased only from 1,552 to 4,619, and the number of persons born in 
China from 1,904 to 4,863. But there was, of course, a much larger 
increase in the number of 2 )eople of Chinese race, though it was smaller 
than recent census rei)orts suggest. 

The figures for races, therefore, have to be treated with great caution. 
It is valuable to have separate data for Indians and compare them with 
similar data for the General. Population— although the latter are a lui])- 
liazard mixture of all kinds of people — because the Indians appeaj’ing as 

^ Omsm Keport lOM, -p, 5, ' ® See ibid,. Appendix Nt>. 7. 

“ Sob ibid. 1S71, part i, Appendixes, pp. 97-118; 1881, p. 34; 1801, p. 29. 

See ibid. p. 18. The figures, by mistake, exclude the 6 persona born in Singapore and 
enumerated in Port Louis, but include the 6 persons bom in Cliina and enumerated in Rodrigues 
(see ibid,, pp. 7, 82-ilOl). 

“ See ibid, 1011, Statistical Abstracts, p. Ivi; 1921, Appendixes, pp. ovi-oviii; 1031, p. 14; 
Wii; 1 ). 14, “ Ibid. 1901, p. 21, called attention to this 'nett decrease of 32’. 
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such in the statistics constitute a homogeneous group. But it is deceptive 
to compare the increase or decrease in the number of people allocated to 
Indians and to the General Population because so many Indians have 
been gradually absorbed into the General Population, It is also risky, for 
example, to compare the ‘ birth-rates ’ and ‘ death-rates ’ of the Indian and 
of the General Population.^ 

2. Birthplace 

Prior to the abohtion of the slave-trade the vast majority of the popula- 
tion were born outside the Colony. In 1806 only 28 per cent, of the slaves 
were born, in Mauritius. By 1827 the pz’oportion had risen to 50 per cent. 
No figures are available for the free population,® but there is no doubt 
that when slavery was abolished in 1835 a considerable majority of the 
total population were colony-born. Owing to the large influx of Indians 
the proportion was reduced by 1852 to one-half and by 1861 to three- 
eighths. The proportion increased again with the decline in Indian immi- 
gration, At the decennial censuses of 1871-1931 the percentage of persons 
born in Mauritius amounted to 60, 71, 82, 89, 94, and 96 respectively, and 
in 1944 to 98. From 1859 to 1865 more than one-half of the population 
were born in India; by 1944 the proportion had dropped below 0-3 jzer 
cent. The proportion of persons born neither in Mauritius nor in India was 
6 per cent, at the censuses of 1861 and 1871, but has been below 3 per cent, 
at all subsequent censuses. 

Of the 393,238 persons enumerated in 1931, 379,399 were born in the 
Colony, 322 in other British possessions in Africa, 504 elsewhere in Africa, 
231 in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 160 elsewhere in Europe (129 in 
France), 6,857 in India, 256 in other British possessions in Asia, 5,309 
elsewhere in Asia (5,304 in China), 12 in America, and 15 in Oceania. 

Of the 419,186 persons enumerated in 1944, 410,232 were born in the 
Colony, 174 in other British possessions in Africa, 266 elsewhere in Africa, 
850 in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 1,500 elsewhere in Europe, 1,147 
in India, 28 in other British possessions in Asia, 4,878 elsewhere in Asia 
(4,863 in China), 26 in America, and 9 in Oceania. The increase in the 
number of persons born in Europe was due to the fact that the 1944 figures 
include members of the Royal Naval and Air Forces stationed in the 
island at the time of the census, and in addition numerous refugees.® 

^ See pp. 871, 882 below. 

^ Chapotin, Topographie midicale de Vile He France (1812) aays (p. 35) that the majority of the 
Whites were born in Europe. 

■’ See Colony of Mauritius, Interim Report on the Detainment Camp for the period 26th Dec,,19d0 
to 30th Sept., 1941, p. 1: ‘Towards the end of 1940, His Majesty’s Government appealed to the 
Government of Mauritius to assist them in their task of giving asylum to a considerable number of 
European Jews who seeking refuge from their Nazi oppressors, were attempting to enter Palestine 
as illegal immigrants. The Government and people of Mauritius promptly responded to this 
appeal and on the 27th December, 1940, 1,580 Jewish detainees arrived in the Colony.’ Most of 
the refugees stayed in Mauritius until the summer of 1945. On 22 Aug. 1945, Secretary of State 
Hall stated in the House of Commons: ‘A number of the refugees joined the Czeoli and Polish 
Forces, the Pioneer Corps and the Jewish Brigade Group, All the remaining refugees, niiinbormg 
soma 1,300, have now left Mauritius and are due to arrive in Palestine within the next few days.’ 
(Ilaniiard Official Report, voL cccofUi, col. 659.) 
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Table 31. Population by Birthplace., Mauritius 193P 


Birthplace 

General 

excl. Chinese 

Indian 

Population 

Chinese 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Mauritius and Dep. . 

54,142 

(50,306 

134,845 

120,760 

1,835 

1,611 

370,399 

Kenya . 

— 






21 

St. Helena 







1 

Seychelles 


43 





121 

Union oi S. Africa . 




28 

2 

2 

165 

Zanziibar 


1 

15 

7 

— 

— 

24 

Belgian Congo 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Egypt . 

Madagascar . 

43 

70 

30 

19 

1 

“3 

160 

Portuguese K. Africa 

11) 

5 





24 

Eeuniou. 


182 

29 

10 

6 

7 

302 

Africa not .speoiliod . 

15 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Africa Total 

54,399 

60,069 

134,975 

120,839 

1,843 

1,626 

380,261 

England. 

91 

65 

— 

— 

— 

— 

166 

Scotland 







60 

Ireland . 

15 

9 





24 

Jeraey . 


— 





1 

Malta . 



— 

—• 

— 

— 

1 


3 






4 

CzeohoslovnJda 

1 

- 

— 

— 


— 

1 

Denmark 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Franco . 

(19 

60 





129 

Germany 

2 






2 

Holland . 





3 


3 

Italy . 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Portugal 

4 






4 

Rumania 

1 






1 

Russia . 

2 

1 





3 


1 






1 

Sweden . 

1 







Switzerland . 

1 






1 

Europe not speoilled 

2 

1 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

3 

Europe Total 

221 

170 


— 

3 

— 

394 

Ceylon . 

_ 

_ 

14 

8 

_ 

_ 

22 

Fed. Malay States . 





4 

3 

8 

Hong Kong . 





170 

66 

226 


10) 

25 

4,544 

2,269 

2 

1 

6,867 

China 

1 




4,313 

990 

5,304 

French Indo-China . 

— 

2 


. — 

— 

— 

2 

Japan . 

“l 

1 

z 

z 

z 

~ 

2 

Asia Total . 

19 

28 

4,558 

2,277 

4,489 

1,051 

12,422 

Canada , 

2 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

2 

West Indies . 

2 

2 





4 

Chile ... 

1 






1 

U.S. of America 

4 

1 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

5 

America Total 

9 

3 

— 

— 

— 


12 

Australia . 

9 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

New Zealand . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Oooania Total 

9 

6 

-- ■ 

— 


~ 

IS 

Not stated 

7(i 

67 

— ■ 

' ■ — 

8 

3 

144 

Total . 

54,733 

00,033 

139,633 

129,116 

6,343 

I 2,580 

393,238 


' &(io Oenstis MepoH 1931, pp. 13-14. 
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Table 32. Population by BiHhplaee, Mauritius 194P 



( nc IJo/ laliml 
exd. Chinese 

Indian 

Population 

Chinese 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Mauritius and Dependcn 
.Seychelles . 

Union of South Africa 
Other British I'us/i. in A 
Algeria 

Egypt . 

Madagascar . 

Portuguese East Africa 
Bdunion 

Tunisia 

Africa not .specified 

ricai 

65,380 

38 

24 

222 

32 

6 

31 

74,798 

28 

24 

16“ 

1 

47 

89 

1 

135,588 

5 

11 

9 

128,489 

9 

16 

3,100 

1 

1 

2,897 

410,232 

71 

10 

2 

96 

14 

161 

1 

Africa Total . 
England 

Wales . 

Scotland 

Jersey 

Northern Ireland . 
Ireland 

Malta . 

Austria 

Belgium 

C'zecho.slovakia 

Danzig 

Denmark . 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Hrmgary 

Italy . 

Latyia. 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Switzerland . 

Europe not speciiled 


65,532 

580 

10 

61 

1 

30 

1 

3T1 

103 

63 

1 

30 

40 

3 

2 

1 

114 

5 

15 

11 

5 

17 

75,016 

130 

2 

10 

~10 

1 

266 

83 

67 

47 

1 

1 

42 

4 

141 

135,616 

128,503 

z 

3,104 

2,901 

II 

410,872 

711 

71 

1 

52 

2 

637 

2 

188 

130 

1 

1 

78 

87 

1 

7 

2 

1 

166 

18 

14 

7 

159 

Europe Total . 

Aden . 

Ceylon 

Hong Kong . 

India . . . 

Malaya 

China . 

French Indo-China 
Pondicherry . 

.Siam . , . 

Syria . 

Turkey 

Asia not speeilied . 


1,477 

1 

23 

4 

1 

2 

869 

1 

10 

3 

1 

1 

759 

2 

~ 4 

355 

1 

1 

11 

1 

3,090 

1 

2 

1,108 

2,350 

1 

1 

4 

14 

1,147 

4,863 

. 1 

1 

5 

12 

Asia Total 

Antigua 

Barbados . 

British Guiana 

Canada 

Trinidad . 

Argentine . 

Martinique . 

U.S. of America . 


42 

2 

5 

2 

7 

24 

1 

3 

1 

765 

361 

~3Z03” 

1,170 

1 

6.005 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

America Total . 


19 

: 5 


1 



26 

Australia - . 


3 

6 

. " 



• _ ■ 


9 

^ Not stated .■ 


63 




; „ 


63 

V ,.::Total':: . v 


87,136 

75,920 

138,383 

.128,865 

6,808 

4,074 

419,185 


‘•'SeeGwsits BejortIWI,.pp. 13-14. 

I Basutoland, 2 lllioclBSia, 1 Tanganyika, 2 Zambeaia, 10 East Airrea, 6 West Africa. 


East Africa. 
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Tlie number of people born in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Germany, 
and Poland had increased between 1931 and 1944 &om 3 to 1,196. There 
were in addition 159 persons entered as born ‘in Europe not specified’ 
nearly all of whom were probably also born in one of those five countries. 

3. Nationality 

Of the 310,050 persons enumerated in 1861, 303,808 were British, 
2,291 French, 1,552 Chinese, 452 Malagasy, while only 305 claimed another 
nationality.’^ 


Table 33. Population by Nationality, Maurititis 1931 and 194P 


NaMonalUy 

1 1931 

1 1944 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

British 

196,174 

191,463 

206,028 

206,887 

Austrian 

— 

— 

369 

265 

Belgian 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Chilian 



1 


Chinese 

4,313 

991 

3,464 

1,166 

Czech 

— 

— 

111 

82 

Egyptian 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Finnish 


— 

1 

— 

French 

106 

180 

86 

140 

German 

1 

— 

103 

113 

Greek 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Hungarian 

— 

— 

3 

2 

Italian 

— 

2 


4 

Latvian 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Polish 

i , 

— 

114 

40 

Portuguese 

3 

— 

5 

3 

Rumanian 

1 

— 

14 

3 

Russian 

— 

— 

11 

3 

Spanish 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Swiss 

4 

— 

6 

2 

Syrian 

■ — ■ 

— 

1 

2 

Turkish 

— 

— 

1 

4 

U.S.A. citizen 

— . 

— 

2 

1 

Statele.ss 

— 


14 

141 

Total 

200,609 

192,629 

210,326 

208,8.69 


^ See Ommis Report 1931, p. 14 ; 1944, p, 16. 


The census reports for 1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901 all gave wrong figures 
for nationalities, counting the persons born in British possessions as 
ISritish, the persons bom in French possessions as French, &c.^ None of 
the compilers seems to have noted this mistake, which was discovered by 
the Commissioner for the 1911 census. He wrote: 

The question of nationality in this as in former Census returns is not altogether 
satisfactory, and judging from the returns m Table VI of the 1901 Census report, 
the nationalities appear to have been determined by the compilers from the x’lace of 
birth. An examination of the Table (1901) will show that the i:)ublicafcion of the 
returns in the extended form there adopted is redundant and it has been con.sidered 

’ , See Ceres'iis Peport 1361, Appendix No. 7. 

'‘ See ibid. 1871, Part i, Appendixes, pp. 97-119; ISSlj Appendixes, pp. 446^06; 1891, 
Appendices, pp. 300-54; 1961, ppr 82-102. 
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more rational to collect them for the whole Island under class and sex. The results 
in this form are easier of interpretation. 

A large number of the Chinese as well as all French priests of the Civil Establish- 
ment are naturalised British subjects.^ 

But liis report does not contain a single figure concerning nationality, 
and the .same is true of his report on the 1921 census. 

According to the 1931 census, the British subjects numbered 387,627. 
Of the 5,611 foreigners 5,304 were Chinese and 286 French,^ while only 21 
had another nationality. 

By 1944 the number of British had increased to 412,915, while the 
number of Chinese had decreased to 4,619 and the number of French to 
226. There were in addition 634 Austrians, 216 Germans, 193 Czechs, 154 
Poles, 73 of another nationality, and 155 stateless persons.'’ 

4. iSex 

The number of males has always exceeded the number of females. After 
the abolition of the slave trade the preponderance of males decreased 
slightly, but it increased enormously when masses of Indian coohes were 
imported. The censuses of 1846, 1851, and 1861 showed nearly twice as 
many males as females. But in 1891 there were 4 females for each 5 males, 
and at the censuses of 1901-44 the ratios of females to 100 males were 
86'9, 90-0, 94-0, 96-0, and 99-3. The latter figure, however, was swelled 
through the absence of numerous Mauritians in the Forces. Correcting 
for the military, the ratio in 1944 was only slightly higher, then in 1931. 


Table 34. Population by Sex, Mauritius 1861-194P 



General Population 
excl. Chinese ] 

1 Indo-Manritians ! 

Other Indians 

Chinese 

Tear 

Males 

Females 

Males I 

Fenudes 

Males 1 

Females 

1 Males 1 

Females 

1801 

69,790 

56,008 

13,178 

7,031 

128,437 

43,988 

1,650 

2 

1871 

49,487 

48,010 

31,387 

29,604 

110,417 

44,960 

2,284 ' 

3 

1881 

63,734 

63.369 

57,608 

55,790 

93,744 

41,861 

3,649 1 

9 

: 1891 

65,397 

56,120 

80,663 

76,938 

66,846 

32,483 

3.H2 

9 

1901 

82,993 

35,427 

102,970 

96,908 

40,1.30 

20,078 

3,457 

58 

1911 

51,808 

56,624 

116,216 

107,086 

23,768 

11,038 

3,313 

349 

1021 

49,725 

54,491 

127,843 

120,625 

11,307 

5,749 

I 6,2,33 i 

1,512 

1931 

84,733 

60,933 

134,846 

126,760 

4,688 

2,356 

6,34.3 

2,680 

1944 

67,130 

75,920 

136,680 

128,454 

802 

411 

6,808 

4,074 


^ See Census Report 1861, p. 8, Appendix No. 1 ■, 1871, Part i, p. 20; 1881, p. 33; 1891, p, 13; 
1901, 1011, Statistical Abstracts, p.iv;7fl27. Appendixes, p.Ixxix; 1.031, p. 3; 1044, pp. C, 14. 


Among the General Popidation (excluding Chinese) the excess of males 
over females which had still been considerable in the 1850s changed into 
a slight excess of females in the 1880s. In 1891-1944 the ratios of females 
1 Oensiis Report 1911, p. xiv, 

, . . those under the bead Pronob comprize natives of Reunion and Madagascar who have 

re turned themselves as French citizens together with a few Mauritians of Preneh descent, who have 
preserved their Krenoh nationality’ (ibid. 1031, j). 13). 

® See also in this connexion Interim Report on the Detainment Camp 1040-1, pp. 1, !); 1041-3. 
pp. 1,11); 1S33-4. pp. 1-2. . , ^ 
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to 100 males were 101-3, 104-6, 107-4, 109-6, 111-3, and 113-1. Correcting 
for the military, there were in 1944 only 104 females to 100 males. I do 
not know of any satisfiictory explanation for the great decline in the ex- 
cess of females between 1931 and 1944.^ 

Among the Indian population there were at first very few women, and 
in 1871 there were still only 52-6 females to 100 males. In 1891-1944 the 
ratios were 73-5, 81-1, 85-4, 90-8, 92-5, and 94-6 respectively. 

Among the Chinese there were hardly any women before the end of the 
last century. In 1911-44 the ratios of females to 100 males were 10-5, 
28-9, 40-7, and 59-8. The large increase in the proportion of females 
between 1931 and 1944 was due mainly to the birth of numerous Chinese 
children in Mauritius. While the number of females born in Asia increased 
from 1,051 to 1,170 the number of Colony -born rose from 1,511 to 2,897. 


Introduction. A characteristic trait of the population of Mauritius, for 
long periods, was the large preponderance of adults. 

During the first occupation by the Dutch (1638-68) there were probably 
never more than a couple of children in the island. But when the Dutch 
had retaken possession (1664) and new settlers arrived, the position 
changed. In 1679 there were 22 children among a total population of 163, 
and in 1706 about 76 among a total population of nearly 400.® 

Under the French regime children at first were again scarce. In 1726 
there were probably not more than 13 among a total population of 213.® 
But the arrival of settlers and of numerous female slaves altered the situa- 
tion. In 1735 there were 226 children among a population of 838, and in 
1740, 896 children among a population of 2,991.^ Nothing seems to be 
known about the age composition of the population between 1740 and 
1786, but the available data are more ample for the last 25 years of the 
French administration.® The numbers and percentages of children in the 
island appear to have been as follows : 




Numhers 


Per cent. 
Free I 


Whites 


Coloured 


Slaves 


Total 


Whites 


Woloaredl 


Slaves 


Toted 


1,363 

1,839 


2,783 


973 

1,296 

4,001 


6,420 

7,798 

13,937 


8,766 

10,932 

20,723 


40 

41 
41 


46 

63 

60 


20 

21 

23 


1 Figures for slaves refer to 1809. 

It apiiears that the proportion of children was large among the Whites 
and enormous among the Free Coloured, but there were then probably 

^ See p. 808 above. 

“ See p. 746 above. The ‘free settlers’ comprised 33 men, 26 women, and 70 children. 

“ See p. 761 above. 

■* The population figures for 1736 and 1740 apparently exclude the military and civilian em- 
ployees of the Company ; see p. 766 above. But even including those employees, the proportion 
of children would have been nearly one-quarter in 1736 and about two-seventbs in 1740. 
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few white women past child-bearing age, and the difference between the 
proportion of children among the Free Coloured and the Whites was due 
entirely to the great preponderance of females among the adult Free 
Coloured^ The proportion of children among the slaves was small, even 
considering the vast excess of men over women. Since the slaves con- 
stituted the bulk of the population, the proportion of children was small 
also among the total population. It should be realized, however, that 
the data for slaves seem to have been particularly defective as regards 
childi’en. 

The returns for the first 25 years of British administration^ may be 
summarized as follows : 




Numbers 



Per 

cent. 


Year 

mile.! 

Free 

Coloured 

Slaves 

Total 

Whiles 

Free 

Coloured 

Slaves 

Total 

1814 

3,103 

4,802 

14,395 

22,392 

44 

52 

18 

24 

1816 

2,800 

4,706 



39 

47 



1817 

3,288 

6,111 

14,660 

24,059 

44 

60 

18 

25 

1819 

.3,596 

7,200 

.. 


46 

62 

.. 


1821 


7,036 

7,528 



68 

11 


1822 


7,988 

7,221 



69 

11 


1823 


8,356 

7,456 


! 

69 

12 


1824 


8,746 

7,903 



00 

12 


1823 

3,600 

0.003 

12,044 

26,276 

45 

61 

20 

26 

1826 


9,178 

8,906 



69 

14 


1830 

2,696 

7,818 



32 

43 




The children of Whites and of Free Coloured comprise apparently in 
each year the persons under 16 years of age. The children of slaves com- 
j)rise in 1817 and 1825 (and probably also in 1814) all persons under 16 
and in 1821-4 (and probably also in 1826) the children under 7. It seems 
that, at least between 1810 and 1826, the jrroportion of children did not 
change essentially for any of the three groups. It remained large for the 
Whites, enormous for the Free Coloured, and small for the Slaves.® 

Censuses 1846-1944. In 1846 the total population was apparently sub- 
divided into those under 1, 1 to 9, 10 to 14, 16 to 19, 20 to 39, 40 to 69, 60 
to 79, 80 to 99, and 100 or more. For 1851 and 1861 the total males and 
females are subdivided into those under 1, 1 to 4, 5 to 9, 10 to 14, &c. 
From 1871 to 1891 the classification is the same, but separate figures are 
given for the General and the Indian Population (in 1891 also for Indo- 
Jlaiiritians). For 1901 the males and females are sub-divided into those 
under 1, 1 to 5, 6 to 10, &c., 96-99, 100, and ‘over 100’, separate figures 
being given for the General Population (excluding pure Africans and 
Chinese), pure Africans, Indo-Mauritians, Other Indians, and Chinese. 
The figures are not comparable with those of the other censuses as the age 

A The ratio of ohiWreii to women was in fact smaller among the free Colourocl than among 
the Whites. 

“ See Tables 12-14, 16, IS abom 

•’ Governor Farqtihar, in nn address to the inhabitants of the Colony (3 July 1822), said that 
on a recent journey he hod found a ‘quite remarkable number of children in that aimn' {Rmie.il 
dM Lois .t82S, p. 67). But there is no statistical evidence to svpporfc this impression. 
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classification had been changed.^ Por 1911-31 the males and females 
were given for each year of age, distinguishing the General Population, 
Indo-Mauritians, Other Indians, and Chinese. For -1944 the classification 
was the same, but no distinction was made between Indo-Mauritians and 
Other Indians. The results for 1861-1944 are summarized in Tables 
3.5-42.2 

The age returns have been inaccm’ate in three respects : 

(1) A considerable number of infants were omitted or entered as over 
1 year old. A comparison of the numbers of births in the year preceding 
the census® and the numbers of children returned as under 1 year yields 
the following results : 



1871 

1881 

1891 1 1901 1 1911 

1921 

1931 

19i4 

Births 

4,276 

4,316 

GeNEKAL PoyULATION 
4,222 1 3,920 I 4,010 

3,268 3,129 3,108 

4,107 

4,633 

4,704 

Under 1 

3,694 

3,682 

3,156 

3,362 

3,734 

Per cent. 

86 

86 

77 1 80 1 78 

77 

73 

79 

Births 

1 7,096 

1 8,942 

Indian Pofudation 

1 9,273 I 10,043 I 9,737 | 

j 9,469 1 

1 7,806 

1 11,227 

Under 1 

6,6.64 

7, .341 

6,744 6,691 6,756 

7,283 

5,642 

8,406 

Per cent. 

80 

82 

73 67 69 

77 

71 

76 


In every single case from 1891 onwards, the number of infants enumer- 
ated at the census was much smaller than the number of children born in 
the preceding year and presumably surviving on census date. In 1891 the 
infants enumerated were considerably less than in 1881, although the 
number of births among the General Population had declined very little 
while it had increased among the Indians. The increases in the numbers 
of infant deaths were not so large as to offer a satisfactory explanation. 
In 1901 the numbers of enumerated infants were smaller still. The expla- 
nation in the case of the General Population is that the number of births 
had decreased and the number of infant deaths had increased. As regards 
the Indian Population the Census Commissioner said: 

A comparison of these age-fignres shows that again the number of childi’en under 
one year has decreased, the only deduction to ha drawn from which is, that the 
twelve months embraced in the period April 1900 to April 1901 was deadly to 
infantile life.'* 

He then showed that the proportion of infants among the Indian 

* The Begistrar-Goneral who was Census Commissioner did not notice the change and made 
dett,J«.d ooiiipaiioun \vitli the iksuHs of the earlier censuses (see Census Bepm t 1901, pp. 21-4). 
He, was not aware of the fact that the age-group 1 to 6 comprised 6 years while the age-group 1 to 
4 included only 4. . 

“ Maurilma Almanac 1021, Section E, pp. 7-0, shows for each year from 1871 to 1911 the 
estimated number of males and females among the General and the Indian Population, subdivided 
into those under 6, S-0, 10-14, 16-19, 20-4, 25-34, 36-44, &o. I have used some of the figures in 
computing reproduction rates. 

‘ I have assumed that this number was equal (1) in 1871-1911 to two-thirds of the births regis- 
tered in the calendar year preceding the census plus one-third of the hirths registered in the census 
year, (2) in 1921 and 1944 to one-half plus one-half, (3) in 1931 to seven-twelfths plus five-twelfths 
respectively. ’ , • * Census Beport 2901, ip. 23. 
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Population was only 23 per 1,000 as against 28 per 1,000 among the 

General Population and drew the following conclusion: 

As the birthrate is higher among the Indian population than with the General popula- 
tion it follows that the ratio of mortality among the children under one year as compared 
with the General population is higher than the above figures [23 and 28] represent.^ 


But these arguments are completely fallacious. The infant mortality 
rates in 1900 and 1901 were 165 and 173 among Indians as against 203 
and 223 among the General Population. Mortality among the Indian , 
children under one year was not much higher but much lower. The ‘ only 
deduction to be drawn’ from the census returns is that they were par- 
ticularly defective for Indians. The numbers of Indian births in 1900 and 
1901 were 10,617 and 9,095 respectively, and the numbers of Indian 
infants deceased were 1,831 and 1,574. Since a considerable minority of 
the children horn in the year jireceding the census date and dying before 
having completed their first year of life survive the census, the number of 
infants actually living on census day may have been 9,000 and cannot have 
been less than 8,500. Yet only 6,691 Indian infants were counted as such.® 

The 1911 census returns were less satisfactory for the General Popula- 
tion and still most inaccurate for the Indian Population. The numbers of 
infants enumerated were for both classes about the same as in 1901. But 
the number of births had slightly increased among the General Population 
while the number of infant deaths had decreased. For the Indian Popula- 
tion both the numbers of births and infant deaths had declined. 

The 1921 census returns for Indians were more accurate than the 1911 
returns, but the 1931 returns were again unsatisfactory for both classes. 
Among the General Population there were in 1930 and 1931 4,640 and 
4,624 births, and 786 and 765 infant deaths. Thenumber of infants on cen- 
sus date must have been about 4,000, but only 3,362 were counted as such. 
Among the Indian Population there were 8,153 and 7,317 births, and 1,741 
■ and 1,680 infant deaths. Since only 5,542 infants were enumerated, census 
errors were apparently very numerous. 

The 1944 census returns for both the General and the Indian Population 
were somewhat more satisfactory than those of 1931, but were evidently 
still very inaccurate. 

(2) A large number of old people overstated tlieii’ age.® 


Age 

Years 

!■ 

Sex 

mi 

1861 

! 

1871 \ 

ml 

1S91 

1901 ' 

1911 

1921 

1931 

19U 

90-99 

M. 

66 

74 

1 68 

36 

73 

681 

123 

114 

132 

74 


P. 

47 

48 

40 1 

67 

97 

86‘ 

181 

190 1 

193 

154 

100 and more 

M, 

20 

16 

8 

9 

16 

10 

21 

39 

37 

7 


F. 

7 

1 

9 

8 

21 

20 

47 

35 

69 

27 


^ 91-4)9 years. 


4 Gemus Jieport 1901, 24:. 

4 Among the General Population births in. 1900 and 1901 numbered 3,973 and 3,813, and infant 
deaths 800 and 860. The number of iniajits enumerated at the census was 3,129 ; it was not wide 
of the mark. 

* See ibid. 1891, Appendixes, pp. 20(5-7 ; iSW, p. 116; 1911, Statistical Abstracts, p. liv; 
Tables 39-41 below. : . - r 
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It is out of the question, I think, that there could have been at any 
time more than a couple of persons over 100 years old in Mauritius. But 
the Commissioner of the 1931 census was the first to say that ‘ some of the 
great ages given at the end of the table are open to considerable doubt 
(3) As recently as 1944 the yeai’s of age of three-eighths of the popula- 
tion were entered with figures ending with the digits 0, 5, or 2. 

But these defects in the age returns would not essentially impair an 
analysis of the trends of the age composition, provided someone undertook 
the laborious task of studying thoroughly the past development of the 
numbers of births, and of mortality, immigration, and emigration by age. 
1 must confine myself to pointing out a few facts. 

Total Population. The proportion of children (under 15 years) among 
the total population in 1826 had been 29 per cent. It probably increased 
in the following years, but declined in 1836-8 when 23,000 Indians were 
imported (of whom less than 200 were children), and still more so in 1843-3 
when 67,000 Indians came. The census of 1846 showed a proportion 
of 25'3 per cent, children. In 1851 it was 26-7 per cent., and it increased 
at every subsequent census until it reached 37'5 per cent, in 1931.® But it 
amounted in 1944 to only 34-6 per cent., that is, less than at any of the 
five decennial censuses taken in 1891-1931. While the adults had increased 
in 1931-44 by 13 or 14 per cent, the number of children had remained 
stationary. The children under 2 had increased from 16,364 to 20,227 and 
those over 11 from 32,418 to 35,793, but the children over 3 and under 9 
had decreased from 67,980 to 60,944. The decline of 10 per cent, in the 
latter group was mainly due to the fact that the number of births in 
1935-41 was 9 per cent, smaller than in 1922-8. 

Table 36. Population by Age,, Mauritius 1846 and 185P 


' Sec Census Report 18S1, pp. 18-21. 


^ Ibid. 1931, p. 7. Former Commissioners took the age returns at their face value. See, 
for example, ibid. 1S71, Part i, p. 10: ‘Since 1861 the Centenarians decreased in number a.S 
well as the persons returned within the two last vicenniads above the age of 100,— a result which 
seems attributable to the severe epidemic visitations which it has been the fate of the Colony to 
undergo within the last 20 years.’ Both in 1921 and 1931, 4 persons were lusted as over 120 years 
old (see Table 39), In 1944 all those over 100 were put into one group. 

^ It may bo mentioned incidentally that Ronald Ross, in taking his famous spleen-census in 
1008, grossly over-estimated the proportion of children. ‘At the census of 1901, out of 370,831 
persons whose ages are recorded, there were 178,139 children of 16 years and under, or 48'04 % 
of the total’ (Report on the Prevention of Malaria in Mauritius, p. 69). The figure 178,139 actually 
comprised all persons under 21 years of age. By examining 31,022 children be did not cover one- 
sixth but nearly one-guarter of all children. His results were more conclusive than he thought. 
‘The statistical percentage of error according to the Poisson-Pearson formula’ (ibid., p. 70) was 
smaller than computed by him. On the other hand, his conclusions that about 62,082 children in 
Mauritius suffered from enlargement of the spleen and that about 77,714 children were infected 
with malaria (see ibid., p. 76) were wide of the marie. 
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Table 36. Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 18S1-191P 


Age 

Years 

1851 

mi 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1911 


1,827 

3,691 

13,110 

Mamis 

4,691 

6,693 

5,114 

4,947 

18,296 

1-4 

7,616 

13,387 

17,826 

19,634 

5-9 

8,351 

14,247 

17,672 

19,424 

21,838 

22,401 

10-14 

6,729 

13,924 

16,696 

16,832 

20,784 

21,750 

16-19 

7,720 

16,741 

13,443 

16,696 

18,405 

18,779 

20-4 

13,742 

22,178 

16,728 

16,583 

17,415 

18,682 

26-9 

17,878 

26,964 

19,417 

18,602 

16,038 

17,839 

30-4 

16,875 

29,103 

22,741 

18,927 

16,209 

16,835 

36-9 

11,326 

22.603 

14,780 

22,339 

18,865 

14,668 

13,844 

40-4 

8,424 

20,068 

18,638 

13,698 

11,146 

46-9 

6,368 

8,724 

12,164 

14,783 

12,149 

8,764 

80-4 

4,973 

6,024 

6,681 

12,046 

11,332 

7,044 

66-9 

2,681 

3,105 

3,106 

6,916 

7,606 

4,736 

60-4 

2,317 

2,984 

2,138 

3,491 

6,164 

4,084 

2,204 

66-9 

889 

1,213 

820 

1,622 

2,603 

70 and more 

1,412 

1,683 

1,328 

1,520 

2,183 

2,903 

Not stated , 

2,124 

2,981 

2,267 

1,393 

618 

842 

Total 

119,341 

202,961 

193,575 

208,658 

206,038 

194,096 

Under 1 

1,865 1 

3,891 

Femaies 

4,657 

6,330 

4,888 

4,917 

1-4 

7,586 

13,231 

12,967 

17,367 

18,672 

18,168 

6-9 

7,939 

12,968 

16,233 

18,719 

21,428 

21,670 

10-14 

6,785 

10,372 

13,722 

16,428 

19,319 

20,231 

15-19 

5,710 

10,124 

11,713 

16,499 

17,776 

18,696 

20-4 

6,194 

11,196 

11,124 

14,482 

16,066 

17,032 

25-9 

6,981 

11,792 

10,898 

13,106 

13,867 

16,966 

30-4 

4,991 

9,808 

10,419 

11,128 

11,600 

13,060 

36-9 

3,660 

6,760 

9,018 

9,790 

9,821 

10,860 

40-4 

3,223 

6,084 

7,226 

8,695 

7,892 

8,318 

46-9 

2,408 

3,167 

4,641 

7,167 

6,807 

6,940 

60-4 

2,339 

2,747 

3,426 

6,363 

6,066 

6,844 

56-9 

1,163 

1,631 

1,670 

3,381 

4,030 

3,666 

60-4 

1,061 

1,617 

1,676 

2,163 

3,262 

3.246 

66-9 

439 

686 

761 

1,171 

1,698 

1,833 

70 and more 

873 

969 

1,236 

1,627 

2,083 

2,826 

Not stated 

276 

1,147 

1,281 

1,025 

406 

044 

Total 

6^4^ 

107,089 

122,467 

151,219 

164,660 

174.696 


^ See Oinms Report 1891, Appendices, pp. 206-7 ; 1911, pi), viii-ix. Statistical Abstracts, pp. 


The proportion of males between 16 and 60 among the total population 
has always been rather high, since neither children, nor women, nor old 
men wore very numerous. It was enormous when the importation of 
coolies had got in fuU swing, and amounted according to the censuses of 
1861 and 1861 to about 45 per cent. By 1871 it had declined to 40 per 
cent., and has been below 30 per cent, at every census from 1891 onwards. 
In 1861, when Mauritius had 310,000 inhabitants, there were 142,000 men 
between 16 and 50 in the island.^ At the outbreak of the epidemic of 1867 
^ Some ligurea in the text are higher than those in the tables because I take account in the text 
of the persons whose ages -were not stated. . r , 
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their number may have been nearly 165,000. But in 1871 there were only 
127,000, and their number declined still further until in 1931 there were 
only 103,000 men between 15 and 60 among a total population of 393,000, 
In recent years the number increased again and was 118,000 in 1944. 

I'he proportion of females between 16 and 50 has always been rather 
low. It amounted to only 18 per cent, in 1851, but increased gradually to 
25 per cent, in 1891, from when on it has remained constant. While the 
number of males at that age is much lower now than it was in 1861 the 
number of females is nearly twice as large. 


Table 37. Indian Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 1871-191P 


Age 

Years 


Males 



Females 


W1 

1881 

1891 

1911 

mi 

mi 

1801 

1811 

Under 1 

2,813 

3,819 

3,449 

3,392 

2,841 

3,622 

3,296 

3,364 

1-4 

8,814 

12,351 

14,079 

13,246 

8,501 

11,840 

1,3,134 

13,109 

6-9 

11,469 

13,127 

16,408 

16,327 

10,230 

12,462 

14,891 

15,793 

10-14 

9,570 

11,626 

14,438 

16,013 

7,847 

10,136 

12,848 

14,624 

18-19 

8,602 

10,350 

12,540 

13,687 

6,152 

9,784 

11.447 

13,100 

20-4 

10,564 

11,101 

11,876 

13,390 

6,049 

9,061 

9,738 

12,236 

25-9 

14,226 

13,196 

11,596 

12,728 

6,619 

8,182 

8,818 

10,706 

30-4 

18,760 

13,908 

10,624 

11,611 

7,281 

7,064 

7,464 

8,780 

35-9 

19,021 

14,260 

10,482 

9,834 

6,392 

6,172 

0,132 

6,960 

40-4 

17,326 

16,089 

9,862 

7,920 

4,967 

6,934 

5,034 

6,493 

46-9 

9,840 

11,980 

8,970 

6,992 

2,759 

4,925 

4, .341 

4,226 

50-4 

4,966 

9,921 

9,165 

4,831 

1,948 

3,637 

4,181 

3,496 

66-9 

2,077 

6,633 

6,163 

3,139 

807 

2,025 

2,708 

2,034 

60-4 

1,188 

2,407 

6,061 

2,854 

030 

1,162 

2,126 

1,910 

05-9 

322 

1,001 

2,056 

1,470 

190 

631 

971 

941 

70 and 

276 

610 

1,268 

2,049 

223 

454 

916 

1 1,674 

Not 

stated 

1,990 

1,124 

443 

691 

1,068 

854 

327 

384 

Total 

141,804 

161,862 

147,499 

138,974 

74,4i)4 

97,641 

108,421 

118,723 


^ See Census Report IRIl, Port i, AppendieeB, p, 49; ISSl, Appondioes, pp. 404-11; 1S91, 
Appendices, pp. 196-205; 1911, Statistical Abstracts, pp. xliv-lii. 


The proiiortion of persons aged 50 years or more fluctuated at the 
censuses taken from 1851 to 1944 between 7-3 per cent. (1861 and 1871) 
and 12-7 per cent. (1891). The number of such elderly people increased 
from 18,000 in 1851 to 47,000 in 1891, but was smaller in 1911, 1921, and 
1931. In 1944 it amounted to 62,000. I shaU discuss this phenomenon in 
dealing with the Indian population. 

General Population. The proportion of children among the General 
Pojmlation decreased from 37 per cent, in 1871 to 33 per cent, in 191 1-21. 
It increased to 35 per cent, in 1931 but dropped again to 33 per cent, in 
1944. The main cause for these changes was the changing birth-rate. 

The j)ercentage of males aged 15-49 rose from 27*8 in 1871 to 29'0 in 
1881. It decreased to 27-0 in 1911-21 and to 25-4 in 1931, but rose to 
27-7 in 1944. The decrease from 1871 to 1911, which occurred in spite of 
a considerable decrease in the proportion of children, was due mainly to 
a large increase in the number of yotmg and old women. The decline in 
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1931 and the rise in 1944 can be explained in part by changes in the birth- 
rate which affected the proportion of children. But another important 
cause must have been operative at least in 1931-44, since the number of 
men aged 15-49, which had oscillated at the censuses of 1881-1931 
between 30,000 and 32,500, leapt to about 44,000 in 1944. Excluding 
Chinese, it rose from 27,500 in 1931 to about 40,500 in 1944. The number of 
males aged 2 to 36 years among the General Population (excluding Chinese) 
was 37,500 in 1931. Only if the net immigrants had exceeded the deceased 
by about 3,000, could the number of men aged 15-49 in 1944 have been 


Table 38. General Population [including Chinese) by Sex and Age, 
Mauntius 1871~191P 


Age 

Years 

3/ales 1 

Females 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1911 

1871 

1881 

1801 

1911 

Under 1 

1,878 

1,874 

1,666 

1,666 

1,816 

1,808 

1,693 

1,663 

1-4 

4,673 

5,474 

6,455 

6,060 

4,406 

6,621 

6,038 

5,049 

5-9 

6,213 

6,297 

6,370 

6,074 

6,003 

6,267 

6,637 

8.777 

10-14 

6,019 

6,307 

6,346 

6,737 

6,876 

6,290 

6,471 

6,807 

16-19 

4,841 

6,244 

6,865 

6,092 

6,561 

6,716 

6,329 

6,695 

20-4 

6,164 

5,482 

5,540 

5,292 

6,075 

6,421 

6,318 

6,697 

26-9 

6,192 

6,400 

6,342 

6,111 

4,379 

4,924 

6.049 

6,260 

30-4 

3,985 

6,020 

4,686 

4,324 

3,138 

4,064 

4,046 

4,274 

36-9 

3,318 

4,616 

4,176 

4,010 


3,618 

3,689 

3,900 

40-4 , 

2,732 

3,449 

3,746 

3,226 

2,269 

2,661 

2,868 

2,826 

45-0 

2,324 

2,803 

' 3,179 

2,772 

1,782 

2,242 

2,466 

2,716 

60-4 

1,725 

2,125 

2,177 

2,213 

1,478 

1,816 

1,876 

2,349 

86-9 

1,029 

1,383 

1,343 

1,697 

863 

1,366 

1,262 

1,632 

60-4 

960 

1,025 

1,113 

1,230 

946 

1,001 

.1,126 

1,836 

86-9 

498 

620 

637 

734 

671 

641 

727 

892 

70 and more 

1,063 

910 

926 

864 

1,013 

1,072 

1,167 

1,262 

Not stated 

277 

269 

. 76 

261 

213 

171 

78 

260 

Total 

61,771 

67,303 

68,689 

56,121 

48,013 

63,678 

66,129 

56,973 


^ Seo Census Report 1871, Part i, Appendices, p. 49; ISSl, Appendices, pp. 404-11; 1891, 
Appendices, pp. 196-206; 1911, Statistical Abstracts, pp. xliv-lii. 


as high as 40,500. But not immigration was negligible. The total number 
of males belonging to the General Population (excluding Chinese) and 
born outside Mam-itius was only 1,900 (including those who had arrived 
prior to the 1931 census). Even if none of those aged 2 to 36 in 1931 had 
died between 1931 and 1944, the number of those aged 16 to 49 in 1944 
would have been 39,000 at the utmost. Assuming that something like 
5,000 of the males aged 2 to 36 in 1931 died in the subsequent 13 years, 
about one-half of the intercensal increase in the number of male.s aged 15 
to 49 would have to be attributed to the transfer in 1944 of Indians to the 
General Population. But it is hard to believe that the transfer was actually 
as large, 

The percentage of females aged 15-49, rose from 25-0 in 1871 to 27-4 in 
1911, hut decreased to 25'6 in 1944. The changes up to 1931 were mainly 
due to changes in the birth-rate in as much as they affected the proportion 
of children. The (slight) decline between 1931 and 1944 occurred in spite 
of the fact that the number of women of that- age-group increased from 
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Table 39. Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 1921, 1931, and 19dP 
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Table 40. Population by Sex, Age, and Baoe, Mauritius 1921 and 193P 


M. ] F. 




115-19 
120 Mid moi 
Hot Rtatod 


10,138 

35,300 

48,124 


49,725 1 54,491 1 127.843 


110-14 
115-19 
120 and more 
Hot stated 


36,866 

31,420 

27,188 

24,327 

21,690 

17,276 


60,033 134,846 126,760 


10 Census Hepart 1911, Appendices, pp. Ixxvil-lxxlx ; 1911, pp. 7-9, 
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32,600 to nearly 41,000. But the excess of Indian men allocated to the 
General Population in 1944 was so large that the proportion of women aged 
15 to 49 decreased.^ 

Table 41. Population by Sex, Age, and Bace, Mauritius 194P 



The percentage of people aged 50 and over increased from 10-2 in 1871 
to 13-9 in 1944. Part of this increase, to be sure, was due to the decrease 
in the birth-rate. But the proportion of persons 60 years and over among 
the adiilt population had actually increased from 16*2 to 20-7 per cent. 

Indian Population. There were at first, of course, very few children 
among the Indian Population. But by 1871 the proportion had reached 
29-2 per cent., and it rose further until in 1931 it amounted to 38-7 per 
cent. In 1944, however, it dropped to 36-7 per cent. While the adult 
Indians had increased in 1931-44 by about 5,500, the number of children 
had decreased by about 9,000. The actual increase of adults was in fact 
much larger, as will be explained presently. The decrease in the number 
of children occurred among those aged 3 to 9. There were 54,576 in 1931, 
but only 46,032 in 1944. This decline was due to the fact that the number 
of Indian births which had averaged 9,930 in 1919-26 averaged only 
8,835 in 1934-41. 

^ Tho number of females aged 2 to 36 years among the General Population (excluding Chinese) 
was 39,900 in 1931. The number aged 16 to 49 in 1944 was 39,200. The total number of females 
belonging to the General Population (excluding Chinese) and bom outside Mauritius was only 
1,336, It is obvious, therefore, that a large number of femaleB aged 16 to 49 who were counted as 
Indians in 1931 were allocated in 1944 to the General Population. But the number was smaller 
than that of men. , , 
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Table 42. Age Distribution of Population, Mauritius 1851-1944 


I 1 50 and 

Undar 15 \ Males \ Females \ more \ shxied 


Males \Fe)iiales\ 


Total Population 


1851 

47,697 

80,.522 

32,157 

18,047 

2,400 

26-7 

45-2 

18.0 

10.1 

1861 

85,4,34 

140,099 

57,931 

22,458 

4,128 

27'9 

45-8 

19.0 

7.3 

1871 

98,924 

125,890 

64,939 

22,741 

3,548 

31-6 

40’3 

2().S 

7.3 

1881 

116,616 

121,893 

79,767 

39,180 

2,418 

32-0 

34-1 

22*3 

11.0 

1891 

131,677 

108,372 

82,719 

46,997 

923 

36-0 

29-3 

22.4 

12.7 

1911 

132,270 

104,888 

91,761 

38,386 

1,486 

36-0 

28-6 

25.0 

10.4 

1921 

130,370 

104,623 

94,470 

40,068 

1,064 

36.3 

27'8 

25.2 

10-7 

1931 

146,376 

102,323 

96,068 

46,088 

3,383 

37-5 

26'3 

24.6 

11.6 

1944 

146,631 

111,743 

107,658 

51,643 

1,610 

35-1 

26.8 

.. 25.7 

124 

19441 

146,6,31 

117,743 

107,658 

61,643 

1,610 

34-0 

27.8 

25.4 

12-2 




Indian Population 





1871 

62,141 

98,334 

40,109 

12,610 

3,058 

29-2 

46.1 

18.8 

5.9 

1881 

78,788 

89,874 

51,122 

27,231 

1,978 

31-9 

364 

20.7 

IPO 

1891 

91,602 

75,939 

62,964 

34,846 

770 

35-9 

29.7 

20.8 

13.6 

1911 

95.868 

76,062 

61,495 

24,297 

975 

37’3 

29.2 

24.0 

9.6 1 

1921 1 

99,866 

74,633 

64,917 

25,387 

721 

37-7 

28.2 

24.5 

9.6 

1931 

103,048 

71,030 

63,824 

28,606 

2,081 

.38-7 

26.6 

23.9 

lO'S 

1944 

94,447 

73,665 

66,869 

29,466 

801 

35-7 

27-9 

25.3 

IM 




Gbnnbal Population 





1871 

36,783 

27,566 

24,830 

10,125 

490 

37-0 

27-8 

26.0 

10.2 

1881 

37,828 

32,019 

28,646 

11,949 

440 

34-3 

20.0 

25.9 

10.8 

1891 

.39,976 

32,433 

29,765 

12,352 

153 

34-9 

28-3 

20.0 

10.8 

1911 

36,402 

29,826 

30,266 

14,089 

611 

32'9 

27.0 

27.4 

12.7 

1921 

36,504 

29,890 

29,653 

14,671 

343 

83-0 

27.0 

26.7 

13.3 

1931 

43,328 

31,293 

32,244 

16,422 

1,302 

35-1 

26.4 

20.2 

13.3 

1044 

62,184 

38,078 

40,689 

22,178 

809 

34-1 

24-8 

26.6 

14.6 

1044^ 

62,184 

44,078 

40,689 

22,178 

809 

32.8 

27-7 

26.6 

13.9 1 


' Adding 0,000 males 16 to 49 years old, absent in the Forces. 


The pro])oi'tion of males aged 15-49, who at first constituted the vast 
majority of tlic Indian jiopulatioii, had declined by 1871 to 46 iier cent. 
It decreased further until it amounted in 1931 to 26'6 per cent. In 1944 
it was 27-9 per cent., the increase being due to a decrease in the proportion 
of children. At tlie outbreak of the epidemic in 1 867 the number of Indian 
men under fA) may have been as high as 120,000. It decreased to 100,000 
in 1871 and to 70,000 in 1891, the decline being largely due to an ageing 
of tlie Indian population. Since 1891 the number of Indian men under 60 
has changed very little, but the facts, especially since 1921, are obscured 
by the transfer of Indians to the General Population. 

The proportion of females aged 15-49 was at first very small. By 1871 
it had reached 18-8 per cent, and by 1921 24-5 per cent. It decreased to 
23'9 per cent, in 1931 but rose in 1944 to 26-3 per cent. The number of 
Indian women under 50 increased from about 40,000 in 1871 to about 
66,000 in 1921 and has not changed 'essentially since, but there was actually 
an increase masked by the allocation of Indian women to the General 
Population. ^ . 
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The changes in the number and proportion of Indians 60 years and over 
were remarkable. The number increased between 1871 and 1891 from 
about 13,000 to about 35,000 and the proportion from 5-9 to 13-6 per cent. 
The explanation is to be found in the enormous masses of young people 
imported in 1843-65. By 1911 the number of Indians over 50 had de- 
creased to less than 25,000 and the proportion to 9-5 per cent. The decrease 
in the male Indian popidation from 147,500 in 1891 to 139,000 in 191 1 can 
in fact be wholly attributed to the decrease in the number of men over 50 
which dropped from nearly 24,000 to about 14,500. Many more of the old 
men had died off than could be replaced through the ageing of the younger 
ones. Since 1911 the number of Indian males over 50 has remained prac- 
tically constant. The number of females, on the other hand, has increased 
from 10,000 in 1891 to nearly 16,000 in 1944. The pei’centage of all Indian 
people over 50 has risen from 9-5 in 1911 to IM in 1944. It is still rather 
small. 

6. Conjugal Condition 

Introduction. No figures concerning conjugal condition seem to be avail- 
able prior to 1861, and the returns for 1861 are most defective, the con- 
dition being ‘not stated’ for 54 per cent, of the population.^ For 1871- 
1901 the males and females are subdivided into Unmarried, Married, and 
Widowed, separate figures being given in 1871 and 1881 for the General 
and the Indian Populations, in 1891 for the General Population, Indo- 
Mauritians, and Other Indians, in 1901 for the General Population (ex- 
cluding pure Africans and Chinese), pure Africans, Indo-Mauritians, 
Other Indians, and Chinese. In 1911 the Unmarried, Married, and 
Widowed are shown by sex, age (12-19, 20-9, 30-9, &o.), and r^ce 
(General Population, Indo-Mauritians, Other Indians, Chinese). In 1921, 
1931, and 1944, the population was subdivided into (a) ‘Unmarried’, 
(6) Living as man and wife without legal or religious marriage, (c) Married 
only according to religious rites, [d) Legally married, (e) Widowed, 
(/) Divorced. Each of the.se groups was classified by sex, age (10-14, 15-19, 
20-4, &c.), and race (in 1921 and 1931 General Population, Indo-Mauri- 
tians, Other Indians, Chinese ; in 1944 General Population, Indian Hindus, 
Indian Mohammedans, Indian Christians, Chinese). The results are sum- 
marized in Tables 43-8. 

In order to render the figures comparable it is necessary to add up the 
groups (a), [h), (c), and (/) ascertained at the recent censuses. The percen- 
tage of ‘ Unmarried ’ (i.e. those neither legally married nor widowed) among 
the persons over 15 years appears then to have been as follows; 


Population 

Sex 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1911 

1921 

1981 

1944 

General | 

Males 

60 

69 

62 

59 

64-3 

57-9 

02-1 

Females 

64 

00 

51 

47 

61-9 

47 '3 

62-8 

Indian | 

Males 

87 

87 

79 

82 

76-6 

67'3 

73-6 

Females 

06 

74 

66 

74 

66-3 

SS-7 

60-1 


See C'en^w Report 1861, p»7, and Appendix No. 13. 
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But the term ‘Unmarried’ was used arbitrarily in earlier times and is 
to-day still misleading. When the proportion of ‘ unmarried ’ adults had 
notably increased among both sexes of the General Population and among 
Indian females, Census Commissioner Kyshe commented in 1881 ; 

I do not believe that, from a legal point of view, there is less ooncubinage now than 
in former times ; but, if the civil law is set at nought, the moral law is respected, 
inasmuch as nine-tenths of the Indians who apply for the extracts of birth of their 
children, declared illegitimate, inform me on being questioned that they are married 
according to the rites and ceremonies of their country, and that they are exactly in 
the same position and have gone through the same ordeal as their comrades who have 
arrived in this Colony with their wives; that the latter were .simply privileged and 
recognized as having legal wives because they had told the Emigration authorities in 
India that they were married ; but that otherwise the.se had done nothing more than 
they to obtain such a privilege.^ A great obstacle to marriages formerly were the 
fees levied for their celebration ; but Ordinance No. 12 of 1880 having abolished all 
fees, I antieqjate a great increase in the number of marriages from the passing of 
such a liberal measure.® 

The abolition of the fees had not much effect, but Ordinance No. 25 of 
1882 ‘encouraged matrimony by removing certain troublesome and un- 
necessary formalities. The immediate effect of the law was to induce a 
great number of couples who had been living in concubinage to take advan- 
tage of its provisions and legitimate tlieir children.’® 

Regarduig the small proportion of legally married people among the 
General Population the Commissioner of the 1911 census said: 

... it should be remembered that under the regime of forced labour, before the 
Edict of Emancipation, the slaves were not permitted to contract legal marriage. 
The Catholic clergy tmder these circumstances rendered inestimable service in regu- 
larising, if not in legalising, the imions of the slaves and the.se ideas have to a great 
extent survived to the present day.* 

The censuses taken from 1921 onwards threw much more light on the 
actual conjugal condition of the population. I shall deal fu’stly with con- 
ditions as they prevailed between the two World Wars, and secondly with 
the absolutely different position revealed by the war census. 

1919-39. Of the males 16 years and over for whom the conjugal con- 
dition was ascertained in 1931, 64-1 per cent, were bachelors (General 
* See also OenmsReforl 1901, p. 14: ‘In this respect, an unusual legal anomaly exiate: Indiana 
arriving from India as Iminigmnts under contract of labour by simply declaring that tliey arc 
married, according to their rites, to the woman who aoeorapanies them, obtain a marriage oertili- 
oate from tbo Emigration Agent, which is recognised as a legal marriage. But any Indians locally 
(i.e. in Mauritius), wlm contract marriage according to their religion, are not legally married and 
arc ooiisidered to he living in oonouhinage, and their children are recorded as illegitimate, ’ But 
see also ibid. 1911, p. x: ‘In the eyes of their oo-religloiusts, however, their condition is perfectly 
legitimate....’ 

“ Ibid, mi, pp. 17-18. 

® Ibid. 1S91, p. 14. The number of marriages developed as follows (see Mauritkis Almanac 
p. 21; Seotioii B,,p. 17):. 


Population 

mr--80 1 

average \ 

, mi 1 

1882 

1883 

mi 

1885 

1886-90 

average 

General - . . .. 

[■. 624.. 

' ■ -723. 

927 

1,343 

1,103 

857 

787 

Indian 


1 1,051 

1,134 

3,160 

1,314 

767 

656 


, * Omms Meporl 1911, p. x; 
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Population including Chinese, 57’6 per cent., Indian Population 67-0 per 
cent.), 30-9 per cent, were husbands {37-9 and 27-8 per cent.), and 5-0 per 
cent, were widowers or divorced (4-5 and 5-2 per cent.). Of the females 
15 years and over, 52-4 per cent, were spinstera (46-9 and 55-4 per cent.), 
32-1 per cent, wives (36-7 and 30-1 per cent.), and 15-6 per cent, widows or 
divorced (17-5 and 14-5 per cent.). 

The proportion of persons legally married by civil status officers was 
low. particularly among the Indians. But the difference between the 
Indian and the General Population was due to the fact that many Indian 
couples were married only according to religious rites and not before a 
civil status officer. Considering as husbands and wives all persons who 
are married religiously or civilly, the proportion of husbands among the 
adult male General Population was 39-2 per cent., and among the Indian 
Population 36-7 per cent. ; the corresponding percentages for wives were 
36-9 and 40-1 respectively. It is interesting, furthermore, to note that 
between 1921 and 1931 the proportion of couples legally married increased 
very much among the Indian Population, while the proportion of couples 
married only according to religious rites decreased considerably. The 
husbands legally married constituted only 19-2 per cent, of the adult 
Indian males in 1921 but 27-8 per cent, in 1931. The percentages of hus- 
bands married only religiously were 1.5-7 and 9-0 respectively. The pro- 
portion of wives legally married increased from 22-6 to 30-1 per cent., 
while that of wives married only rehgiously dropped from 17-6 to 9-9 per 
cent. Conditions were different among the General Population. The pro- 
portion of husbands legally married increased here fi’om 31-0 to 37-9 per 
cent, and that of wives legally married from 31*3 to 35-7 per cent. ; the 
proportion of husbands married only religiously dropped from 2-6 to 1-3 
per cent, and that of wives only reUgiously married from 2-4 to 1-2 per 
cent. While the percentage of husbands (married civilly or religiously) 
among the Indian Population increased only from 34-9 to 36-7 and that 
of wives decreased from 40-2 to 40-1, the px'oportion of husbands among 
the General Population increased from 83-5 to 39-2 per cent, and that of 
wives from 33-7 to 36-9 per cent. 

The large increase in the proportion of couples married civilly or 
religiously among the General Population was due in part to a decrease 
in the proportion of people living together as man and wife without being 
married either civilly or religiously. It dropped between 1921 and 1931 
for males from 13-7 to 10-0 per cent, and for females from 12-9 to 9-8 per 
cent. These couples were much more numerous among the Indian Popu- 
lation, the proportion among the adult males being 26-1 per cent, in 1.921 
and 19-6 in 1931 and the proportion among adult females 28-8 and 23-2 
per cent, respectively.^ While the proportion of people living together 
as man and Avife, whether married or not, increased slightly among the 

^ However, the 1921 censiia report very much overstates the difference between the General and 
the Indian Population by saying (p. 20) that ‘the number of persons — either males or females— 
in tlie general pojnilation living in concubinage is relatively small and less than 10% of the total 
General Population, wliereas in the case of the Indian class it amounts to about 40%’. The 
actual percentage wa-s 9 for the General and 17 f«r the Indian Populations. 
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General Population— from 47-2 to 49-2 per cent, for males and from 4 G-6 
to 46-7 per cent, for females — it decreased considerably among the Indian 
Population, namely, from 59-9 to 66-4 per cent, for males and from 68-9 
to 63-2 per cent, for females. 

The Commissioner for the 1921 census made the following comment: 

A cr ude clasaifioation of non -married and married — if limited to civil marriage — gives 
no real information concerning the habits and customs of an Eastern community.^ 

The largo number of persons living in concubinage are not to be considered as 
living immoral lives according to their Eastern Standards: the imions are, to all 
intents and purposes, permanent ones, largo families being born from them. 

In the case of the General Population it arises very frequently from the difficulties 
of obtaining the necessary documents, birth certificates, &c., and the general annoy- 
ance of official proceedings, as well as from an inheritance of indifference on the 
subject handed down from the days when legal marriage was forbidden under the 
slave regime.® 

The Commissioner was certainly right in pointing out that the usual 
distinction between ‘civilly married’ and ‘unmarried’ conveys a wrong 
picture of the conjugal condition of the people in a colony such as Mauri- 
tius, and it is gratifying that, unlike so many census compilers, registrars, 
and medical officers in the West Indies, he does not attribute the large 
proportion of couples living in concubinage to immorality and irresponsi- 
bility. But in order rightly to appraise the situation it would be necessary 
to analyse thoroughly both the census statistics and the statistics of 
marriages and births. I must confine myself here to submitting the most 
relevant figures and to drawing a few tentative conclusions ; 

(1) Considering the large proportion of unmarried adult females, the 
marriage-rate of the General Population was rather low. But it was very 
much higher than that of the Indian Population. The extremely low 
marriage-rate of the Indians cannot be explained by the fact that Indian 
widows, as a rule, do not re-marry. The number of widows, it is true, was 
large in comparison with the number of wives, but, owing to low nuptiality 
of the Indians, the proportion of widows among the adult female Indian 
Population was smaller than among the General Population. ‘An Ordi- 
nance to make better j)rovision for the registration of Indian Marriages’,’’ 
which came into force on 1 May 1 914 and which enabled the Governor to 
appoint Mohammedan and Hindu priests as unpaid civil status officers for 
the celebration of marriages between Mohammedans or Hindus of the sam e 
religion, had very little effect. The number of marriages celebrated under 
this Ordinance averaged 113 in 1919-39. 

(2) 'Che proportion of illegitimate births in 1919-39 was 39 per cent, 
among the General Population and 75 per cent, among the Indians. Since 
of the 1931 female Indian Population between 15 and 45 years 31-4 per cent, 
were married civilly, while 36-5 per cent, were married only religiously 
or lived in concubinage (and 32-1 were counted as spinsters, widows, or 
divorced), a considerable proportion of illegitimate children must liave 
been born to women who were neither married nor counted as living in 

: : : Cemtis Seport mi, p. lU ' Mbjd., pp. 18-20. 

’ No. 28 of 1912, reprinted in Xam of MaiiHtius {Revised to 1920), vol, ii, pp. (573-f). 
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concubinage. Many even of these children must have been the issue of 
more or less stable unions since only 3-0 per cent, of all illegitimate Indian 
children born in 1919-33^ were not acknowledged at birth by their father. 

(3) The proportion of young couples was much larger among those 
living in concubinage and those married only religioTisly than among those 
who had married civilly. Moreover, marriages by which children were 
legitimated were very frequent. Both these facts indicate that many of 
the couples who were married civilly had lived a considerable time as 
husbands and wives before concluding a legal marriage. The proportion 
was much larger for the Indian than for the General Population. In 1919- 
39 the percentage of marriages by which children were legitimated was 
23-4 among the General Population and 69-0 among the Indians, and the 
average number of children legitimated per marriage was 2-0 and 2-9 
respectively. Yet only a small proportion of all illegitimate children were 
legitimated by subsequent marriage. 

1944. Of the males 16 years and over, 61-6 (1931 : 67-6) per cent, were 
bachelors among the General Population, including Chinese, and 73-1 
(07'O) per cent, among Indians. The corresponding percentages for hus- 
bands were 34'4 (37'9) and 21-4 (27'8), for widowers and divorced 4-1 (4'5) 
and 6'5 (5'2). Of the females 15 years and over, 62-0 (46-9) per cent, were 
spinsters among the General Population and 69-3 (55-4) per cent, among 
Indians. The corresponding percentages for wives were 32-5 (36'7) and 
23'0 (30' 1), for widows and divorced 15-5 (17-5) and 17-7 (14'5). The most 
startling change is the large decrease in the proportion of legally married 
persons among Indians. Their number had in fact declined between the 
two censuses from 47,748 to 37,958, while the number of bachelors and 
spinsters had increased from 101,101 to 113,497 (and that of widowed and 
divorced persons from 16,825 to 19,433). There was also a decrease in the 
proportion of legally married persons among the General Population, but 
their number had increased from 29,474 to 33,990 or by 15 per cent. (Avhile 
the number of adults not legally married had increased from 50,718 to 
67,775 or by 34 per cent.).® 

I have no explanation for the decrease in the number of Indian persons 
who were or had been legally married. The average number of Indian 
marriages celebrated by pubhc olhcers or by Hindu and Mohamnmdan 
priests averaged 919 in 1919-31 and 1,222 in 1931-44. In the course of the 
three years 1941-3 alone no fewer than 14,292 Indians were married. 
Even a considerable increase in the number of Indians legally married 
would not have been surprising® in spite of the transfer of Indians to the 
General Population. 

^ No iiguros seem to be available for recent years. 

“ J.b should be realized, of course, that these figures overstate the mcreases among the Cenoval 
Population, owing to the transfer of Indiana to this group. It should be kept in mind also that 
the iigurea are affected by the absence of numerbus men in the Forces. Although most of them 
were baoliolora, the excess of wives over husbands among the General Population ro.se from 378 
in 1931 to 1,220 in 1914. 

“ Tire number of Indians legally married had increased between 1921 and 1931 from 34,757 to 
47,748. ' I » ■ 



Mauritius 1871—1944^ 



^ See Ceii&us Report ISSl, Appendixes, p. 156; 1901, pp. 16-17; 1911, Statistical Abstracts, p. Iv; 1921, Appendixes, pp. bcxvii, ciii-cv; 1931, pp. 9-12; 


Table 44. Population by Conjugal Gotidition, Sex, and Ram, Mauritius 1921, 1931, a'nd 194P 



IS Eejmrt 1921, Appendixes, pp. Ixxvii, oiii-cv; 1931, pp. 9-12; 1944, pp. S-9. 




Table 46. Population by Conjugal Condition, Sex, Race, and Age, Mauritius 193P 





Table 47. Population by Conjngtd Condition, Sex, Pace, and, Age, Mauritius 194P- 
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Table 48. Population over 15 by Conjugal Condition, Sex, and Pace, Mauritius 1921, 1931, and 1944 




Table 49. Illegitimate Births and Marriages, Mauritius 1919-46^ 
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The decrease in the proportion of legally married people was by no 
means due to an increase in the proportion of couples living in concu- 
binage. This proportion, which had decreased among the adult males of 
the General Population from 13-7 per cent, in 1921 to 10*0 per cent, in 
1931, dropped to 4-9 per cent, in 1944. The corresiaonding percentages 
for females among the General Population were 12-9, 9-8, and 4-6; for 
Indian men 25-1, 19-6, and 2-7 ; and for Indian women 28-8, 23-2, and 3-0. 
While in 1931 35,175 Indians were reported to live in concubinage the 
number had dwindled to 4, 852 in 1 944, This enormous decrease for Indian.? 
is the more remarkable as at the same time both the number and the 
proportion of Indians neither hving in concubinage nor religiously or 
legally married, and also of Indiana legally married, had likewise declined. 
The explanation is to be found in the fantastic increase of Indian husbands 
and wives who were only religiously married. The proportion among 
adults, which for males had decreased between 1921 and 1931 from 15-7 
to 9'0 per cent, and for females from 17-6 to 9-9 per cent., leapt in 1944 for 
males to 36*0 and for females to 39-2 per cent. The Indian husbands and 
wives who were only religiously married numbered in 1944 64,693 as 
against 15,627 in 1931. If the figures can be trusted, most people who 
formerly lived in concubinage are now religiously married, and religious 
marriage has become also to an appreciable extent a substitute for legal 
marriage. Among the Indians who lived in concubinage or were married, 
the percentage of those living in concubinage dropped from 36-7 to 4-5 and 
the percentage of those legally married from 48-5 to 35-4, while the per- 
centage of those only religiously married leapt from 15-8 to 60-1. 

There was also a notable increase in the proportion of couples only 
religiously married within the General Population. Among the persons 
allocated to this group who lived in concubinage or were married, the 
percentage of those who lived in concubinage decreased fi-om 20-8 to lOA 
and the percentage of those legally married from 76-6 to 72-9, while the 
jiercentage of those only religiously married rose from 2-6 to 16-7. 

V. Bieth and Death Registeation 
1. 1736-1810 

The keeping of registers of bapti,sms, marriages, and burials in the Isle 
of France was regulated by the Kang’s Declaration of 9 April 1736,^ which 
applied to the whole of the French Empire. Two registers were to be kept 
in every parish as evidence of the civil status of the persons concerned, 
one to be retained by the clergyman and the other to be delivered within 
six weeks after the end of each year to the local record office. After the 
retrocession of the Isles of France and Bourbon to the King, he issued on 
15 iSeptember 1766 an Ordinance,® which stipulated among othcsr thing,? 

^ Trenoh. text and English translation, Bouillard, vol. i, pp. 40-55. See also L. H. de Eroberville, 
‘Le premier Apdtre de I’lle de IVanoe’, p. 134, The first i-egister, kept before the issue of this 
Declaration, starts with the entry of a marriage of 9 Aug. 1728; see Bonrde de la Eogerie, p. 168. 

® Trenoh text and English translation, Bouillard, yol. i, pp. 20-33. See also Edict of the King, 
June 1776 (ibid., pp. 146-6.3), and Proclamation of 16 Mar. 1824 (English text Eecneil des Lois 
1S34, pp. 40-3). ' It ; . 
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that in both islands three registers be kept, one to be retained in the parish, 
another to be deposited in the local record office, and the third to be sent 
to the Secretary of State for the Navy in France. A Decree, embodying 
Regulations made in the Isle of France on 18 November 1778,i provided 
that only the first two registers should be kept for the entries of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials of negroes, whether free or slaves. 

Civil registration of births, marriages, and deaths was introduced in the 
Isle of France by a Decree of 20 March 1793,® which deprived the clergy 
of the privilege of keeping the official registers of civil status and sub- 
stituted as registrars the mayors.® Decaen, upon his arrival in the Isle of 
France, issued on 2 October 1803 a Decree,^ which stipulated that ‘there 
shall be in each district of the Isles of France and Reunion a civil com- 
missary ’, who ‘ shall be entrusted with the keeping of the registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths’.® Another Decree issued a week later® provided: 

The law of the Republic of the 10th Ventose Year XI [28 February 1803] on the 
civil status shall be promulgated in the Isles of France, of Bourbon, and Dependen- 
cies in the following manner: 

VII. The acts of civil status shall be inscribed m each district in three registers 
kept in triplicate for the white population and in tliree likewise kept in triplicate 
for the free negroes. 

X. The registers shall be closed and stopped by the civil commissary at the end 
of each year j and one of the triplicates concerning the citizens and the free persons 
shall be deposited in the registry of the court of first instance, the second shall 
remain in the commissariat, and the third shall be delivered to the colonial prefect 
in order to be sent to the Minister of the Navy and the Colonies. 

On 18 July 1806 Decaen issued another Decree’ which provided for the 
registration of births and deaths of slaves. The owners had to register 
such events with the civil commissary. 

In the meantime, on 8 March 1805, the minister had forwarded to 
Mauritius the Civil Code® which contained new regulations concerning the 
civil status. Decaen promulgated the Code by a Decree of 17 October 1805,® 
and issued on 23 October a Supplementary Decree.®^® 

^ FrencK text and English translation, Eouillaid, vol. i, pp. 34r-9. 

“ A Decree on the mode of registering bh'ths, deaths, and marriages, listed ibid., p. 486. 

* See Prontout, p. 113. Anotlier Decree of 2 Vendfimiaire Year III (23 Sept. 1794) provided 
that the registers kept by the clergy in the vestries be deposited in the municipalities. See 
Bonnefoy, pp. 197, 400. (D’Bpinay, p. 387, gives as date 25 Sept. 1795 j Kouiliard does not list 
this decree.) 

^ Decree of 9 Vendemiaire Year XII, French text and English translation, Ilouillard, vol. ii, 
pp. 18-21. 

® A Decree of 3 Brumaire (26 Oct., Gods Decaen, pp. 13-14, No. 22) fixed the registration fees 
payable to the Civil Cominissaries, 

“ Decree of 16 Vendemiaire (9 Oct., ibid., pp, 7-8, No. 14). 

’ Decree of 29 Messidor Year XIU, ibid., pp. 126-7, No, 100. “ See Prentout, p. 257. 

“ Decree of 25 VendiSmiaire Year XIV, Fkench text and English translation, Rouiilard, vol. ii, 
pp. 324r-9. 

Deoreo of 1 Brumairo, Code Decaen, pp. 131-8, No. 109. This Supplementary Decree stipu- 
lated among many other things: ‘The period of three days fixed in Article 66 of the Code for the 
deelarations of births and the presentation of the child to the civil status officer is increased and 
brought to 15 days.’ A Decree of 7 Aug. .1807 (French text and English translation, Bouillard, 
vol. ii, pp. 438-41) promulgated an Imperial Decree of 4 Jnly 1806 oonoeriiing registration in case 
' the dead body of a child whose birth has not been declared shall be presented to the Officer of the 
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Finally, it should be noted that some decrees concerning slave censuses 
requested that the deaths of slaves which occurred in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the census should be entered on the census forms d 

Civil registration of births and deaths was actually carried out (altho ugh 
somewhat defectively) for the free population, at least from 1804 on, but 
there is no evidence that it became effective for the slave population. 

2. 1810-34: 

The only change in the registration of births and deaths among the free 
population that occurred durmg the first 25 years of British Administra- 
tion was inaugurated by the King’s Order in Council of 22 June 1829, 
which prescribed that all legal di.stinctions between persons of European 
birth and descent and free persons of African or Indian birth or descent 
be abolished in the Island of Mauritius and its Dependencies.^ In execu- 
tion of this Order an Ordinance of the Governor in Council of 1 6 December® 
provided : 

The Registers kept by the Civil Commissaries for the purpose of entering thereon 
declarations of births, marriages, & deaths, are hereafter to bear only two different 
Titles, the one for Persons of free condition, whether by birth or enfranchisement, 
and the other, for individuals of the Slave Population. 

But the legislation concerning slaves was ample. I shall summarize it 
briefly. 

A Proclamation issued by Governor Farquhar on 4 February 1812,* 
similar to Deoaen’s Decree of 18 July 1805, regulated registration of births 
and deaths among the slave population and reque.sted the inhabitants and 
proprietors of slaves ‘ to note accurately in the recensements for the year 
1812 the births and deaths which occurred among their slaves in the pre- 
ceding years and which they may have failed to register’. 

The Proclamation of 11 April 1814® concerning the slave census to be 
taken in that year asked that ‘an exact and precise mention shall be made 
in the said census of the negroes who may have died, and of those born 
since the date of the last census ’.® 

The King’s Order in Council of 24 September 1814 concerning the Slave 
Registry prescribed that ‘The Annual Return of Slaves’ to be made by 
slave-owners in Mauritius should contain ‘a true and particular account 
of all births and deaths’ of slaves ‘within the year preceding The 
Registrar had, on or before 1 March in each year, to ‘make out a general 
account or abstract of all the annual returns’, showing among other 
things ‘the numbers of births and deaths of slaves, with their names and 
descriptions’.® 

^ It is possible that such a request was already made in the 1760s (see p. 709 above). The 
Ordinanoe of 12 Pee. 1780 which provided for censuses to be taken every year on 1 Jan. (seep. 711 
above) s.aicl that every slave-owner should declare the slaves who died in the preceding year. 
Decaon’s Decree on annual slave censuses of 22 Jan. 1804 (see footnote p. 708 above) provided 
likewise for a declaration of the slaves deceased since the last census. ^ See p. 799 above. 

“ No. 67, English text .Eecueil des Lois 1829, pp. 316-18. 

French text Code Farquhar, p. 34, No. 82. ® Reproduced pp. 814-16 above. 

See also Proclamation of 10 Mar, 1816, mentioned p. 715 above. 

P See p. 719 above. ' ^ “ See p. 720 above. 
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A Proclamation of 1 August 182.'5i- renewed ‘the dispositions of the Pro- 
clamation of the 4th February 1812, which directs the Inhabitants, within 
the delay therein prescribed, to make the declaration of the births and deaths 
of their Slaves’ and provided that the Proprietors of Slaves ‘shall never- 
theless bo bound to continue to mention, in their Triennial Eeturn, the 
births and deaths happening amongst their Slaves since their last Return 
The King’s Order in Council of 30 January 18202 provided that every 
]:)erson in possession of any Slaves in Mauritius or its Dependencies shall 
within one calendar month after the birth or death of any such Slave 
transmit or deliver to the registrar or assistant registrar of Slaves of the 
quarter in winch he may be resident, a note or memorandum of every such 
birth or death,® 

An Ordinance of 26 January 1835** stipulated in consequence of ‘the 
change which has taken place with regard to the condition of those persons 
who become apprentices under the Act for the Abolition of Slavery ’ that 
births and deaths among apprentices ‘shall be inserted, in every District, 
in a book to be kej)t by the Civil Officer for that purpose The Ordinance 
provided furthermore that ‘for the future, the Register for the insertion 
of Acts before the Civil authorities shall be kept in Duplicate only, one of 
which shall remain at the office of the Civil Commissary and the other 
shall be deposited at the Registry of the Court of First Instance’.® 

It is possible that in the first years of the British administration a con- 
siderable number of bu'ths and deaths among the slave population were 
actually recorded, but this was certainly no longer true after the Order in 
Council of 1 814 had come into operation. Governor Farquhar, on 7 Novem- 
ber 1822, wrote to Earl Bathurst: 

The Returns required of Births and Deaths of the Slave Population, dLstinguishirig 
the sexes also, cannot be accurately procured, as the aimual census taken by the 
civil commissaries, from whicli this information could be drawn, having been sus- 
pended agreeably to law by the registration order in council, there are no authentic 
doournents on the subject to refer to.* 

The numbers of birtlrs and deaths registered by the slave owners were 
indeed most defective. On 21 March 1827 the Registrar of Slaves sub- 
mitted the following figures to the Commissioners of Eastern Enquh’y 




Births 

1 


Deaths 


Period 

Males 

\ Females j 

1 Total 

Males 1 

Females 

Total 

1810-18 

1,278 , 

I 1,00.5 1 

2,343 

2,773 1 

1,612 

4,286 

1819-21 

909 

t 998 1 

1,907 1 

1,127 1 

, 884 

2,011 

1S22-4 

■ 884 . 

1 846 

1,730 1 

1,743 1 

716 

2,459 


^ English text Uscaeii teiois 1525, pp.. 181-2. * See p. 727 above. 

* Soo also Ordinance No. 52 of 30 Sept. 1829, English text Eecueil des Lois 1S29, pp. 193-6. 
VNo. I of ISiiR, English text ibid. 1535, pp. 17-18. 

* This Ordiminoo was disallowed in view of the restrictions it imposed on niarriagos. See Dis- 
patch from Lord Qleuelg to Sir. Wiliiam Nicolay, 31 Mar. 1835 {Papers rdalive to the Abolition of 
Slavery 1833-1835, Part ii, Section i, pp. 212-13) ; Govomment Notice of 2 Mar. 1836, English text 
iieeuaii des Lois 1535, pp. 8-9. 

“ Papers and Eel-urns relaling to the Slave Popuhiion of Dominica, &v., aiul. Mauritius, p. 122. 

w . ’’ Sae MavriSnis Slave Trade Returns, 'Siio. l. 
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The Commissioners apparently received no returns for 1826,' but they 
gave for each District figures for 1826, ‘compiled from the several irdui'iis 
furnished to the Commissioners of Inquiry by the Cliief Commissary of 
Police and by the Civil Commissaries of the respective Distiiets’.- The 
totals for the Island were 663 births and 1,436 deaths. The Comniia- 
sioners made the following comment 

The number of deaths declared in January 1819 for t.lio three precodinfj; youi’s 
amounted to 4,285, averaging 1,428 per anmnn, and tlie niiinl>or declari^d in 1822 i'or 
three years did not exceed 2,011 or 070 i)or annum; althougli tlio mortal] (;y of ISlO - 
20 had intermediately occurred. Tho neglect also of the regulations ol i.hi] I'i'tiinii 
Government, which enjoined the civil commissaries of tho (|ii!irters to Iceep ii rogistur 
of births and deaths, has prevented us from deriving any informiition on this siilijiust 
from the very defective returns they have furnished. 

Prom an account preserved in the police department of the munlior of hurials iit 
Port Lonia, it has been asctirtained that in the tiirco months in whiisli tJio wiclviiess 
prevailed 795 slaves had died in tho town alone; hut in somo of tlio di.strict„s tlie 
number of deaths recorded for the years 1819 and 1 820 was loss t him in oi lior > I'ars 
when no such malady prevailed. In the year 1820 tho district ri'gi.stci’s wen' iijoro 
correctly kept, and the total number of deaths reooriled in that year throughout the 
island amounted to 1,436, nearly corresponding with tho average mimljoi' doohu'csl 
for the j'ears 1816-17 and 1818. Theinimber of birtlis also in 1820 amounted to 663, 
and the average of the number declared from 181.5 to 1825 is 600 jmr annum. If is 
deserving of remark, however, that the.so results do not corre-spond in any dr,gi t'i) 
with those deduced from the inspection of the slaves ; in 1826 -27, 14,238 ohildreu in 
Mauritius alone having been returned under twelve years of age, or bi ii'ii since 1815; 
and which number does not include a large propoi-lion that nm.sf. havi; died within 
the same interval. . . . 

The increased iiurnber of deaths declared, wliich in 1826 (a he!i]th.\- >’cai-). ('xi’cimIciI 
the number declared in the year of tho cholera morljiis, woidd scorn to lia\(' hocii in 
contemplation of an actual inspection of the slaves, .ns the omissions in 1819 may 
have been in the expectation of the means of replacirig l.lioso who laid died,' 

The greater completeness ofthereeordsofbh'tli.s in 1.826 was iirohahlydiic 
to tlie Proclamation of 1 August 182.6. But they were si ill didective.’’ From 
1828 on, the figures both of births auddeatlus may have come iieai’ I he t rut li . 

3. 1837-mO 

In 1837 registration of births, marriage.8, and deatijs uas uijiJied, 
‘Whereas the Abolition of Slavery has put an end to iill dis( inel i< ms iunoiig 
the population as to the exercise of civil riglits’. 'I’lie ni-dijianei' jiiissf'ii 
on 2 August ISST" stipulated: 

Art. 1. — The declarations of Births, Deaths, and .Marrligcs for Mie wJioic populfUioii 

^ 'file Blue Book for 1825 showed :(57 births and 1,642 deatlis; sect 'J'ltlile 55 helfcv. 

" Mauritius Slave Trade lleturns. No. 0. 

■’ Report of the Commissioners of Ineiiiinj upon the Slave TrtuU <ti Miim iliitv, ji. 26. 

' ,8ee also, concorning the 8cychelles, ibid., p. 24; Prom a return of tlu' l.irthK:iiul dciiths i>r 
.slaves, prepared in tho Office of Khive Bcgiatiy, it iippears that 1,398 births weic dciduii-d in ten 
yeais (from 181.5 to 1825), and only 143 desiths within the same period; and it has hc< » pmved 
in some inst.-mees tliat the nnme.s being preserved in the ret, uriis gave oeiai.sion to the snlistitiiliiin 
of new negroes foi' tho,se who had died.’ Sec, furtliermore. ibid., p. 29. 

“ See letter from Uie Acting Ciiief Commisaibner of Police to the Oonuniasiiinei a of liKpiiiT. 

9 Miiy 1827, Maurilius Slave Trade Beturns, No. 9. 

“ No. 19 of 18‘)7, ‘An Ordintinco for the purpose of modifying in oertain ca.sca (hi- fonmditiV's 
relative to the dcelarntion of Births, Deaths, and marriattes Bnellsli text Heeaeil Jes I om 1 'ttlT 
pp. 6i5-7., , . 
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shall be entered in each District of the Colony upon the same Register which shall 

be kei3t in duplicate conformably to Article 40 of the Civil Code. 

This Ordinance was repealed by an Ordinance of 20 April 1863,i which 
itself was repealed by an Ordinance of 28 July 1871.^ Finally the latter 
Ordinance was repealed by the ‘Civil Status Ordinance, 1890 This 
Ordinance replaced and repealed the provisions for birth and death regis- 
tration contained in the Civil Code.* The Ordinance, which came into 
force on 19 January 1891,® has been amended 26 times.® The main pro- 

^ No, 21, ‘All Ordinance for amending the Laws relating to the Registration of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, ’ C'olleclion of Ordhiances Enacted 1853, pp. OS-77. This Ordinance was extended to 
the SeyolieUe.s by Proclamation of 22 Sept. 18.TO [Oollection, of Laws 1855, pp. 111-12), and to 
Rodrigues by Proclamation of 19 Nov. 1838 (see Kouillard, vol. vi, p, 436). An Ordinance of ,30 
Aug. 1854 (No. 28, Oollection of Ordinances Enacted 1854, p. 80) provided that ‘Whereas in con- 
se(iuonce of the prevailing disease [cholera] declarations of births and deaths have not been made 
in the time proscribed by law’, the period for receiving declarations of births and deaths which 
happened between 1 and 31 July should be extended to 31 Oct. See, furthermore, Ordinance 
No. 14 of 16 Aug. 1855 ‘for explaining Article 6 of Ordinance No. 21 of 1863’ (ibid., 1S55, 
pp.30-1). 

“ No. 17, ‘An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the Laws of the Colony relating to the Civil 
Status’, ibid, 1871, pp. 6.3-137. This Ordinance was amended as regards registration of 
births and deaths by Ordinance No. 14 of 1876 (19 May, ibid. 1870, pp. 97-100). 

® No, 26 of 1890 (30 Deo.), ‘An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the Law relating to tlio 
Civil Status’, reprinted in Collection, of Ordinances Passed 1890, pp. 133-206. 

^ For a comparison of the Civil Status Ordinance with the Civil Code, see Newton, Modifications 
apporths au Code Givil Eranfaispar la UqisUtion de Vile Maurice, pp. 8-14. 

“ See Proolaniatiou No. 4 of 1891 (16 Jan.), reprinted in Oollection of Proclamations Published 
1391, pp. 6-6. 

“ See Ordinances No. 2 of 1896 (21 June), ‘The Civil Status Amendment Ordinance, 1896’, 
reprinted in Oollection of Ordinances Passed 1895, pp. 4-6 ; No. 4 of 1896 (26 June), ‘ The Rodrigues 
Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1896 ’, reprinted ibid. 1890, pp, 7-9 ; No. 9 of 1898 (2 Aug.), 
‘The Extension Ordinance 1808’, reprinted ibid. 1898, pp. 76-81; No. 16 of 1898 (2 Aug.), ‘The 
Correotion of Clerical Errors Ordinance 1898’, reprinted ibid., pp. 94^6 ; No. 29 of 1898 (22 Sept.), 
‘Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance 1898’, reprinted ibid., pp. 142-6 ; No. 29 of 1899 (30 Oot.), 
‘Tlie Correotion of Clerical Errors Ordinance, 1899’, reprinted ibid. 1899, pp. 77-8; No. 13 of 
1902 (16 July), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinanoo 1902’, reprinted ibid. 1902, pp. 46-7 ; 
No. 40 of 1902 (26 Dec.), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1902 (No. 2)’, reprinted ibid., 
pp. 176-6; No. 46 of 1902 (28 Jan. 1903), ‘The Law Revision Ordinance, 1902’, reprinted ibid., 
pp. 207-99; No. 46 of 1002 (28 Jan. 1003), ‘The Law Amendment Ordinance 1902’, reprinted 
ibid., pp, 300-47 ; No. 23 of 1903 (10 Oct.), ‘The Municipality Ordinance, 1903’, reprinted ibid. 
1903, pp. 76-170; No. 25 of 1903 (20 Oct.), ‘The Promissory Oaths (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1903’, reprinted ibid., pp. 197-202; No. 13 of 1904 (5 Oot.), ‘The Law Revision Ordinance, 1904’, 
roimnted ibid. 1904, pp. 58-63; No. 3 of 1912 (29 June), ‘The Audit (Transfer of Powers) Amend- 
ment Ordinance, 1912’, reprinted ibid. 1912, pp. 4^-6 ; No. 23 of 1912 (30 Nov.), ‘ The Civil Status 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1912’, reprinted ibid., pp. 65-6; No. 28 of 1912 (17 Deo.), ‘The Civil 
Status (Indian Marriages) Amendment Ordinance, 1912’, reprinted ibid., pp. 75-81 ; No. 23 of 
1913 (27 Sept.), ‘The Bench Constitution and District Magistrates (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1913’, reprinted ibid. 1913, pp. 106-110; No. 36 of 1914 (6 Deo.), ‘The Civil Status (Christian 
Marriages) Amendment Ordinance, 1914’, reprinted ibid. 7914, pp. 110-16 ; No, 24 of 1916 (30 
Nov.), ‘Tlio Civil Status (Validating) Ordinance, 1916’, reprinted ibid. 1915, pp. 67-8; No. 26 of 
1915 (14 Deo.), ‘Tlie Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1916’, reprinted ibid., p. 70; No. 17 
of 1920 (1 May), ‘The Stamps (Amendment) Ordinance, 1920’, reprinted ibid. 1920, pp. 17-18; 
No. 9 of 1934 (29 Mar.), 'Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934’, reprinted ibid. 1934, pp. 
36-7 ; No. 39 of 1935 (10 Oot.), ‘Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935’, reprinted ibid. 1935, 
pp. 94-6; No. 18 of 1936 (10 June), ‘Civil Status (Christian Marriages) Amendment Ordinance, 
1936 ’, reprinted ibid. 1936, p. 60 ; No. 62 of 1946 (6 Oot.), ‘ Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinanoo, 
11046’. : \ , 

The Ordinance, ns it stood after the enactment of ‘The Stamps (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1020’, is reprinted in Laics of Mauritius (Reuifed to 1920), voUii, pp. 524-68. 
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visions for ensuring birth and death registration as they now stand are 
as follows : 

Registration Offices and Officers 

5. There shall be in Port Louis and in each district public oflices where births, 
marriages and deaths and other matters concerning the civil status of laersons shall 
be registered, which offices shall be called Civil Status Offices. 

(i. (1) The civil status office situated in Port Louis shall as heretofore be the 
Central Office of the Civil Status Department, and be called the Central Civil Status 
Office. 

(2) In each district there shall be a branch office which shall be called the 

Civil Status Office of according to the district. Such district office shall 

be situated in the District Court House of the district. In every district where there 
are or may be hereafter two or more District Courts, there shall be a district office 
in every such Court, and the clerks attached to such Court shall be civil status 
officers in the same manner as if such Court was the only District Court for the 
district. 

(3) The Governor in Executive Council may order that additional civil status 
offices be established in any district at such places, for such time and under such 
conditions as may seem fit, — and may appoint officers for such additional offices who 
shall receive such salaries as may be fixed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Council of Government. The Governor in Executive Council may abolish any such 
additional office. 

8. The Central Civil Status Office, and any branch, additional or other civil status 
office existing at the commencement of this Ordinance shall bo deemed the Central 
or a branch, additional or other civil status office referred to in this Ordinance. 

Registration of Births and Deaths 

In case of a birth the father or mother, any medical practitioner, mid- 
wife, or other person having been present at the birth, or the owner or 
occupier of the premi,ses in which the birth occurred shall within 45 days 
make a declaration concerning the birth before a civil status officer of the 
District. The father or mother who shall fail within three months to 
declare the birth shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs.lOO. 

The owner or occupier of any premises in which any death occurs shall 
within 24 hours give notice thereof to the civil status officer of his district 
and shall send two persons who have been present at the death, or in 
attendance during the last illness of the deceased, to declare such death. 
(No penalty is provided for a neglect of this duty.) 

Burials 

Whoever shall bury or otherwise dispose of any human body without 
having obtained a permit from a civil status officer shall be liable to a fine 
no1; exceeding Rs.600 or to imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Headings of Registration Forms 

Birth (Form I) : No. ; When born and where ; Name and Surname ; Sex ; 
Natnr.al or Legitimate ; Name and surname of Father or Mother, profes- 
sion and residence; Name and Surname of Informant, profession and 
residence ; Name and Surname of witnesses, profession and residence ; 
Marginal entries. ’ •* 
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Death (Form 11) : No. ; Date, Hour and Place of Death ; Name and 
Surname ; Age and Place of Birth ; Sex ; Profession and residence ; Whether 
married, a widower or rvidow ; Names and Surnames of witnesses ; Names 
and Surnames of Father and Mother, residence and profession ; Of what 
religious denomination ; Marginal entries. 

The Registrar General and the Assistant Registrar General are full-time 
officers, but the Registrar-General’s Department has to deal not only with 
‘Civil Status’ but also with ‘Registration and Mortgage’. The salary of 
the ‘Additional Civil Status Officers ’ (dispensers, postmasters, &c.) was as a 
rvde Rs.300,^ Registration of births and deaths and the search of registers 
are free of charge. Fees are to be paid only for every extract from or 
copy of an Act of the Civil Status (1.50 Rs.) and for registering any recti- 
fication of an Act of the Civil Status (1.50 Rs.). These fees are levied by 
means of stamps and accrue to the Treasury. 

When plague broke out in 1899 there was enacted, on 2 August, an 
Ordinance prescribing the issue of medical certificates of causes of death 
in such districts as the Governor may by Proclamation declare.^ The 
Governor, on 30 September, issued such a Proclamation covering Port 
Louis and five other townships.® The Ordinance was repealed by ‘The 
Sanitation Consolidating Ordinance, 1900’,* which was repealed by ‘The 
Public Health Ordinance, 1925’.® The provisions of this Ordinance which 
concern the civil status officers read as follows : 

Part IV (6). — Certificates of death 

fi8. The Governor may by Proclamation declare the districts, townships or areas 
to which the provisions of the following articles other than article 76 and following 
shall apply." 

09. In all districts, townships or areas proclaimed by the Governor under the 
preceding article, there shall be Medical Officers specially aiipointed by the Governor 
on the recommendation of the Director, with power to enquire into and report on 
the causes of death occurring within such districts, town.ships or areas; and for 
such pm-pose the said Medical Officers may enter any house, premises, building or 
room, and examine or cause to be examined any dead body therein. ... 

70. Notwithstanding any of the provisions of articles 92 to 103 of tho Civil Status 
Ordinance, 1890, no permit for burial shall be issued by any Civil Status Officer to 
whom the declaration is made of any death which has occurred in any district, 
township or area proclaimed as aforesaid, until a certificate, signed by a medical 
practitioner stating the cause or probable cause of death, has been deposited by the 
witnesses declaring the said death witli tho said Civil Status Officer. . . . 

1 See Blue Booh 1936 K, pp. 12-16 ; 1936 K, pp. 12-15 ; W37 K, pp. 13 -16 ; 1933 K, pp. 14 -17. 

" No. 12, ‘The Cei'lifiuutoa of llenth Ordinance, 1899’, reprinted in Ordinances Passed 1399, 
pp. 30-3. This Ordinance was amended by No. 23 (14 Sept.), ‘ The Ccrtiiicates of I )eath, { Aineivd- 
mont) Ordinance, 1899’, i-eprintod ibid., pp. 65-7. 

® No. 42, reprinted in Prodaimlions PiMished 1S99, p. 64. 

* No. 21 of 1900 (26 Sept.), ‘An Ordimince to consolidate and amend tho Sanitation Ordirianoe.s 
passed during the years 1899 and 1900’, reprinted in Laws of Mauritius {Hevisedto 1920), Tol. v, 
pp. 3039-54. 

" No. 47 of 1925 (31 Deo.), ‘An Ordinance to lualre provision for the pubiio health’, reprinted in 
Laws of Mauritius (1921-19S9), 'gTp. SOQ-SQ. 

- See Proclamation No. 29 of 1019 (12. July), reprinted in Statutory Regulations, Rules, ikn., 
vol, ii, p. 1499. : . . . p " 
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72. Where no medical certificate, as required by article 70, is produced to the 
Civil Status Officer at the time of the declaration of death, he shall report the death 
to the Medical Officer appointed under article 69, who shall make such enquii-y and 
examination as to the cause of death as he may deem necessary, and shall issue the 
certificate as to the cause or probable cause of death required by article 70. 

Provided that if for any cause no medical certificate is produced within twenty- 
four hom’s after death, it shall be lawful for the Sanitary Authority or the Sanitary 
Inspector of the district on the report of the Civil Status Officer to authorise the 
issue of the permit of burial. 

73. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall affect the powers of the Director 
mider article 92 (2) of the Civil Status Ordinance, 1890. 

76. When a death has occurred in any part of the Colony which has not been 
proclaimed under article 68, the Civil Status Officer shall, before registering such 
death, make enquiries from the persons declaring the same and from such other 
persons as he may deem expedient as to the cause or probable cause of death. If 
the Civil Statas Officer is of opinion that there is reason to suspect that the death 
was duo to infectious or contagious disease he shall forthwith report the same to the 
Sanitary Authority or to the Sanitary Inspector of the district, who may thereupon 
exercise all the powers conferred on them, or either of them, by this Part. 

The number of areas in which the cause of death was to be certified was 
increased by Proclamations of 1 June 1909^ and 24 January 1914,2 but 
both Proclamations were repealed by a Proclamation of 22 May 1919,® 

‘ whereas it is expedient to dispense, temporarily, with the certificates of 
deaths However, a Proclamation of 12 July* reintroduced the issue of 
certificates in the 6 townships and 13 villages where it had been prescribed 
before 22 May 1919. Finally a Proclamation of 26 December 1939® re- 
voked the Proclamation of 12 July 1919. ‘Since then no medical certifi- 
cates of any kind has been required. ’® 

In 1925 there was passed ‘An Ordinance to provide for the early notifi- 
cation of births ’J Tins Ordinance has been amended twice.® It now reads 
as follows : 

1. This Ordmance may be cited as ‘The Notification of Births Ordinance, 1925’. 

2. — (1) This article shall apply to any child which has issued forth from its 
mother after the expiration of the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy, whether alive 
or dead. 

(2) Wlienever a child shall be born (as defined in the preceding paragraph), it 
shall be the duty of any person in attendance upon the mother at the time of, or 
within six hours after, the birth, to give notice of the birth within thirty-six hours 
thereof at the nearest laolioo station, in the manner provided by this article, and 
stating : — 

[а) the date, time and place of the birth ; 

(б) whether the child was born alive and was alive at the time of notification ; 

' No. 19, reprinted in Proclamations Published 2909, pp. 23-4. 

“ No. 4, reprinted ibid. 1914, pg. 6-6. 

^ No. 20, reprinted in Prodamaiions and Ooveniment Notifications 1919, p. 14. 

’* No. 29, reprinted ibid., pp. 18-19. , 

^ No. 44, reprinted in Proclamations and Qovetnmmt Notices Published 1939, p. 39. 

® Banldne, Report on Health Conditions in Mauritius {IQdi), p. 6. 

’ No. 14 of 1925 (5 May), ‘The Notification of Births Ordinance, 1925’, reprinted in Ordinances 
Passed 1935, pp. 26-8. 

® See Ordinances No. 33 of 1926 (30 Deo.), ‘The Notification of Births (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1926’, reprinted ibid. 1926, pp. 69-70, and No. 38 of 1927 (6 Dec.), ‘The Notification of Births 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1927 ’, reprinted ibid. 1927, pp. 70-1. The Ordinance as it stands to-day 
is reprinted in Laws of Mauritius *1921-1929), pp.-«02-4. . 
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(c) the name and address of the informant; 

(d) the name and address of the Nurse, Midwife or Labour Attendant {if any) 
who conducted the labour. 

Provided that in the case of births in prisons, hospitals, orphanages, barracks, or 
quarantine stations, the duty to give such notice shall lie on the officer in charge of 
the establishment in which the birth took place. 

(3) Notice under this ai-ticle may be given verbally or by posting a prepaid letter 
or postcard addressed to the officer in charge of the police station giving the neces- 
sary iiiforination of the birth, or by delivering a written notice of the birth at such 
police station. 

(4) Any person who fails to give notice of a birth in accordance with this article 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred rupees. 

Provided that a person shall not be Uatale to a penalty under this provision if he 
satisfies the Court that he had reasonable grounds to believe that notice had been 
duly given by some other person. 

(6) Any person giving notice imder this Ordinance who makes a false statement 
which he knows to bo false shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred 
riijjees (Rs.COO) and to imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

3. The notification required to be made under the preceding article shall be in 
addition to, and not in substitution for, the requirements of any law relating to the 
registration of births. 

4. — (1) The Officers in charge of Police Stations shall forward daily the notifica- 
tions received by them to the Government Medical Officer of the district, except in 
the case of notifications received in the district of Port Louis which shall be for- 
warded to the Medical Officer of Health for Port Louis. 

(2) The Government Medical Officers and the Medical Officer of Health for Port 
Louis shall keep a register wherein shall be entered daily all notifications forwarded 
to them in accordance with the preceding paragraph. 

6. — (1) The Governor in Executive Council may make regulations for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

(2) Such regulations may provide that any breach thereof shall be punishable by 
a fine not exceeding five hundred rupees. 

(3) Such regulations shall be laid on the table of the Oounoil. 

The motives for passing this Ordinance were as follows : 

Tinder existing legislation a delay of 46 days is granted for the registration of 
births. The necessity from the public health point of view, of making compulsory 
the early notifioation of births has been urged very strongly. Close and immediate 
investigation of factors affecting the life of the community is extremely difficult 
and unavoidably delayed otherwise.'^ 

It is doubtful, however, whether notification can be really called 'com- 
pulsory’ as long as only 'any person in attendance upon the mother at the 
time of, or within six hours after, the birth’ is obliged to give such notice. 
The Civil Code prescribed that declarations of births should be made 
within 3 days. This time limit was extended to 15 days by the Supplemen- 
tary Decree of 23 October 1805, to 1 month by the Ordinance of 20 
April 1.853, and to 45 days by the Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1898. ‘The necessity from the public health point of view, of making com- 
pulsory the early notification of births’ would probably be met more 
effectively by reducing the uimeeeasarily long time limit for the declara-. 
tion of births.^ 

: ^ Medical Report 1924, 2. 

® In .1019-33 the numbers of live-bom infants -ffhose births had not been registered when they 
died were ],182, 1,082, 1,237, 1,102, 1,109, 1,142, 1,099, 864, 917, 064, 864, 1,050, 1,024, 742, and 
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Birth and death registration were incomplete prior to the 1870s, and 
they are not yet accurate. The data concerning causes of death are worth- 
less, and the statement made by the Registrar-G-eneral in 1872 that ‘the 
births and deaths of some Creole Indians, number at present uncertain, 
have been registered as belonging to the general population’^ holds still 
true to-day. Whether the total numbers of births and deaths ‘ may be 
regarded as substantially accurate’^ it is difficult to tell. Dr. Andrew 
Balfour in his brilliant Report on Medical and Sanitary Matters in Mauri- 
tius 1921 wa,s very aGeptioal: 

There can be little doubt that a considerable number of births are not registered, 
while a few fallacies have been discovered in the death retm-ns. Mr. Walter refers to 
these in his Parliamentary® Report on the Census made on May 20th, 1921. He thinks 
the coinjparatively large difference, i.e., 11,001, between the estimated and censused 
poiDulation for the whole Island suggests the possibility of errors in registration. 

By these he means errors of omission or commission inadvertently made by the 
public over which the registration department has no control.* 

But the fact that the estimated population lagged considerably behind 
the actual population in 1921 cannot be taken as evidence that birth 
records were more incomplete than death records, any more than the fact 
that the estimated population was much larger than the actual population 
in 1931 can be taken as evidence that death records were more incom- 
plete than birth records. What may at first sight seem more suspicious 
are the great fluctuations in the yearly numbers of births. When the 
general death-rate and some special mortality rates dropped very much 
in 1932, the Medical and Health Department, it is true, said: 

These figures are interesting as shewing the great fluctuations to which the vital 
statistics of the Colony are liable. This tendency is always present in statistics which 
deal with fairly small numbers ; the colonial population is a small statistical unit 
when compared with other coimtries, and its statistics are apt to be luiduly sensitive.® 

But this comment is not to the point. An island with 400,000 inhabi- 
tants is a fairly large statistical unit. Fluctuations of the same size as those 
in the general death-rate and the infant mortality rate of Mauritius are 
to be found in countries with many millions of people. On the other hand, 
it may seem unbelievable that the number of births actually dropped in 
1932 to 10,266, after having oscillated in 1897-1930 between 12,669 and 
16,646. 

If the argument of the Medical Department were correct, one would 
expect much greater oscillations in the birth figures of the General Popula- 
tion than in those of the Indian population because the latter is very much 
larger than the former. But the contrary is true. The numbers of Indian 
births recorded in 1930-2 were 8,163, 7,317, and 6,244, after having 
oscillated in 1897-1929 between 8,870 and 11,267. The numbers of births 

820 respectively (see Jle.pm't of the Registrar General 1919, pp. 2-3 ; 1920, pp, 2-3 ; 1921, p. 3 ; 1922, 
pp. 2-3 ; 1923, p. 3 ; 192:1, p. 3 ; 192S, p. 3 ; 1926, p. 3 ; 1927, p. 3 ; 1928, p. 3 ; 1929, p. 3 ; 1930, p. 3 ; 
1931, p. 3 ; 1932, p. 5 ; 1933, p. 6). No figures have been published for recent years. 

* Papers relating to Colonial Possessions 1873, Part II, p. 47. Sea also ibid., p. 48. 

^ Medical Report 1938, p. V3. ® , Should read ‘PreHminary’. 

* Balfour, p. 14. See also p. 784 above. , ^ Medical Report 1932, p. Q, 

n 3i 
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recorded among the General Population oscillated in 1869-1946 between 
3 577 and 6,278, The drop in the number of Indian births in 1930-2 was in 
fact amazing. But it may have been genuine, since the number of Indian 
infants ascertained at the 1931 census was also extraordinarily small. I, 
therefore, see no good reason to doubt that both birth and death registra- 
tion have been fairly complete for many decades.^ 

As regards still-births there is no evidence that registration is more 
defective than that of live births. The Report on the Medical and Health 
Department for 1922, it is true, stated: ‘Unfortunately registration of 
stiU-births is not compulsory and the total number of still-births in 
Mauritius probably greatly exceeds [the official] figures.’^ But a slip 
attached to this Report contained the following Corrigendum: ‘The state- 
ment as regards the non-registration of stiU-births was written under a 
misapprehension. Registration is required by Ordinance No. 26 of 1890.’ 
The Report for 1924 .suggested even that the number of still-births may be 
overstated: 

There is no legal definition of still -birth in Mauritius, either laid down in the Law 
or Civil Code. As a result of investigations made, it appears that errors oooasionally 
arise in respect of children, born alive and dying a few minutes after, who are 
declared and registered as still-births.® 

VI. Birth and Death Statistics 

According to Annonces, Afficfies et Avis Divers pour les Colonies des Isles 
de France et de there occurred in Mauritius in 1773 among the 

white population 121 baptisms and 297 bm’ials;*^ and in 1774 among the 
white population 93 baptisms and 180 burials, and among the black 
population 670 baptisms and 864 burials.® 

Vital statistics for the free population seem to have been compiled 
regularly since the appointment of civil commissaries as registrars.’ 

* In so far as registration is incomplete this may be due in part to inadequacy of the Civil 
Statiis Ordinance which considers registration as a privilege rather than as a duty. The vast 
majority of Indian children are ‘illegitimate’. If the mother of an iUegitimato oliild fails to declare 
the birth within 3 months slie is liable to a flue not exceeding Bs.lOO. Tills will be an incenti ve for 
her to declare the birth within 3 months, and smce a birth wliich has not been declared within 
4.') days sliall not be registered except on payment of a flue nob exceeding Es.2, the mother will 
be apt to declare the birth within this time limit. But there is no incentive whatsoever for the 
other persons who, instead of the mother, may declare a birth, since they are not liable to a penalty 
if they fail to do so, and since the birth of a child more than 3 months old cannot be registered 
except on payment of a fine not exceeding Rs.SO. It would, therefore, not be surprising at all if 
many children whoso mothers die soon after their delivery were not registered. 

The provisions ensuring registration of deaths are still more defective. The owner or oooupier 
of the premises in which a death occurs is bound to give notice thereof to the civil status officer. 
But if he fails to do so he is not liable to a penalty. The only safeguard for registration of deaths 
is that a heavy penalty is provided for burying a deceased person before having registered the 
death. ® Medical Report 1922, p. 2. 

® Ibid. 1024, p. 5. The ‘Notification of Births Ordinance, 1925’ does not prevent such errors, 
sineo it merely states that its provisions shall apply ‘to any child rvhich has issued forth from its 
mother after the expiration of the twenty-eighth week of pregnancy, whether alive or dead’. 

■* First issued on 13 Jan, 1773.. . 

“ See No. 2 of 1774 (12 Jon.), p. 6. The figures for the black population were omitted as being 
too defective. 

: ; ® . Sob No, 1 of 1775 (4 Jan,), p^. 2^ 

’ See p. 840 above. This was not true of tho-slave population- untU 1825; see pp. 842-3 above. 
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D’Unienville gives (1) for the periods 1804-16, 1817-24, 1804-24, and 
1825-9, separately for the white and the free coloured population, the 
average yearly numbers of births and deaths in each District ; (2) for the 
period 1804-24, separately for the white and the free coloured population, 
the total numbers of deaths by sex and age (under 1, 1-5, 6-10, &c.) in 
Port Louis and elsewhere ; (3) for the year 1829, for each District, the births 
by sex among the whites, the free coloured, and the slaves, the deaths of 
men, women, boys, and girls among the whites and the free coloured, and 
the deaths of slaves by sex4 


Table 50. Births amd Deaths of Free Population,, Mauritius 1804-29 



1804-24* 

Porti-Louis . I 2,873 1 104-5 I 74-6 I 36 I 20 I 4,282 I 257 I C3-8 I 60 I 15 

Eisewhero . . 4,231 112-2 60-8 27 14 5,137 208-3 j 50-4 | 41 10 

Total . . I 7,106 I 210-7 | 135-4 | 30 f 19 [ 9,419 \ 405-3 j 114-2 | 40 | 12 

1804-16** 

Port-Louis . I 2,730 I 105-5 I 05-3 I 39 I 24 I 3,050 I 234 I 44-2 I 77 I 14 

ElsBwhei-e . . 4,009 105-0 &3 20 | 10 | 4,224 | 183-4 55-1 43 13 

Total . . I 0,746 | 211-1 | 128-3 | 31 | 19 | 7,274 | 417-4 | 99-3 | 57 1 14 

1817-219 

Port-Loiiis . I 3,100 I 102-9 I 89-0 I 33 I 29 I 0,283 I 294-4 I 96 I 47 I 15 

Elsinvliere . . 4,692 117-1 66-3 26 12 0,022 254 44-6 38 7 

Total . . ! 7,692 | 220 \ 145-9 | 29 1 19 1 12,905 \ 548-4 | 140-0 [ 42 | 11 

1825-9* 

PorlrLoiiis . I 3,307 I 119-4 I 127-6 I 35 I 38 I 8,002 I 350-6 I 242-0 I 44 I 30 

Elsfiwhoi-e . , 4,675 115-6 62-6 25 13 8,423 359 74-0 43 9 

"Total. . . 8,072 | 235 | 190-2 29 | 24 j 16,425 709-6 | 317-2 | 43 j 19 

* See D’Unienvillo, Stathtiijiie He I’Isle Maurice (18381, vol. i, pp. 56, 79-80, 100, 126, 160, 178-9, 202-3, 
222, 239; vol.iv,Table.s 41-3. 

For average yearly births anil death-s, see ibid., vol. i, pp. 64, 76, 97, 122-3, 147, 176, 200, 220, 236-7. 
1 have derived the moan population from the figures entered imder 1801-24 and 1817-24. 

9 For average yearly births and deaths, .see ibid., pp. 55, 79, 99-100, 125, 149-50, 178, 202, 222, 239. I 
have entered the mean population of 1817 .md 1 Jan. 1825, a.s given ibid., vol. iv, Tables 19, 37. 

* For average yearly births and deaths, see ibid., vol. i, pp. a3-4, 80-7, 100, 131, 155, 183-4, 207, 227, 244. 
I have entered the mean population of 1 Jan. 1825 and 1830, as given ibid., vol. iv. Tables 37, 51. 

A ‘Return’, signed by Governor Farquhar on 22 July 1822, gives separ- 
ately for the white and the free coloured population the births and deaths 
by sex for each year from 1812 to 1821^ and for January to March 1822. 

The Blue Booh for 1832 shows the births and deaths among Government 
Slaves in 1814-32.3 

A ‘ Return of the free Blacks and Coloured Population ’ shows the num- 
bers of births and deaths among the free coloured pojiulation in 1821-6.*^ 

1 See Tables 60, 51, 67. ** See Table 62. 

’See Table 63. -v . * See Table 64. 
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Table 61 . Deaths of Free Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 1804-2P 


While I Coloured, 



I See D’Unionville, 8iaiisiique de Vide Maurice (1838), vol. iv, Tables 42 and 43. 


Table 62. Births and Deaths of Free Population, Mauritius 1812-2P 



^ See Papers and Betiims rdaling to the Slave Population of Dominica, &c., and Mauritius 
(1823), p. 127. 


Table 53. Births and Deaths of Oovernment Slaves, Mauritius 18.14-32^ 



^ See Blue Booh 1832, p. 291. See also Betums of the Number of Slaves belonging to Oovernment 
(rf tte Mowtos, Mar. 1828, pp. 26^6. * ■ ; . 
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The Blue Booh for 1825 gives, separately for the whites and the free 
coloured, the deaths by sex and years of age in 1826.^ 

The Almanach de L’lle de Maurice for 1837* gives for each year from 
1825 to 1835 the births by sex and the deaths by sex and quinquennial 
age-groups among the free population.® The Almanach for 1838 gives for 
the five years from 1 February 1832 to 31 January 1837 the yearly inter- 
ments (excluding slaves and Indian immigrants) at the Cemetery of Port 
Louis, distinguishing men, women, and children, both among the free and 
the apprentice population.^ 

The Blue Boohs for 1824-34 (and the Broivn Books fov 1826-31) show, as 
a rule, for each District, the births and deaths by sex among the white, 
the free coloured, and the slave population in 1824-9, and among the 
total free and the slave population in 1830-4.® The data are given in a 
haphazard fashion; sometimes the free persons are omitted and some- 
times the slaves ; the distinction by sex is often lacking, and for some years 
figures are given only for the whole Colony.® 

The Blue Books for 1835 and 1836 show the total number of births and 
deaths in each District excluding the apprentice population and the 
Indian immigrants. The Blue Books for 1837-40 give the same data in- 
cluding the apprentice (and ex-api^rentice) population. The Blue Boohs 
for 1841-60 give in addition numbers of births and deaths among the 
Indian immigrants and usually also among the immigrants from Mada- 
gascar, and from the Malay Coast and China.'' 

The Blue Book for 1851 gives only the total number of births and deaths 
for the whole island, but the Beport on the Blue Book shows for each Dis- 
trict, separately for the General, the Ex-apprentice, and the Immigrant 
Pojjulation, the births and deaths by sex. The Blue Boohs for 1862-8 give 

^ See Blue Book 1S2S, p. 230. I have not reproduced those figures. 

® See Martin, Statistics of the Colonies (1839), p. 604. I had no access to the early Almanacs. 

* See Table 60. Martin does not describe the population covered in this table. Major Tullooh 
says that the figures refer to the ‘white resident population’ (Statistical Reports on the Sickness, 
Mortality, dh Invaliding, among the troops in Western Africa, &o., 1840, p. 4o). Meldrum, on the 
other hand, says (p. 118) that the table shows ‘the births and deaths among the white and coloured 
populations’, but adds that it ‘does not comprise the deaths among the “apprentis”, who were 
not borne on the registers of the free population until after 1836’. It certainly also excluded the 
slaves. 

■* See Table 68. “ See Table 65. 

^ The figures for the free population in the Blue Books differ in part considerably from those 
in the Almanac. 



Some of the figures in the Blue Books are evidently defective ; it is, for example, impossible that 
in 1830 the free population outside Port Louis, which was nearly 14,000, could have suffered only 
74 deaths. (For the Eempart’s River District, with a free population of 1,670, there are listed 63 
births and only 3 deaths.) But apparently the compilation in the Almanac is also not accurate, 
the totals reproduced above differing for some years from the detailed figures in Table 56. 

’ See Table 00. ' / ’ 
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Table 64. Births and Deaths of Free Coloured Population, Mauritius 
1821-6^ 


Births . 
Deaths 


i&n 


1822 


1823 


1824 


1825 


1826 


572 

106 


643 

167 


608 

260 


514 

224 


603 

359 


610 

364 


' See ‘Return of the free Blacks and Coloured Population’, Returns from all Oohnies in the 
West hulks and the. Isle of France (1828), p. 109. As the Return is dated 1 Oct. 1820, the figures 
for 1826 must be incomplete (though the number of deaths is larger than in the Blue Book-, see 
Table 66). 


Table 66 . Births and Deaths, Mauritius 1824-3P 



I Births 

1 Deaths 



Free 




Free 




White 

Coloured 

Slaves 


White 

Coloured 

Slaves 


Year 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

Total 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

Total 




J 

Port Lo 

nrs 




1826 

124 

362 



106 

180 



1827 



189 180 

758 



299 185 

728 

1828 



226 232 

1,347 



242 234 

1,376 

1829 

78 76 

206 209 

228 231 

1,06U 

86 69 ; 

120 149 

317 181 

948” 

1830 

311 

284 240 

836 

185 

400 279 

864 ■ 

1831 

630 

394 

924 

504 

472 

976 

1832 

620' 



677 



1833 

610 

467 

1,088 

468 

636 

994 

1834 

669 

440 

1,009 

673 

746 

1,419 





Mauriti 





1824 

192 

514 



173 

224 



1826® 

107 108 

299 304 

183 174 

1,176 

123 84 

146 214 

980 002 

2,208 . ^ 

1820* 

126 112 

393 356 

608 638 

2,233 

99 57 

106 128 

1,068 587 

2,036 

1827 



685 712 

2,180 



1,217 666 

2,137 

1828 



816 796 

4,027 



1,394 862 

4,760 

1829 : 

140 143 

431 427 

859 817 

2,841 

120 78 

168 206 

1,451 818 

2,868” 

1830 

1 650 

767 776 

2,198 

259 1 

1,347 801 

2,407 










1831 

942 

1,416 

2,368 

035 

1,870 

2,506 

1832 1 

s 

159 1 

1,666 

1 2,624 

687 

2,230 

2,917 

1833 I 

1,178 

1,608 

2,786 

619 

1,942 

2,561 

1834 

1 1,060 

1,753 

2,813 

896 

2,709 

3,606 


' kSee for 1824-6 Blue Book 1824, p- 143, 1825, p. 228, 1826, foUo 138, 1827, p. 328 ; for 1827-9 
ibid. 1828, pp. 408-9, 1829, pp. 617-18, Brovm Book July to Bee. 1827, July to Bee. 1828, July to 
Dec. 1829, Sections ‘Population’, and Table above; for 1830-4 Blue Booh 1830, pp. 498-602, 
1831, pp. 401-9, 7532, pp. 434-9, i«33, foUos 212-15, 7334, p)p. 263-6. 

“ Including apprentices. 

“ ‘The Births and deaths, among the slave Population, as contained in the above return, must 
be considered as very mcorrect, the, owners having hitherto been very irregular in making their 
deolarationSk’ 

It is not quite clear whether the figures fo" slaves refer to i826 or 1 827. 
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Table 56. Deaths of Free Population by Sex and Age, Mauritius 
1825-S5^ 


Age 

Years 

1825 

me 

1827 

1S28 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

183d 

1835 

0-5 

96 

60 

62 

82 

Male 

74 

113 

114 

101 

108 


147 

6 10 

3 

4 

3 I 

8 

13 

3 

4 

6 

11 

17 

13 

10-16 

4 

3 

6 

5 

8 

6 

6 

4 

9 

10 

6 

10-20 

10 

5 

11 '1 

11 

11 

12 

11 

11 

2 

10 

13 

20-6 

7 

9 

21 

13 

25 

10 

28 

18 

IS 

12 

26 

20-30 

11 

19 

! 9 

29 

20 

21 

17 

19 

12 

20 

30 

30-6 

13 

17 

21 


20 

32 

15 

14 

19 

26 

18 

36-40 

20 

16 

16 

14 

22 

27 

16 

17 

16 

23 

24 

40-6 

17 

18 

7 

16 

23 

18 

11 

18 

16 

21 

17 

46-00 

11 

16 

20 

24 

26 

12 

18 

16 

10 

16 

16 

60-6 

12 

10 

! 17 

17 

16 

21 

14 

16 

19 

13 

17 

66-60 

1 12 

11 

15 

20 

22 

17 

10 

13 

18 

12 

24 

60-6 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

17 

19 

14 

13 

14 

14 

66-70 

16 

10 

16 

10 

9 

14 

12 

9 

6 

15 

12 

70-5 

11 

8 

' 6 

14 

7 

3 

8 

10 

7 

13 

16 

76-80 

11 

4 

7 

13 

7 

6 

7 

8 

6 

11 

6 

80-5 

4 

3 

5 

8 

3 

8 

6 

10 

7 

9 

4 

86-90 

1 


4 

3 

3 

— 

2 

3 

3 

1 


Over 00 

4 

— 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

3 

Total 

274 

223 

260 

I 321 

322 

341 

316 

307 

296 

466 

1 406 

0-6 1 

94 

44 

62 

66 

FemaU 

86 

105 

88 

84 1 

111 

208 1 

131 

6-10 1 

10 

6 

16 

9 


3 

7 

8 1 

11 

23 1 

14 

10-16 

9 

2 

4 

2 

10 

7 

9 

4 

8 

10 

9 

16-20 

22 

8 

11 

11 

15 

8 

14 

7 

22 

15 

11 

20-6 

20 

17 

23 

19 

25 

21 

20 

10 

22 

24 

24 

26-30 

16 

18 

19 

21 

16 

23 

17 

19 

14 

24 

24 

30-5 

16 

13 

23 

19 

13 

20 

31 

29 

18 

20 

26 

35-40 

16 

12 

14 

11 

18 

16 

20 

22 

17 

21 

21 

•tO-5 

16 

8 

9 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 

16 

14 

16 

45-50 

17 

7 

10 

16 

7 

13 

9 

8 

14 

15 

16 

60-6 

7 

11 

15 

18 

12 

22 

16 

16 

10 

13 

16 

05-60 

12 

5 

9 


10 

11 

9 

10 

7 

12 

10 

60-6 

10 

12 

10 

13 

10 

14 

12 

18 

8 

11 

18 

65-70 

6 

7 

2 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

7 

16 

70-6 

2 

7 

5 

7 

6 

3 

15 

6 

4 

10 

6 

70-80 

4 

7 

4 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

11 

9 

80-6 

4 

2 

4 

6 

4 

5 

8 

6 

1 

4 

7 

86-90 

1 


1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 


Over 90 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

7 

4 

Total 

282 

187 

234 

241 

262 

294 

297 

270 

297 

451 

371 


1 Martin, Statiatica of the CdUmiea of the British Empire (1839), p. 504. 
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either no figures at all, or merely, for each District, the total numbers of 
births and deaths. The Blue Books for 1859-67 give for each year the same 
detailed classification of births and deaths as the Report on the Blue Book 
for 1851.1 

Meldrum gives for each year from 1831 to 1860 the total number of 
births and deaths.® 


Table 57. Births and Deaths, Mauritius 1829^ 



1 See D'lJnienvilio, Stalisiiiue de I'Iste Maurice (1838), vol. i, pp. 61-3, 85-6, 101-6, lSO-1, 154-6, 182-3, 
20B-7, 226-7, 213-4. Figures lor the apprentice population are given only for Port Louis. 

“ Including 14 among apprentieea. 

® Including 18 men mid 4 boys among apprentices. 

* Including 10 among apprentices. 

“ Including 9 women and 6 girls among apprentices. 


Table 68. Interments at the Cemetery of Port Louis, 1 February 1832 
to 31 JanvM-y 1837^ 




Free 



Apprentices 



Period 

Men 

Women | 

Children 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Ghild-ren 

Total 

Total 

Feb. 1832 to 
Jan. 1833 

240 

128 

201 

669 

J 

161 

272 

784 

1.363 

Feb. 1833 to 
Jan. 1834 

206 

127 

224 

667 

308 

186 

348 

841 

1.S08 

Feb. 1834 to 
Jan. 1835 

257 

170 

377 

804 

313 

212 

473 

998 

1,802 

Feb. 1835 to 
Jan. 1836 

246 

194 

249 

688 

260 

173 

364 

787 

1,476 

Feb. 1836 to 
Jan. 1837 

303 

188 

286 

777 

311 

170 

325 

806 

1,683 


* Seo Martin, Statistics of the Colonies (1839), p. S04. The meaning of the term ‘Apprentices’ 
in this table is not clear. There were few apprentices prior to the abolition of slavery on 1 February 
1835, After that date they were much more numerous than the free persons. 


The Mauritius Almanac for 1869 gives (1) for each year from 1834 to 
1807 the births and deaths by sex among the (immigrant) Indian popula- 
tion, and (2) for each year from 1861 to 1867, for each District, separately 
for the General and the Indian Population, the births and deaths by sex, 
and the still-births.® 

■ ^ See Table 61. , 

“ See Table 69, columns ‘Total Population’. These figures are on the whole more satisfactory 
than those in the Blue Boofo.. .Meldram reports (p. 134): ‘. . . the Eegistrar General was good 
enough to direct some of his Assistants to compile from the records of the Civil Status Oilioe 
statements of the births and deaths in 1836-36 and 1853-58, and these statements filled up some 
of the principal gaps.’ 

“ See Tables 69, 62. The figures differ in paft essentially from those shown in the Blue Books. 
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Table 59. Births and Deaths, Mauritius 1831-60^ 



[ Births 

1 Deaths 

Total 

population 

1 Indian 

1 population 

Total 

population 

popui2on 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1831 

2,368 

— 

_ 

— 

2,496 



_ 

1832 

2,624 



— 

2,917 

— 

— 

— 

1833 

2,786 

— 

— 

— 

2,561 



— 



1834 

2,829 

— 

— 

— 

3,714 

1 

' 

1 

1835 

2,181 

2 

— 

2 

3,367 

6 

— 

6 

1836 

2,910 

1 

1 

2 

3,020 

64 

4 

68 

1837 

2,726 

1 

4 

5 

3,862 

300 

4 

304 

1838 

2,674 

19 

32 

61 

3,633 

607 

28 

635 

1839 

3,120 

37 

41 

78 

4,483 

889 

46 

936 

1840 

3,872 

70 

76 

146 

3,464 

496 

38 

633 

1841 

3,821 

72 

87 

169 

4,760 

413 

44 

467 

1842 

3,770 

94 

86 

180 

4,760 

373 

45 

418 

1843 

4,471 

109 

91 

200 

4,993 

1,094 

129 

1,223 

1844 

4,192 

236 

213 

448 

8,737 

3,862 

238 

4,100 

1846 

4,408 

346 

369 

706 

6,198 

2,100 

262 

2,362 

1846 

6,045 

629 

477 

1,006 

6,306 

1,447 

298 

1,745 

1847 

6,188 

664 

625 

1,289 

4,764 

1,171 

295 

1,466 

1848 

6,133 

662 

643 

1,296 

4,403 

1.215 

289 

1,604 

1849 

6,069 

687 

627 

1,314 

6,236 

1,220 

296 

1,616 

1860 

6,281 

676 

650 

1,326 

6,647 

1,350 

366 

1,706 

1861 

6,288 

737 

670 

1,407 

4,890 

1,249 

331 

1,680 

1862 

6,776 

920 

774 

1,700 

6,591 

1,594 

404 

2,068 

1863 

6,864 

974 

960 

1,934 

6,192 

2,076 

484 

2,660 

1864 

6,364 

1,096 

972 

2,067 

17,978 

4,617 

781 

6,298 

1866 

6,931 

1,183 

1,096 

2,279 

7,269 

2,727 

687 

3,414 

1866 

6,076 

1,329 

1,278 

2,607 

11,312 

3,966 

923 

4,878 

1867 

7,110 

1,476 

1,483 

2,968 

6,107 

2,074 

743 

2,817 

1868 

7,644 

1,619 

1,644 

3,263 

7,242 

2,582 

902 

3,674 

1869 

8,276 

2,089 

2,018 

4,107 

9,179 

4,076 

1,336 

6,411 

1860 

9,737 

2,978 

2,787 

6,766 

9,806 

3,842 

1,442 

5,284 


^ See for Indian Population The Mauritius Almavae 1S69, pp. 130-3 ; for totsd Population 
Meldrmn, p. 135. The birth figures for the total population are the same as in the Blue Books for 
1831-3, 1837-9, 1812-52, and 1856; this is true also of the death figures for 1832-3, 1837-9, 
18-12 -3, 1848-52, and 1856. The birth figures for the Indian Population 1841-60 are all higher 
than in the Blue Books ; the same is true of the death figures except in 1849. 

'The Report 07i the Blue Boole for 1867 gives, for each District, for each 
year from 1861 to 1867, separately for the General and the Indian Popula- 
tion, the births and deaths by sex and the still-births.^ 

The Blue Books for 1868-70 give for each year from 1861 onwards, for 
eacli District, separately for the General and the Indian Population, 
revised figures for births and deaths, and the numbers of still-births.^ 

’ See Table 62. The figures differ in part essentially from those given in the Blue Books and in 
the Almanac. The Report on the Blue Book says i ‘ The figures in this Statement do not correspond 
with those in the Population Return appended to the Blue Book, in consequonoe of the Still- births 
having been separated from the total number of Deaths.’ But this does not explain the actual 
differences between the data given in the two documents. 

^ See Table 63. ^ 
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The Mauritius Almanac for 1921 gives (1) for each year from 1871 to 
1919, separately for the General and the Indian Population, the births by 
sex, the deaths by sex and age (under 1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-4, 
25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 65-64,65-74, 75 and over), and the still-births by sex. 
The annual Reports of the. Registrar General contain similar data also for 
subsequent years.’- 


Table 60. Births and Deaths, Mauritius 1835-50^ 


Year 

General population 

Indian 

population 


Port Zouis 

Elsewhere 

Total 

Birlhs 

Dmihs 

Births 

Beaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1835 

595 

582 

638 

300 

1,233 

882 



.. 


1836* 

708 

036 

1,170 

1,237 

1,878 

1,873 



.. 


1837 

1,293 

1,019 

1,432 

2,243 

2,725 

3,802 





1838 

1,3(X) 

1,591 

1,374 

1,942 

2,674 

3,533 





1839 

1,407 

2,236 

1,713 

2,247 

3,120 

4,483 





1840 

1,547 

1,672 

2,314 

1,783 

3,801 

3,455 





1841 

1,367 

1,980 

2,034 

2,264 

3,401 

4,244 

131 

342 

3,.532 

4,580 

1842 

1,540 

2,211 

2,123 

2,116 

3,669 

4,327 

99 

348 

3,770® 

4,760* 

1843 

1,558 


2,730 

2,251 


3,853 

183 

1,058® 

4,471 


1844 

1,522 

1,984 

2,262 

2,722 

3,784 

4,706 

407 

4,069 

4,192’ 

8,955® 

1845 

1,497 

1,936 

2,261 

1,955 

3,758 

3,891 

650 

2,228 

4,408 

6,194“ 

1846 

1,718 

1,750 

2,449 

1,570 

4,167 

3,329 

STSw 

l,676i» 

5,045 

5,CX)5 

1847 

1,637 

1,650 

2,308 

. 1,711 

3,915 

3,361 

1,243“ 

1,422“ 

5,188 

4,783 

1848 

1,590 

1,503 

2,280 

1,408 

3,870 

2,971 


1,432“ 

5,133 

4,403 

1849 

1,627 

1,864 

2,161 

1,795 

3,788 

3,059 

1,271“ 

1,570“ 

5,059 

5,235 

.1850 

1,606 

2,100 

2,356 

1,890 

4,022 

3,996 

1,259“ 

1,551“ 

5,281 

5,5-17 


1 SCO Blue Book 18SB, pp. 282-3; 1S36, tolios 142-3; 1837, folios l(i4-5; 1838, folios 133-^i; 1839, 
folios 132-3 ; mo, folios 178-9 ; 1841, pp. 232-3 ; 1842, pp. 322-3 ; 1843, pp. 314-15 ; 1844, pp. 206-7 ; 1843, 
pp. 234-5; 1846, pp. 192-3; 1847, pp. 220-1; 1848, pp. 220-1; 1849, pp. 286-7 ; pp. 258-9. Tbo 
figiiros for the General Population prior to 1841 possibly comprise the Indian Population. 

* ‘ Population not subjected to Ai)prenticeship.’ This applies undoubtedlj' also to 1885. 

“ Including 2 among Labourers frorti Madagascar. 

* Including 41 among Labourers from China and the Malay Coast, and 41 among I.abourei'KS from 
Madagascar. 

‘ ‘This number includes the Death Casualties . among the Chinese luid Madagascar Labourers in Port 
Louis.’ . : . 

“ Including 66 among Gluuesc, See., Labourers, and 16 among Madagascar Labourers. Cut see also 
footnote 6. 

’ Including 1 among Chinese &c Labourers. 

* Including 60 among Chinese &c Labourers and 20 among Madagascar Labourers. 

* Including 38 among Chinese Sec Labourers and 37 among Madagascar Labourers. 

“ ‘Indian Sc other Immigrant Labom'ers,’ 

‘Indian and other Immigrants.’ 

Death-rates for the total population have been published for every 
year from 1831 onwards.'^ They were computed for about six decades by 
relating the number of deaths to the population estimated at the end of the 
year, from the 1890s until 1934 to the population estimated at the begin- 
ning of the year, and ft-om 1934 on to the estimated mid-year population. 

^ 8oo Tables 04, 06. To save space I reproduce the details concerning the age of the deceased, 
only from 1019 onwards and oiily for the total population (see Table 66). These data are not avail- 
able for 1940-4, as no reports by the Re^trar-General have been published for those years. Some 
gaps in the birth and death data can be filled by pernsing the Elite Books and the Medical Reports. 

^ For 1831-60 the rates were first computed and published by Meldrum (p. 135) and later 
reproduced in the Mauritius Almanacs (see, for example, 1900, p. 392), which gave also death-rates 
for subsequent years, •> • 
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Table 61 . Births and Deaths, Mauritiiis 1851-67'^ 



General 

Ex-apprentiee 

Immigrant 

Total 


population 

popidation 

population 

popiulation 


Males 1 Females 

Males 1 Females 

Males 1 Females 

Males 1 Females | Total 


Births 


1861 

701 

700 

1,264 

1,271 

704 

648 

2,669 

2,619 

5,288 

1863 

1,1 

16 

2,142 

l,t 

34 



6,692 

1869 

1,004 

1,134 

988 

952 

2,092 

1,997 

4,174 

4,083 

8,257 

1860 

1,223 

1,098 

898 

919 

2.883 

2,716 

6,004 

4,733 

9,737 

1801 

1,247 

1,227 

837 

859 

2,854 

2,885 

4,938 

4,971 

9,909 

1862'“ 

1,308 

1.312 

767 

778 

2,982 

2,972 

6,060 

6,065 

10,126 

1803 

1,458 

1,390 

667 

723 

3,120 

3,100 

5,236 1 

6,213 

10,448 

1864 

1,4,30 

1,399 

722 

711 

3,177 

3,174 

5,329 1 

5,284 

10,613 

1806 

1,464 

1,384 

774 

706 

3,4,36 

3,326 

6,60.3 1 

6,475 

11,138 

1866 

1,398 

1,461 

719 

695 

3,452 

3,342 

6,669 

6,498 

11,067 

1867 

1,090 

1,114 

450 

454 

2,988 

3,027 

4,628 1 

4,595 

9,123 


Deaths 


1851 

651 

1 480 

1,330 

1,022 

1,206 

301 

3,087 

1,803 

4,890 

1863 

1,1 

.73 

2,4 

35 

2,£ 

60 



! 0,168 

1869 

744 

676 

1,236 

1,210 

4,058 

1,357 

6,037 

3,142 

9,179 

1860 

1,198 

756 

1,267 

1,211 

3,899 

1,475 

6,364 

3,441 

9,805 

1861 

1,186 

860 

1,219 

1,093 

4,247 

1,492 

6,661 ! 

3,446 

10,090 

1862 

1,409 

1,053 

1,420 

1,291 

7,084 

2,263 

9,913 

4,007 

14,620 

1863“ 

998 

686 

1,046 

906 

6,678 

2,000 

8,712 1 

3,691 

12,303 

1864“ 

933 

795 

940 

840 

6,427 

2,331 

8,400 

3,900 

12,366 

1866“ 

1,157 

1,000 

1,017 

1,018 

5,909 

2,676 

8,082 ! 

4,693 

12,775 

1860 

1,227 

1,012 

892 

913 

6,032 

2,271 

8,161 

4,106 

12,347 

1867 

4„360 

2,873 

6,061 

4,760 

17,205 

6,972 

26,006 

14,686 

41.201 


^ Seo State of Colonial Possessions ISSl, Part I, p. 266 ; 1833, p. 165 ; Slue Book 1SS3, pp. 242-3 ; 
1859, Section P, p. 6 ; 1860 P, p. 5 ; 1861 P, p. 6 ; 1802 P, p. 2 to 1867 P, p. 2. Tlie total numbers 
of births and deaths iu 1862 and 1854-8 were giyen aa follows: 


Births 

Deaths 


See Blue Book 1832, pp. 254-5 ; 1834, pp. 404-5 ; 1855, pp. 230-1 ; 1856, pp. 435-6 ; 1857, pp. 307- 
8 : State of Colonial Possessions 1858, Part I, p. 113. According to ibid. 1855, p. 221, the births 
numbered 5,840 in 1854 and 5,966 in 1865, the deaths 14,775 in 1864 and 7,175 in 1866. According 
to ibid. 1856, p. 140, the births among the General Population amounted in 1862 and 1865 to 
1,722 and 1,604, and the deaths to 1,202 and 1,227 respectively. 

^ Totals do not tally with items. 



Table 62 . Births and Deaths, Mauritius 1861-7 






Table 64. Births, Mauritius 1871—194:6^ 
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No birth-rates seem to have been published for any year prior to the census 
of 1861 (8 April), and the official birth-rates for 1862-70 are very contra- 
dictory as the population estimates to which the births were related were 
often revised.^ I have, therefore, computed new birth-rates for 1831-70 
by relating the numbers of bhths to the population figures used in com- 
puting the death-rates. The results for 1831-70 are as follows; 



Some of these rates may be wide of the mark because, quite apart from 
defects in registration, the population estimates were in part very un- 
certain.^ Since, moreover, the rates were computed by relating births and 
deaths to the estimated population at the end of the year, they are too low 
for years when immigration was very large and they are too high for years 
when mortality was excessive. 

Tor 1871-1920 1 have computed birth- and death-rates® by relating the 
numbers of registered births and deaths to the estimated mid-year popula- 
tion shown in Table 25 and on page 787. Tor 1921-46 I have accepted 
the official birth- and death-rates^ because I felt unable to revise the 
intercensal estimates. But as the basic population figures are sometimes 
too low and sometimes too high,® these rates are in part inaccurate. 

' See p. 782 above. 

“ Mcldi'um, who lejocted the final official population estimates (see p. 783 above), gave the 
following death-rates for 1861-70: 


I am inclined to think that his population figures for 1861-6 come nearer the truth than the 
liuiil official e.stimates but that his figures for 1867-70 are too high. 

® See Tables 64. 66. 

See ibid. 

“ The population was, for example, understated by 3-0 per cent, in 1920 and overstated by 
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VII. Fertility, Mortality, and Population Growth 
1. Fertility 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion that the white women in 
Mauritius were very fecund. Some writers relate that they were also very 
fertile,^ but Ohapotin, whose judgement undoubtedly carries more weight, 
said: 

The women are in general very fecund in the Isle of France ; but they are fre- 
quently subject to miscarriages and haemorrhages . . . 

It should be realized, furthermore, that there were few white married 
women in the Colony as most white men, especially those residing in the 
capital, were bachelors living with black concubines.® 

On 7 July 1778 the Superior Council of the Isle of France, in view of the 
numerous abortions of unmarried women, enacted^ that the Edict issued 
by Henry II in February 1556 and the Declaration made by Louis XIV 
on 25 February 1708, which inflicted the death penalty on women con- 
cealing their pregnancies, were to be in full force and vigour in the Colony. 
Even so, Eugene Bernard in 1834 complained about the wide spread of 
birth-control and abortions among the .slaves, iiarticularly those from 
Madagascar.® 

D’UnienviUe reckoned throughout the period from 1767 to 1824 with a 
birth-rate of 30 among the slaves,® but this was merely an estimate since 
there were no records for this period. The statistics available for 1 827-34 
show a yearly average of about 1,600 births among a slave population of 
about 65,000, indicating a birth-rate of about 25. Since birth registration 
was undoubtedly incomplete, the actual rate was higher, but it must be 
realized that the large preponderance of men tended to reduce the rate. 
The births registered among whites in 1804-29 show a rate averaging about 
30, while that among the free coloured (with a considerable preponderance 
of women) exceeded 40.'^ 

Total Population. The yearly number of births registered increased from 
2,636 in 1831-8 to 3,646'in 1839-42, 4,357 in 1843-5, 5,329 in 1846-53, 
and 6,124 in 1864-6. The number then rose, without any setback, to 
12,134 in 1866. It dropped, owing to the malaria epidemic, to 10,568 in 
1867 and 9,436 in 1868, but increased again gradually and averaged 1 1,67 1 
ill 1 871-4 and 12,860 in 1875-83. Thus, after an enormous increase in the 
second third of the nineteenth centmy it took a long time to make good 
the losses incurred in connexion with the ejiidemic. During the six decades 

^ Admiral Kempenfelt said in 1758 that they ‘are very fi-uitful, which oircumstanco is imputtid 
tn the salubrity of the climate’ (Grant, p. 470). Stirling, Cursory Notes ort the Isle of France, p. 27, 
wrote in 1827 that ‘the women are very prolific, and, generally speaking, rear lax'ge families’. 

^ Ohapotin, Topographic medieale de Vile de France (1812), p. 77. 

® See B. de St. Pierre, Letter from Port-Louis, 10 Feb. 1769, Voyage A Vile de France (1773), 
vol. i, p. 184. 

‘‘ Code MaZea, pp. 183-4, No. 138. 

® Bernard, ‘Bssai sur les nouveaux afframchis de Pile Maurice’, pp. 650-1. 

° In the printed edition of his book published after his death this rate is raised to 331. See 
p. 759 above. 

’’ See Table 60. » , • 
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from 1884 to 1943 there were three years with less than 12,000 births 
(1896, 1931-2) and six years with more than 15,000 births (1913-14, 1924-6, 
1928), but the figures showed no definite trend. The average number was 
13,619 in 1884-1912, 15,191 in 1913-14, 13,500 in 1915-23, 15,037 in 
1924-9, 11,667 in 1930-2, and 13,540 in 1933-43. The figure then leapt 
to 18,258 in 1944 and amounted in 1945-6 to 16,290 and 16,427 
resijectively. 

The birth-rate has not changed essentially in the course of time. In 
1831-70 the average of the official rates was 30, but registration was defec- 
tive. In 1871-1920 the rate oscUlated between 31-1 and 40-4 and was lower 
than 34 only in 1896. The averages in these five decades were 36-6, 36-8, 
37-1, 36-2, and 30-3 respectively. From 1921 onwards the rates become less 
certain owing to difficulties in ascertaining the intercensal population. The 
official birth-rates oscillated in 1921-46 between 26-2 and 43-5. They 
averaged 37-9 in 1921-9, 29-3 in 1930-2, and 33-8 in 1933-43. The rate 
leapt to 43'5 in 1944 and averaged 38-6 in 1945-6. 

The birth-rate remained constant during the half-century from 1871 to 
1920. But this does not mean that fertility was constant. Since the pro- 
portion of women among the total population increased steadily during 
that period, a constant birth-rate indicated rather a decline in fertility. 
The females of child-bearing age in 1871-1910’- and the births in that 
period numbered as follows : 


Period 

Females 

total 

births 

female 

births 

15-19 1 

20-3i 

35-U 

Toted 

15-44 

1871-80 

13,686 

36,761 

17,467 

66,803 

123,836 

61,002 

1881-90 

16,607 

39,691 

18,179 

74,477 

133,667 

66,887 

. 1891-1000 

18,166 

42,290 

18,208 

78,663 

137,448 

67,383 

1901-10 

18,694 

46,767 

19,001 

83,462 

134,639 

66,434 


It appears that while the mean population increased from 339,400 in 
1871-80 to 372,100 in 1901-10 or by only 10 per cent, and the mean yearly 
number of births from 12,384 to 13,464 or by only 9 per cent., the numher 
of women of child-bearing age increased from 66,800 to 83,450 or by 25 per 
cent. If one computes, in a very rough manner, gross reproduction-rates 
by allocating the female births to the women of child-bearing age so that 
the specific fertility -rates are twice as high at ages 20-34 as at ages 15-19 
and 35-44, these reproduction-rates turn out to be in the four decades 2-68, 
2'60, 2-51, and 2-35res2>ectively. In 1920-2 the reproduction-rate was 2-31, 
although the birth-rate was still 36'4. In 1930-2 (when Indian fertility 
was exce2)ti(mally low) the reproduction-rate was 1'93 and the hirtti-rate 
29'7 . In 1943-5 the reproduction-rate was 2-38 while the birth-rate was as 
high as 38-3. 

Fertility was higher in Mauritius in 1871-1900 than it ever was in 
England. But it has been notably lower in Mauritius siuce the heginuing of 

’ Computed from the re-viaed inteToenaal estimatea by aex and age publiahed in Mauritius 
AZwaKno 7527, Section 14, pp. 7-9. p r 
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this century than during the last three decades of the nineteenth century. 
In many years during the present century it was stiU about as high as 
it was in England before the decline began, but it was sometimes much 
lower. 

The excess of male over female births has been small. The number of 
male births registered in 1859-1946 was 588,508 and the number of 
female births registered 572,686. There were 1,028 male to 1,000 female 
births. 

The proportion of registered still-births has been large. It increased 
from 7-3 per cent, in 1866-1915 to 10-0 per cent, in 1916-24 and declined 
to 8-5 per cent, in 1925-38 and 7-7 per cent, in 1939-46. The frequency 
of still-births has been attributed to venereal disease, malaria, and ankylo- 
stomiasis, to the early marriages amongst Indians and child-bearing at 
immature age, to the work of expectant mothers in the fields, and to hard- 
ships and privations in the poorer classes.^ 

General Population. Birth figures prior to 1859 are uncertain and are 
lacking entirely for some years. The number of registered births oscil- 
lated in 1859-1922 between 3,229 (1868) and 4,601 (1865), and in 1923-46 
between 4,022 (1932) and 5,278 (1925). The average number was 4,333 in 
1859-66, 3,482 in 1867-9, 4,249 in 1870-95, 3,957 in 1896-1920, and 4,704 
in 1921-46. 

The birth-rates are still more uncertain than for the total population, 
because the allocation to General Population at birth registration may 
have differed from that at the censuses. Apparently the rate oscillated in 
1871-1920 between 31-7 and 44-6. The averages in the five decades were 
40-6, 37-7, 35-7, 34-8, and 35-7. The official birth-rates oscillated in 1921- 
46 between 31-3^ and 45-2. They averaged 41-0 in 1921-8, 36-2 in 1929-39, 
and 32-9 in 1940-6. 

The birth-rates decreased steadily from 1871-80 to 1901-10, and there 
was an actual decline in fertility. The gross reproduction-rate computed 
in the manner described above decreased in the four decades from 2-48 to 
2-29, 2-14, and 2-02. I do not know the cause of this startling develop- 
ment. The gross reproduction-rate was about 2-30 in 1920-2, about 2‘21 
in 1930-2, and about 1-89 in 1943-5, the birth-rates in those triennial 
periods being 38-1, 36'5, and 31-1 respectively. 

The sex ratio has changed somewhat in the course of time. There were 
only 102-8 male to 100 female births in 1859-1918, 104-7 in 1919-40, but 
again only 102-8 in 1941-6. 

The pro].)ortion of registered still-births rose from 6-0 per cent, in 1866- 
1915 to 7-4 per cent, in 1916-24 and decreased to 5-7 per cent, in 1926-46. 

Indian Population. Birth figures for the Immigrant Indian Population 
have been published from the beginning of the importation of coolies. 
No births occurred in 1834 and only 2 each in 1835-6. The number 

1 Sea Medical Report 1022, p. 2 ; 1923, p. 3 ; 1924, p. 5 ; 1923, p. 6 ; 7937, p. 15 ; 193S, p. 16. 

This -was the birth-rate in 1944. The actual birth-rate in 1943 was only 30, but since the 
jropnlation in 1043 had been very much underestimated, the oflioial birth-rate for that year 
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exceeded 100 for the first time in 1840, 1,000 in 1846, 2,000 in 1864, 3,000 
in 1858, 4,000 in 1859, and 5,OO0 in 1860. From 1862 onwards revised 
birth figures are available for the total Indian Population. The number 
of registered births oscillated in 1862-73 between 6,207 (1868) and 7,632 
(1866), and in 1874-1946 between 6,244 (1932) and 13,430 (1944). In the 
latter period, covering 73 years, it was below 8,000 in 5 years (1874, 1896, 
1931-2, 1940) and above 11,000 in 4 years (1925, 1944-6). It averaged 
7,065 in 1862-74, 8,584 in 1875-83, 9,665 in 1884-1929, 8,522 in 1930-43, 
and 11,994 in 1944-6. 

The birth-rates at first were extremely low owing to the very small 
number of Indian women in the Colony. The rate exceeded 10 for the first 
time in 1845, 20 about 10 years later, and 30 probably in 1860. The rate 
apparently oscillated in 1871-1920 between 30-9 and 41-4. The averages 
in the five decades were 34-7, 36-5, 37-8, 36'8, and 36-6. The official birth- 
rates oscillated in 1921-8 between 33'6 and 41-5, declined gradually to 
23-5 in 1932, oscillated in 1933-43 between 28-7 and 34-8, and amounted 
in 1944-6 to 60-6, 42-2, and 41'8 respectively. 

The increase in the Indian birth-rate from 1871-80 to 1891-1900 was 
due to an increase in the proportion of women of child-bearing age. The 
gross reproduction rates for the last three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were 2-78, 2-77, and 2-70, and for 1901-10 2-46. The rate was about 
2'31 in 1920-2, about 1'79 in 1930-2, and about 2-68 in 1943-5, the birth- 
rates in those triennial periods being 35-7, 26-9, and 42-5 respectively. 
That the trend of the birth-rate is an utterly inadequate gauge for measur- 
ing the trend of fertility within a population, which for a long time 
increased mainly through immigration of men, appears from the fact that 
the Indian birth-rate in 1943-5 was 42-5 as compared with 34'7 in 1871-80, 
while the gross reproduction-rate in 1943-5 (2-68) was slightly lower than 
in 1871-80 (2'78).i 

The birth-rate among Indians was apparently lower than that of the 
General Population in every year prior to 1885. It was, as a rule, higher 
from 1891 to 1914, but has probably been lower in every year from 1915 
onwards except 1919 and 1941-6. The gross reproduction-rate of the 
Indian Population was much higher than that of the General Population 
in every decade from 1871-80 to 1901-10, and also in 1943-5. Both rates 
were about the same in 1920-2. But in 1930-2 the Indian rate was much 
lower than that of the General Population. 

The excess of male over female births has been small throughout. The 
sex ratio has changed somewhat in the com'se of time, but not in the same 
direction as for the General Population. There were 103-0 male to 100 
female births in 1859-1918, 100-7 in 1919-32, 103-3 in 1933-9, and 101-6 
in 1940-6. 

The proportion of still-births in the last third of the nineteenth cent ury 
was about the same as for the General Population, but has been much 

^ In such oases the female birth-rate, i.e. the number of female births per 1,000 females, conveys 
amuoh oloarerpioture of the trend offertility than the general birth-rate. (The female birth-rate 
among Indians was 46-7 ill 1871-80 and 43-7 & 1943-6.) - 
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higher since. The percentage rose from 6-8 in 1866-1900 to 8-4 in 1901-10, 
and 10-6 in 1911-24. It decreased to 9*7 in 1925-40, and 8*6 in 1941-6. 

2. Mortality 

Mortality has never been low in Manritius, and it was often excessive. 
I shall first discuss the incidence of smallpox, cholera, influenza, plague, 
and malaria.^ 

Smallpox. Epidemics under the French Administration have been 
re])orted for 1742,2 1754,8 1756, 1758, ^ 1770-2, 1782-3, and 1792-3. The 
outbreak of 1766, it is told, killed one-half of the slaves of the settlers and 
1,800 negroes belonging to the Company.® In the epidemic which started 
in December 1770 the Colony is said to have lost one-fifth or one-quarter 
of its slaves.® The outbreak of 1782 affected mainly de Bussy’s squadron 
and troops. It killed within four months 429 soldiers and sailors, 106 
negroes, and several hospital attendants.’ As regards the epidemic which 
broke out in January 1792 the reports about the number of deaths differ 
widely. De VillMe, who arrived in Mauritius on 14 June, related that 
‘within three months one-third of the black population were carried off’ 
and that ‘one-half of the white families were plunged into mourning’.® 
Pridham states that in 1792 smallpox ‘is said to have carried off twenty 
thousand persons’.® But D’Unienville certainly came nearer the truth 
when he UTote : 

Within three months there perished in the Isle of France more than 4,000 persons 
of the various populations which then comprised about 68,000 souls excluding the 
garrison.^ 

A new outbreak in January 1793 also claimed many victims, particularly 
among the slaves.’-’- But this was the last of a long series of smallpox 

^ I shall not deal horo with hurricanes, although they sometimes claimed as many victims as 
serious epidemics. That of 29 Apr. 1892 lulled 1,232 persons ; seo Colonial Mepoiti, Mawitius 
1892, p. 8. 

2 Sea Grant, p. 211. 

* Seo Coq^ueval, Pricis de Vliistoire de Vile Maurice, p. 268 ; Saint Elior, pp. 116-16 ; D’Epinay, 
p. 140; De Burgh-Edwardes, p.J.9. 

■* Seo Az6ina, 'La Variole a I’lle de la Bcunion’, p. 668; D’Epinay, p. 168. 

® See Toussaint, Port- Louis, p. 61. 

“ See Charpontier-Cossigny, Moyms d'amBioration proposes au Oouvernement (1802), vol. i, 
p. 82 ; Saint Elier, p. 165 ; L. H. de Eroberville, ‘La Variole a file de France en 1771 ’ ; D’Bpinay, 
pp. 199, 212-13, 227; Toussaint, p. 111. 

’ See Saint-Elme lo Duo, p. 607. 

® Comte de Vill61e, Memoires et Correspondance, vol. i, p. 77. Azema ('La Variole a I’lle de la 
E6union’, p, 688) says, evidently by mistake, that one-half of the (white) inhabitants died. 
According to de Villele .smallpox stiU prevailed in the island when he sailed on 18 Deo. (see 
Mlmoires, vol. i, p. 81). 

® Pridham (1846), p. 225. 

D’Unien-viHe, vol. ii, p. 190. According to Saint-Elme le Duo (p. 274) about one-twelfth of 
the population died. 

See J.-F.Charpentier-Cossigny, VoyaffedCanton,p.6S; Moyensd'mneliorationetderestaumtion, 
vol. i, p. 83; D’Epinay, p. 367. There was, in addition, a great scarcity of food in Sept. 1792, in Aug. 
and Sept. 1793, and in March 1794. On 4 Feb. 1794 the Colonial Assembly, by a decree, rationed 
bread (6 ounces per head per day) ; see ibid., pp. 366-7, 370, 378, Pitot, L’fledePrance( 1713-1810), 
p. 165. Dearth of food harassed the population of Mauritius very freq^uently during the 
eiglitcenth century ; see, for example, Poivre, (Euvres complettes, pp. 28, 62. Meldrum deacribcs 
(XJp. 199-200) the ‘severest droil^hts from 1726 t* 1867’. ' 
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i epidemics. Vaccine was introduced in 1802/ and on 6 June 1806 the 

i Colonial Prefect issued detailed Kegulations prescribing compulsory vac- 

^ oination.^ Governor Parquhar repeatedly took measures with the same 

i object in view.® Even so the island did not remain free from small]7ox. 

There were outbreaks in 1820* and 1844^6.® An epidemic which started in 
! September 1855 killed up to 10 May 1856 687 in Port Louis, and in the 

whole island 1,013 (General Population 308, ex-apprentices and their 
! descendants 509, Indians 196).® An outbreak which lasted from March 

1891 to November 1892 caused in Port Louis alone 657 deaths.’ Prom 

1892 onwards vaccination seems to have been actually enforced. 

I Cholera. The first epidemic occurred apparently in 1776. It ‘continued 

! for probably two months, and cauvsed a great mortality particularly among 

i the Blacks and people of colour’.® Cholera again ravaged the island in 

1819-20.® The number of deaths in Port Louis from 19 November to 
19 January amounted to 1,047 (121 whites, 131 free coloured, and 795 
i slaves).*® But some deaths occurred before and after that date. Notlung 

i definite is known about the total number of fatal cases in the island. 

tl In a memorandum to the Acting Governor, Major-General Barling, which 

i was read in the General Council on 14 February 1820, Thomi Pitot speaks 

j of ‘20,000 dying’.** D’Unienville mentions estimates of from 10,000 to 

il 15,000,*® but feels certain that the number ‘did not much exceed 6,000’.*® 

ii Two more particularly severe epidemics occurred in 1854 and 1856. In 

■i Port Louis 3,492 deaths from cholera were declared between 25 May and 

( ^ Seo Assema, p. S87. 

j “ Fronoh and Bnglisli text, Rouillard, vol. ii, pp. 400-5. 

'j ’See Government Notice of 10 Jan. 1811 (Pi'eneli text, Code Farquhar, p. 10, No. 20) and 

j Proelainntiona of 6 Bob. 1812 (ibid., p. 34, No. 81) and 30 July 1814 (ibid., pp. 92-3, No. 147). 

See also Eouillard, vol. iii, p. 89. See, furtbormore, Dlspateli from Governor Parquhar to Earl 
i Bathurst, 8 Apr. 1814, Papers relative to the Slam Trade at the Mauritius 1S11-1S17, p. 84. 

sj *■ iroAev&on, The Epidemics of Mauritius, p. Xm. 

ii] ’ See I’roelnmations and Government Notices, iiecitcti de,? £o»s 7544, pp. 68-9, 71-4, 08-100, 

1 7546', pp. 2-3, 18, 32, 36, 41, 63-4, 59, 92. Governor Gomm, in a di.spateb to Lord Stanley, 

i6 9 Mar. 1840, said : ‘ Small-pox continues to manifest its presence but little more’ {State of Colonial 

Possessions ISiS,' p. 148). A year later (6 Mar. 1847) he wrote to Earl Grey: ‘Small-pox, the 
? \ soourga of past years, may be pronounced to bo at this hour extinct in tlie colony’ (ibid. 7546, 

V p. 100). ' 

:]! ’ See ‘Report on the Epidemic of Smallpox in Mauritius, in 1855-56’, W«7e o/ 6V4o)iia2 7^04', ?(«- 

!| sions ms, p. 233. 

ij ’’ Seo E. E. Andenson, Tlie Fpidernks of Mauritius, pp. 156-9. 

ijj ® Report from Chief Medical Officer Dr. W. A. Burke to Major-Geiioral Darling, 26 Nov. 18J9, 

’ll Report of Committee on Ouibreah of Cholera in Mauritius 1S56, Appendix, p. 144. See al.so ibid., 

g p. 146. 

p " For details see Government Notices, Recueil des Lois ISIO, pj). 66-89; 7526, pp. 23 OO; 

D’Umonville, vol. iii, pp. 75-82; Pitot, LTu Maurice. (ISIO-mSl), pp. 275-303, 336-48. 
iS See Commi.ssionors of Eastern Inquiry 1828, JHaaniias iS'htrc 2'»Y«Ze iiciarns. No. 8. 

* ” See Pitot, p. 314. 

ii; See also I’ike, Sub-Tropical Rambles (1873), p. 376: ‘In November, the oholora suddenly 

s broke out in Port Louis, and spread with terrible rapidity to the country districts. It continued 

iii its ravages till April in the following year, and carried oil' nearly 12,000 persons.’ Pridham (1846), 

I , p. 225, says that ‘there perished twelve tiiousand persons’. , De, Burgh -Edwards (1921), p. 5Q, 

i states that the opidemio ‘caused the death of some 10,000 victims’. 

D’Gnienvillo, vol. iii, p. 82. Ex-Govonior Parquhar wrote on 9 Eeb. 1829 to Under-Seorotary 
of State R. W. Hay that oholera ’in 1819 and 1820 suddenly carried oil’ 7,000 slaves’, Correspan- 
dencehelween Farqiihar a.net the Colonial I)epart'me'ni,p. H. * 
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1 August 1854,1 and tlie total number for the island from 25 May to 
14 September was 8,496.^ In March to May 1856, 3,656 persons died from 
cholera.® There was another outbreak in the autumn of 1869, which did not 
claim many victims, and a severe epidemic -which started in December 
1861. It lasted seven months and caused 4,198 deaths."* Since 1862 the 
island has never been revisited by cholera.® 

Ififiuenza. ‘In Sejitember [1851] the influenza called “grippe” broke 
out, and in a few days there was scarcely a house in the island -wdiere half 
of its members were not laid up and unable to attend to their duties.’® An 
epidemic starting towards the end of June 1893 caused 3,441 deaths.’ The 
pandemic which apparently reached Mamitius in April 1919 was much 
more devastating. Between 1 May and 13 July 3,662 deaths due to this 
disease were registered in Port Louis alone.® In the whole island ‘the 
deaths from Influenza, including its close concomitants, numbered 12,860 
in 1919’.® 

Plague. The first case was apparently discovered towards the end of 
1898. In 1899, 711 died from plague in Port Louis.*-® The total numbers 
of deaths in Mauritius from 1899 to 1927 were as follows:** 


Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

1890 

1,117 

1906 

344 

1913 

261 

1922 

76 

1900 

693 

1907 

178 

1914 

111 

1923 

118 

1901 

806 

1908 

1.37 

1916 

26 

1924 

144 

1902 

384 

1909 

333 

1916 

15 

1926 

66 

1903 

1,036 

1910 

663 

1917 

17 

1926 

41 

1904 

449 

1911 

131 

1918-20 

— 

1927 

6 

1906 

261 

1912 

541 

1921 

297 




^ See Reporl of OomniUtee on OkoUra-Epidemic of 1SS4, p. 4. 

“ See Pinpatoli from Major-General Hay to Secretary of State Sidney Herbert, 3 May 1865, 
State of Colonial Posseaaiona 1S54, pp. 176-7. According to Report of Committee 1S64, p. 120, tlrero 
ocourred, between 25 May and 31 Aug., 7,660 deaths (General Population 1,638, os -apprentices 
and their descendants 3,832, Indians 2,280). The discrepancy between the two .statements may 
bo due in part to the inclusion by Major-General Hay of deaths which were not ‘declared, to be 
caused by cholera. The figure 7,6150 for the whole island comprises 3,492 deaths from cholera in 
Port Louis, of which 64 occurred in July, but Dr. Dauban, a member of the Committee, said that 
mo.st of the 374 people who died in the month in the town, had been suffering from cholera (see 
Report, p. 74). It should be noted, furthermore, that a considerable number of deaths occurring in 
Port Louis from 1 Peb. onwards, which were probably due to cholera, were attributed to diarrhoea 
(see Report of Committee 1856, Appendix, p. .l27), that some of the declared deatb.s from cholera 
occurred before 25 May (see Report of Committee 1854, pp. 2-3, , 73-4), and that there was a new 
outbreak of cholera in Get. and Nov. (see ibid., pp. 27-8, 108-13). 

“ See Dispatch from Governor Higginson to Secretary of State Labouchere, 13 June 1857, 
State of Colonial Possessions 1856, p. 140. Pilre, p. 387, and Touasaint, p. 368, put the deaths at 
3,032. According to Report of Committee 1856, Appendix, pp. 102-6, there died from cholera 
between 6 Mar. and 19 May, 1,484 in Port Louis and 3,223 in the whole island ; hut the latter 
figure may not have included the deaths at Gabriel and Plat Islands, and does not take account 
of deaths which ocourred after 19 May. . .. 

See Uispatoh from Acting Governor, Major-General M. C. Johnstone to the Duke of New- 
castle, 6 Aug. 1863, State of Colonial Possessions 1862, Parti, p. IC6. See also Meldrum, pp. 63-4; 
Toussaint, p. 359. 

’’ See D. E. Anderson, p. 147. “ De Burgh-Bdward.s, p. 79. 

’ See Colonial Reports, Mauritius 1893, p. 8. 

® See IfauniiMS Aimanoo 7920, Seotion E, p. 69. 

^ Report of Registrar Qeneral 1919, p. 3. See. Toussaint, pp. 419-21. 

See Medical Report 1923, ; 1927, p. 4, ^ L, 
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‘Plague has not occurred in Mauritius since 1927.’i 

Malaria. Before the catastrophic epidemic of 1865-8 malaria had been 
very rare. Meldrum described the position as follows : 

It appears to be universally acknowledged that, previously to 1857, genuine 
Malarial Fever was rmlcnown in Mauritius, except in the case of persons who had 
contracted the disease in other countries.® 

Cases of malarial fever occurred in Mauritius, long before 1866, among soldiers, 
Indians, natives of Madagascar, Creoles, and others who had contracted the disease 
in places where it was endemic ; and there is no doubt that it was in the Colony in 
1863 and 1864.® 

There is no proof that previously to 1866, malarial fever existed among persons 
who had never been out of Mauritius.* 

The first eases of malarial fever, respecting which there is no doubt of their having 
been contracted in the Colony occurred ... in January 1866. . . 

‘ Sporadic cases of fever, evidently of malarious origin, began to appear 
among the men of the Royal Artillery ... in the beginning of 1865 and 
the malady became more widespread in the last quarter of 1865.'^ ‘After 
November, 1866, the disease began to increase rapidly in the localities in 
which it had appeared in that and in the preceding year, and to invade 
new localities.’® 

Wherever bad hygienic conditions, such as overcrowding, small, low, hot and 
badly ventilated dwellings existed, and constitutions weakened by improper food 
and want of medical care were foimd, the disease made a clean sweep, Entire fami- 
lies disappeared, and the odoiu' of putrefaction exhaled from their dwellings indi- 
cated to the passers by, or to the Inspectors, that there were bodies to be interred.® 

In March, April, and May 1867 there died (from all causes) 15,006 per- 
sons in Port Louis and ‘upwards of 25,000’ in the whole island.^® ‘After 
May the mortality began to abate considerably, and, upon the whole, it 
continued to do so until December, when it began to increase once more.’^^ 
Another peak was reached in March 1868, but from September to Decem- 
ber deaths apparently were rare. There was a new recrudescence in the 
first half of 1869, but from July onwards mortality from malaria was 
negligible. 

It is impossible to tell how many people died from malaria in Mauritius 


* Banldiie (1944), p. 26. 

® Meldrum, p. 65. See also Seport of Fever Commission 1866 tfe 1867, Replies to Questions. 

® Meldrum, p. 70. See also ibid., pp. 61-2. 

* See also ibid,, pp. 62-4; see, furthermore, Davidson, Oeograpliiml Pathology (1892), vol. ii, 
p. 732: ‘From an official return of the admissions into that institution I find that during the 
forty-live years 1 820-65, only twelve natives of the Colony were admitted into the [Civil] Hospital 
for intermittent fever, and it cannot he known whether these persons may not have contracted 
the disease elsewhere.’ 


® Meldrum, p. 69. See also Ross, Memoirs, p. 496: ‘It is certain that so recently as 1866 
lalarin entered Mauritius ... for the first time ... .’ 


' Meldrum, pp. 65-6. ’ Ibid., p. 66. 

® Ibid., p. 58. . ® Ibid., p. 69. 

See Dispatch from Governor Barkly to the Diike of Buckingham and Chandos 
State of Colonial Possessions 1867, Port III, p. 23 ; Fowler, p. 20. According to Dav 
‘more than one-fifth of the inhabitants [of Tort Louis] perished in 1867 from fever i 
fourth died from aE diseases’. But see also Ross, Memoirs, p. 500: ‘The disease 
killed a quarter of the population of Port Louis in 1807 ... .’ 

; Meldram, p. 69, ; « . , ^ . » V V 


[ Aug. 1868, 

ion(p.d747), 
laid to have 
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in 1865-9. The numbers of deaths from fever (of some land) and from 
other causes were as follows d 


Deaths 

186i 

1S65 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

Fever 

6,789 

5,181 

4,913 

31,920 

10,923 

6,330 

3,329 

Other causes 

5,860 

6,861 

6,789 

8,194 

7,480 j 

4,965 

4,094 

Total . 

11,649 

12,042 

11,702 

40,114 

18,403 

11,295 

7,423 


In 1865 and 1866 the monthly numbers of deaths from fever varied 
between 306 and 616.2 In 1867-9 they were as follows 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

oa. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1867 

717 

2,028 

5,40:J 

7,831 

6,077 

3,768 

2,996 

738 

1,027 

320 

361 

664 

1868 

1,136 

1,,675 

1,906 

1,218 

1,.389 

1,121 

764 

620 

367 

276 

307 

346 

1869 

.602 

547 

888 

952 

944 

589 

417 

341 

288 

306 

239 

317 


While deaths from malaria were apparently few in 1865 and 1866, they 
cannot have been less than 28,000 in 1867 or less than 7,600 between 
January 1868 and June 1860. Since death registration was incomplete^ 
and since some deaths due to malaria were attributed to other causes,® it 
seems probable that from January 1867 to June 1869 malaria caused 
40,000 or 45,000 deaths. About one-ninth or one-eighth of the population 
may have been killed by the disease.® 

The appearance of malaria in Mauritius changed the health position of 
the iisland completely. Dr. Fowler said in 1908: 

From a health resort and sanatorhim for all countries witliin its reach, it has 
become a place to be avoided by all, who have not to make their livelihood by 
remaining there.’ 

Dr. Balfour, who was asked in 1920 by the Colonial Office to visit 
Mauritius with a view to investigating the sanitary condition of the 
Colony, said : 

It was explained to me that the Governor of Mauritius had represented that, 
despite the many natural advantages of the Colony, its general unliealthinesa had 
reached a degree unparalleled in any similar tropical Dependency of the Empire.® 

He CQncluded : 

It is a case of Paradise Lost, and it remains to be seen if the sequel. Paradise 
Regained, will ever become an accomplished fact.® 

’ See ibid,, pp. 39, 41. For many more details up to 1867 see Report of Fever Commission 1866 
&1S67. 

® See ibid., pp. 66, 68. ® See ibid., pp. 69-61. 

* Seep. 849 above. “ See Davidson, p. 747. 

“ Daniel B. Anderson says (p. 174): ‘During the epidemic of 1867-1868, one fifth of the popula- 
tion of Mauritius is computed to have died.’ D. Drysdale Anderson, evidently by adding up all 
deaths from fever in 1866-70, concluded (p. 541): ‘The Malarial Epidemic . . . took six years to 
lull 62,696 persons.’ These are certainly gross overstatements. 

’ Fowler, p. 18. It is interesting to notethat nsfarbackas 18 Sept. 1871 the Officer Administer- 
ing the Government, Major-General E. Selby Smyth, wrote to the Earl of Kimberley; ‘I am 
afraid it would he fallacious to expect that, what with its present over-populated state— to which 
thousands are annually added — and with a malarial fever that has already so terribly proved what 
malignant power it can assume always lurking in an endemic form tliroughout the Island, it will 
ever he likely again to re.surae its once celebrated salubrity’ {Stale of Colonial Possessions 1870, 
Part II, p. 66). « ® Balfour, p. 1. - ® Ibid., p, 89. 
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Whether there has been any essential change in the incidence of malaria 
since the great epidemic of the 1860s it is impossible to tell, as ‘the malaria 
returns are hopelessly inaccurate ’d The Director of the Medical Health 
Department, Dr. E,ankine, summarized the position in 1944 as follows d 

It re iiy to give any account of the history of this disease in Mauritius. 
Suffleo it to say that, defspite periodic visits of reno^vned malariologi.sts and sani- 
tarians, malaria continues to be the principal cause of death. Considerable smns of 
money have been spent in the past, and in various parts of the Island there remains 
evidence of former anti-malarial work, yet, except in the districts of Plaines Wil- 
helms and Moka, there has been no continued improvement.^ Campaigns have been 
instituted from time to time but have come to an inglorious end, costly works have 
been planned and commenced but have not been pressed to a fmish, and well spent 
money has been wasted through lack of provision for maintenance. . 

After having shown that ‘the sanitary condition of Port Louis leaves 
much to be desired he says : 

One of the reasons for this state of afiairs may be found in the prevalence of 
malaria in Port Louis which has resulted in an exodus of most people who are able 
to go to the higher altitudes where they reside and whenne they travel daily to their 
work. Thus there may not have been brought to bear on the city fathers that degree 
of pressiue demanding more active and more forceful measures to maintain the 
sanitary services at a satisfactory level. There is a close relationship between malaria 
and sanitation and, while Port Louis has natural mosquito breeding grounds on 
three sides of it there is no doubt that much of the disease is contracted within 
the municipal boundaries.* 

Malnutrition is prevalent in Mauritius,® and ‘the very close relationship 

’ Balfour, p. 16. See also ibid., pp. 16, 29, and MacGregor, Report on the Anophelinm of 
Mauritius (1922), p. 23. 

“ Rankine, RepoH on Health Oonditiona in Mauritius, pp. 22-3. 

“ See also in this connexion Mauritius, Gouneil of Oovemment Debates (1943-4), A Statement on 
Public Health in Mauritius by Dr. de Ohaaai, p. 8: ‘Every available evidence goes to prove that 
there has been since the days of Ross no improvement whatever in tlie malarial situation in the 
coastal belt below an altitude of 750 ft.’ 

“* Rankine, p. 38. Sec also Memorandum by Dr. de Ohaznl on Proposed Scheme for Improvement 
and Expansion of Medmland Health Services in Mauritius (1946), pp. 5-6: 

‘In order to improve the conditions of health in Mauritius, tlie teelmical staff mo.st needed for 
service in the Medical and Health Department as well as with local a\ithorities and sugar estates 
is Sanitary staff. Tlie most urgent need of Mauritius is sanitation. Sanitation must lU'ccede the 
attaimuBtit of positive health. 

‘In his Report on the Prevention of Malaria in Mauritius (1908) Ross states that: “Malaria 
Control would he a kind of general insnranec policy for good sanitation.” 

‘In an island which is naturally healthy and where malaria is principally due to man-made 
nuisances, it would bo oven more true to say that “good sanitation would be a kind of general 
insurance policy against malaria”. 

‘The eloaring up of tlie ubiipiitous dungheajis and cesspools in and around the centres of popula- 
tion is a measure of ordinary sanitation which by itself would reduce the inoidenoe of malaria in 
Mauritius by at least 80 per cent.’ 

As regards sanitation, see furthermore Report on Estate Housing, &o., First Report by P. M. 
Alfred (1946), pp. 1, 14, 

“ See, for example, Ordo Browne, labour Conditions in Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya (1943), 
p. 59: ‘School oliildrori aro reported to be, on the whole, healthy .and well-nourished. On the otlicr 
hand, tlio majority of the manual labourers appear to be dcffnitely undernourislied, and this is 
bpriie out by the improvement which takes place in. tlie Weight and health of prisoners under- 
going sontonoe; some further support is given by the generally expressed view that the labourer 
: of the present day is less robust than the Worker of a generation ago. An important factor in thi.s 
change is probably the abandoning of the formfr system of issuing rice as part of the wa ge : this 
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between chronic malnutrition and malaria ’ has been shown in detail in the 
Nutritional Investigations in Mauritius 1942-451 

Dr. de Chazal, in 1943, reached the following conclusion: 

The eradication of malaria from a small, densely populated island, like Manritiiis, 
is not wishful thinking, or the dream of an idealist. 

It is both a practicable and an economical proposition, and until it is effected, wo 
shall remain what we are : the Cinderella of the Emx>ire.^ 

I shall novr discuss the trend of mortality in general. 

Slaves. Mortality of slaves was apparently always high . There occurred 
in 1735-40 very many deaths among the negroes imported by La Bourdon- 
nais,® and the smallpox epidemic of 1756 may have carried off one-half of 
all the slaves. D’Unienville reckoned for 1767—1824 with a yearly death- 
rate of 33|.* ' But since he hsted the same rate for every single year it is 
not clear what he really meant. The rate was certainly very much higher 
in 1770-2 and 1792-3, when smallpox ravaged the island during the la.st 
years of the Trench regime,® and also in 1815-20, ‘a period during -srhioh 
the Colony was visited with epidemic Measles, x^ostilential Cholera, 
endemic Berriberri, and contagious Dysentry’.® The statistics available 
for 1827-34 show a yearly average of about 2,200 deaths, indicating a 
death-rate of about 37. 

Free Persons. Practically nothing seems to be known about the general 
mortality of free persons in the eighteenth century.’ The deaths registered 
in 1804-29 indicate for Whites a rate of 19 in 1804^16, 19 in 1817-24, and 
24 in 1826-9. The corresponding rates for Tree Coloured were 14, 11, and 
19 respectively. Meldrum, in 1881, used the low death-rate among Whites 
in 1804-24, ‘a I'ate less than the x^'csent death-rates of England and 
Trance’, as an argument ‘that in former times Mauritius was one of the 
healthiest places in the world ’.® But it is most unlikely that the death-rate 
never formed more than a basic ration but it did, at least, encourage a full, if nnbalanoed diet.’ 
See also Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire, First Report, Part II (193!)), j). 76; de 
Chazal, A Statement on Public Health in Mauritius (1943), pp. 6, 11-12; Rankine, p. 31. It should 
be noted in this oohnexion that as recently as 1036 ‘a circular to medical officers of the Health 
Department revealed that in the opinion of these officers, malnutrition was rare among the 
labouring classes of the Colony' (Final Report, Nutriticnml Investigations in Mauritius 1042-15, p. 1). 

^ See in particular pp. 15-16. . 

^ De Clfazal, A Statement on Public Health in Mauritius, p. 18. ® See p. 756 above. 

^ In the printed edition of his book published after his death this rate is reduced to 30. See 
p. 759 above. 

*’ See Di.spatohes from Governor Earquhar, 15Eeb.l811 (quoted p. 791 above) and 28 July 1812 
(C.O. 167, vol. .x). 

“ Telfair, p. 81 ; see also ibid., x^p. 86-7. D’Unienville puts the total number of slave deaths 
for 1815-20 at 13,142. But the interments of slaves in those years in Port Louis alone numbered 
6,666, see Telfair, p. 10. Chapotin, in 1812, had already discussed (pp. 91, 90) the severity of 
measle epidemics and the appearance of beriberi m the Isle of France. 

’ Burials of white persons numbered 297 in 1773 and 180 in 1774; see p. 850 above. The 
journal which published those figures points out that they include deaths of soldiers of the 
garrison, sailors, and other persons temporarily; present. Even so, the death-rato in 1773 must 
have been excessive. 

® Meldrum, p. 133. Even granted that the rural districts were very healthy, this cannot be said 
of the capital where about one-half of all the Whites and Free Coloured resided. Chapotin, in 
1812, related that people who had lived for a long time in the Colony claimed that diseases were 
more frequent and more severe than in former times. He thought that this was true of Port 
Louis, but not of the rural areas (see Topographic medieale, p. 41). 
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was actually lower in 1817-24 than in 1825-9, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that death registration for yotmg children was very incomplete 
prior to 1825d 

Total Population. Table 67 shows for each quinquemiial period from 
1831 to 1945 the average yearly number of deaths and the average yearly 
death-rate. It appears that, owing to various epidemics, the numbers and 
rates fluctuated considerably in 1831-70.* The average death-rate for this 
whole period was 38, the minimum for any year being 24 (1870) and the 
maximum 125 (1867). From 1871 to 1946 the death-rate was much more 
steady; it exceeded 43 only in 1919 when it rose to 64. The death-rate, 
which had been favourable in 1870 (the year after the malaria epidemic), 
was comparatively low also in the following years. But it rose from 28-4 
in 1871-6 to 37-6 in 1901-6. While the average rate in 1871-90 amounted 
to 31, it was in 1891-1920 not less than 36. In 1921-46 it was nearly 30.* 

Table 67. Average Yearly Deaths and Death-rates, Mauritius 
1831-1946 


1831-5 

1836-40 

1841-5 

1846-50 

1851-5 

1856-60 


.3,011 

3,672 

5,888 

5,051 

8,384 

8,729 


32-3 

335 

43-3 


1861-5 

1860-70 

1871-5 

1876-80 

1881-5 

1888-90 


11,178 

17,788 

9,345 

10,227 

11,936 

11,971 


35-7 

555 

284 

29-2 

33-1 

32-8 


1891-5 

1890-1900 

1901-5 

1900-10 

1911-15 

1910-20 


12,638 

13,142 

14,033 

13,901 

13,014 

14,538 


1921-5 

1926-30 

1931-5 

1930-40 

1941-5 

1940 


11,758 

11,014 

il’,157 

11,927 

12,528 


315 

285 

SO'3 

27- 7 

28- 8 


General Population. Death figures prior to 1859 are uncertain and are 
lacking entirely for some years. In 1859-69 mortality was very high owing 
to epidemics, and it seems that in tliis period, as also in the preceding years, 
mortality was particularly great among the ex-apprehtices and their de- 
scendants.^ This group constituted already in 1851 the minority of the 

^ See p. 883 below. 

^ Referring t.0 the epidemics of 1864 and 1860, Governor Stevenson, on 8 June 1869, wrote to 
Sir E. B. Lytton: 'Undoubtedly, such visitations might, humanly speaking, be rendered less 
terrible, and the rate of mortality in years that are free from them very muoh reduced, if the 
influeiico of a climate, naturally the most conducive to health and longevity, weio not oounter- 
aoted by the uncleanly habits of a large portion of the population, and by the over-orflwded and 
ill- ventilated state of the dwelling houses even of the better class of citizens in Port Louis. Tlio 
latter evil has probably been aggravated within the last year in consequence of a very large 
increase in tlie price of rent ; and the municipal body have certainly not taken auiricient measures 
for ensuring that increased attention to drainage and other sanitary measures, which might in 
some measure have warded off the evil effects of over-crowding and improper ventilation ' {State 
of Colonial Possessions 1S5S, 'Paxt 1, -p. 113). 

“ The rates in 1925-7 were 24-1, 25'3, and 254 respectively. D. Drysdale Anderson of tlio 
Mauritius Health Department thereupon wrote : ‘ The vigilance of an efficient Medical and Sanitary 
Service is keeping the death-rate consistently low at about 26% . . .’ (‘The Point of Population 
Saturation, Its Transgression in Mauritius’, p. 640). This was an illusion. In not a single year 
was the death-rate again so low as in each of those tlnee years. Dr. Ghazal was likewise mistaken 
when he stated in 1943: ‘Since the beginning of this century there has bean a gradual and pro- 
gressive decrease in the death-rate’ (A Statement on Public Health in Mauritius, p. 4). 

; ; It is possible, however, that in the.first decade after the abolition of slavery mortality among 
the ox-slaves was not excessive. See Dispatch from Governor Gomm to Earl Grey, 0 Mar. 1847; 
: ‘ . . the mortality among the emancipated class has averaged little above 3 per cent, throughout 
the ten years that have elapsed since they becamio free’ {State of Colonial Possessions 1840, p. 192). 
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General Population. But it sulfered in 1851 2,535 deaths as compared 
with 1,401 deaths among the rest of the General Population, the death- 
rates being 62 and 26 respectively. In 1853 there occurred 2,142 deaths 
among the ex-apprentices and 1,616 among the rest of the General Popula- 
tion. Among these groups deaths from cholera in 1854 numbered 4,200 
and 1,700 I'esijectively, and deaths from smallpox in 1856-6, 509 and 
308 respectively. The cholera epidemic of 1856 caused more than 2,000 
deaths among the ex-apprentice class and certainly much less than 1,000 
among the rest of the General Population.^ In 1859-66 there occurred 
17,618 deaths among ex-apprentices and 15,586 among the rest of the 
General Population. At the end of 1866 the total General Population 
numbered abput 130,000, of whom 35,000 at the utmost belonged to the 
ex-apprentice class. In 1867, 9,801 deaths were registered among the ex- 
apprentices and 7,223 among the rest of the General Population, but 
registration apparently was very incomplete. No further data concerning 
mortality among ex-apprentices are available after 1867, but by that time 
their number had decreased so much that they constituted only a small 
proportion of the General Population. 

In 1868 mortality among the General Population (including ex-appren- 
tices) was still high, the deaths amounting to 6,217. In the 50 years from 
1869 to 1918 the number oscillated between 2,658 (1870) and 4,980 (1896). 
It rose in 1919 to 7,395 and varied in 1920-46 from 2,776 (1925) to 4,740 
(1921). The death-rate oscillated in 1869-1918 between 27 (1870-1) and 
44 (1896) and rose to 65 in 1919. The official death-rate varied in 1920-46 
from 42-6 (1921) to 22-5 (1940). 

Indian Population. Mortality among Indians has always been high. 
They suffered, as a rule, more than the General Popula,tion from epidemics 
which afflicted both groups, and they had, in addition, diseases of their 
own.® Their excessive mortahtj* during the first stage of the importation 
of coolies (1834-9) attracted special attention.® But conditions were again 
particularly bad from 1862 to 1869, when the number of deaths oscillated 
between 7,926 and 22,742 and when the death-rate averaged 60, although 
the vast majority of Indians were young adults. Then followed a short 
period of comparatively low mortality and a long period of increasing 

^ Governor Higginson, in his Dispatch to Secretary of State Labouohere, 13 June IS.??, said 
that the death-rate (from all causes) ‘during the year 1856 amounted to 10} per cent, amongst 
the ex-apprentices, to per cent, amongst the Indians, and to 4 per cent, amongst the general 
population’. He says, furthermore, that the number of ex-apprentices (and their descendants) 
decreased in the five years 1862-6 from 48,366 to 40,730 and that out of the decrease of 16 per 
cent. ‘ 14| per cent, is ascribable to the effects of epidemic diseases’ {Stata of Colonial Possessions. 
1856, pp. 139-40). This implies that the total deaths of ex-apprentices due to cholera and small- 
pox in 1864-6 numbered about 7,000. 

® The ‘Bombay Fever’, which attacked almost exclusively Indians, ‘was apparently intro- 
duced about the year 1838 by immigrants from the Bombay province, and rapidly spread amongst 
the camps on the sugar estates, both on the coast and inland’ (Fowler, p. 19). It seems to have 
claimed particularly numerous victims in 1844r-6, 1850, and 1855 (see for details Meport of the 
Fever ISnquiry Commission 1868 (fc 1867, pp. 11-13, Appendix, pp. 9-23). An epidemic of 
beriberi which ‘was almost entirely confined to the Indians’ and which lasted from Nov. 1878 to 
Feb. 1880, caused 729 deaths; see Daniel E. Anderson, pp. 226-8. 

® See, for example. Despatches from Sir William Nicolay, pp. 76-81 ; Correspondence relative to 
the Introduction of Indian Labourets into the Maurit^ 1840, p-p. 14, 34-6» 54-6, 87, 108-11, 134-7. 

11 3 L 
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mortality wliieh lasted until 1922, from when onwards mortality again 
became more favourable. The number of deaths oscillated in 1870-8 
between 4,768 and 6,941, in 1879-92 between 6,798 and 8,796, in 1893- 
1921 between 7,207 and 17,060, and in 1922-46 between 6,551 and 11,297. 
The death-rates in those four periods averaged 26-4, 31-8, 36-8, and 30-0i 
respectively. While the highest death-rate between 1870 and 1892 was 
35-2 (1889), the death-rate exceeded 40 in 1893, 1896, 1903, 1906, 1906, 
190.9, 1919, 1931, and 1945. 

In the 1860s the Indian death-rate had been higher than that of the 
General Population. In the last three decades of the nineteenth century it 
was, as a rule, lower. But it was again higher in 1903-6, 1908-11, 1913-16, 
and 1924-46.® In 1921-46 the average death-rates of male and female 
Indians were practically the same, the former being 30-5 and the latter 
30-3. For the General Population, on the other hand, the male death-rate 
was higher than the female in every single year, the averages being 29-2 
and. 25'6. Thus there was only a slight difference for males, while for 
females the death-rate among Indians was much higher than among the 
General Population. 


Table 68. JDeath-raies by Races and, Sex, Mauritius 1921-46^ 



Port Louis. The official death-rate in the capital has always been con- 
siderably higher than in the rest of the country.® But this was due in 
part to a concentration of hospital facilities in the town.'^ Moreover, the 
population figures to which the deaths were related are most uncertain. 
To quote only one striking examjde : although the number of deatlis i ti 
Port Louis increased from 1,897 in 1920 to 2,723 in 192.1 or by 44 per. 
cent., the official death-rate rose only from 47-3 to 53-2 or by 12 per cent. 

^ Ifrom 1922 onwards I used the oflioinl doath-ratos which for many years were too low because 
the Judiiin population was over-estimated. 

“ The official death-rate of Indians was slightly lower than that of the Glenoral Population in 
1943, but this was due to an over-estimate of the Indian Population and an under-estimate of 
the. General Papulation. ..... 

® The death-rates for the oapitsl and for the whole island are given for each year from 1868 to 
1935 in Toussaint, Porf-ioitia, pp. 492-.3. 

* Telfair (1830) pointed out (pp. 81-r2) that ‘the proprietors of estates, who reside at Port 
Louis, bring thither for the benefit of the host medical treatment’ their side slaves ‘and thus 
increase the apparent rate, of mortality sA Port Louis ’, and that ‘ oases of serious diseases are sent 
from every distrint ’ to thp Slave Hospital in Port Louis. ,, 
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because the population had been under-estimated by 22 per cent, in 
1920.1 

Infant Mortality. Nothing is kno-nm about infant mortality in Mauritius 
prior to 1871. According to D’Unienville registered births among the 
Whites numbered in 1804-24, 4,546, and registered deaths under 1 year of 
age, 209. The corresponding figures for Free Coloured are 9,774 and 173.^ 
This would indicate infant mortality -rates of 46 and 1 8. It is obvious that 
at least among Free Coloured only a very small proportion of infant deaths 
were registered.® From 1871 to 1946* the infant mortality -rate of the total 
population oscillated between 120 and 276; it exceeded 208 only in 1896, 
owing apparently to an epidemic of diarrhoea. But in view of the large 
fluctuations in the numbers of registered births these annual infant 
mortality -I’ates (computed in the usual manner by relating the number of 
infant deaths to the number of births in the same calendar year) sometimes 
understate and sometimes overstate mortality in a single year.® I have, 
therefore, calculated quinquennial infant mortality-rates for 1871-1945® 
by relating the infant deaths in a five-year period to the births registered 
in the same period. These rates averaged 16.3 in 1871-90, 176 in 1891- 
1910, 161 in 1911-20, 141 in 1921-30, and 154 in 1931-45. There is no 
evidence that infant mortality in Mauritius was at any period excessive,’ 
but the improvement achieved in the course of time has been slight. 

Between 1871 and 1921 the infant mortality-rate among the General 
Population was higher than that of the Indian Population in 34 out of 50 
years, the average rate being 175 for the former and 165 for the latter.® 

’ The Preliminaty Report on the 1921 census says that the undor-estimato -was ‘due to the 
practice of applying the correction for arrivals and departures to Port Louis alone’. It adds that 
the death-rate ‘for Port Louis for the year 1920 drops from 47 per 1,000 to 37 per 1,000 on the 
revised population figures’. 

“ See D’Unienville, vol. iv. Tables 38 and 39, and Table 51 above. 

The small numbers of infant deaths registered wore not duo to an ovorstatemetit of the age of 
infants at death registration. The recorded numbers of devaths of children from 1 to 6 years wore 
296 for Wliitcs and 334 for Free Coloured. It is, of course, out of the question that tlio ratio of 
deatlis under 0 to 1,000 births was actually only 71 (111 for Whites and 52 for JU-ee Oolonred). 
According to the Almanack de Vile de Maurice for 1837, births among Whites and Free Coloured 
in 1825--35 numbered 11,152, and deaths under 5 years of age, 2,226. The ratio of suoli deaths to 
1,000 birtiis rvas 200. This ratio seems acceptable. Stirling (p. 29) noted in 1827 : ‘Cliiklren horn 
of Uuropcan parents ap])oar to thrive wonderfully well till a certain age, .and tlie number of 
deaths is extremely smalL’ ^ No figures seem to be available for 1897. 

■’ The iiifunt mort.ality-rates of 1943 and 1944 provide an outstanding example. In 1943 tlie 
number of birtiis (13,604) had been practically the same as in 1942 (13,553). The infant mort.ality- 
rato of 142, tlierefore, gave a true picture of infant mortality in 1943. But in 1944 the number of 
liirths (18,258) was by one-third larger thanin 1943. The official infant mortality -rale of M 1, therc- 
Ibre, con voyed too favourable a picture of infant mortality in 1944 because the a verage number of 
infants exposed to deatli was smallerthanthenumber of births in that year. The actual mortality- 
rate of iuiiints in 1944 may have been 150. Owing to the neglect of such discrepancies some 
comments in the Yedioal Reports on the changes in infant mortality are erroneous; see Mcdiail 
Meport im,p.S;mS,v- 2- “ See Table 69. 

’’ Infant morl alitv-rates in England and Wales in the six decades 1841-50 to 1891-1900 were 
1.53, 154. 164, 149, 142, and 153 respectively. 

“ .Dr. Andrew Balfour, who visited Mauritius in 1921, wrote: ‘ . a study of the records from 
1871 onwards shows that a large proportion of these deaths in children [under five years] occurs 
in infanta under one year of age. This is specially true of the Indian popidation, amongst whom 
the conditions are truly appalling’ {Report on Medical and Sanitary Matters in Mauritius, p. 66). 
Actually, conditions were not wefese among the Iiidian than among th8 General Population. 
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But from 1922 to 1946 infant mortality among the General Population 
Avas higher than among Indians in only three years (1933, 1944, 1946), 
and the average rates were 137 and 153. Thus, there has been a notable 
reduction of infant mortality among the General Population and an 
insignificant one among Indians. It should be noted, however, that con- 
ditions have deteriorated for both groups in recent years . The average rate 
for the General Population rose from 130 in 1922-36 to 143 in 1937-41, 
and to 151 in 1942-6. The corresponding rates for Indians were 149, 161, 
and 168 respectively. 


Table 69. Quinquennial Infant Mortality-rates, Mauritius 1871-1945 



The figures on mortality by age of infants published for 1936-9 and 
1946-6^ indicate that mortality in earliest childhood is particularly high 
among Indians. In those 7 years the ratio of deaths under 3 months 
to 1,000 live-born was 77, 80, 68, 78, 78, 91, and 90 respectively for the 
General Population, but 97, 104, 101, 108, 98, 122, and 96 for the Indians. 
The high rates for Indians are the more noteworthy in view of the excessive 
number of still-births in this section of the population. The Medical 
Reports attribute the high neo-natal mortality mainly to the same causes 
as the frequency of still-births and j)oint out that ‘those children which 
survive till birth usually are wealdings and must tend to an early death 

A closer study of mortality by age since 1871 might reveal peculiarities 
which are not frequently found. It seems that neo-natal mortality in 
Mauritius is high, that mortality during the rest of the first year of life is 
moderate, and that mortality among older children and among young 
adults is very unfavomable. 

3. Population Growth 

1835-66. At the time of the abolition of slavery the population of 
Mauritius numbered about 92,000, of whom about one-tenth were whites, 
while the rest, with the exception of some Asiatics, were negroes or mulat- 
toes. In 1866 the population was nearly four times as large. The number 
of whites was probably about the same as in 1836 ; the number of negroes 
and rarxlattoes had apparently increased from 80,000 to 116,000, and there 

See JReparl of the Registrar General 1935, p. 26; 193B, p. 27; 79,37, p. 29; 193S, p. 27; 1939, 
TaWol0 ;7fl45, p. 2,');7,9IS, p; 26'. ■ 

- Medioal Report 1922, p. 2. See also, for example, ibid. 1924, p. B: ‘The average woiglit of 
ohildren. at birth appears to be 2 kUogtammes in Mauritius. ’ The failure of the Ordinanoo to soouro 
the training of midwives in the Colony and to regulate their praotico {No. 26 of 1926) is fully 
desoribod ibid. 7935, pp. 2i3-30. ' '' 
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were about 235,000 Indians in the island. The rise in the number of non- 
Indians was due to immigration.^ The same is true, of course, of the 
Indians who were mostly male coolies.® 

1867 - 9 . Owing to the malaria epidemic the total population decreased 
from about 365,000 to about 310,000.® 

1870 - 1922 . The total population, which at the beginning of 1870 
numbered about 310,000, amounted at the end of 1922 to about 378,000. 
The total increase was about 68,000, of which 47,000 were due to an 
excess of births over deaths. The average yearly natural increase was one- 
quarter of one per cent. In 1881-90, when fertility was high and mortality 
comparatively low, the net reproduction-rate was 1-2.^ In 1920-2, when 
fertility was lower and mortality slightly higher than in 1881-90, the net 
reproduction-rate hardly exceeded 1.® 

1923 - 46 . The population increased from about 378,000 at the beginning 
of 1923 to about 430,000 at the end of 1946. The total increase was about 
62,000, and there was apparently some net emigration, since births exceeded 
deaths by 63,000. The average yearly natural increase was nearly two- 
thirds of 1 per cent. Taking the period as a whole the net reproduction- 
rate was well above 1. But it certainly was not higher than in 1881-90. 

B. DEPENDENCIES 

I. Censuses 

The provisions of the Census Ordinances for Mauritius were applied 
from 1851 onwards, as far as practicable, to the several Dependencies.® 

In 1861 the census of the Dependencies comirrised the Seychelles, 
Rodrigues, two islands of the Amirantes Archipelago (Poivre, Desroches), 
the Islands North of Madagascar, Agalega, Coetivy, Diego Garcia, Salo- 
mon Islands, Peros Banhos, and Trois Freres.’ The census of 1861 covered 

' According to the records, deaths among non-Indians in 1836-6C exceeded births by about 
0,000. Birth registration, it is true, may have been more incomplete than death registration, and 
there was probably a small natural increase in ‘normal’ years in spite of the excessive mortality 
of the ex-apprentice population, but in years of epidemics deaths were much more muneroua than 
births. (In. the ex-apprentice class deaths exceeded births from the census date 1851 to the end of 
1857 by 7,616, and in 1869-66 by 4,764; see Blim Book 1857, p. 310, and Table 61 above.) As 
regards immigration the available data are scanty and uncertain. It seems that among the non- 
Indian population recorded arrivals exceeded recorded departures in 1862-60 by 8,291 (see p. 781 
above) and from 8 Apr. 1801 to 31 Dec. 1866 by 14,659 (see State of Colonial Possessions 1867, 
Part III, p. 29). 

The net immigration of Indians amounted in 1835-66 to 276,000, excluding those who had 
come at their own expense. 

® Apart from the great mortality, there was a net emigration of 3,600 Indian coolies in 1867-9. 
^ The gross reproduction-rate was 2-0 (see p.870 above). The net reproduction-rate was so low 
because, according to a (crude) life table which I computed, only 584 out of 1,000 newly-born 
girls reached the ago of 16, and only 331 survived the age of 45. The years lived by them between 
16 and 45 numbered only 13,700 (instead of 30,000, if none had died under 46), 

° The gross reproduction-rate was 2-3. Of 1,000 newly-born girls 601 reached the age of 16, 
and 296 the age of 45. The years lived by them between 15 and 46 numbered 13,300. It seems that 
the net reproduction-rate was well above 1 in most years between 1871 and 1891, hut below 1 in 
most years between 1892 and 1922. 

“ See pp. 736-8 above. 

' Two special counts were nSade in 1856 and 1^59 ; see Table 74. • 
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the same area and in addition St. Brandon and Six Islands, but no 
returns were received from the Islands North of Madagascar. The censuses 
of 1871 and 1881 included all islands enumerated in either 1861 or 1861 
and in addition two more Amirantes Islands (St. Joseph, Darros).^ From 
1891 onwards the census area was more restricted. The report for 1891 


In previous Censuses Seychelles was included but this group of islands is now 
separated from Mamitius in administration and the results are given separately. 

The dependencies comprised in this Census are Rodrigues and the various groups 
islands or atolls known generally as the Oil Islands. 

They are Diego Garcia, Agalega, Trois Freres, Salomon Islands, Six Islands and 
Cootivy. St. Juan de Nova® is one of the dependencies that should appear in this 
Census and Schedules were sent but not received in time. . . 

Thus the 1891 census excluded not only the Seychelles (and the 
Amirantes Archipelago as well as the Islands North of Madagascar trans- 
ferred to the Seychelles) but also Peros Banhos and St. Brandon. The 
1901 census covered the same area, except Trois Freres, and in addition 
Peros Banhos, St. Brandon, St. Juan de Nova (Farquhar Isles), and 
Eagle Island.^ The censuses of 1911 and 1921 comprised the same islands, 
except Coetivy,® which had been transferred to the Seychelles. The census 
of 1931 excluded Eagle Island and also Earquhar Island,® which (in 1921) 
had been transferred to the Seychelles. Furthermore, the 1944 census ex- 
cluded Trois Freres and Six Islands which then were uninhabited.'^ I shall 
deal with Seychelles in Chapter XVI and discuss here the population 
ascertained in Rodrigues and the Minor Dependencies of Mauritius. 

II. Total Population 
1. Rodrigues 

1691-1809. The fii’st inhabitants were apparently the French Protes- 
tant refugee Fran 90 is Leguat and 7 men, who had sailed from Texel 
(Holland) on 4 September 1690 and arrived in Rodrigues on 30 April 1691. 
Tlie 3 ’ left for Mauritius on 21 May 1093.® ‘After the departure of .Leguat 
and liis companions, Rodriguez once again became uninhabited.’® tin 
20 July 1726 the Superior Council of the Isle of Bourbon decided to take 
possession of the island in the name of the King and the India Company. 
Several French officers were immediately sent there and took possession.^® 
The different Governors of Mauritius soon imported numerous tortoise.s 
from Rodrigues, but the island had no permanent inhabitants until in 

® Sen Cenma llepm-t I SOI, Appendix No. 19 ; IS7I, Part II, pp. 5-(5 ; ISSI, Appendixes, pp. 482-3. 

® This was apparently the only one of the ‘Islands North of Madagascar ’ which was still in- 
habited in 1881. (Providence Island, with 28 inhabitants in 1881, had been transferred to the 
Seyehelles.) “ Pe«»s Report IS9I, p. 38. 

^ See ibid. 1901, pp. 49, 1C8. Eagle Island and Trois Freres belong to the Chagos Arohipelago. 
Trois Pi'oros was possibly no longer inliabited. It certainly was not so in 1911 and in 1944, see 
ibId. jfWJ, p.iii; i94^. p.6. A 

‘ See ibid. 1911, p. iii; 1921, p. 13. “ See ibid. 1931, p. 5. '' See ibid. 19M, p. 6. 

“ See h'ranjois Leguat, Vaijages et Amntures (1708), vol. i, pp. C, (JO; vol. ii, p. 1. 

“ Bertuohi, 3'Ae .frtataJ o/ Rodrijaaz (1923), p. 36. 

See de Proherville, ‘Bodiignes, Galega, Seolielles’ (1848), pp. 78-9; Bouillard, ‘llelation de 
ITsle Rodrigues’; p. 16 ; B®rtuohi, p, 38.: . . r, ' See ibid., p. 37. 
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1760 a small settlement was made.^ When the abbe Pingre yisited 
Rodrigues to observe the first passage of Venus over the sun (6 June 1761) 
‘the little colony consisted of only 3 or 4 Whites under the orders of M. de 
3?uvign6, lieutenant in the troops of the comj)any Avho resided with his 
family in the island. There were in addition a number of slaves.^ But 
‘owing to tortoises having become rarer’ the Governor of Mauritius with- 
drew ‘the garrison stationed at Rodriguez, allowing the inhabitants to 
cultivate the land and trade on their own’.® Tliis apparently did not affect 
tlie size of the population.^ In the following two decades the Government 
considered the possession of Rodrigues to be rather a nuisance.® But 
‘ during the re volution concessions were granted to several persons resident 
in the Isle of France, one of whom received the title of government agent ’ .® 
However, on 30 January 1806, Decaen reported that he had ordered the 
almost complete evacuation of the island.'^ Bertuchi relates : 

In 1803” G eneral Decaen, Governor of Mauritius, considering the Isle of Rodriguez 
a menace to the Isles of Bourbon and Mauritius, and in order to render the isle 
valueless as a re-victualling .station for British ships, ordered most of the planters, 
with their families, to return to Mauritius, where land concessions were given them 
as compensation. Only a few families were left at Rodriguez to show that the island 
had not ceased to be French territory.® 

Prentout reports that by 1 March 1806 Decaen had not been able to 
carry out his plan ; only one family had returned to the Isle of France. “ De 
Froherville, on the other hand, says that ‘ the eight families which resided ’ 
in Rodrigues returned to the Isle of France.^^ When in 1 809 the British 
took the island, they found there 3 French planters with 70 or SO slaves.^® 

1810-1945. Rodrigues is now by far the most populous Dependency of 
Mauritius. But this was not the case during the first decades of British 
administration. According to Bertuchi ‘there were in 1820 over 150 
people residing on the island ’.i® D’Uniemdlle, in ‘An Account of the 
Islands and Isles comprehended under the name of Dependencies of the 
Island of Mauritius’, signed 18 August 1826, wrote A* 

At present this island is not inhabited by more than 123 individuals ; viz. ! — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Qirls 

Whites . 

7 

5 

8 

_ 

Free Persons . 


1 

— 

. — 

Slaves . 

49 

28 

12 

11 


It is possible that the population had been actually larger in 1 820, since 
D’Unienville says; ‘No civil or military establishment has existed there 
^ iSeo de Proborvillo, ‘ .Rodrigues, Galega, Seohelles’, p. 79 ; Rouillard, p, (il ; Bertuclii, p. 37. 

® See de ProborviUe, p. 79. ® Bertuchi, p. 39 ; see also de Froberville, p. 80. 

'* See Rertuobi, p. 39 ; ‘ 9;he population consisted of a few wliites from Mauritius and Bourbon, 
and a good number of slaves from Madagascar and the Bast Coast of Africa.’ 

” See, for example, Bauvel, VnptMished Documents oji the History of the Seychelles Islands, 
pp. 143, 102. 

“ De FrobervUIe, p. 80. . . 7 See ibid.. ® Should probably read 1805. 

“ Bertuchi, p. 43. “ See Prentout, pp. 327-8. .De FroherviUo, p. 80. 

See Prirlliam, pp. ,309-10 j Bertuchi, p. 46; Touasaint, Port-Louis, p, 223. 

Bertuchi, p. 68. ^ 

See Return of the Number of*Dependencies of Mauritius (1827), pp.^, 11. 
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since 1824. An agent of government was formerly stationed there. . , 
He adds, however; ‘There are several demands for grants of land on the 
part of persons of the Island of Mauritius, who are desirous of going there, 
to settle with the few slaves which they possess.’ The population seems in 
fact to have soon increased, since the number of slaves registered between 
16 October 1826 and 2 December 1827 was 142 (83 males, 69 females; 
32 under 8 years of age, 106 between 8 and 60, and 4 over 60). On 
2 January 1830 there were 154 slaves (88 males, 66 females), and on 
1 May 1832, 162 (92 males, 70 females).^ In 1838, after the abohtion of 
slavery, ‘the population consisted of a few whites, 127 apprentices, and 42 
children ’,2 but it apparently increased in the following years, and on 
19 June 1843 the Governor of Mauritius enacted an Ordinance ‘for the 
purpose of forming at the Island of Rodrigues a Judicial and Police 
Establishment’.® Since then the population has risen constantly and 
rapidly. According to the census of 1851 it numbered 495 ; according to 
the census of 1944 it amounted to 11,886. For 31 December 1945 it was 
estimated at 12,642,^ The area is about 42 square miles,® so that there are 
about 300 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Table 70. Population by sex, Rodrigue 1851-194P 


Pemiiles 

Total 


^ See Census Beport 1891, p. 38; 1901, p. 46; 1911, Statistical AEstraots, pp. xovi-oii; 1921, 
Appendixes, p. clxxiv; 1931, p. 3; 1914, p. 3. 

2. Minor Dependencies 

D’Unienville, in his Account signed 18 August 1826, describes each of 
the Minor Dependencies.® I shall give a short extract -d 

St. Brandon or Oargados Carayos. On the banlc of St. Brandon . . . are 12 islets, 

^ See CommiBsionerB of Eastern Enquiry 1828, MattrUms Slave Trade Returns, No. 6; Blue 
Book mo, pp. 501-2 ; 1833, folio 214. ^ Pridliam, p. 310. 

“ Ordinance No. 7 of 1843, Recueil des Lois 1843, pp. 37-9. The I’reumblo read: ‘Wherea.s tlie 
Inhabitants of tlie Isle of Rodrigues, one of the dependencies of this Colony, have frequently 
expressed their desire for the appointment of a resident Police Magi.strate and Police Establish- 
moot within the same, which its encreased population now renders the more indispensably 
necessary as well for the security and protection of its inhabitants as in the interests of the public 
in general.’ 

* See ilauritius. Report of Registrar Generali 945, p. 26. The intercensal e.stimates .are not satis- 
faotory. Tlie population was put, for example, on 31 Deo. 1932, 1933, and 1934 at 8,691, 8,960, 
and 9,111 re.speotively (see ibid. 1932, p. 9; 1933, p. 10; 1934, p. 11). But the Government 
Medical Officer relates that 770 persons emigrated during the second half of 1933 to Reunion, of 
whom 687 came back in 1934 (see Mauritius, Medical Report 1933, p. 113 ; 1934, p. 103). If this 
statement is correct, the population of Rodrigues must have been much smaller on 31 Dec. 1933 
than on 31 Deo. 1932, and innoh larger on 31 Dec. 1934 than on 31 Deo. 1933. 

“ Census Re,porl 1944, p. 5, gives 40 square mU.es as area; Colonial Office List 1946, p. 160, gives 
A-2 square miles. ' ■ ' . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ; ' ■ ' ' 

“ Sec Return of the Number of Dependencies of Mauritius, French text, pp. 2-.6, 8-10 ; English 
trahslatimi, pp. 11-14, 17-20,. ; 

^ The English translation is very inaoourate.'’ I have correotea it wherever necessary. 
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forming five separate groups. , . . [^Ive] persons to whom the government of the 
Island of Mauritius has granted the pnvate privilege of the fisheries of these isles^ . . . 
have no permanent establishment upon these islets ; on which account there is no 
fixed population. ... 

Biego Qaroia. It produces abundance of cocoa. — The privilege of this island was 
granted to and shared among three inhabitants of the Mauritius, by a decree of the 
2d May 1809,“ on condition of receiving thereon any individual attacked with 
leprosy, whom the government might send there. These three proprietors . . . 
domiciled at the Mauritius have, each of them, an establishment on the Island of 
Diego, conducted by a white manager. . . . The total population of this island 
amounts to 276 individuals, of whom 37 are leprous; viz.: — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

6 

1 

— 

3 

Free Persons . 

1 

4 

6 

10 

Slaves . 

168 

37 

3 

2 

Leprous 

30 

5 

— 

— 


Lea Six Islea. An inhabitant of the Mauritius . . . has been established there for 
twenty years, with some negroes, without any title having apparently been granted 
to him for that purpose. 

Lea Troia Frires. By an Act of the 18th May 1823, an inhabitant of the island of 
Mauritius . . . obtained the confirmation of the privilege of these [3] islets® where 
he has established a manufactory of cocoa oil. He employs 43 individuals | viz. : — 



1 Men 

Women 

Boya 

Girls 

Wliites . 

1 



— 

_ 

Free Persons . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Slaves . 

19 

12 

3 

1 

Leprous 

5 

— 

— 

— 


Isles Salomon. Two inhabitants of the island of Mauritius . . . enjoy the privilege ; 
first of foiu’ of these islets, by virtue of an Act dated the 18th Jime 1822; and, 
secondly, of the seven other islands, by virtue of an Act of the first September 1823. 
They employ there ten individuals; viz. [Whites, 1 man; Slaves, 4 men, 6 women]. 

Lea Per os Banhos. An inhabitant of the Island of Mauritius, to whom the privilege 
of these [22] islets was confirmed by an Act of the 18th May 1823,^ has formed there 
a fine establishment of oil and fisheries, where 120 individuals are employed ; viz. : — 


Wlutes . 

Free Persons . 
Slaves . 


Isle Legour. . . . Mr. Legour, to whom the privilege was accorded, by an Act of 
the 20th December 1820, has not formed any establishment there. 

Agalega. ... an inhabitant of the Island of Mauritius ... to whom it was made 
over in privilege, confirmed by an Act of the 28th October 1820,® has formed there 
“ The grant of these concessions began in 1818; see de Froberville, ‘Rodrigues, Galega, Les 
Seohelles’, p. 80. 

“ When in 1784 the British temporarily oooupied Diego Garcia, they found some French resi- 
dents; see J.-F. Charpentier-Cossigny, Voyage A Cardan, pp. 178-9. See also Pridham, p. 300; 
‘The French used to keep a small settlement of slaves and a few Europeans on this island.’ 
See, furthermore, D’Unienville, vol. iii, pp. 183-4. 

® A first concession had been granted on 31 May 1813 ; see ibid., p. 187. 

■* A first concession had been granted on 12 July 1813; see ibid., p. 189. 

^ Some French colonists se^iled in Agalega after 1785, but later renounced their oouoessions . 
The island had been uninhabited for several yca,rs when on 19 Aug. 1808 two inhabitants of 
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two excellent manufactories of oU, which employ 199 individuals; viz. [Whites, 
1 man ; Free Persons, 2 men; Slaves, 106 men, 63 women, 24 boys, 14 girls]. 

GoStivy. A captain of the merchant navy . . . , an inhabitant of the island of 
Mauritius, . . . obtained the privilege in 1814. . . .He has a small establishmeirt 
tiiere, wluire 100 individuals are employed ; viz. ; — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Qirls 

Whites . 

1 



— 

Free Pei«f)n.s . 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Slaves . 

40 

26 

7 

8 


Les Amiranfes. These [11] islets . . . are uninhabited, and frequented in the fishing 
season merely by a few inhabitants of the Seychelles, to whom some of them [6] 
have been granted, or ceded, in j)rivilego, 

L’lsle Alphonse. This island . . . was granted, in privilege, to Mr. G. Harrison,^ by 
an Act of the 17th December 1820, but as yet is not inhabited. 

Isle da la Providence. It was granted in privilege, by an Act of the 20th July 1817, 
to an officer of the health department of the island of Mauritius, Monsieur Margeot, 
who engaged to receive and treat there persons attacked with leprosy. In conse- 
quence of this he formed an establishment, wherein are 36 individuals viz. : — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Qirls 

Wliites . 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Free Persons . 

4 

2 

1 

— 

Slavas . 

16 

7 

1 

1 

Leprous 

2 

— 

■" 1 

— 


Les Isles Jean de Nove. These islets . . . were granted in privilege to an inhabitant 
of Mauritius ... by an Act of the 10th December 1813 ; that person having died 
without having formed any establishment on them; they were accorded, by Act of 
the 4th of February 1826, to Mr. Margeot. . . . The establishment formed there by 
the grantee, employs 7 individuals who live there; viz. [Free persons, 1 man; 
Slaves, 6 men, 1 woman]. 

Isle Astove. It was granted in privilege, by Act of the 26th January 1821, to two 
Creoles of the Mauritius . . . who have not as yet taken possession of it. 

Isle Oosmoledo. That island was granted in privilege, by Act of the 21at December 
1820, to an inhabitant of Mauritius . . . who as yet has formed no establishment 
there.® 

The figures conoernmg the population may be summarized as shown in 
the table on page 891. 

Excluding the few inhabitants of the Six Islands, the Total Population 
was 789, of whom 682 were slaves. The Original Slave Registers of 1815 
had shown only 366 .slaves. The Registers established in accordance with 
the Order in Council of 30 January 1826 contained up to 2 December 1827 
particulars of 639 slaves. Table 72 shows the distribution of the slaves 
then registered in Rodrigues and the Minor Dependencies by age and race. 
It appears that altogether 283 were Creoles (born in the Colony), 346 
Mozambiques, 131 Malagasy, 20 Indians, and 1 Malay. The 170 slaves 
under 16 were all Creoles. On 2 Janua,ry 1830 there wore in the Minor 

Mauritius were grnuted permiasion to form an establiskmont (see DUnienville, vol. ill, p. 192 ; do 
Froberville, p. 83). , : ■ 

^ He was then oonimander of the SeyohoUea; see do FrohervlUo, p. 111. 

C See also ibid., p. 112: ‘In 1837 some 40 persons resided there.’,. 

: ; ® See also ibid,, p. 114: ’Dviring the fishing «jason it [the island] is inhabited by some blacks. ’ 
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Dependencies 

Whites 

Coloured 

Slaves 

Lepers'- 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. . 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Diego Garcia 


5 

1 

7 

7 

171 

47 

30 

7 

213 

62 

275 

Trois Freres 


1 

— 

2 

— 

22 

13 

6 



30 

13 

43 

Salomon 


1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

5 

■ 



6 

6 

10 

Poros Banbos 


1 

— 

4 

2 

70 

43 



— 

76 

45 

120 

Agalega . 


I 

— 

2 

— 

129 

67 

— 

— 

132 

67 

199 

Goetivy . 


1 

— 

iP 

10 

47 

33 

— 

— 

67 

43 

100 

Providence 


1 


5 

2 

17 

8 

2 



2,5 

10 

36 

JeandeNove . 



— 

1 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

6 

I 

7 

Total . 



1 

30 

21 

466 

217 

37 

7 

T43 

246 

789 


^ See alao in this oonnexion Government Notice, dated Chief Secretary’s Office, Port-Loiijs, 
7 July 1829 (7Jco«ei7 des iojs JS29, pp. 136-6): 

‘The Colonial Government having it in contemplation to collect at tic. CuHcusc the Leprous 
Slaves now distributed in the Islands forming the minor dependencies of Mauritius — notice is 
hereby given that, until the 10th August next, at 12 o’clock. Sealed Tenders will bo received at 
this Oflice, for the conveyance to tie Cvrieuse of the Leprous Slaves at present at Diiffo Qania, 
Piros Banhoa and Troia Freres, as also for the conveyance, to the same destination, of those at 
tie Providence and Jean de Nove. 

' The number of Lepers in the minor dependencies to be removed, may be stated as under, and 
Provisions for their subsistence during the voyage, will be supplied from the Public Stores. 


Leprous Slaves & Convicts at Diego Garcia .... 46. 

Ditto at Piros Banhoa . . . .16. 

Ditto at Troia Freres .... 14. 

Ditto at Providence dh Jean de Nove . . . 40.’ 


I For further details concerning L'tle Ourieuac (one of the Seychelles Islands) see p. 910 below, 

i Deiiendenoies 627 slaves and on 1 May 1832, 675. According to the census 
of 1851 the population numbered 695.^ It increased to 1,450 in 1881. The 
1 census of 1891 showed only 1,188 inhabitants, but the decrease was due in 

i part to the transfer of several islands to the Seychelles and in part to the 

fact that the population of some islands was not enumerated in 1891 In 
j 1901, when the islands omitted at the 1891 census were included, the popu- 

s lation amounted to 1,697.® The census of 1911 showed 1,861 inhabitants, 

j but Goetivy (with 143 inhabitants in 1901) had in the meantime been 

transferred to the Seychelles. Taking the census area of 1911, but exclud* 
! ing Earquhar Island, which was transferred in 1921 to the Seychelles, the 
number of inhabitants developed as follows : 


Sex 

i 1871 

1881 

. 1901 

1911 

1921 

1921 

1944 

Males 

631 

794 

927 

1,041 

1,009 

806 

842 

Females 

343 

404 

552 

721 

764 

651 

736 

Total . 

974 

1,198 

1,479 

1,762 

1,773 

1,467 

1,678 . 


The combined area of these islands is 47 square miles, and there were 
in 1944, 34 inhabitants to the square mile. 


1 Li Kodrigues and the Minor Dependencies the General Population comprised 349 males and 
120 females, and the Ex-Apprentice Population 501 males and 220 females ; see Mauritius, Blue 
Booh 1857, p. 307. . 

^ Considering only those islands which were included in 1891 in the Minor Dependencies and 
which were enumerated in that year, the population increased from 1,149 in 1881 to 1,188 in 1891. 
^ Excluding those islands iPasnOunted to 1,426 as ooiuijared with h,340 in 1881. 
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Table 71. Slaves in Minor Dependencies of Mauritius 1815-32^ 


Dependencies 

ISIS’- 

tsis-is 

jsia 

1S20-1 

1S22 

ms 

182i 

1S2S 

me 

1827^ 

1830 

1 May 
1832 


190 

190 

123 

190 

196 

196 

196 

196 

199 

176 

182 

197 













27 



60 


66 

67 

67 

67 


67 

70 


36 

Peres Iianht).s 

16 

16 

45 

92 

92 

93 

92 

93 

99 

105 

96 

89 

Salomon 

Trois I'rtras 

Ts 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

33 

34 

34 

33 

31 

29 

Six Islands . 










37 


15 

Diego Garcia 

89 

126 

61 

137 

67 

132 

118 

149 

141 

171 

118 

170 

St. Brandon 

30 

30 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

11 

18 

Total 

356 

453 

264 

526 

455 

515 

509 

532 

540 

640^ 

527 

575 


' Sco Commissioners of Eastern Enquiry 1828, Mauritius Slave Returns, Nos. 1, &■, 'Return of the Slave 
Population, of the Seychelles and of the Isle of France (1828), pp. 0-7 ; Blue Book ISZS, pp. 408-9; ISSO, 
pp. 501-2; 1S33, folio 214. ^ Number of Slaves registered in the Original Slave Hegisters. 

“ Number of Slaves registered between 10 Oct. 1820 and 2 Dec. 1827. ‘ Including 1 not stated. 


Table 72. Slaves Registered in Dependencies of Mauritius, except Seychelles, 
between 16 October 1826 and 2 December 1827^ 


Age yeara^ 

Creoles 

Mozarti- 

Malagasy 

Indiana 

Total 

Total 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F., 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Under 6 

43 

55 

_ 


— 

— 

_ 


43 

66 

98 

6-11 . 

27 

21 




— 

— 


27 

21 

48 

12-16 . 

12 

12 

— 


— 

— 

— 


12 

12 

24 

17-00 . 

64 

68 

274 

67 

88 

42 

14“ 

4 

430 

171 

601 

61 and over . 

1 

1 

5 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

9 

1 

10 

Total 

136 

147 

279 

67 

89 

42 

17 

4 

522“ 

260 

782* 


^ See Commissioners of Eastern Enquiry 1828, ilfaanfins Slave Trade Returns, No. 6. 

** See footnote 2 to Table 18. “ Including 1 Malay. * Including 1 ‘Caste omitted’. 


Table 73. Population by Sex, Minor Dependencies of Mauritius 1851~8P 


Dependencies 

mi 

mi 

mi 

mi 

u. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Amirantes“ 

28 

2 

30 

67 

17 

74 

64 

33 

97 

66 

'44 

110 

St. Brandon 




35 

— 

36 

9 

__ 

9 

6 


6 

Islands North of 













Madagascar* . 

61 


61 




46 

16 

62 

23 

13 

36 

AgaWga , 

167 

76 

242 

101 

40 

141 

177 

99 

276 

214 

107 

321 

Six Islands 




30 

6 

36 

22 

24 

46 

50 

32 

82 

Coiitivy . 

23 

6 

28 

22 

14 

36 

48 

20 

68 

67 

39 

106 

Diego Garcia . 

134 


178 

297 

79 

376 

246 

128 

373 

291 

162 

443 

Salomon Islands j 

.SI 

3 

34 

36 

16 

62 

66 

33 

99 

72 

36 

108 

Peros Banlios . | 

62 

38 

100 

63 

36 

99 

82 

43 

126 

120 


185 

Trois Pr5res 

20 

2 

22 

21 

6 

27 

30 

16 

46 

36 

18 

63 

Total . . 

626 

169 

696 

662 

214 

876 

789 

412 

1,201 

960 

600 

1,450 


7 See Cem,sMS Ueporf ISyi, Appendixes, pp. 482-3. 

“1861 and 1861 Poivre, Desroohes; 1871 and 1881 also St. Joseph, Darroa. 

“ 1851 Aldabra, Oosmolcdo, Juan do Nova, Providence, Aasumption, Astovo, CHorieuse; 1861 
not enumerated; 1871 Aldabra, Cosmoledo, Juan do Nova, Providence, Assumption; 1881 Juan 
do Nova. „ , <- -r . 
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Table 74. Population of Some Minor Dependencies of Mauritius 
1856 and 1859^ 


Year 


Agalega 

Six 

Islands 

Goelivy 

sl 

Salomon 

Islands 

Pirns 

Banlios 

Trois 

Freres 

Juan de 

1866 

7 

213 

25 

23 

299 1 

91 

60 1 

22 

14 

1859 



44 

44 

338 

77 

104 

26“ 



^ See State of Colonial Possessions 1856, pp. 160-1; 1859, Part I, p. 128 (‘Keport of the Com- 
missioners appointed by His Excellency the Governor to visit the smaller Dependencies of 
Mauritius’). 

° Eagle Island. 


Table 75. Population by Sex, Minor Dependencies of Mauritius 
1891-1944^ 



“ From 1931 onwards under Seychelles. 
" In 1901, 1911, and 1921 Eagle Island. 
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III. Composition op the Population 
Earn. Immigration of Asiatics into the Dependencies has been very 
small. At the last three censuses the distribution by races was as 
follows d 



Fear: 

Oeneral 

Population 

Indo- 

Mauritians 

Other 

Indians 

Chinese 

Rodrigues . ... 

1921 

6,404 

83 

23 

74 


1931 

7,949 

103 

16 

136 


1944 

11,547 

79 

7 

252 

Minor Dependencies . 

1921 

1,493 

291 

26 

— 


1931 

1,364 

102 

.1 



1944 

1,576 



— 


Birth-place. Of the 8,394 persons enumerated in 1921 in the Depen- 
dencies of Mauritius 7,068 were returned as born in such Dependencies, 
1,016 in Mauritius, 51 in Seychelles, 38 in Madagascar, 21 in Reunion, 48 
in British possessions in Asia, 36 elsewhere in Asia, 14 in Great Britain, 
51 elsewhere in Europe, 1 in Australia, and 3 on sea, while for 47 (including 


Table 76. Population by Birth-place, Dependencies of Mauritius 
1921 and 194P- 


Birth-place 

Rodrigues 

Minor 

dencies 

Birth-place 

Rodrigues 

Minor 

Depen- 

dencies 

1021 

1944 

1921 

1921 

1944 

mi 

MauritiiLS . 

262 

2,149 

764 

England . 

12 

1 

_ 

Rodrigues . 

6,223 

9,603 

9 

Scotland . 

2 



Minor Dopendenoio.s . 

2 

2 

834 


1 



Soyohollos . 

6 


48 

Benmark . 



1 

Madagascar 

13 


25 

Germany . 




Riiunion . . . 

4 

2 

17 

Norway 


— 

1 

Africa not .spociOed 


— 

19 

Sweden 

— 


47 

Africa Total . , . 

6,499 

11,756 

1,714 

Europe Total . 

15 

17» 

50“ 

Ceylon 

_ 


1 

Australia . 

_ 

_ 

1 

India 

23 

7 

24 




3 

China . 

34 

105 

— 

Not stated 

12 

— 

1(1 

Cochin-China 









1 

— 

— 

Total . 

6,584 

11,885 

1,810 

Asia Total . 

58 

112 

26 






' See Census Report 1921, Appendixoa, pp. olxxxii, excv, cci, ccv, C(!xi, enxxi, ccxxix, ccxxxiv, cexlii : 
1044, p. 124. 

“ Including 10 ' Country not stated '. 

® All persons boni in Europe wore enumerated in Six Islands. 

19 born in Africa) the birthplace was not stated. Data concerning birth- 
]dace are lacking altogether for 1931, and for 1944 in the case of tJie Minor 
Dependencies. The most startling change which occurred in Rodrigues 
between 1 921 and 1944 was the increase in the number of persons born in 
Mauritius from 262 to 2, 149. 

^ See Omaus Uaporl iQZl, Appendixes, PffOlxxiv; 1931, P.'S; 1944, pp. llfl, 124, 127 
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Nationality. No data are available either for 1921 or 1931. In Rodrigues 
there were in 1944, 11,772 British, 10 French, and 103 CMnese subjects.’- 
Sex. In Rodrigues males exceeded females at every census xip to 1921. 
In the Minor Dependencies there is stiR to-day a j)reponderance of males. 
In 1921, 1931, and 1944 the ratio of females to 100 males was 99-6, 103-4, 
and 107-1 in Rodrigues, and 74, 80, and 87 in the Minor Dependencies. 


Table 77. Population by Age and Sex, Rodrigues 1921 and 19 3 P 


Ape 

Total 

Population 

1921 

General Population 
excluding Chinese 

1 1921 

1 1931 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0-4 

639 

600 

631 

682 

695 

683 

6-9 

535 

676 

626 

661 

696 

696 

10-14 

614 

613 

604 

504 

673 

690 

16-19 

363 

387 

367 

379 

467 

527 

20-4 

310 

304 

300 

298 

410 

426 

26-9 

224 

228 

213 

223 

298 

318 

30-4 

183 

166 

176 

163 

207 

213 

36-9 

147 

132 

136 

129 

167 

183 

40-4 

118 

105 

109 

103 

141 

147 

46-9 

105 

96 

97 

93 

121 

110 

60-4 

77 

53 

74 

62 

100 

92 

66-9 

67 

43 

66 

42 

63 

68 

60-4 

37 

28 

34 

28 

63 

46 

66-9 

36 

16 

33 

16 

29 

29 

70-4 

24 

18 

22 

18 

36 

20 

76-9 

17 

13 

16 

13 

13 

13 

80-4 

7 

4 

6 

4 

10 

1 

86-9 

2 


2 


6 

2 

90 and more 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

7 

Total 

3,300 

3,284 

3,193 

3,211 

3,880 

4,069 


' See Census lieport 1921, Appendixes, pp. olxxx-olxxxi; 1931, p. Iviii. 


Age. In 1921 the proportion of childr-en (under 15) among the total 
population of Rodrigues was 49-8 per cent., the proportion of males 
between 16 and 60 years 22-0 per cent., the propox'tion of females between 
16 and 50 years 21-5 per cent., and the proportion of old peo]jle (60 and 
over) 6-7 per cent. For 1931 data are available only for the General 
Population (excluding Chinese).® In 1944 the percentages among the total 
■fiopulation were 46-9 for children, 20-6 for males between 15 and 60, 24-2 
for females between 15 and 60, and 8-4 for old people. In Mauritius the 
corresxxonding percentages were 34-6, 27-8, 25-4, and 12-2. It appears that 
the ].)roportion of cluldren was very much larger in Puodrignes, while the 
proportion of males between 15 and 60 and the proportion of old. peo].>le 
were very much smaller. 

The age data from the Minor Dependencies for 1931 are useless, as the 


1 See ibid. 7944 p. 125. 

“ The poroontages -were 46-7 for children, 22-5 for men between 16 and* 50, 24-2 for women 
between 16 and 50, and 7-6 fo» gld people. o 
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group ‘Not Stated’ comprises nearly one-half of the population^ No data 

were published for 1944. 


Table 78. Population by Age and Sex, Rodrigues 194P- 


A(je 

years 

I General 

Population 

1 Indian 
\ Population 

Chinese i 
Population 

Total 

Population 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

0-4 

998 

996 

7 

8 

24 

26 

1,029 

1,029 

2,068 

6-9 

904 

977 

14 

2 

23 

24 

941 

1,003 

1,944 

10-14 

787 

746 

6 

6 

14 

17 

806 

769 

1,676 

15-19 

608 

640 

6 

2 

4 

8 

578 

660 

1,228 

20-4 

449 

564 

1 

3 

5 

6 

465 

663 

1,018 

25-9 

342 

468 

3 

2 

6 

9 

350 

- 479 

829 

30-4 

314 

374 

3 

3 

11 

7 

328 

384 

712 

36-9 

298 

334 

6 

2 

3 

4 1 

306 

340 

646 

40-4 

207 

261 

— 

3 

16 

7 1 

222 

271 

493 

46-9 

187 

179 

3 

— 

12 

3 ' 

202 

182 

384 

60-4 

132 

141 

1 

— 

9 

2 

142 

143 

286 

65-9 

114 

96 

2 

— 

6 

1 1 

121 

98 

217 

60-4 

83 

74 

1 

— 

5 

1 1 

89 

76 

164 

06-9 

66 

66 

— . 

1 

2 


67 

57 

124 

70-4 

63 

66 

2 



— 

— 

66 

66 

111 

76-9 

23 

23 

1 

— 

— 

— 

24 

23 

47 

80-4 

14 


— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

12 

26 

86-9 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

6 

11 

90 and more 

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 


6 

7 

12 

Total 

6,549'“ 

6,998 

64 

32 

137 

116 

6,740» 

6,145 

11,886* 


^ See Census Report IQii, p. 115. “ Including 1 ‘Age not stated’. 


Conjugal Condition. In the General Population of Rodrigues (excluding 
Chinese) 56-5 per cent, of the males 15 years and over in 1931 were 
bachelors, 41-2 per cent, husbands, and 2'3 per cent, widowers or divorced. 
Of the females 15 years and over, 64' 1 per cent, were spinsters, 40‘0 per 
cent, wives, and 5-9 per cent, widows or divorced. The proportion of 


Table 79. General Population {excluding Chinese) by Conjugal Condition 
and Sex, Dependencies of Mauritius 193P 



adults living as husbands and wives without being civilly married was 
10-7 per cent, both for males and for females. In the Minor Dependencies 
nearly the whole General Population was returned as unmarried. No data 
on the conjugal condition of the other sections of the population are avail- 
able from any Dependency for 1931. 

^See Census Report 1931, Appendixes,„p Ixi. 
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Conditions among the General Population of Rodrigues were quite dif- 
ferent in 1944. The proportion of bachelors among the males over 1 6 years 
had decreased to 49-9 per cent., while the proportion of husbands had risen 
to 48-1 per cent.; the proportion of widowers or divorced was 2-0 per cent. 


Table 80. Poimlation by Conjtigal Condition atid Sex, Rodrigues 194R 



The percentage of spinsters had decreased to 49-9, while the proportion of 
wives had risen to 44-2, that of widows or divorced (5-9) remaining 
unchanged. The proportion of adults living as husbands and wives without 
being married either civilly or religiously had dropped to 2-8 per cent, for 
males and 3-2 per cent, for females. The number of people only religiously 
married had risen from 1 to 414, the proiiortion in 1944 being 6-9 per 
cent, for men and 6-6 per cent, for women. Thus, there was the same 
trend towards exclusively religious marriage as in Mauritius,^ but unlike in 
Mauritius the proportion of legally mai'ried had increased likewise. 

No data concerning conjugal condition in 1944 have been published for 
the Minor Dependencies. 

IV. Birth and Death Registration 

The Civil Status Ordinance for Mauritius apiiMes also to the Depen- 
dencies, but contains the following special provisions with regard to them ; 

3. — (1) This Ordinance shall apply to Maiu’itius and the Dependencies thereof. . . . 

(2) The Goveinor in Executive Council may by Proclamation enact such modifica- 
tions of the provisions of this Ordinance as may be required by the local ciroiun- 
stances of every Dependency. 

Any such Proclamation may at any time be repealed, amended or added to by the 
Governor in Executive Council. 

7. — (1) There shall be a civil status office in Rodrigues and the Magistrate of 
Rodrigues shall be the civil status officer for the Dependency. 

In case the said Magistrate shall be unable to act as such officer through unavoid- 
able absence from office or illness, it shall be lawful for the said Magistrate to autho- 
rise the Chief Officer of Police to act as civil status officer in his stead. 

Whenever the said Chief Officer of Police shall act as civil status officer, as pro- 
vided in the preceding paragraph, mention of the authorization given to him by the 
said Magistrate shall be made in the acts received and drawn up by such Chief 
Officer of Police. 

(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor to appoint any person to act as civil status 
officer in any other Dependency for such time and imder such conditions as be may 

^ It is possible, of course, that many of the couples returned in 1944 as married only religiously 
had immigrated from Mauritilifi. s .. ® 
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deem fit. When a person so appointed is in such Dependency, he shall be deemed a 
civil status officer for such Dependency, and the house in which he resides in the 
Dependency shall be deemed the civil status office. 

(3) Such person shah not be bound to take any oath prescribed to be taken by 
Ordinance 12 of 1869 or Ordinance 29 of 1876 and may receive such a salary as shall 
be fixed by the Governor with the consent of the Council of Government. 

Wlien there is no person appointed in a Dependency any person for the time being 
the manager of the Dependency may act as civil status officer. 

V. Birth and Death Statistics 
1. Eodrigues 

Live-births. The nuniher of recorded live-births oscillated in 1919 -27 
between 243 and 316, in 1928-34 between 327 and 384, and in 1935-9 
between 405 and 480 ; they amounted in 1946 to 689. The increase was due 
to an increase in the adult female population. The official birth-rate in 
1919-39 averaged 43 and was 48 in 1945. Fertility must be very high, 
since the proportion of tvomen of child-bearing age is rather low. 

Stili-births. The number of still-births in 1932-8 were 16, 11, 11, 8, 9, 
16, and 10 respectively.^ No figures seem to have been published for 
earlier years. 


Table 81. Births and Deaths, Rodrigues 1913-39 and 1945^ 



> Soe Mauritius, lie-port ofHegisimr General 1913, p, 21 ; 19U, p. 21 ; I.WJ, p. IS); iOIfi, p. 17; 1917, p, W ; 
JSIii, p. 16 ; iSifl, p. 17 ; 1920, p. 15 ; 1921, pp. 16-17 ; 1922, p. 15 ; 1923, pp. 16-17 ; 1921, pp. 16-17 ; 192S, 
pp. 16-17; 1920, pp. 16-17; 1927, pp. 15-16; 1928, pp. 15-16; 1929, pp. 16-17; 1930, pp. 15-16; 1931, 
pp. 16-11 ; 1932, pp. 22-.3 ; 1933, pp. 23-4; 1934, pp. 25-6 ; 193S, pp. 27-8 ; 1930, pp. 28-9 ; 1937, pp. 30-1 ; 
1938, pp. 28-9 ; 1939, Table 13 ; MIS, pp. 26-7. 

Total Deaths. The number of recorded deaths oscillated in 1919-28 
between 63 and 81, with the exception of 1921 when it was 127, and in 
1929-39 between 103 and 205, with the exception of 1936 when it was 70. 
The official death-rate averaged 11 in 1919-28 and. 14 in 1929-39.^ The 

^ See Mauritiiia, Medical Report 1933, p. 114; 1934, p. 118; 1930, p. 122; 1936, p. 98; 1937, 
:p. 08; imp. lO4. 

“ No cl.ata are available fgr 1940-4. In 1945 the number of deatbs'vas 124 and the death-rate 1 0. 
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increase in the latter period was due in part to the big rise in inortahty in 
1934 and 1937. The rise in 1934 was attributed by the Grovernment 
Medical Officer of Rodrigues to the return of a large number of people 
who had been healthy when they had emigrated the year before to 
Reunion, but who now brought ‘with them numerous cases of Bexi-Beri 
and of Malaria’ and introduced into Rodrigues ‘diseases like Typhoid 
Fever, Bacillary Dysentery, and Measles, all of which were not met with 
in 1933’.^- Mortality was normal again in 1935, but in his report for that 
year the Director of the Medical and Health Department of Mauritius 
was rather pessimistic as to the sanitary future of Rodrigues : 

Tho large disproportion between the birth and death rates of the population shew 
that it is in process of vigorous growth. This, in itself, will inevitably bring serious 
problems in its train. The growth of the population in numbers is far outstepping 
its growth in productivity and sanitary practice, and it would appear that this 
comimuiity is fast heading for the kind of trouble experienced in a congested commu- 
nity whoso hygienic practice and general economic level is low. Hookworm infection 
is already present and is bound to increase unless tho people can be induced to build 
sanitary latrines and. to use them habitually. 

The prospect of establishing such habits in this population are not very encourag- 
ing at xiresent.® 

In any case there cannot be the least doubt that until recently Rodrigues 
has been one of those exceptionally healthy islands with an enormous 
excess of births over deaths.® 

Infant Deaths. Mortality of infants has been very low in Rodrigues in 
most years. 

2 . Minor Dependencies 

Vital statistics have been published in an haphazard fashion for 1912-32 
and none thereafter. The results are summarized hi Table 82.^ 


^ Mauritius, Medical Beporl 1934, p. 103. 

“ Ibid. 1935, p. 35. 

® In 1877-99 births and deaths numbered as follows: 



(8ee MawHius Almanac 1879, p. 87 ; Golo7iial Possessions Mepotis 1379, p. 270 ; 1880-2, p. 236 ; 
1883-5, p. 18 ; J 884-0, p. 149 ; Reports on Blue Books, Mauritius, Seychelles and Rodriyues 1886, 
p. 22, 1887, p. 22, iSSS, p. 17; OdUmwl Reports, Seychelles and Rodrigues 1889 c6 1890, pp. 20, 33 ; 
Rodrigues 1801, p. 0, 1892, p. 6, 1893, p. 5 ; Mauritius 1895. Rodrigues Annual Reports for 1894 and 
1895, p. 26 ; Rodrigues 1896, p. 8 ; Mauritius and Rodrigues 1897, p. 38, 1898, p. 50, 1899, p. 64.) 

The d™tli-rate.s in 1872-87 were 16-1, 16-4, 11-9, 10-0, 14-8, 10-0, 17-1, ITS, 31-1, 184, 11-0, 
17'9, 17'8, 17‘I, .14'2, and I5’3respeotively(seeMeldmm,p. 120;Davidson, Oeographical Falhology, 
vol. ii, p. 783). In 1902-6 the death-rate, averaged 19'3 (see Boss, Report on the Prevention of 
Malaria in Mauritius, p. 57). 

^ Mortality wa.? evidently much higher than in B.odrigue.s. This wa,s apparently also the case 
in earlier years. In 1902-6, when, the population, of Rodrigues was twice as high as in the Minor 
Dependencioa, deaths in Rocffigues totalled 332,and in tho Minor Dependencies 249 (see iliid.), 
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Table cS2. Birlhs and Deaths, Minor Dependencies of Mauritius 1912-32^ 


Year 

GaJia 

Aqalega 

Banhos 

Salomm 

Six 

Islands 

Saint 

Trois 

B. 

P. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

D. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

B. 

P. 

1912 

20 

20 

10 

IS 

9 

9 

8 

6 

12 

10 


6 

0 

11 

1913 

28 

13 



11 

8 

6 

(i 

5 

5 





1914 

22 

14 

18 

8 

14 

6 





— 

4 



191,5 

22 

18 

22 

11 

10 

18 

13 

2 

6 

5 

— 


5 

3 

1910 

32 

18 



16 

3 









1!)17 



25 

6 


6 


3 

10 

8 

— 


4 


1918 

2,3 

18 

24 

10 








2 



1919 

31 

36 



14 

11 

7 

8 

11 

4 

— 



6 

1920 















1921 

23 

25 

27 

18 

13 

18 


0 

5 

7 




11 

1922 

22 

21 

26 

22 

13 

4 







7 

7 

1923 



28 

21 

16 

14 

8 

1.5 

3 

4 



6 

3 

1024 

19 

1.3 

25 

23 

12 



6 

3 

:( 



,5 

6 

1923 



30 

0 











1926 

14 

a 

22 

17 

17 

10 

10 

2 

2 

4: 



2 

8 

1927 

15 

9 

19 

27 

11 

6 

9 

5 

5 






1928 

17 

0 

19 

12 

20 

8 

8 

7 

3 

3 



3 

6 

1929 

10 

10 

30 

17 

11 

8 

4 

1 

0 

3 



5 

3 

1930 

19 

19 

24 

13 

13 

14 

10 

6 


2 



4 

3 

1931 

21 

13 











3 

4 

1932 

17 

11 

27 

14 

16 

10 





■ ‘ 

■■ 




^ See Mauritius, Beport of Segislmr General 1913, p. 8 ; 1014, p. 8 ; 191S, p. 7 ; 191G, p. 7 ; 1017, 
p. 6 ; 1918, p. 5 ! 1019, p. 6 ; 1920, p. 6 ; 1921, p. 6 ; 1022, p. 9 ; 1023, p. 6 ; 1024, p. U ; 1025, p. 6 ; 
1926, p. 0; 1027, p. S; 1028, p. 6; 1920, p. 6; 1030, ii. 5; 1031, p. 0; 1932, p. 9; 1033, p, 10. In 
Parrpihar Island (Sfc. Juan de Nova) the births registered in 1913, 1914, 1910, 1918, and 1920 
numbered 3, 7, 5, 11, and 6, and the deaths, 2, 2, 10, 10, and 6, raspeutivoly. 

“ Figures for 1912-24 refer to Eagle Island. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SEYCHELLES 

I. Census-takin-g 

The decennial censuses of 1851-91^ were authorized by the Census 
Ordinances made for Mauritius and its Dependencies.® The decennial 
censuses of 1901-31 were taken in accordance with ‘The Censu.s Ordinance, 
1900’,® which began as follows: 

Whereas it is expedient to take the Census of the Seychelles Islands in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and one. 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Seychelles,'* with the 
advice and conseirt of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows : 

The Ordinance was mutatis inutaTidis the same as for Mauritius and does 
not differ in any essential point from the Mauritius Census Ordinance, 
1930.° The schedule and instructions attached to the Census Ordinance, 
1900, of the Seychelles are likewdse almost identical with those attached 
to the Census Ordinance, 1930, of Mauritius.® 

‘The Census (Amendment) Ordinance, 1910’ made the following provi- 
sions for the taking of future censuses 

1. A Census of the Seychelles Islands shall be taken in the year one thousand 
nine himcked and eleven, and in such other years thereafter as may be ordered by 
Proolamation of the Governor in Executive Council. 

2. (1) The provisions of Ordinance No. 27 of 1900 shall be held to be hereby re- 
enacted and to be applicable ‘mutatis mutandis’, to every Census taken imder 
section 1 hereof. 

(2) The Governor in Executive Cotuicil shall have power to alter, vary or 
modify the Schedule annexed to Ordinance No. 27 of 1900. 

In accordance with this Ordinance the Governor proclaimed on 28 
January 1931 that a census should be taken on 26 April 1931.® 

* For earlier censuses see Section II of this chapter. ^ See pp. 73B-6 above. 

** No. 27 of 1900 (10 Oct.), ‘An Ordinance For taking the Census of the Seychelles Islands’, 
Qomnment Gazette, 13 Oct. 1900 (also Seyehdlea Ordinances 1898-1901), reprinted in Zarits of 
Sei/ahclks'lievised, vol. iii, 1899-1906, pp. 1124-33. 

'* The original Ordinance said ‘Administrator of the Seychelles Islands’ ; hut by Letters Patent 
dated 31 Aug. 1903 the Seychelles Islands, which had been a Dependency of Mauritius, wore 
erected into a separate Colony, and in Nov. 1903 the Administrator was raised to the rank of 
Governor. See also ‘The .Seychelles Legislature Order in Council, 1903’ (10 Aug.). 

^ The only difleronee.s worth mentioning are: 

Article 7 (2) of the Ordinance of Mauritius says that the Census Commissioner shall at least five 
days before the day fixed for taking the Census, cause one or more schedules to be left at every' 
dwelling-house. The Census Commissioner of the Seychelles Islands shall do the same ‘as far as 

Article 16 of the Ordinance of Mauritius says that every superintendent .shall take an account of 
the occupied houses. In the Seychelles Islands every enumerator shall take such an account. 

“ The only differences are that in the Seychelles the age at the time of marriage was not a.sked 
and that the instructions ooneorning the country of birth were less explicit. 

’ No. K) of 1910 (1 Aug.), Government Gazette, 4 Ang. 1910, reprinted in Lmrs of Sci/rhelles 
Revised, vol. iv, 1907-11, pp. 164-G. 

“ Proclamation No. 6 of 1931, reprinted in Seychelles, Proclamations 1931, p. 7. Tlie Cen.sus of 
1921 had been taken on 24 .^pr. in accordance with a Proclamation of 14 Mar. 1921, Proclama- 
tion No. 8 of 1921, reprinted m'Seyehelles, Proclamations 1921, p. 13T 
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The Census Commissioner apparently felt somewhat uncertain about the 
completeness of the 1931 census. 

Aooording to the reports of the Superintendents who had the supervision of the 
work of the enumeratora, it results that the work has been done in a satisfactory 
manner though 1 must state that the total population shown by the Census gives a 
difference of 1,103 less than the figures given by the Chief Civil Status Officer of the 
estimated population up to the date of the Census. I am luiable to explain this 
difference in spite of careful cheek. There are a certain niunber drowned each year 
whose deaths are not registered. It is also difficult to cheek the emigration figures 
acom'ately particularly to Madagascar and islands in the Mozambique Chaimel, 
These causes will aceoimt for some of the difference but do not accoimt for the 
whole. ^ 

The Medical Department likewise says that ‘deaths in the outlying 
islands due to drowning may not have been registered, further there may 
be stowaways in ships for Madagascar, and islands of the Mozambique 
Channel, which the emigration authorities are unaware of’. But it men- 
tions still another important reason for the discrepancy of tlie oensus 
figures and tJiose of the Civil Status OJUeer : 

Eurther labourers to the number of about 1.50 are engaged for tlie French island 
Juan de Nova, about 50 at the Froncli island Glorieuso, and about 25 are engaged at 
Agalega Islands, these were not enumerated in the Census.^ 

The fact that the census result lagged behind the figure computed by 
the Civil Status Officer seems, therefore, to afford no proof that the former 
was incomplete. 

The cost of the 1891 census was Rs. 1,050 (including a personal remunera- 
tion of Ra.404 to the Census Superintendent),* or £4. 15, s. lOd. per 1,000 
enumerated persons. The cost of the 1931 censu.s was ■Rs.2,r)92 c.OB,^ 
or £7. 2s, Id. for each 1,000 enumerated persons. 

11. Total Population 

1. 1742-1810 

Mahe de La Bourdonnais, in 1742 and again in 1743, ordered Captain 
Lazare Picault to explore the islands north of the Isle of France. Before 
returning from his second voyage in June 1744 Picault named the prin- 
cipal island Mahe.® Twelve years later the Governor of the Isle of France, 
Reno Magon, sent Captain Corneille Nicolas Morphey, the son of an Irish 
refugee,® to take formal possession of the islands for the French King. 
Morphey landed in Mahe on 6 September 1756, renamed it Sechelles," tooli 
formal possession on 1 November, and left on the 13th.® On 12 August 

’ Census of Seychelles 1931, p. 7. “ Medical Report 1931, p. 0. 

^ See Seychelles, Census Report 1891, p. 2. 

See Seyoholles, .BZ«c ifooA ISifl, pp. . 36-7. . 

^ Sec Pauvel, Unpublished Doenmente on the History of the Seychelles Islands (19f)»), pp. 28-45, 
lOA. 

® See Bourde de la Eogeri©, p. 197. 

111 honour of the then ControHor-Qciieral Rene Moreau des S&hfilleH; see iliict., p. 105. 

, * See Fauvel, pp. 75-6, 96-7, 104, 136-40. . It has. often been stated that Picault named the 
principal island Make and the group of islands Laboardonnajs, that^the iianie Mahe remained the 
name of the principal islandj and that the gron« of islands was fonamed S6ehe!les in 1766 {see, 
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1770 Des Roches, Governor of the Isle of IVance, Bourbon, and Depen- 
dencies, and Poivre, Commissary of the Bang, authorized Brayer du Barre 
‘to send to the isles Trois Breres or Seychelles and other adjacent islands 
belonging to the King’ and ‘to make there an establishment of about 30 
men under the command of Sieur Delaunay ’d Commander Delaunay 
landed on 27 August on the island St. Anne (near the Isle Sechelles) with 
14 white men (including a surgeon and a master carpenter), 7 slaves, 
6 Indians, and a negress.® But the establishment did not flourish® and 
was apparently abandoned after 18 months.* It seems that Delaunay had 
planned as early as April 1771 the creation of a considerable establish- 
ment in the Isle Sechelles.® Poivre, on 17 October 1771, gave the necessary 
orders.® The- establishment was to be made at the expense of Bi’ayer,'^ and 
the Government lent him a ship which apparently carried 40 Avhite and 
black labourers, and altogether about 65 passengers to the Isle Sechelles.® 
But this first attempt to colonize the island Avas apparently a failure.® 
Poivre, on 29 June 1772, gave orders to make in the island a new establish- 
ment independent from that of Brayer.*® It is safe to say, hoAvever, that 
the total population of all the islands of the group at the beginning of 1774 
numbered less than 100.** On 11 December 1777 the chevalier de Teniay 
for example, D’Unienville, vol. iii, pp. 196-8; Almanaeh des lies SecheUes ISiO, p. 1; Eugene de 
Eroberville, ‘Rodrigues’, &c., 1848, p. 103; Sauzier, ‘Contributions K I’liistoire ot la 6(5ograpliie 
de I’Arohipel des Seyobellea’ (1894), p. 66; Ritot, L’lk de France, 171S-1810, p. 40; Bourde de la 
Rogerie, 10,34, p. 166 ; Bradley, Hislory of SeycMles, 1940, Part I, p. 16). But I found no evidence 
that the group rvas ever officially named Labourdonnais, and Morphcy (who had been instructed 
to take possession of and name Isle of IS^chelles that island Avhere he Avould have the good luck 
of finding a good port; see de Erobervillo, p. 103) said explicitly in his Act of taking possession: 

‘ Et, selon I'ordre de Monsieur Mayon — Mirer, teur Oommandaiit Qeneral des Isles de France el de 
Bourbon, nous avons pris possession de la dilte Isle et de son Port an nom du Roy el de la Com- 
pagnie des hides sous le nom d’lsle Seychelles’ (Pauvel, p. 76). It seems that, before La Bour- 
donnais fell into disgrace, the group Avas colled Isles Mahe and that soon after Moxphey’s joui'uey 
it began to be called Isles Sdohelles. I do not Imow when the prineipol island was first offloially 
called again Mahe. An unsigned report of 20 May 1785 listed the inhabitants de ! He principale da 
Make (seePauvel, p. 182). Captain Henry Neweome. on 16 May 1794, in his ‘Summons’ to Qu6au 
do Quinssy, the French military commander of the Seychelles, said: ‘I do in His Britannic 
Majesty’s namo demand an instant surrender of the Island of Malic and its dependencies.’ Do 
Quinssy proposed the ibllorring day: ‘Article ler. La Colonic, place, et la batterie de t’lsle Mahe 
Oil Sechelles, PrasUn, et louies ses dkpendances, se rendent au^Commalarc Neweome. . . .’ New- 
come answered ; ‘ Article 1st. I shall take possession of the Colony of Malio and its dependencies.’ 
(See ibid., pp. 170-7.) ^ Ibid., pp. 110-11. See also ibid., p. 108. 

See ibid., p. 115. “ See ibid., pp. 78-9, 113-14, 208-9. 

* See ibid., pp. 90, 98, 108, 112. The reports oonoeming this enterprise are somewhat contra- 
dictory. W. E. Davidson, Introduction to Fauvel, p. xii, says that Brayer ‘succeeded in bringing 
over a colony of fifty persons, Avhite and black, from the Isle de Bourbon’, but I found no evidence 
that so many went to St. Anne and that any came from Bourbon. Brayer himself ivrote on 
3 Apr. 1771 that there were ‘28 persons, black and white’ (Fauvel, p. 81). Delaunay Avas still on 
30 Jan. 1772 in St. Anno but left apparently soon (see ibid., p. 103). 

“ See ibid., p. 79. “ See ibid., pp. 95, 111-12. 

’ See ibid., p. 95. ‘‘ . ® See ibid., pp. 80, 106-7, 112. 

“ See ibid., pp. 106-7. See ibid., pp. 113, 131. 

“ Bradley, Hislory of Seychelles (1940), Part 1, p. 24, it is true, says: ‘On the 17th January 1774 
there were in the oolony 775 slaves (males and females) . . . and 200 slave ohildreu born to the 
slaves. . . .’ But this is a mistake. Brayer sent on 17 Jan. 1774 to de Boyne a quite fantastic six- 
year plan {f'Mlat de Progression des plantations aux Seychelles adcvle pour 6 ans) which contained 
those figures as a target. See Fauvel, pp. 83, 117-19- (On 24 July 1771 he had offered to send 
every year from Mozambiqijp 15,000 or 18,000 negro slaves to the Isle of France! See ibid., 
n. 84.1 * . ^ • • 
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wrote to the minister de Sartine that he had always considered it essential 
to i)ermit a few inhabitants of Bourbon to settle in the Seychelles, and 
he recommended sending there an officer with 15 soldiers from the Regi- 
ment of the Isle of Ri’ance to keep order and to distribute land to would- 
be settlers.^ On 3 December 1778 a lieutenant, a surgeon, 16 soldiers, and 
2 ships’ carpenters were embarked.® According to an unsigned report of 
20 May 1785, called Rmseignements sur VarcMpel des Seychelles,'^ there 
were then in the Seychelles 28 persons in the pay of the French King, viz. 
the commandant, 1 surgeon, a detachment of 12 men from the Regiment 
of Pondicherry (1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 10 fusiliers), 7 male and 7 female 
negro slaves. There were, in addition, 7 male inhabitants with 123 slaves, 
viz. in ‘the principal island of Mahe’ 4 wliite inhabitants with 109 slaves, 
and 1 free negro with his son and 1 slave, and in the Isle Praslin 1 white 
inhabitant with 13 slaves.*^ 

A report from the Administrators of the Isles of France and Bourbon 
to the Minister of the Navy, dated 10 November 1786, states that in view 
of dissensions between the inhabitants and the Commandant of the 
Seychelles, and in view of the fact that the English had taken possession 
of Diego Garcia, they had sent out the ingenieur-georjraphe Malavois to 
make an inquiry.® The instructions to Malavois,® dated 5 November, said, 
among other things, that he should make a count of the inhabitants and 
the slaves. An Ordinance for the administration of the Seychelles’’ of the 
same date stipulated that no concession should be granted in any of the 
other islands as long as land was available in the principal island, that no 
bachelor was eligible for a concession of land, that, as a rule, concessions 
should be granted only to married Creoles from the Isles of France® and 
from the Seychelles, and that a piquet in charge of a corporal from the 
detachment of the Isle Sechelles be posted in the Isle Praslin. Malavois, 
between 1 March and 2 April 1787, wrote eight comprehensive IMemoranda.® 
In. his Memorandum of 1 March 1787J-®he related that there were in the 
Isle Sechelles 12 or 13 habitations exploited by 8 white inhabitants and 4 
free negroes and negresses and cultivated by 158 slaves fit for worlc,-’’- and 
that in the Isle Praslin, which the only settler had left,’-® there Avas a cor- 
poral with 3 soldiers.’-® From his second Memorandum, dated 8 M.arch,’'’ it 
appears that the permanent Royal establishment consisted of 20 soldiers, 
1 pilot-fisher, and 12 slaves, but that he temporarily employed, at the 

’ See IFauTel, pp. 142-3. 

" See ibid., pp. 143-6. See also tlio Instructions to Lieutenant de .Komainville, 1 Oct. 1778, 
ibid., pp, 146-8. ^ Ibid., pp. 152-6. 

‘‘ See ibid., pp. 131-3. The first settlement in the Isle Praslin -was made in Bee. 1774 ; see ibid., 
p. 211. According to a Mpinorandum submitted jh 1786 by De Saubs de Rosnevet to tlie Minister 
of the Navy, the population of the Me Sfichelles consisted then of 24 people in the pay of the 
King, viz. the Commandant, H military (1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 9 fusiliers), and 12 male and 
female negro slaves, and of 4 white inhabitants and 1 free negro ■\vlio among them had 122 black 
slaves, w'lnle there was m the Isle Praslin 1 inhabitant with 12 or 13 slaves, fiee ilrid., pp. 63-4 ; 
nee also ibid., p. 162. ® See ibid.; p. 166. “ Ibid., pp. 167-9. ’ Ibid., pp. 169 01. 

“ This means probably persons born cither in the Isle of France or in Bourbon. 

? Reprodiioed in Fauvel, pp. 226-318. Ibid., pp. 226-47. '' See ibid., p. 233. 

Ho bad gone to the Isle Sfiohelles; see ibid., p. 261. 

’“ See ibid., pp. 240-1.' ' o . 


’•* Ibid., pp. 248-68. 
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expense of the liing, 20 more slaves whom he had rented from the 
inhabitants.^ He now lists for the Isle Sechelles 3 free negroes and 3 free 
negresses who were all unmarried, but of the white inhabitants 4 were 
married, 2 apparently with no child, and 2 rvlth 4 children each. He reports 
that in the Isle St. Anne there were 2 black guards.^ In 1788 the Admini- 
strators reported that the population of the Isle Sechelles (apart from the 
Royal estabhshment) consisted of 20 white persons, 9 free negroes and 
negresses, and 221 negro slaves. ‘In order to avoid the loss of an officer 
and 30 good soldiers of the King ’ who might be made xirisoners at the fii’st 
attack by the enemy, they had wdthdrawn the white garrison and replaced 
it by black creole volunteers engaged for three years. Malavois was 
aj^jDointed Commandant of the Seychelles and went there with Ms wife 
and children and with the detachment of fi’ee negroes.® But when the 
British Captain Newcome appeared on 16 May 1794 with a squadron and 
summoned the Commandant to surrender, there was no garrison, and only 
about 20 of the 40 inhabitants were fit to bear arms. The Commandant, 
de Quinssy, cai^itulated the following day. The British squadron sailed 
on 1 June without actually taking possession of any of the islands.*^ ‘The 
Seychelles remained under the jn'otection of France, but pledged them- 
selves to preserve neutrality between the belligerent powers.’® 

It was under the rule of this treaty and under the wise and competent administra- 
tion of Mr. de Quincy" that the archipelago pro.spered in a prodigious manner : its 
population, which before 1794 consisted of only 6 or 6 families and about 200 slaves, 
rose in less than 5 years to more than 80 families and nearly 2,000 blacks.’ 

One addition to the population caused some inconvenience. Davidson 
relates :® 

The next trouble [after the capitulation of 1794] arose in consequence of the 
alleged attempt by means of an infernal machine on the life of the first Consul in 
the Rue St. Nigaise in Paris. The street was closed by the police and 130 persons 
were arrested and sentenced to be deported beyond French territory in Europe. 
Of these, 70 were sent to Seychelles, including the citizen Joan Bossignol notable 
for his part in the storming of the Bastille and os a revolutionary general in the 
quelling of the revolt in La Vendde. The prisoners were landed in July 1801 but so 
great was the fear of these men (who preached subversive doctrine, such as the 
liberty df the blacks,) among the residents that Rossignol, Lef6vre (a Colonel of 
gendarmerie), and 33 others were adroitly surprised by citizen Savy and citizen 
Mondon and removed without resistance on board the corvette ‘Le Belier’ and 
consigned to the tender mercies of the Sultan of Anjouan. This occurred in May 

^ See ibid., pp. 256-7, 266-6. " See ibid., pp. 267-6i. 

See ibid., pp. 162-6. * See ibid., pp. 169-79. 

^ Po Proberville, p, 100. See also Davidson, Introduotion to Pauvel, p. xvi: ‘After he [de 
Quinssy] was forced to capitulate, to superior forces — ^which he did on seven occasions — he flew 
Prenoh colours when a French ship appeared or hoisted the flag assigned to him in terms of his 
capitulation, viz. a blue flag bearing the words in white letters “Seychelles — Capitulation”.’ 

“ Ho ‘had the honour of being the last French Oommandaiit and first English Commandant of 
Seychelles’ (Bradley, Pai't I, p. 63). 

’ De Frobervflle, p. 106. I doubt whether the increase was really as large. The number of 
slaves probably exceeded 200 before 1704. According to D’UnienviUe, vol. hi, p. 202, the Isle 
Seohelles comprised in 1790 ‘only half a dozen white families, few free [oolowed] persons, and at 
the utrao.st 400 or 600 slaves’. It seems unlikely, moreover, that the number of white families 
and of hlaoks was as high in 1J98 or 1799 as stated by de Proberville. 

® Introduction to Fauvel, pp! xvii-xviii. ^ 
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1802.1 jt is recorded in 1806, that 29 of these unfortunates died at Anjouan and 
that the remaining 6 had escaped. Those who remained at Mah6 fared better. In 
1806, 6 had died and 6 had escaped but 24 had settled down.“ 

When Decaen had become Captain-General of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon he aisked Malavois a number of questions concerning the Sey- 
chelles. Malavois, who then was in the Isle of France,® answered in a 
Memorandum dated 16 October 1803.* He reported that only three islands 
— Sechelles, Praslin, and La Digue — ^were inhabited, that in the Isle 
Sechelles there were some 50 settlers owning 1,300 or 1,400 slaves, the 
white population amounting to not more than 200 and the free black 
population exceeding 100, and that in Praslin and La Digue there were 
scarcely some 20 whites and 150 slaves. He put the total population of the 
archipelago at about 1,820, viz. 220 whites, 100 free blacks, and 1,500 
slaves.® Malavois’s population figures were apparently fairly correct, A 
census taken a few months later showed a total population of 2,121, con- 
si, sting of 216 wliites, 86 (iree) coloured, and 1,820 blacks (slaves),® By 
1810 the number of whites had lasen to 317 and the number of free coloured 
to 136.’ The number of slaves exceeded 2,500. 


Slaves 



O’ 

D* 

Males 

1,820 

1,810 

1,765 


Eemalos 

713 

9.50 

977 


Total . 

2,633 

2,760 

2,742 

3,015 


‘ 'Taken from the French Commandant’s report to General Dcoaen, dated the 1st of January 
1810’, Beturn by Government Agent at Seychelles, E. II. Madge, 29 Aug. 1826, Return of the 
Slave Population of the SeyehelleB and of the Isle of France (1828), p. .30. 

“ ‘Taken from the Returns themselves of January 1810, deposited in the archives of the Sey- 
chelles Islands’, ibid. 

“ ‘According to the general census of 1809, the last furnished under the French Administra- 
tion’, Return by D’Dnicnville 31 July 1826, ibid,, p. 41. The figures probably refer likewise to 
the beginning of 1810. 

* Return by R’Unienville, 12 .Feb. 1828, Commissioners of Eastern Enquiry 1828, Mauritius 
Slave Trade Eehinis, No. 30. This figure is given for 1810; in D’Unienvillo’s book (vol. iii, p. 202) 
it is said to refer to the Ifilc lU.ihA alone (wliicli seems unlikely). 

‘ See also Eauvel, pp. 179-80, 184-6, 189, 322-4, 369-60; Pitot, L’ fie de France {1716-mO), 
pp, 248-50; .Bradley, Part I, pp. 73- 82, 86, 88-95, 106-10. 

.Eor further details conceming the fate of each of the 70 persons landed in the Isle Sechelles 
on 14 July and 4 Scqrt. 1801, see Fauvel, pp. 195, 198, 335-7, 339-40, 354-6; Bradley, P.art I, 
pp. 96-108, Some of those who hud stayed in the Isle Seohelles went later to the Isle of France 
or returned to France; see also de Proherville, p. 108; Prentout, pp. 326-7. 

“ See Prentout, p. 196. Malavois had been replaced as Commandant of the Seychelles by 
E.siiouf in 1792, but remained there until 1802 ; see Davidson, p. xv. 

■’ Fauvel, pp. 319-22. 

■’ See ibid., p. 319. He said, furthermore, that the Royal Establishment in 1789 comprised a 
military commandant, a. store-keeper, a surgeon, and a dozen slaves, and that this was still the 
position in 1803 (see ibid., pp. 320-1). He docs not mention the dotaohraent of troops stationed 
ill the Seychelles wliich according to an Order of Bonaparte dated 9 Mar. 1803 was to inolude a 
commandant and an artillery lienten.nnt (see ibid., pp. 223-4), but wbioli according to .an Order of 
Decaen dated 17 Oct. 1803 was to. bo withdrawn as incapable of resisting an attack (see ibid., 

“ See ‘Recapitulation of the census table of the Isles Seychelles, Year XII of the French 
Republic’, signed by Quinssy, 22 Mar. 1804 (Fanvel, p. 341). 

’ Decaen bad discouraged the enfraaehisement. of slaves in %e SoyohoUes as in the Isle of 
.France; sec his letter of 4 'Sopt. 1804 to de Qu&issy (Fauvel, p. SSl). 
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Table 1. Population of the Seychelles Ma7-ch 1804^ 


. 

Men 

Women 

1 Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Whites 

63 

46 

63 

44 

215 

Free Coloured 

17 

20 

28 

21 I 

86 

Slaves . 

969 

445 

254 

162 

1,820 

Total 

1,039 

510 

345 

227 

2,121 


See Pauvel, p. 311 


2. 1811-34 

The surrender of Mauritius to the British, of course, affected the 
Seychelles too. 

News of the capitulation of the Isle de France (December 3rd 1810), which signified 
the end of organised resistance in the Indian Ocean, was carried to Seych elles twenty 
days later by a British inerchnntman. In consequence of the .surrender of Mauritius, 
Captain Beaver, commanding H.M.S. ‘Nisus’, was detached to visit Seyclielles^ and 
ai'ranged for air oi’ganised form of government wliile awaiting the settlement whicli 
could only bo finally concluded .at a general peace. He left a wounded officer. 
Lieutenant Sullivarr, on shore but without any force or credentials ; consequently, 
Mr. Sullivan was treated as a protected gue.st and de Quiircy (he has now adopted 
this spelling) continued to govern at discretion until 181.9.“ 

On 28 July 1812 Governor Farqnhar wrote to the Earl of Liverpool: 

The Islands at present contain about four thou.sand Inhabitants, the sixth part 
of which are whites, and the pojrulation is rapidly increasing.® 

Farqnhar probably meant to say that one-sixth of the inhabitants were 
whites or free coloured. Even so the number of free persons, wliich in 
3 810 wa,y 452, would have increased considerably, while the number of 
slaves, which for 1810 was given as 2,500 or 3,000, apparently did not rise 
very much. But it increased enormously in the following years. According 
to a Return prepared by the Government Agent at the Seychelles, E. H. 
Madge, the number of slaves had risen from 2,633 (or 2,760) in January 
1810 to 6,950 in 1815.'^ His ‘Observations explanatory of this E.etnrn’, 
dated 29 August 1826, read as follows: 

There 'are no documents deposited in the archives of the Seychelles Islands to 
show that any census of the slave iDopulation there was taken befiween January 
1810 and the year 1815. The increase, nevertheless, during this interval will, at a 
fir-st view, appear remarkable. But it should be considered that the inhabitants had 
not only the whole of the year 1810 to carry on tliis traffic legally, but it may be 
presumed that as soon as the information reached them of the capture of the colony 
in December 1810, and their consequent submission to the English Iaw.s for the 
abolition of the skive trade, they did not fail to take advantage of the moment to 
increase their stock while there existed no officer appointed by Government to 
check fcliern. Lieutenant Sullivan of the Boyal Marines was placed in charge of these 

1 Ho iiiTived on 21 Apr. 1811. 

“ Lavidson, Introduction to Fauvel, pp. xix-xx. See also Fauvel, pp. 202-6. 

•' C.O. 167, vol. x; see also Stfiiemenl of the SlavePopulatiotLint/ie Seychelle/i tdunch (1826). 

‘ See also lieport of the, Oommissioners of Jnguiry upon the Slave Trade ul MauriHus (1828), 
p. 71: ‘In the Soyohelies Islands, it appeared ftom the tax-rolls that 2,533 slaves had keen returned 
in the voar 1810, and in the ^ear 181.5 the number returned to the Slave llegistry Oilice was 
6,950. * y* 
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islands on the 2d of June 1811. He was succeeded by Lieutenant Lesage of the 
22d Eeginient whom I found there on the 7th of November 1814, when I arrived to 
take the command as Government Agent, under an appointment by His Majesty’s 
Minister for the Colonies. 

In May 1816 I received from the Goverimient of Mauritius the registration ordi- 
nance of the 24th September 1814, and having carried it into execution in the com\s6 
of the same year, there appeared by the recensements a general total of the slave 
population as stated in the Return for that period.^ 

This explanation for the enormous increase in the number of slaves is 
not convincing. There is no reason to assume that importations were 
particularly numerous in 1810, and even if, which is unlikely, the inhabi- 
tants expected that the British would at once abolish the slave-trade 
to the Seychelles, they would not have been in a position to import 
thousands of slaves between December 1810 and June 1811. There is, 
moreover, the testimony of Governor Farquhar which indicates that 
until July 1812 the increase in the number of slaves was small. What 
probably happened was that when the inhabitants learned in 1812 that 
Governor Farquhar was beginning to interfere with the slave-trade to 
Mauritius, ‘ they did not fail to take advantage of the moment to increase 
their stock’ and succeeded in doing so because the British Government 
Agent, as long as the war lasted, was not in a position to antagonize the 
settlers.® 

Importations of slaves into the Seychelles continued, hut the slave 
population did not increase because numerous slaves were transferred to 
Mauritius.® The number registered between 16 October 1826 and 16 
January 1827 was 6,520. Of these, 2,231 were Creoles, 3,924 Mozamhiques, 
282 Malagasy, 38 Indians, and 2 Malays. But owing to the severe 
deterioration of economic conditions, many slaves were brought to 
Mauritius in 1827,^ and the census of 2 January 1830 (wliieli, it is true, 
was not quite complete) showed only 4,698 slaves. This was apparently 
also about the number at the time of the abolition of slavery. 

The free population, which in 1810 amounted to 452, increased to 685 
in 1818. According to the census of 16 October 1826 it was 1,140. 

Setum of the Slave Popiilatio7i of the SeycheUes and of the Ish of france {1S26), p. 548. 

“ See also Report of the Gommissimiers of Inquiry upon the Slave Trade at Mauritius (1828), p. 71 : 
‘The facilities whicli the sitimtion of the islands afforded for the introduction and ocmoealinont of 
negroes, rendered the attempt to traee them in mo,st instances inoHeotunl, and the Government 
agent for several years had no estahlishinont which could enable him to effect a seizure when any 
resistance was offered. In the year 1822 some police officers were for the first time sent up, hut 
their exertions wore iiioft'octual, as even in the principal island of IVlahfi negroes were .suooessfully 
introduced and concealed in the woods and caverns, and upon the habitations.’ 8ee also footnote 4 
to p. 791 above. 

“ See Telfair, Acting Civil Commissioner of Seychelles, 26 Jan. 1869 (State of Colonial Fosses- 
sians JSoS, Rui’t I, p. 126); ‘ . . . an enquiry into the former and present state of the Jlependenoy 
brings to light the fact that in the, years 1824, 1826, and 1826, when the low price of cotton 
rendered its cultivation no longer remunerative, and a great impetus was given to the extension 
of the produotioii of sugar by the admission into the home market of this staple commodity of 
Mauritius on an equal footing with the produce of the most favoured possessions of the Crown, 
the Seychelles Islands were in a measure depopulated by the transfer to Mauritius plantations of 
the able-bodied and worldng portion of the then slave population. . . .’ See also footnote 6 to 
p. 70 above, and piO. 913-14 below. , 

, j ,4 See footnote 6 to p, 701 above., y 
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D’Unienville, in his Account signed 18 August 1826 , describes ‘these 
islands, thirty in number’.! I shall give a short extract. ^ 

Island of Make. . . . 72,768 acres \arpents] of land being granted in it. . . . The total 
population of this island is 6,834® individuals ; viz. : — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

208 

142 

113 

no 

Free Persons . 

112 

102 

59 

55 

Slaves . 

2,722 

1,304 

540 

533 


Its civil e.stablishment consists of an agent of government, whose authority 
extends to all the islands of this arcliipelago. 

An under-agent, also collector of the revenues, and a clerk of the registry of slaves. 
A justice of, peace, two assessors, and a clerk. 

A commissary of police. 

A sworn siu’veyor. 

Fifteen gensd’armes compose all the military force, under the orders of the agent 
of governmeirt. 

Isle Ste Amie. ... It is inhabited by 246 individuals ; viz. 



Men 

Wom en \ 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

.3 

2 1 

1 

3 

Free Persons . . i 

1 


— 

— 

Slaves . 

133 

66 

21 

17 


Isle aux Oerfs. . . . inhabited only by 33 persons ; viz. : — 


Whites . 


Men Women 


111 
7 6 7 


Girls 

__ 

8 


Isle Longue. This islet, with the following, called Isles Ronde and Moyenm, . . . 
form but one sole proiDorty, very ineonsideiuble ; cultivated and inhabited by 
22 individuals ; viz. ; — 



Men 

W omen 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

3 ■ 

2 

1 

2 

Slaves . 

8 ■ i 

5 

— 



L'Isle la Digue. . . . 1,464 [acres of land] are granted, and inhabited by 344 indi- 
viduals'* i viz. : — 



Men 1 

Women 

Boys I 

Girls 

Whites . . . 

20 

13 

23 

18 

Free .Persons . . | 

4 1 

10 

7 

9 

Slaves . . . i 

114 

60 

41 

29 


A delegate of the civil agent, resident at Mahe, maintains in this place order and 
the police, under the honorary title of cmtimandant de quurtier. 

* See llet urn of the Nimber of Dependencies of Mauritius (1827), French text, pp, 6-8 ; English 
translation, pp. 14-17. See also footnote 8 to p. 902 above. 

® D’llnienville hstB only 9 or 11 islands as inhabited. According to Table 8 below, there were 
some more where slaves wei's worldng. But D’TTnienviUe may have allocated them to the islands 
whore their proprietors resided. ® Should evidently read 6,060. 

■* ‘The French made a settlement early in this island consisting of liberated blacks to whom 
slaves were given. ... In 1777, there were twelve families ■who had “habitations” and who had 
settled down in the ii^land with their slaves’ (Bradley, Part 11, p. 433). But hhilavois did not 
mention this island as inhabiftd. ' * 
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Isle Praslin. . . . The census gives 2,514 acres of land as granted. . . . The popula- 
tion is 408 individuals viz. : — • 



1 Men 

IFomen 

Boys 

Girls 

Whiteis . 

16 

10 

13 

14 

Free Persons . 

12 

13 

16 

4 

Slaves . 

161 

87 

41 

31 


LesSwurs. . . .three islands . . . on whichis apopulation of 15 individuals only viz. ; — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

3 

2 

— 

■ 1 

Slaves 

3 


4 

2 


L'Jsle Piliciti, . . , having only M acres for cultivation, and a population of 52 
individuals ; viz. : — 



Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

3 

1 

2 

5 

l.’reo Per, sous . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Slaves . 

13 

14 

5 

7 


L’lsle Curiause. . . . -without population . . . was accorded, in privilege, . . . to 
an inhabitant of the Mauritius, Monsieur- Sdries.® 

L'lale Silhouette. . . . 1,616 acres of its land are divided between six proprietors. 
Its population consists of 136 individuals ; viz. ; — 



Men 

IF omen 

Boys 

Girls 

Whites . 

7 

8 

2 

6 

Free Persons . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Slaves . 

74 

20 

(i 

6 


The figures concerning the population may be .summarized as follows ; 



Whites 

Free Oohnred 

Slaves 

Total 

Islands 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Mahe , . 

321 

252 

171 

157 

3,262 

1,897 

3,764 

2,306 

6,060 

St. Anne . . 

4 

6 

1 

— 

154 

82 

169 

87 

246 

auxCorfs . . . 

2 

4 

__ 

— 

14 

13 

18 

17 

33 

Longue, &c. 

4 

4 


— 

8 

6 

12 

10 

22 

la Digue 

43 

31 

11 

19 

165 

86 

209 

136 

344 

Praslin . . 

29 

24 

28 

17 

192 

118 

249 

169 

408 

Les Scem-s . 

3 

3 


■ — 

' 7 

2 

10 

5 

IS 

Felieite . . 

6 

6 

1 

1 

18 

21 

24 

28 

52 

.Silhouette . 

9 

14 

1 

— ' 

80 

32 

90 

46 

136 

Total . 

420 

343 

213 

194 

3,890 

2,256 

4,523 

2,793 

7,310 


^ Tn 1808 there were five or six families, and in 1819, 250 persons’ (do I’roberville, p. 98). 

^ An ‘inhabitant of Mate, -who for ten years had used these islets with permission, was granted 
the oonoession on 30 November 1821’ (D’Unieuville, vol. iii, p. 206). 

® Seo also Bradley, Bart II, p. 431 : “This island was given as a oonoesaion to Sr. Serits according 
to an act in date 29th October 1817, but later in 1827 the Government of Mauritius took back the 
island from Sr. Series to be converted into a leper camp for lepers transhipped from Mauritius. . . . 
All the lepers in Mauritius were rounded up and sent to Seychelles, and their upkeep was borne by 
the Governmeirt of Mauritius. The lepers arrived in 1833, and on the Ist August 1834, Dr. Patrick 
Bobertson arrived from Mauritius to take charge of the leper settlement. ... Tlio leper settle- 
nient on this island was later, on closed down and the island leased to a local landowner. Once 
more the Government in 1938, took back this island and again turned it into a leper camp. . . .’ 
But see also p. 891 above.-- ^ 
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Table 2. Popvlation of Seychelles 1810-26 



1810'- 

ism 1 

1822'^ 

182P- 

1826^ 

1825^ 

1826^ 

1826* 

White . 

317 

471 

It- 

739 

682 

769 1 

790 

733 

Free Coloured 

136 

214 

1 282 

301 

323 

391 1 

378 

407 

Slaves . 

3,016 

6,638 

6,740 

6,766 

6,088 

6,920 

6,069 

6,626 

Total . 

3,467 

7,323 

7,022 

6,796 

6,963 

7,070 1 

7,237 

7,666 


‘ See Commissionera of Eastern Inquiry 1828, Mauritim Slave Trade Iteturns, No. 30. The.Si: 
figures were provided by D'Unienville. But according to his book, vol. iii, p. 202, the figures for 
1810 refer to tlie Isle Malic only. 

“ ‘According to the Triennial Consus of 1822’, Mauritius Blue Booh 1S23, p. 250. The ‘White 
and Free black population’ is evidently understated. 

^ ‘Eoturns of January 1826’, Statement of the Slave Pojruhtion in the Seychelles Islands (1826). 
■* Census 10 Oct. 1820 ; see Mauritius Blue Book 1826, folio 139. 


Table 3. Slave Population by Sex, Seychelles 1815-34^ 



Table 4. Slave Population between 7 and 60 Tears of Age, 
Seychelles 1818-26^ 


1818 

1819 

1820 1 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1826 

e,306-' 

\ 6,240 

6,122 

6,086 

6,989 

5,390 

6,264 

4,903 

I 6,095 


^ See ‘Retunia of the Slave Population of the Seychelles ... as stated in the Collector’s Tax 
Boll (Blacks above Sixty years of Age and under Seven, not included) ’, Beturn of the Slave 
Population of the Seychelles and of the laU of Pramee (1828), pp. 9-23, 26-8. A tax on slaves 
between 7 and 60 years of age had been imposed in the Seychelles as from 1 Jan. 1818 onwards 
by a Proclamation of 4 Nov. 1817 (French text Code Parguhar, pp. 181-4, No. 247). 

“ According to ‘a List of the number of Slaves between seven and sixty years of age’ headed 
Stat ginhal des Gontribmbles aux Ides Seychelles, et le Nombre de Noirs gu'ils possMent pendant 
Parent ISIS’, the number W'aa®(!7l76 ; see ibid., p,8. . '* 
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Table 5. Slave Population, Seychelles 1818 and 1825^ 


Islands 

1818^ 

July 1825^ 

7 years and over 

Under 7 years 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


5,648 

2,722 

1,364 

415 

432 

4,045* 


365 

114 

66 

41 

29 

240 


554 

161 

87 

41 

31 

310 

Silhouette . 

68 

74 

26 

6 

6 

112 

St. Anne 

40 

133 

65 

21 

17 

236 

Edlioite 

40 

13 

14 

6 

7 

39 

Les ScBUi's . 

23 

3 

— 

4 

2 

9 

L’Isle Longue 


8 

6 

— 

• 1 

14 

Aux Cerfs . 


1 

5 

7 

8 

27 

Total . 

6,638 

3,225 

1,622 

640 

533 

5,920 


^ See Eeturn by D’Unienvillo, 31 July 1826, Return of the Slave Population of the Seychelles and 
of the Me of Prance (1828), pp. 41-2. 

“ ‘According to a general census of 1818, the only one available in the archives since the con- 
quest until 1835.’ 

® Census of 1826, 

“ Should evidently read 4,933. 


Table 6, Population by Secc, Seychelles 1824 and 1826^ 


Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females Total 


^ See Mauritius Blue Booh 282‘1, p. 143; 1826, folio 139. 


Table 7. Slave Population according to Besidence of Proprietors, 
Seychelles lS2d~6^ 


Besidence \ 

1824 

1 1825 

1 1826 

Wlales 

Females \ 

Males 

Females 

j Males \ 

Females 

Town of Mah6 

804 

416 

747 

386 

685 

366 

Northern Distr. of Maho 


893 

1,812 

928 

2,044 

999 

Southern Distr. of Mahd i 

1,110 

719 

1,013 

661 

976 

642 

Island of Praslin . 

207 

114 1 

190 

119 

175 

111 

Island of La Digue . i 

164 

69 

136 

67 

102 

46 

Silhouette . . • 

26 

. .. 11 

71 

37 

73 

31 

■ Total . . . ■ 

4,288 

2y221 

3,969 

2,197 

4,054 

2,184 


1 See Return of the Slave Population of the Seychelles and of the Isle of Prance (1828). 
pp. 32-40. 
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Table 8. Slave Population according to Residence of Slaves, Seychelles 
1824-6^ 


Islands 

1S24 

1825 

1826 

Islands 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Mahe 

5,667^ 

4,990“ 

5,145* 

Soenrs . 

8 

9 

9 

Praslin . 

312 

303 

277 

Curieuse 

14 

12 

12 

La Digue 

220 

196 

143 

Conception . 

7 

7 

7 

Silhouette° 

36 

108 

104 


2 

2 

2 

Aux Pregate.s , 

70 

66 

65 

Cousine 

7 

4 

7 

Ronde . 

.30 

46 

45 



7 

4 

St. Anne 

74 

70 

70 

Nord . 

40 

40 

40 

Anonyine 

6 

4 

4 

St. Joseph Daros“ . 


6,3 

63 

Longue . 

13 

13 

13 

Poivre“ . 

— 

69 

09 

Aux Gerfs 

27 

27 

27 

Des Roches® , 



64 

04 

Slid Bst . . ’ . 

f 

1 

1 

Alphonse® 

— 

31 

31 

Denis . 

48 

— 

— 

Marie-Louise® 

— 

22 

22 

E61icitii . 

34 

34 

34 

Total 

6,509 

6,166 

6,238 


^ Convpxited from Jieturn of the Slave Populuimi of the Seychelles and of the Isle of France (1828), 
pp. 32-40. 

“ 1,186 in Town, 2,690 in Northern Bistriot, 1,782 in Southern District. 

“ 1,098 in Torni, 2,409 in Northern District, 1,483 in Southern District. 

1,007 in Town, 2,712 in Northern District, 1,426 in Southern District, 

® The major part of the slaves employed in Silhouette are entererl under Mah6. 

“ Amirantes. 


Table 9. Slaves Registered at Seychelles between 16 October 1826 
and 16 January 182'P 



Creoles 1 

1 Mozambiques 

1 Malagasy 

\ I d 1 

I Total 

yeara^ 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 1 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Under 8 

434 

429 


_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

434 

429 

863 

6-11 

239 

224 

2 

— 

— ! 

! 

— 

__ 

241 

224 

465 

12-16 

182 

170 

14 

6 

1 

7 

, 

— 

197 

183 

380 

17-60 

206 

285 

2,816 

904 

77 

188 

20 

16“ 

3,178 

1,482 

4,660 

61 and 












over 

2 

1 

68 

34 

6 

3 

1 

4 

67 

42 

109 

Total 

1,122 

1,109 

2,890 

1,034 

84 

198 

21 

19 

4,117 

2,360 

6,520* 


* See Commissioners of Eastern Enqiuiry 1828, Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 30. ‘The 
returns of the Ainirante Isles (Dependencies of Seychelles and included in this return) were com- 
pleted on the 16 March 1827.’ 

^ See footnote 2 to table 16, p. 771 above. 

® Including 2 Malays. 

Including 43 ‘Slaves whose casts, ages, &c. have not been specified on the Returns & the 
Required explanations, not yet Received’. 

3.1835-1946 

The population of the Seychelles, which according to the censu.g of 
16 October 1826 had amounted to 7,685 and had numbered nearly 
6,000 during the last years before the abolition of slavery (1836), did 
not exceed 5,360 in 1840.^ It rose to 5,986 in 1845 and to 6,811 in 

' See Pridhani (1846), p. 279: ‘The population of the whole archipelago is stated by Mi 11 uiison 
to have been eight thousand five hundred in 1830, since wliich it has considerably decreased, 
though births exceed deaths, ii^oonsequehce of ^n emigration to the Mauritius, where labour, 
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Table 10. Populalioti by Sex, Seych-elles 1842-5^ 


Sex 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Males 

3,243 

3,400 

3,460 

3,496 

Females 

2,210 

2,348 

2,309 

2,463 

Total . 

5,463 

6,748 

6,859 

6,9492 


' See Maurilius Blue Booh 1S42, pp. 322-3; 1843, pp. 314-15 ; 1844, pp. 200-7 ; 1845, pp. 224-5. 

Exolucling 37 European aliens. 

1851.1 gul; increase — ^wliieh was apparently due in a large measure 

to an excess of births over deaths — should not be accepted as a proof 
of satisfactory economic conditions. On 29 October 1850 the Civil 
Commissioner, Robert W. Keate, reported to the Colonial ' Secretary at 
Mauritius : 

The actual state of depression and decay into which these islands have fallen has 
been so often described, and the burden that they are m consequence represented to 
be upon the Mauritius Government, has given rise to such repeated complamta, that 
a very brief reference to their present condition will he sufficient before attempting 
to demonstrate the causes which have conduced to it, and the capabilities which 
exist for improving it. With the exception of three estates, upon which rum and 
arrack and a small quantity of sugar are produced, two in Mahii and one in Frigate 
Island, and a few others on which cocoa trees have been 2 >lanted, and already furni.sh 
a considerable quantity of oil, with a promise of future abundance, and certain 
small and unimportant plantations of cocoa, coffee, cloves, rice, and tobacco, 
scarcely any of the numerous habitations, as they are called, can be said to be under 
cultivation, or to furnish anything either for exportation or for home oonsimiption. 

It has been usual to refer to the period of the abolition of slavery as the one from 
which to date the decline in the prosperity which these islands once enjoyed; and 
to this day their inhabitants are determined to look upon that measure as the sole 
cause of their distresses. There can be no doubt that its operation, if it did not 
originate the present state of things, has at least a considerable influence upon the 
fortunes of the proprietors; but to look upon it as the only, or even as the prune 
cause of their altered condition, is simply to attempt to oast the whole blame upon 
others, much of which must be imputed to themselves, in matters over which, in 
many respects, neither they nor the authors of the Emancipation Act had any 
control. 

Some time previous to that measure being finally j)ut into execution a groat 
diminution had abeady taken place in the quantity of the exports from this dopon- 
dency, which at that time consisted chiefly of cotton, and in the profits derivable 
from them. Complaints had aheady been made of the impoverishment of tlio soil, 
owing to the heavy rains to which these islands are especially subject, having in 
course of time washed away the rich mould from the surface wherever the woods, 
which had been the principal cause of its fertility, had been cleared away ; and the 
great fall in the price of cotton, which took place at the same time, owing to tlie 
introduction of that of America into the European markets, had already begun to 
render its cultivation unxirofitable. Other sources of profit were oven then in ns bad 
a state: wood had already become scarce in the more accessible parts of the iisland ; 
from being more in demand, is better remunerated. The population of the archipelago did not, 
thoreforo, exceed five thousand three hundred and sixty in 1840.’ But the population in 1830 was 
probably 6,000 at the utmost, and the bulk of emigration to Mauritius had occurred prior to 1828. 
(De Froberville, p. 109, says that the population in 1837 was 7,000. This too is certainly an 
overstatement.) 

1 The General Population oomprLsed 1,129 males and 1,011 females, and the Bx-Apprentioe 
Population 2,497 males and 2,174 femalto; see ^mritiits Blue Bmeh 1867, p. 307. 
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cloves and. other spices produced but little; the amount of coffee grown hardly 
exceeded what was required for the consumption of the place ; and sugar, for the 
production of which but few spots in the island are calculated, was, from the circum- 
stances of the times, found not to be an advantageous branch of industry. 

Owing to these causes the slaves, the absence of whose .forced labour is now so 
much regretted, had already, before their final emancipation, become a burden 
upon, and not an assistance to the estates to which they were attached. The ditticul- 
ties against which their owners had to contend had already had the effect of produc- 
ing among them a state of indolence and apathy, instead of giving rise to increased 
energy and exertion to meet them. They no longer superintended the labour of their 
slaves or apprentices ; and the .system of giving them a piece of ground to cultivate 
on their own behalf, the evil effect of which is now so strongly felt, and so generally 
looked upon as one of the consequences of emancipation, had already commenced. 

Such being the state of things the final emancipation certainly came upon them at 
a time when both masters and slaves were in the worst possible condition for under- 
going such a change; the former from finding the production to which they had 
hitherto turned their attention no longer profitable, and either from the nature of 
the place, or from tlioir own apathy, unable to substitute another for it, had already 
relaxed in. their (lisciplino, and ceased to demand froth their slaves that regular and 
constant work to which they had j>reviously been accustomed, and had thus given 
the first example of idleness ; the latter who, if freedom had come upon them when 
in full work, and if adequate wages had at once been offered them, might possibly, 
from custom and from not having yet tasted the pleasiues of idleness, have continued 
to work, had already contracted habits of mdolonce, which they soon began to look 
upon as identical with freedom, and had made the fatal discovery that in these 
islands life was sustainable almost without the necessity of exertion. 

So long as the money received for indemnity lasted the proprietors lived on in 
idleness, making no exertions to discover new sources of industry or profit, or to 
rouse the emancipated population to fresh activity. When this eventually began to 
fail they foimd the labour to which they had perhaps imavoidably attached so little 
importance while in its apprentice state, had entirely ceased to be available ; and it 
was then that they commenced throwing the blame of this state of things upon the 
Emancipation Act, and to demand that the immigration which had been conceded 
to Mauritius should be extended to them ; confessing, however, at the same time 
that they had nothing left to pay wages with, and that if then' demand was acceded 
to, a gift or a loan of money must accompany it. 

The general effect then of all these concmrmg circmnstancos has been to reduce 
this dependency, at this late period of its existeiice as such, so far as its productive- 
ness is concerned, very much to the state of a newly discovered country, or newly 
occupied colony, into which the three things absolutely necessaiy to be imported are 
energy, caijital, and labour. The proprietors of the soil, though now, from the 
necessities of their ease, beginning to he inspired to some extent with the first, are, 
generally speaking, very badly provided with the second, and the new population 
not having received with the benefits of emancipation those of religion, education, or 
civilization of any kind, except to a very small amount, occupies, as far as its useful- 
ness for labour is concerned, much the same position as the Aborigines of New 
Sontli Wales, or Van Diemen’s Land, did at the period of their colonization. The 
work, so to say, of colonizing these islands has to be recommenced, their natural 
resoiu’co.s have to be developed, and if they are ever to attain to the rank for which 
those natural rc-sources seem to fit them, assistance from external sources is just as 
necessary to them as if they had never been previously known but for their geo- 
grajiical position.! 

Between 1851 and. 1861 the population increased from 6,811 to 7,486. 
In tlio following decade immigration was evidently very largo, since the 

suits of Oolmial Possj^sims 18S0, 
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census of 1871 showed 11,082 inhabitants.^ Many Liberated Africans had 
apparently been introduced in the 1860s.® 

The continued importation of liberated Aj&ican slaves, under proper restrictions, 
will materially add to the prosperity of this dependency, which has greatly increased 
in importance since the opening of the Suez Canal, being in the track of vessels from 
India and China, and offering as it does a most eligible situation for a sanitorium of 
H.M. ships in the Indian seas, and for a naval depot.’ 

The importation of Liberated Africans continued"* and an estimate 
based on a census taken in 1876 in the Isles of Mahe, La '.Digue, and 
Praslin ‘for the purpose of obtaining the religious creeds and domestic 
status of the population’ showed 12,700 inhabitants, including 1,976 
‘natives of Africa liberated at Seychelles’.® 

' The Civil Coininissionor in his 'Annual Report, 1870’ stated (Stale, of Colonial Possessions 
mo. Part II, p, 130): 

‘Without aotunlly taking a census, I sent trustworthy persons at the close of the year 18(!!) to 
asosrtain as near as possible the population of these islands: the result was 13,000. 

‘To this, there has been of ooiu'se, some augmentation, but as a regular census is to bo taken 
by Ordinnnoo sliortly, corrcot statements will be included in the statistics for the next Blue 
Book.’ 

When the census total was much smaller than had been expected the Civil Conmiissionor said 
in his next Annual Report (Papers rehting to Colonial Possessmis 1873, Part II, p. 80) : 

‘To this may be added between 1,600 and 2,000 persons who escaped being registered from the 
unwillingness of the people to give the required information to the official enumerators.’ 

But I see no reason to assume that the population was much larger than ascertained at the 
census. 

’ The number of parsons enumerated in all the Dependencies of Mauritius and reported as bom 
on the mainland of Africa increased from 1,096 in 1861 to 2,204 in 1871. See Mauritin-s, Census 
Report 1881, Appendix No. 22; 1871, Part 11, pp. 17-18. On 11 Peb. 1870 the Civil Com- 
missioner had reported to the Governor: ‘. . . 1 have ascertained the total population to be 
about 12,836, of which there are Africans, 2,396’ (State of Colonial Posse.ssions 1869, Part III, 
p.76), 

’ Civil Commissioner, ‘Annual Report 1870’, ibid. 1870, Part 11, p. 137. 

Prom the census date 1871 (11 Apr.) to 31 Deo. 1872, 436 Liberated Africans were landed at 
Seychelles, in Sept. 1873, 43, and during the year 1874, 284 (see Papers relating to Oohnial 
Possessions 1873, Part 11, p. 82 ; 1875, Part III, pp. 279-80 ; Mauritius Almanac, 1874, p. 91 ; 1875, 
p. 81; 1876, p. 88). Colonial Reports, Seychelles 1905, p. 34, speak of 'the Africans who were 
landed, to the number of 6,000 as liberated slaves at the period when the over-sea slave trade 
was rife’. 'The ‘Liberated African Report’ for 1877 stated (Colonial Possessions Reports 1877, 
p. 302): 

‘The deaths of liberated Africans in 1876 were 21. In 1877 they were 18, or a death rate of 
about 10 per 1,000 for these people for the wards of Mahe and Silhouette Islands ; one of the lowest 
death rates ever recorded. 

‘ In 1876 were 40 male and 36 female ehildren, total 76, born in the wards of Mahe and Silhouette 
Islands from liberated African parents. In 187? the numbers were 30 male and 51 female children, 
total 81. . . . In 1876 the births wore 3| to 1 death, in 1877 they were 4 J to 1 death.’ 

But though there may have been a marked longevity among the Liberated Africans (see 
Colonial Reports, Seyehdles 1903, p. 43), the above figures are misleading. ‘The descendants of 
Africans born at Soyohelles are merged in the Creole population’ (Colonial Possessions Reports 
1878, p, 170). The deaths of children of Liberated Africans, therefore, are not included in the 
above mortality figures. Similarly the high birth-rate among the African Population in 1889-91 — 
the average yearly number of births was 64, and the population in 1891 was 1,764 (see Colonial 
Reports, Seychelles and Rodrigues 1889 <fc 1890, pp. 6, 15; ibid., Mauritius, Seychelles 1891, p. 6; 
Seyohelles, Census Report 1891, p. 39)— is to be explained by the fact that the African Population 
did nob include the Colony -bom ehildren of Liberated Africans. Even so the proportion of the 
present population who are the descendants of Liberated Africans must be considerable. But. it has 
sometimes been over-estimated. See, for example. Colonial Reports, Seychelles 1937, p. 6; ‘Their 
doaoondants to-day form tho largo majority of the population of the Colony,’ 

. See Colonial Possessions Reports 1876, p. VtO, 
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Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

General Population 
Liberated Africans 

3,088 

919 

2,996 

768 

2,297 

206 

2,343 

94 

10,724 

1,976 

Total 

4,007 

3,764 

2,502 

2,437 

12,700 


Exit a report ‘by the Chief Civil Commissioner of the Seychelles Islands 
on the condition of liberated Africans during the year 1877’ put the 
number of Liberated Africans for 1876 at 2,444, and for 1877 at 2,421d 

The census of 1881 showed 14,081 inhabitants, the population having 
nearly doubled in twenty years. In the following decades the increase 
was much sinaller. The census of 1931 showed 27,444 inhabitants, the 
population having nearly doubled in the intervening fifty years. The 
increase was particularly small between 1911 and 1921. The Census 
Commissioner hsted the foUo-wing causes 

(а) Emigration, chiefly to British East Africa.’ 

(б) Enlistment, in the Seychelles Labour Corps which jiroceeded to British East 
Africa, a great number of labourers having died."* 

(o) The Spanish Influenza Epidemic which j)roved fatal, particularly to a great 
number of children. 

The area of the Colony is 166J square miles, and the number of inhabi- 
tants per square mile in 1931 was about 175. Mah6 Island with an area 
estimated at 66| square miles® had in 1931 a population of 21,712 (includ- 
ing the Town of Victoria with 5,420 people), or about 390 inhabitants per 
square mile, while all the other 91 islands combined, with a total area 
of about 100 square miles, had a population of only 5,732, or less than 60 
inhabitants per squa.re mile. 

^ Soo ibid. iiSJ"/, p. 290. The.se figures, which were based on the registers, -wore somewhat 
too high, as not all the deaths and departures were properly recorded (‘the whereahouts of 305 
Africans was not known in 1877’, ibid., p. 297). 

’ Seyohelle.s, Census Seport 1921, p. 2. 

’ Colonial Reports, Seychelles 1914, p. 16, mentions ‘some slight migrations to Madagascar, the 
French guano ixslands, and the east coast of Africa’. 

■* See also Seychelles, Medical Report 1917, pp. 1-2: 

"I’hia foi'ce was organised as a general labour force to rvork in connection witli the campaign 
in what was then German East Africa. 

' The force consisted of 791 men, of these the majority left for East Africa in Leoeinber 1916 and 
tiio remainder in February 1917. 

‘ in May 1917 it was notified that the greater part of the force was being repatriated on account 
of ill-health, 250 {37-25 %) had alre.ady died 

‘The men arrived on May 17th, on board the hospital-ship “Guildford Castle”. Information 
had been received by telegram that there were 50 cot oases, but this number was found to have 
been greatly underestimated as ajjart from 60 oases of men who were acutely ill there were another 
60 who were suffering from beri-beri, the greater part of these were paralysed and completely 
helpless. 

‘The number who arrived was 359, their general health was deplorable in the extreme, apart 
from tlio acute case.s mentioned above they were practically all infected with malaria, large 
numbers were sulfering from, foul septic ulcers of the feet and legs and with few exceptions they 
liad some degree of bronchitis. ... 

‘In all there were 327 deaths amongst the force, a mortality of 41%.’ 

Those who had died, before repatriation began, wore apparently 32 (not 37) per cent, uf the 
original number. 

See Dominions and Ooloiifc^ Office List 1940,^p. ' 
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Take® 11. Population of Seychelles 1851-I90P- 


Islands 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


MaHM and OuTLyiNG 1SL.4NDS 



Mahe . 

5,541 

6,118 

9,006 

11,436 

13,394-‘ 

15,230“ 

North . 

36 

24 

62 

23 

61 

70 

Eagle or Eeniiro 





. > 

91 

Silhouette 

127 

197 

.399 

489 

377 

370 

Theresc 

12 

.. 

12 

19 

4 

6 

Conception. . 





3 

4 

St. Anne 

io 

35 

65 

61 

35 

66 

Moyenne 

. 

. 

7 


6 

7 

Round . 






1 

Long 

2 

7 

6 

6 

2 

7 

Aux Coi'fs 

53 

27 

63 

00 

51 

61 

Anonymous . 

6 

5 

I 


11 

11 

South East . 





0 

2 

Bird or Sea Cow 


. .® 

3 


7 

126 

Flat 

. . 5 

11 

0 

7 

8 

65 

Denis . 

. .6 

4 

30 

29 

31 

34 

Alphonse 




40 

27 

11 

Providence , 




28 

29 

20 

Aldebra, &o.® 





26 

102 

Amirantes" . 


.Pbasl: 

IN Ward 


81 

67 

Praslin . 

461 

503 

708 

974 

1,235 

1 1,621 

La Digue 

442 

472 

576 

742 

866 

1,074 

Frdgate 

60 

25 

52 

44 

61 

1 34 

Aride . 


2 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Cousin . 


16 

13 

11 

6 

1 5 

Cousine 




11 

4 

! '3 

Curieuae 

42 

17 

"34 

23 

36 

11 

Fdlioit^ 

21 

12 

17 

29 

42 

27 

Mariamie 

. .t 

4 

10 

20 

16 

23 

Les Soaura 

. .5 

7 

7 

26 

21 

36 

Round . 

] 6,811 

T< 

1 7,486 

1 11,082 

1 14,081 1 

1 0,440 1 

28 

■19,237 


^ Sou Seychellos, Census lieport 1S91, pp. 38-f); lOOI, pp. 0, 28, 32. 
“ Inohiding 43 ‘Merchant Sliipping’. 

^ Including 64 population at sea. 

•1 ‘JSot given, probably not inhabited then.’ 

^ Not enumerated in 1831. 

Not enumerated in 1861. 

’ ‘Not given,’ 
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Table 12. Population of Seychelles 1901-3P 


Section 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Central District 
T own of Victoria® . . . . | 3,291® | 

4,128® 

5,013" 

5,420« 

North 

Section. II. — Arise Etoile 

D1.STHICT 

841 

1,032 

1,107 

1,076 

„ III.— Glacis .... 

1,622 

1,837 

1,721 

2,034 

,, IV. — ^Aose Major . 

1,601 

2,183 

1,891 

619" 

2,264 

„ V.— Port Gland . 

514 

609® 

568 

,, VI. — Barbarrons . 

901 

1,045 

1,234 

1,684 

,, VII. — Cascade 

2,357 

2,064 

3,337’ 

3,715 

St. Anne Island .... 

66 

75 

62 

37 

Moyenne Island .... 

7 

2 

5 

3 

Bound Island ..... 

1 


11 

10 

Cerf Island ..... 

61 

94 

67 

106 

Long Island ..... 

7 

16 

2 

7 

South 

Section VIII. — Anse-aux Pins 

District 

580 

515 

408 

386 

,, IX. — Anse Royale 

1,082 

1,337 

1,477 

1,684 

,, X. — ^Anse Forbaiis 

1,126 

696 

1,407 

1,678 

,, XI. — Baie Lazare . 

908 

770 

882 

964 

,, XII. — Takamaka . 

507 

429 

430 

460 

Recifs Island ..... 







2 

Frigate Island ..... 

34 

45 

61 

62 

Anonyine Island .... 

11 



17 

South Bast Island .... 

2 



6 

Conception Island 

4 



3 

Therese Island ..... 

1 6 



12 

Pbaslus 

Praslin Island ..... 

f District 

1,621 

1,986 

1,009 

2,476 

La. Digue Island .... 

1,074 

1,364 

1,303 

1,265 

Cui'ieiise Island .... 

U 

73 

.52 

47 

Felicite .Island ..... 

27 

66 

90 

6.5 

Ma.rianne Island .... 

23 

26 


36 

Arido Island ..... 

7 

13 

33 

25 

CoiLsin Island . . . 

5 

) 

22 

9 

Cousine Island ..... 

3 

14 

20 

Two bisters Island .... 

36 

47 

55 

16 

Round Island ..... 

28 

33 

4 

26 

^ See Seychelles Census Report 1901, pp. 6, l 

S, 28-33; 1911, p. 6; 1921, p. 7; 1921, pp. 8-9. 

'■ Including (14 population at sea ; see ibid. 1901, p. 28. 

® Inchiding 141 population at sea; see ibid. 1911, p. 19. 

’ Including 13(1 population at sea; .see ibid. 1921, p. 20. 





“ Including population at sea. 

Iiiclucling Tlieveso ami Conception Islands. 

■' Including Anonynio and South East Islands. 

[conlin'ued overleaf 
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Table 12 (contimml) 


Section 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

The Ootlyinh Island District 



Marie Louise Island .... 

20 

17 

11 

16 

Desneufs Island .... 

— 

26 

— 

,34 

African Banks Island 

. 

— 

— 

8 

Alphonse Island .... 

11 

56 

46 

76 

Astovo Island ..... 

29 

32 

97 

80 

Aldabra Island .... 

13 

82 

17 

101 

Assumption Island . . 

— 

13S 

43 

161 

Cosmoledo Island .... 

22 

33 

26 

61 

Providence Island .... 

29 

31 

46 

66 

CoBtivy Island ..... 


102 

109 

122 

Farquhar Island .... 

DaiTos Island 

18 

33 

76 

94 

66 

Des Roches Island .... 

18 

30 

74 

23 

Poivre Island ..... 

32 

52 

62 

61 

St. Joseph Island .... 

17 

— 

— 

— 

Remire Island 

91 

11 

5 1 

22 

D4nis Island 

34 

30 

68 

79 

North Island . 

79 

62 

64 

28 

Silhouette Island .... 

370 

412 

416 

367 

Bird or Seacow Island 

126 

4 

47 

12 

Flat Island 

66 

13 

20 

21 

St. Pierre Island . . 

— 

130 

48 

25 

Total Seyouelles Island.s 




19,237 

22,691 

24,623 1 

27,444 


Table 13. Population by Sex, Seychelles 1851-193P 



MAH^ latAND® 


Males . . . 2,908 

Femalca . . 2,633 

3,008 

3,110 

4,644 

4,362 

6,761 

5,676 

j 6,826 
6,769 I 

1 ■ 7,683 1 
7,647 

8,619 9,219 10,196 

8,926 10,207 11,516 

Total . . 5,641 

6,118 

9,006 

11,436 

13,394 1 

, 15,230 1 

17,645 19,426 21,712 


Setohblles, Gubrent Census Area 

i|!i . Males . . . i 3,626 I 3.767 I 5,793 I 7,179 I 8..302 I 0,805 1 11,657 I 11,074 1 13,280 

‘ ‘ Females ■ ■ 3,185 j 3,719 5,289 6,902 8,138 9,432 11,134 12,640 14,165 

Total . . I 6,811 I 7,486 ] 11,082 | 14,081 | 16,440 1 19,237 | 22,091 j 24,623 | 27,444 

Sbyohelles, 1931 Cen.sits AitsA 

Males . , . 3,738 

Females . , 3,192 

Total . . 6,930 

^ See Mamitlus, Census Rsporl 1S81, Appendices, pp. 482-.3 ; Seyclicillcs, Census Beport ISOl, 
pp. 41-2 ; im, pp. 28 -.33 ; 1931, p. 7 ; 1931, pp. 8-9 ; Table 75, p., 893 above. 

: ® Sieo foi’ 1911 and 19211001110168 6 and 7 WTable 12. 


3,846 6,951 7,335 8,362 9,955 11,613 12,003 13,289 

3,760 5,358 6,998 8,16^ 0.500 11,177 12,557 14,155 

7,696 11,309 14,333 16,630 19,465 22,700 24,660 27,444 
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The official intercensal estimates have been made by adding to the 
census population the recorded births and arrivals and deducting the 
recorded deaths and departures. This method, as a rule, has led to over- 
statements of the population. 

When the census of 30 May 1901 had shown a population of 19,237, 
while the Chief Officer of the Civil Status had computed it for 3 1 December 
1900 at 20,275 or 1,038 more,i this officer, who then was Census Com- 
missioner, attributed the difference in part to the following facts 

(1) The Civil Status Officer (his predecessor) had started from a census 
population of 16,440 in 1891, which included 43 persons on board 
vessels, of whom only 19 ‘were returned as born in Seychelles’. 

(2) He had reckoned with a natural increase of 261 for 1891, although 
it amoixnted to onij'- 180 for the period from the census date to the 
end of the year. 

(3) He had not taken account of the (unknown) number of arrivals and 
departures in 1891 and 1892. 

Having regard to these errors and omissions and to the fact that it may have 
happened that the Departures from this Colony from 1893 to 1900 were not regularly 
registered at the Port Office, for one reason or other, as for example when the 
Indian labourers who had been introduced into the Colony, left it, the difference 
between the estimated ntunber of the population and the number given as the 
result of the Census, is, I consider, sufficiently explained. 

The estimate for 31 December 1910 (22,620)^ was almost identical with 
the result of the census taken on 2 April 1911 (22,691). 

The estimate for 31 December 1920 (24,811) was only slightly higher 
than the result of the census taken on 24 April 1921 (24,623). 

The difference between these two figures . . . would have accounted for the number 
who have disappeared either by drowning (their deaths not being registered) or as 
stowaways or otherwise.^ 

When the census of 1931 showed ‘1,103 less than the figures given by 
the Chief Civil Status Officer of the estimated population up to the date 
of the Census’, the Census Commissioner attributed the difference in part 
to the non-registration of deaths of persons drovmed and to defective 
emigration records.® He added: 

On reference to the reports of the Census as far back as 1901 I have noticed that 
there has always been a difference between the figures shewn by the Census and those 
given by the Chief Officer of the Civil Status as estimated population of the Colony." 

1 shall, therefore, give the estimated figures for 31 December 1931-46^ 
with all due reserve. (See table overleaf.) 

^ On the basis of the census the population for 31 Dec. 1900 was only 19,011, the difference 
heing 1,264. See Colonial Reports, Seychelles 1901, p. 41. 

" See Soyoliolles, Census Report 1901, pp. 23-6. 

" See Colonial Reports, Seychelles 1910, p. 19. 

■* Census Report 1921, p. 9. " See p. 902 above. ■ " Census Report 1931, p. 7. 

’ See Seychelles Blue Book 1931, p. 95; 1932, pp. 101-2; 1933, pp. 101-2; U3i, pp. 106-7; 
ms, pp. 104-6; 7.93d, pp. 104-6; 1937, pp. 104-6; 793S, pp. 104-5; 1939, pp. 104-5 ; Report of 
Central Civil SfaMis Office 1942, p. 4; 1943, p. 4; 1944, p. 4; 1945, p. 3; Medical Report 1943, p. 2 ; 
1943, p. 2 ; 1944, p. 3 ; 1945, n. 3. Appendix A ; Annual Report for 1946 of the Colony of Seychelles. 
No .account was apparently wlcen of arrivals awl departures in 194#. 
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Tears 

Mmss 
of births 
over 
deaths 

Excess 
of arrivals 

departures 

Popnla- 

(i< end 
of year 


of births 
over 

deaths 

departures 

Papilla- 
tion 
at end 
of year 

1931 



27,786 

1939 

468 

61 

32,016 

1932 

511 

-62 

28,235 

1940 

474 

-.384 

32,106 

1033 

475 

21 

28,731 

1941 

447 

102 

32,664 

1934 

545 

130 

29,406 

1942 

347 

25 

33,026 

19.36 

399 

-2 

29,803 

1943 

449 ! 

146 

33,021 

1936 

523 

135 

30,461 

1944 

356 

-67 

33,919 

1937 

387 

92 

30,940 

1946 

500 

859 

34,419 

1938 

434 

112 

31,486 

1946 



;36,327 


These figures indicate an increase of 27 per cent, in 15 years. 


III. Composition of the Population 

The. eensus reiiorts of Mauritius and Deiiendencies do not contain 
separate data concerning the composition of the population of Seychelles, 
except as regards sex. But such data are given in the census reports of 
Seychelles from 1891 onwards. 

Race. The 1891 census report distinguished: 

1. The General Population, composed of Natives of these Islands, Europeans, 
Asiatics, Natives of Mauritius, Kdunion, Cape Verd, Americans and Natives of 
New Zealand, and 

2. The African Population, Natives of Africa.^ 

The latter, numbering 1,754, included merely the persons of British 
nationality born in ‘Mozambique, Zanzibar, &c.’.^ 

The 1901 census report distinguished between ‘the General population, 
being composed of persons of all nationalities, and . . . the African popula- 
tion, being composed of persons born in Africa and being either African 
Liberated Slaves or African Political Prisoners’. 

The Census Commissioner stated:® 

It must be obsoiwod tlial, iii the 1,250 Africans are included the African Political 
Prisonors and their followors amounting to 66 persons,** so that tho exact nmnber 
of African I,ibernted Slaves is reduced to 1,200. 

This number compared with that given, m tho Report of tho Census of 1891, when 
the African population was reported to amount to 1,764 persons, shows that this 
section of the population lias diminished, either by death or by departure from this 
Colony, by 564 during the last ten years. 

As I have already stated in one of my anmial reports [on Vital Statistics] it is not 
Xioasible to distinguish the descendants of the African Liberated Slaves from the 
other sections of the population either by name or by any other distinctive sign as 
many Africans on accepting Christianity changed their native names and assumed 
European or Christian names. 

AkS it matter of fact, ‘the African population’ wa.s not identical with 
those ‘ born in Africa ’, but with those 1 ,2,56 persons entered under Africans 
by nationality, as distinguished from British, Zanzibaris, (fee.® 

. ^ Census Heporl 1891, “ See ibid,, p. 48. Ibid. p. 11. 

. . ex-King Prompeh of Ashanti who arrived on the 11th September 1900 . . . accompanied 
by fifty-five followers .. .’ [Bradley, Part II, p. 302). 

'' See Census Jieport l&oi^pp. 30-i6, . , ri? 
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The 1911 census report abandoned the earlier classification, ‘as it was 
not considered necessary to make a distinction between the General 
Population and the African Population, the nnmber of which has since 
greatly diminished. . . Nor did it introduce any new distinction by race. 

, . . the general population includes the white, coloured and black people living in 
Seychelles, as it wa.s found impossible, and it would certainly have been invidious 
to elas.sify the population according to colour.^ 

The 1921 report gave likewise no data concerning race. But the 1931 
census report states:® 

As regards races they have been classified under three categories viz. : Class I 
composed of (a) Enropean, (b) European descent and Africans, Clas.s II, Indians 
and Class III .Chinese. 

The whole population of the Colony can come under these headings ; it was found 
impossible, and it would certainly have been invidious, to classify the jiopulation 
according to colour. 

It .should be noted, however, that this classification resulted merely in 
giving separate figures lor the 503 Indians and the 235 Cliinese, while the 
26,700 ‘Europeans and persona of European descent and Africans’ were 
all lumped together. 

The European population consists of a few Government Officials, members of the 
Eastern Telegrapli Company with thoir wives and families, the Priests, Marist 
Brothers, and Nuns of tlie Roman Catholic Church, a couple of English planters, 
and a few American and English sailors, that have deserted from ships. ‘‘ 

Birthplace. Prior to the abolition of the slave-trade the bulk of the 
population was born outside Mauritius and Dependencies. In 1816, out of 
6,978 slaves, only 1,147, or one-sixtli, were Creoles. By 1827 the propor- 
tion had risen to one-third (2,231 out of 6,520). The |)ereentage of Colony- 
born continued to increase, but declined again when the Se3rchelles were 
chosen as a refuge for African .slaves captured on the high seas by the 
Navy. During the last quarter of the nineteenth centurj’’ the proportion 
rose again. At the decennial censuse.s of 1891-1931 the percentage of 
persons horn in Seychelles Avas 83, 86, 90, 94, and 96 re.spectively. 

Of the 26,706 ‘ Europeans and persons of European descent and Africans ’ 

1 Ibid, mi, p, (i. ■- Ibid., p. S. Ibid, mi, p. I. 

'* Medical ileporl 1930, j). (>. 'I'hc Minlical Keports for 1933-30 Hhowii'd for Ibo town of Vic- 
toria tlie miiulicr.s of juulc imtl fcniidc ‘ Eiiropraim’ .uid of in, ale and fetnalo ‘Nntivea’ (see Medical 
Kcjml im, p. !); Um, p. 1-1; 7,93.i, p. 33; 1926, p. 20; 1927, p. 31; 192S, p. 33; 1929, p. 10; 
1960, p. (I), The totals for 1933 and 1924 were idcnt.io.al with llic total miinber of iidnibitaiita 
cmiineratcal at tlie eensna of 1931. Tin; uuinber of Kurapeans given was: for 1933 and 1924, 391 
(177 males .and 21 Uennde.s) ; for 1935 and 1920, 400 (180, 220); for 1937. 078 (21 1, 307): for 193s 
and 1929, ,599 (318, :i8i); and for 19:10, 020 (325, 401). The meaning ofthe.se figures Is not clear. 
Of tlie ‘ Knrope.'in.s and p(;r.son.s of European de.scent and Afrieniis’ emmieruted in 1931 in A''ie- 
toria all hut fiO were horn in Africa (see Cen.vi.^ of Seychelles 1931, p. Tii). 'fhore were in addition 
337 East 1 ndian.s and ('liinese (of whom 291 were born in Asia), who, in the .Medical Ueports niiist 
iiavo been included either ainorig the 'Europeans’ or among the '■Natives’, it ina,y ho that the 
figures for ‘Eiirope.-ins’ in the .Medical Report.^ wore lueant to cover all ‘Whites’ Including 
Creultm horn in .Se.ydiellt>.s. Hut liow would it he possible to explain the cnoi'inous increase in tlieir 
numbers .and the ever-inereiising preponderance of femalc.s? Colonial Itryorts, Sci/chdlcs 1901, 
p. 39, said: ‘At the outside tlie white population [of Seychelles] cannot e.xcced one foin-Lli of the 
total popiilntion, and iiiaiiv per.sona put the proportion far lower.’ The proporliou must actually 
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enumerated in 1931, 26,015 were bom in Seychelles, 195 in Mauritius and 
Rodrigues, 336 elsewhere in Africa,^ 69 in the United Kingdom (including 
Guernsey), 78 elsewhere in Europe, and 13 elsewhere. Of the 503 Indians 
343 were born in Asia, 128 in Seychelles, 31 in Mauritius, and 1 in Eranoe. 
Of the 236 Chinese 192 were born in Asia and 43 in Seychelles. 


Table 14. Population by Birthplace, Seychelles 1891-193P 


19,237 

22,601 

2-1,623'’ 

27,444 


); mi, pp. .12-5; 1011 , pp. 15-18; 1 


Table 15. Populaiion, excluding Indians and Chinese, by Birthplace, 
Seychelles 193P 


Birthplace 
Seycliolles . 
British Guinea 
Blauritius . 
Rodrigues . 

St. Helena 
Zanzibar , 
Abyssinia . 
Algeria 
Egypt. 
Madagascar 
Reunion . 
‘Africa’ 

Africa Total 


Persons 

Birthplace 

Persons 

20,016 

England 

42 

2 

Scotland 

8 

193 

Ireland . 

18 

2 

Guernsey 

1 

1 

Domnark 

2 

8 

Eranoo . 

36 

6 

Germany 

1 

1 

Italy . 

3 

1 

Norway 

2 

14 

Poland . 

1 

33 

Portugal 

0 

271 

Spain . 

2 


Switzerland . 

24 

-0,640 

Tiukey . 

1 


Europe Total . 

147 


Birthplace 

Persons 

Aden 

1 

Burma . 

1 

Ceylon . 

2 

Bombay . 

4 

Asia Total 

8 

West Indie.a 

3 

Brazil 

1 

America Total 

4“ 

Oceania . 

1 


* See Census Beporl 1931, p. 13. 


Nationality. The proportion of persons returned as non-Briti.sh lias 
been negligible according to all the census rejiorts from 1891 onwards. Of 
the 26,706 ‘Europeans and pensons of European descent and African.s’ 
enumerated in 1931, 26,585 were British bom, 6 British naturalized, and 
115 foreigners (80 Erench, 23 Swiss, 3 Italian, 3 Bortuguese, 2 Norwegian, 
2 Spanish, 1 Danish, and 1 German) Of the 503 Indians 483 were British 
born, 2 British naturalized, 14 Erench, and 4 Portuguese.® Of the 235 
Chinese 42 were British bom, 2 British naturalized, and 191 Ohitiese.^ 
Sex. Erom the beginning of settlement until the Eirst World War the 
number of males always exceeded the number of females. But, owing to 
numerous casualties among the Seychelles Labour Corps and apparently 

Of these 336 persons, 271 were returned aa born in ‘Africa’. Since altugother only 121 wore 
returned as .not of Eritisli. nationality by birth (most of whonv were Trench oreoles) nearly all the 
271 pBVBons returned aa born in ‘Africa’ iniiat have been born in Uritisli I'erTitory. 

. : “ .See C’en.w lieport IPdl.fp. 15. . “ ^eo ibid., p. 45. '* See ibid., p. 02. 
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also to emigration to British East Afrioa,^ there were in 1921, 104-8 
females to 100 males. By 1931 there were 106-6 (110-4 amongst Europeans 
and Africans, bixt only 26 for Indians, and 19 for Chinese). 

Age. The census reports for 1891 and 1901 show the males and females 
aged under 1, 1-4, .5-9, 10-14, &c. Thereportsfor 1911 and 1921 merely sub- 
divide the total population into those aged 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, &c. The report 
for 1931 gives, separately for male and female Europeans and Africans, 
Indians, and Chinese, those aged 0-9, 10-19, 20-39, 40-59, and 60 and 
over. The percentage of children under 15 among the total population in 
1891-1921 was 36-1, 37-0, 34-7, and 34-8 respectively.^ The percentages 
of children under 10 in 1891-1931 were 24-1, 25-3, 23-8, 23-2, and 25-3. 
The percentages of persons over 60 were 6-1, 6-1, 7-2, 7-8, and 6-9. 

Conjugal condition. The census reports for 1891 and 1901 show the males 
and females among the general and among the African population accord- 
ing to conjugal condition (Unmarried, Married, Widowed). The reports 
for lOll and 1921 give merely the total population by conjugal condition 
(Unmarried, Married, Widowed). The report for 1931 shows, separately 
for male and female European-s and Africans, Indians, and Chinese, the 
Single, Married, Widowed, and Divorced. The proportion of husbands 
and wives among the adult African population is small.-’ The great 
majority of Indian and Chinese husbands had apparently left their wives 
in their home country. 

“ See p, 917 above. 

The food-rationing register for 1940 showed 1.9,055 such phildvon among a total population 
of 3.5,589, or 30-7 per cent.; see Anmwl RepoH fnr lt)iS of the Cdony of Seychelles, 

“ As a oonsequenoe of the small projiortioii of civilly married adult people tlie proportion of 
illegitimate births is high. But the scanty dataavailable suggest that it has changed considerably 
in the course of time. The proportion of ehildrcn born out of wedlock and .aoknorvlcdged by their 
natural father in accordance with the Fremih code has apparently also varied notably. 




IHeiiiiim 

tie births 



IllegUimaie births 

Number 

Percent, 
of births 

Acknowledged 

Pears 

Number 

Per rent, 
of births 

Acknouiledged, 

Number 

Per cent. 

Number 

Per cent. 

1873 

302 

65 

30 

10 

1928 

343 

43 

85 

25 

1879 

215 

45 



im 


40 



1881 • 

219 

44 



1930 

340 

43 

79 

23 

1889 

131 


16 

13 

19.31 

337 


84 

25 

1890 

16.5 

26 

40 

28 

1032 

346 

40 

86 

25 


184 

30 

43 

23 

1933 

314 


79 

25 


3,58 

36 

104 

40 

1935 

306 

37 

73 

24 

1913 

273 

35 

74 

27 

1938 

337 

38 

74 


1914 

255 

36 


18 

1937 

.303 

37 



1915 

242 

36 

73 

30 

1938 

323 




1916 

270 

30 



1942 

338 

41 

tie 

- 20 

1,923 

370 

49 


, 27 

1943 

330 


57 

17 

1924 

368 

51 

89 

34 

1944 

333 

.39 

55 

17 

1925 

361 

49 

89 

25 

1945 

343 


48 

14 

1928 

323 ! 

4,5 

73 

23 







See Mamituis Almanac mi, p. 92; GoUmial Possessions Reports 1879, p. 262, 1880-2, p. 326 ; 
Colonial Reports, Seychelles and Rodrigttes 1889 cfe 1890, pp. 5. 16 ; ibid. MaurUins, Seychelles 1891, 
p. 6 ,- ihid. Seychelles 1912, p. IS. 1913, p. 16, 191i, p. 16, 1915, p. 12, 1916, p. 10 ■, Report of Central 
Civil Status Ojfice 1923, p. 2, 192i, p. 2, 1925, p. 4, 1926, p. 4, 1933, p. 4, 1935 Annexure Ha, 
1936, Annexure IIa, 7,942, Annexure II, to 7945, Annexure II; Medical Report 1928, p. 6, 7929, 
p. 5, 1030, p. 5, 7.9.77, p. 7, 7.73!?, p. 4, 7933, p. 3, ' 
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Table 16. Population by Age, Seychelles 1891~192P 



1891 

1901 

1911 

Total 

1921 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Under 1 

260 

237 

497 

253 

274 

527 

' ? "n; 


1-4 

806 

833 

1,638 

961 

919 

1 ,880 

1 2J02 


,5-9 

894 

930 

1,824 

1,223 

1,229 

2,453 

2,627 

2,906 

10-14 

938 

8(52 

1,800 

1,195 

1,044 

2,239 

2,476 

2,837 

15-19 

704 

918 

1,682 

776 

891 

1,667 

2,440 

2,497 

30-4 

838 

814 

1,652 

895 

840 

1,735 

1,092 

2,092 

25-9 

733 

078 

1,411 

899 

881 

1,780 

1,946 

2,094 

30-4 

614 

552 

1,166 

732 

662 

1,394 

1,621 

1,697 

35-9 

682 

588 

1,170 

631 

682 

1,213 

1,469 

1,379 

40-4 

663 

452 

1,015 

619 

462 

971 

•1,234 

1,271 

45-9 

393 

378 

771 

480 

476 

956 

1,001 

1,210 

60-4 

308 

272 

580 

460 

385 

836 

887 

1,046 

56-0 

19,6 

171 

366 

316 

256 

571 

(596 

780 

00-4 

171 

173 

344 

194 

182 

376 

665 

568 

05-0 

80 

104 

193 

106 

123 

229 

389 

486 

70 and jnoro 

135 

101 

290 

163 

221 

384 

573 

844 

Not stated 

20 

15 

36 

13 

16 

29 

15 

60 

Total 

8,302 

8,138 

10,440 

9,806 

9,432 

19,237 

22,091 

24,623 


^ See Gensits Report 1901, p. 13 ; 1921, p. 4. 


Table 17. Poptdalion by Conjugal Condition, Seychelles 1891-192P 



1891 

1901 

1911 

Total 

1921 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 


Total 

Single , 

6,618 

5,164 

10,682 

0,422 

6,817 

12,239 

15,362 

16,916 

Married 

3,628 

2,016 

6,244 

3,148 

3,06^ 

6,208 

6,303 

' 0,195 

Wido-wed 

164 

367 

611 

236 

665 

790 

1,036 

i 1,413 

Not stated 

2 

1 

3 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 



Cenma Report 1891, p. 43 ; 1901, pp. 08-9 ; 1911, p. 11 ; 1921, p. 10. 



Table 1 8. Population by Pace, Sex, and Age, and by Pace, Sex, and Con- 
jugal Condition, Seychelles 193P 



Europeans and 

■ 







Age 

Africans 

Indians 

Chinese 


Total 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Years 

0-9 

3,483 

3,333 

49 

44 

26 

15 

3,658 

3,392 

6,950 

10-19 

2,664 

2,914 

69 

24 

45 

7 

2,768 

2,945 

6,713 

20-39 

3,668 

4.382 

173 

24 

87 

16 

3,918 

4,422 

8,340 

40-69 

2,048 

2,382 

87 

9 

34 


2,169 

2,391 

4,660 

60 and more 

851- 

1,001 

20 

4 

5 

— 

876 

1,005 

1,881 

Total 

12,694 

14,012 

398 

106 

197 

38 

13,289 

14,155 

27,444 

Single 

8,879 

9,186 

233 

67 .! 

123 

18 

9,235 1 

9,271 

18,500 

Married 

3,457 

: 3.732 

168 

30 

73 

20 

3.688 

3,782 

7,470 

Wido'wed 

366 

1 1,086 

7. 

8 1 

. 1 


363 1 

1,094 

1,467 

Divorced 

3 

1 ' 

— 


! 

~ 

3 

1 .8 

11 


-i ' See Oenms Report 1931, pp. 19, 49, '03. 
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IV. Bibth AND Death Registration 
When in 1890 Manritius enacted ‘An Ordinance to consolidate and 
amend the Law relating to the Civil Status’, Seychelles had already a 
special Administrator and an Executive and Legislative Council, and the 
Ordinance for Mauritius was not applied to Seychelles : 

3 . ( 1 ) This Ordinance shall apply to Mauritius and the Dependencies thereof other 
than the Seychelles Islands. Any enactment now applicable to Seychelles which 
may be repealed by this Ordinance shall continue in force in Seychelles as if this 
Ordinance had not been passed. 

Thus the French Civil Code regulated birth and death registration for a 
few years more in Sey chelles.^ But in 1 893 Seychelles followed the example 
of Maui'i tins' and repealed the old law. The ‘Civil Status Ordinance 1893 
has been amended eleven times.® The main provisions for ensuring birth 
and death registration, as they stand to-day, are as follows : 

Registration Offices 

3. (1) — There shall be in Port Victoria a public office where births, marriages and 
deaths and other matters concerning the Civil Status of persons shall be registered 
in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance, which office shall be called the 
‘Central Civil Status Office’. 

(2) There shall be a branch Civil Status Office at Praslin, which shall be called the 
Civil Status Office of the Praslin ward. Such Office shall be the Office for all Civil 
Status matters concerning the following Islands ; — Praslin, Aride, He aux Pous or 
Booby Island, He Curieuse, Tie Ronde, He Cousin or North Cousin, lie Cousine or 
South Cousin, Two Sisters Island, Phlicito, Marianne, La Digue. 

(3) The Governor in Executive Council may from time to time order that addi- 
tional Civil Status offices be established in any District or Island at such place.s, for 
such time and under such conditions as may seem lit, and may appoint officers for 
such additional offices who shall receive such salaries as may be voted by the Legisla- 
tive Council and approved of by the Secretary of State. The Governor in Executive 

^ An early document concerning the introduction of civil birth and death registration (letter 
from General Deoaen to the commandant of the Isles Seychelles, 25 Oct. 1806) is reproduced in 
Fauvel, pp. 330-7. 

* No. 4 of 1893, Ordmance ‘To consolidate and amend the law relating to the Civil Status’, 
Govenment Gasette, 22 Apr. 18.03, reprinted in Laws of SeycMles Revised, vol. ii, 1872-98, 
pp. 807-909. It came into force on 22 Apr. 1893. 

“ See Ordinances No. II of 1893, Government Gazette, 30 Sept. 1893, reprinted in Laios of Sey- 
chelles Revised, vol. ii, 1872-98, p. 910 ; No. 7 of 1904, ‘ The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1904’, Government Gazette, 23 July 1904, in Laws of Seychelles Revised, vol. iii, p. 1583; 

No. 4 of 1911 (2 Aug.), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1911’, Government Gazette, 
6 Aug. 1911, reprinted in Laws of Seychelles Revised, vol. iv, 1907-11, pp. 189-91 j No. 14 of 1916 
(13 Sept.), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1916’, Government Gazette, 16 Sept. 1916, 
reprinted in Seychelles, Ordinances 1916, p. 36; No. 4 of 1917 (2 Mar.), ‘The Police Court (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1917 ’, Government Gazette, 7 Mar. 1917, reprinted in Seychelles, Ordinances 1917, 
pp. 5-7: No. 14 of 1917 (3 Sejit.), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1917’, Government 
Gazette, 8 Sept. 1917, reprinted in Seychelles, Ordinances 1917, j>. 24; No. 9 of 1919 (5 July), 
‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1919’, Government Gazelle, 6 July 1919, reprinted in 
Seychelles, Ordinances 1919, p. 28; No. 11 of 1926 (19 Jime), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) 
Ordmance, 1925’, Government Gazette, 27 June 1925, reprinted in Seyoholles, Ordinances 1925, 
pp. 21-2 ; No, 1 of 1034 (2 Mar.), ‘The Civd ,Status (Amendment) Ordinance 1934’, Government 
Gazette, 3 Mar. 1934, reprinted in Seychelles, Ordinances 1934, pp. 1-2 ; No. 21 of 1938 (22 Deo.), 
‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance, 1938’, Seychelles, Ordinances ,/83S, pp. 113-14; 
Government Notification No. 179 of 1946 (30 July), ‘Defence (Amendment of Laws) (No. 2), 
Regulations, 1945’, 30 July 1946, p. 163. . , 
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Council may abolish any such additional office. Any order for the creation or aboli- 
tion of an additional Civil Status office shall be gazetted. 

4. The Civil Status Office, existing at Pm't Victoria at the commenoeinent of 

this Ordinance shall be deemed the Central Civil Status Office for the Se5mlielles 
Islands, and any branch, additional or other civil Status Office, existmg shall be 
deemed a branch, additional or other Civil Status Office referred to in tiiis Ordinance. 

Registration of Births and Deaths 

In case of a birth the father or mother, any medical practitioner, mid- 
wife, or other person having been present at the birth, or the owner or 
occui)ier of the premises on which the birth occurred shall within 30 days 
make a declaration concerning the birth before the civil status officer of 
the District. The father or mother who shall fail within 3 months to 
declare the birth shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs.lOO. 

The owner or occupier of any premises in which any death occurs shall 
within 24 hours give notice thereof to the civil status officer of his ward 
and shall send two persons who have been present at the death, or in 
attendance during the last illness of the deceased, to declare such death. 
No penalty is provided for a neglect of this duty. 

Burials 

Whoever shall bury or otherwise dispose of any human body without 
having obtained a permit from a civil status officer shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding Ils.500 or by imprisonment not exceeding 6 months. 

Most of the provisions are identical with those in Mauritius,^ and the 
headings of the registration forms are also the same in both colonies. 

Registration of births and deaths is free of charge. But fees have to be 
paid for the search of an act of birth or death (50 o.),® for every extract 
from or copy of an act of the Civil Status (1 R.), and for registering any 
rectification of an Act of the Civil Status (1 R.). 

As in Mauritius, the Civil Status Ordinance does not contain rules con- 
cerning medical certificates of causes of death, but unlike in Mauritius 
there has apparently been no other Ordinance containing such provisions. 

In 1898® an Ordinance was passed ‘To make special provision concern- 
ing tardy registration of bh’ths and deaths occurring in Outlying Islands ’. 
This Ordinance provided ; 

Whereas the Civil Status Ordinance 4 of 1893 provides that tardy declarations of 
births and deaths shall only ho made upon an order of the Judge of Seychelles ; 

VTiereas the said Ordinance further provides that no interment shall take place 
except upon a permit from an officer of the Civil Status ; 

And whereas, in view of the distance of some of the Islands of the Seychelles group 
from the Court of Seychelles, and of the fact tliat there is no officer of Civil Status 
resident on most of the Islands, it is expedient to make special provision concerning 
the registration of births and deaths in outlying Islands. 

^ It should he noted, however, that the time-lirait for declaring a birth which was extended to 
43 days in Mauritius is still 30 days in Seychelles, 

“ It is stated in Abakaat of Arravgemevts reapectinff Registration {1^15), p. 44, that no fee is pay- 
able for a search, but this is a mistake. • 

“ No. 16 of 1898 {29 Oct.), ‘Outlying Districts Civil Status Ordinance, 1898’, Oovernment 
Oaxette, B Nov. 1898, reprinted in Laws of Seyeh^es Revised, yol. ri, 01872-98, pp. 983-6. 
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Be it therefore enacted, &o. ... 

■ • — ^The order for tardy registration of births mentioned in section 33 paragraphs 
2 & 3 of Ordinance 4 of 1893, may be given either by the Judge of Seychelles, or 
within the limits of his jurisdiction by the Justice of the Peace for the outlying 
Islands. 

2. — (a) Whenever any death shall occiu- on La Digue Island or on any of the 
adjacent Islands, during the absence of the Officer of Civil Status from La Digue 
Island, it shall be lawful for the officer for the time being in charge of the Police 
Station at La Digue, to issue a permit for interment without previous registration 
of the declaration of death by an officer of the Civil Status. 

(b) The Police Officer shall report in writing to the Civil Status Officer, on each 
visit of the latter to La Digue, all permits issued by him since the last visit. 

(c) The formal declaration of the death required by sections 86 and 88 of Ordi- 
nance 4 of 1893 shall be made to the Civil Status Officer at latest on his first visit to 
La Digue Island after the date of the death. 

3. — (a) On all Islands of the Seychelles group, other than tho.se adjacent to Mahe, 
Praslin, and La Digue, permits for interment before registration of death may be 
delivered by the manager or occupier of the estate or property on which the death 
shall have occurred , 

(6) The said manager or occuj)ier shall rei^ort all such cases to the nearest Civil 
Status Officer by first opportunity. 

(c) The formal declaration of death required by sections 86 and 88 of Ordinance 4 
of 1 893 shall be made to a Civil Status Officer within 48 hours of the arrival at Mah6 
of the first boat which shall have left the Island after the death. 

4. — It shall be the duty of all persons empowered by this Ordinance to issue 
permits of interment to satisfy themselves as far as possible as to the cause of death 
before granting such permit. 

5. — No permit shall he issued under this Ordinance by a manager or occupier 
for the burial of any person who shall have died from any of the causes mentioned 
in section 87 of Ordinance 4 of 1893 without reference to the nearest Police Authority, 
unless such reference is absolutely impossible on accoimt of distance or impossibility 
of communication. 

Provided that whenever such reference is impossible, the manager or occupier 
shall inquire carefully into the circumstances of the death and note appearances of 
the body before permitting interment, and shall draw up a memorandmn of the 
same and forward such, memorandum by the earliest opportunity to the neare.st 
Police Authority. 

6. — (1) (a) It shall be lawful for the Governor upon the recommendation of the 
Inspector of Police and of the Cliief Officer of Civil Status for the Seychelles Islands 
to appoint any non-commissioned Officer in charge of a Police Station on any out- 
lying Islands to be an Officer of the Civil Status for such Island and adjacent Islands 
for the purpose of registering deaths. 

(6) Such appointment shall be personal to the officer appointed and shall terminate 
with his transfer to another station. 

(c) Any officer so appointed shall before exercising the function, s of Officer of 
Civil Status take the oath of office, as such, before the Judge of Soyoholle.s in Cham- 
bers, and shall in matters connected with such fnnctions bo amenablo to the ivmtruo- 
tioiis of the Officer of Civil Status having jui-isdiction under the Givi! Status Ordi- 
nance, 1893, over the Island to which he shall be appointed. 

(2) The Officer of Civil Status having jiirisdiction under the Civil Status Ordi- 
nance, 1893, .shall on eacli visit to the Island to which such non-oommi.ssioned 
Officer shall he appointed, examine all entries made by such officer and shall initial 
the same, and ho shall report any irregularities discovered to the Chiol Officer ot 
Civil Status at Mahe. 

7. — ^The Governor shall further have power, subject to the conditions mentioned 
in the preceding section, W appoint any Hon-commissioned Officer in charge of a 
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Police Station at Mali6, to act as Officer of Civil Status for the purpose mentioned in 
such section. 

Provided that every such officer shall, between the 1st and fith day of each month, 
produce his Registers of Deaths to the Chief Officer of the Civil Status to inspection 
and such Chief Officer shall initial each act registered therein. 

In 1900 records of births and deaths had been burnt, and an Ordinance 
was passed ‘ To provide for the Re-Registration of Births, Deaths, Still- 
Birtlis, and Marriages that have taken place in the Praslin Ward and of 
Births that have taken place at La Digue from the 1st of January 1900 to 
the 13th February 1900 ’.’- Its main provisions concerning birth and death 
registration were: 

AVliereas the Registers of the Civil Status at Praslin and the Registors of Births at 
La Digue for tlie year 1900 were destroyed by lire on the 13th February 1900: 

Whereas there exist no official records of the Births, Deaths, Still-Births, and 
Marriage.^ that have talien place in the Praslin Ward and of the Births that have 
been declared at La Digue dru-iug the period extending from the 1st January 1900 
to the 13tli February 1900 inclusive: 

And whereas it is expedient to provide for the Re-Registration of such Births, 
Deaths, Still-Births, and Marriages as have taken place during the aforesaid period; 

1. It shall be the duty of the officer of the Civil Status of the Praslin Ward to 
register, in two special duplicate Registers which shall be sent to him for that pur- 
pose by the Chief Officer of the Civil Status, the Births, Deaths, Still-Births, and 
Marriages that have taken place in the Pi-aslin Ward, and the Births that have 
taken place at the Island of La Digue dining the period included between the 1st 
January 1900 and the 13th February 1900. 

2. (1) For the purpose of such Registration it shall be lawful for the Civil Status 
Officer of the Praslin Ward to cause such inquiries to be made by the Police as he 
may deem necessary into any declaration of birth or death or still birth alleged to 
have taken place during the aforesaid period which he may be asked to register by 
any interested party or person mentioned in section 4. 

. (2) In case where the Civil Status Officer of the Praslin Ward shall be dissatisfied 
with, or shall have a doubt as to the sufficiency of, the information before him, or 
obtained at his request, it shall be his duty to refer tlie interested party or parties 
to the Com’t of Seychelles. Provided that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
any interested party from applying directly to the Coiu-t of Seychelles for the 
registration of any bii'th, death, or still birth alleged to have taken place within the 
aforesaid period, 

(3) All proceedings before the Court of Seychelles shall be free of stamp, .Registra- 
tion, and Court dues, and shall be by way of ordinary plaint with summons against 
the Civil Status Officer of the Praslin Ward. Provided that in no case the Civil 
Status Officer of the Praslin Ward shall be liable to any costs. 

4. It shall bo the duty (i) of any person whose duty it was under Ordinanc.e Ho. 4 
of 1893 to declare any birth, death or still birth which may have taken place at the 
Praslin Ward, and of any birth which may have taken place at La Digue, within 
the period mentioned in section 1 of this Ordinance (ii) of any person who made at 
the time any such declaration of birth, death, or still birth, (iii) of any witnesses to 
any such declaration of birth, death, or still birth, (iv) of the parties to any rnaiTiage 
celebrated within the Praslin Ward and within the period mentioned in section 1 of 
this Ordinance, and (v) of any witnesses to such marriage to report themselves to 
the Officer of the Civil Status Office of the Praslin Ward within a delay of two 
months from the promulgation of this Ordinance, and to give him all such informa- 

^ No. 28 of 1900 (27 Oot.) ‘Praslin and La Digue Civil Status Registers Ordinance, 1900', 
Govewnent Gazette 27 Oot. 1900, reprinted in Lam of Seychelles Revised, vol. iii, 1899-1906, 
pp. 1133-0. '■ -n- ■ T"- 
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tion in their possession as may lead to the due registration of any such birth, death, 
still -birth, or marriage. 

(2) Any person neglecting to comply with the provisions of subsection 1 of this 
section, without sufficient excuse or justification for such non-compliance, shall be 
liable, on conviction before the Court of Seychelles, to a fine not exceeding Rs.600. 

In 1907 ‘The Presumption of Deaths Ordinance, 1907’^ was passed, 
which enabled the Civil Status Officer to register the deaths of persons who 
have disappeared. The Ordinance provided : 

1 . The Crown Prosecutor, the relatives of a person who has disappeared, or anyone 
interested in the property of the person who has disapjjeared, may, whenever he or 
any of them have rea.son to believe that such pensori is dead, but such death cannot 
be proved or registered because the dead body has not been found or else because 
it is not possible to give formal proof of such death, lodge a petition at the Registry 
of the Supreme Court of Seychelles requesting the Chief Justice to order an enquiry 
in order to ascertain whether such person is dead. 

5. If the Chief Justice declares a person dead and is .satisfied as to the time and 
date of such death, he shall state in his judgment when the person died — otherwise 
he shall simyily declare such person’s death. 

6. A judgment declaring a death shall be sufiicient authority to the officer of 
Civil Htatus to register the death. If the judgment states any time or date of death, 
the record shall also state the exact date and time that such death has been declared 
to have taken place. The Registrar of the Supreme Court shall, on application of 
the ajDplicant, furnish a copy of the judgment to the Civil Status officer for registra- 
tion purposes. 

In 1917 an Ordinance^ was passed which made the following special 
provisions for the registration of deaths of members of the Seychelles 
Labour Contingent who died while outside the Colony : 

2. The Cliicf Officer of Civil Status, on being satisfied that any member of the 
Seychelles Lal)our (,'ontingent, which was engaged to service in Bast Africa, died 
whilst on such service out of this Colony, shall register the death of such person in 
c.onforinity with the provisions of the Civil Status Ordinance, 1893, in a special 
register kejit for that purpose. 

3. Application for the registration of the death of any person, whose death may 
bo regisicred under this Ordinance, may be made by the Crown Prosecutor, the 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Works, the relatives of the person whose death 
is sought to ho registered or by any one interested in the property of any such person, 
whenever ho, or any of them, has reason to believe that such person is dead. 

4. Any person authori.sed mider this Ordinance to make the said application 
may, if he feels himself aggrieved by the refusal of the Chief Officer of Civil Status 
to be satisfied that a member of the said contingent died whilst on the said service in 
East Africa or to I’egister the death of any such member under the provisions of this 
Ordinance, petition the Chief tlustioe for an order that such death be registered mrder 
the provisions of this Ordinance. If the applicant is not the Crown Prosecutor, then 
the Crown Prosecutor .sliall Ix) served with a copy of the petition and made a party 
to such apjfiication and be fiunished with a copy of the evidence proposed to bo ptrb 
before the Chief Justice on the application. 

5. The Chief Justice may after hearuig the application in open Court, and after 

making any enquiry tliat he may deem desirable either refuse the petition or direct 
the Chief Officer of Civil Status to register the death of any person in respect of 
whose death such xjetition is made. . . 

^ No. 10 of 1907 (2 July), aovernment Oimte, 6 July 1937, reprinted in Laws of Sei/ckelles 
iimsed, vol. iv, 1907-11, pp. 13-21. 

“No. 14of 1917 (3 Sept.), ‘The Civil Status (Amendment) Ordinance. 1914’, Government Gazette, 

8 Sept. 1017, reprinted in Seyflilhlles, Ordinances i917, -p. 2i. * 
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It is difficult to say when birth and death registration became adequate. 
In his Annual Report for 1871, the Civil Commissioner said: 

The registry of births shows 490, hut, of course, many more may be calculated 
in a population scattered over these islands, of which no account has been givend 

Since, however, the census of 1871 showed only 11,082 inhabitants, it is 
hard to believe that ‘many more’ births actually occurred. 

As stated above, ‘there are a certain number drowned each year whose 
deaths are not registered’. Otherwise registration has been described in 
recent reports as most satisfactory (though no penalty is provided for 
neglecting to notify deaths). 

Registration of deaths and still-births is compuLsoiy, and the Civil Status law with 
regard to registration is based on the old Erencli laws and all declarations are care- 
fully sorutinizied and examined, and therefore [for] statistical purposes are reliable.^ 

Registration of births and deaths is compulsory all (wor the colony, mid a very 
careful and reliable index of births and doath-s is kept by the Civil .Status .Depart- 
ment. The laws are those of the old French Napoleonic Code, modilied when neces- 
sary by local ordinances.” 

It is impossible to bury a body without a medical certificate, except in tlie Out- 
lying Islands.'' 

Registration of births, still-births and deaths is compulsory and these returns can 
be taken as correct.” 

V. Birth and Death Statistics 

Vital statistics prior to the 1870s are extremely scanty. Some birth and 
death figures are available for the slave pojjulation in 1816-29,® but they 
are untrustworthy and they are quite incomplete concerning deaths, at 
least until 1828. 

Births Dnclihs 

Tears Males Females Total Males Females Total 
1810-18 22^^ 193 410 17 5 22 

1819-21 366 234 589 11 14 25 

1822-4 192 191 383 59 37 96 

1827 61 63 124 48 23 71 

1828 66 62 107 70 42 112 

1829 44 60 94 82 60 132 


For the whole period fi.’om 1830tol871I found only the follotving figures 
(relating to the total iiopulation of Seychelles) 


j 1843 1 1843 1 1844 

1845 

1802 

1803 

1805 

1800 

1809 

1870 1871 

Births . 

. 1 43 336 208 

104 


276 

294 

342 

377 

422 496 

Deaths . 

. [ 23 j .. 97 

104 

268 

158 

180 

.171 

286 

182 209 

' Papers 

relating to Colonial Possession 

s 1873, Part 11, p. 80 






Mica! Feijort 1925, p. 13. See also ibid. 792<;,p. 8; 7927, p. 10. ” Ibid. 792.S, p. 6. 

' Ibid. 1929, p. 6. See olso Report of Central Civil Status Office 1935, p. 6: ‘No burial uiui hike 
place prior to the registration of the death. The longest delay a body is allowed to bo kept being 
36 hours after death.’ 

” jHedicoMiej)ort .l,934, p.7. Literally the same, ibid. 1.935, p. 7; 193(5, p, 5 ; 7,937, p. 6 ; 1933, p. 6. 
“ See Commissioners of Eastern Intpiiry 1828, Mauritius Slave Trade Returns, No. 29 ; Mauri- 
Itws jStee Hoed; 1523, pp. 408-9; 132.9, pp. 617-18. See also p. 843 above. 

' See Mauritius Blue BGok 1842, pp. 322-3 ; 4843, pp. 314-15 :*lSll, pp. 206-7 ; 1845, pp. 224- 6 ; 
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For 1872 the Registrar-General of Mauritius submitted ‘the first Annual 
Report on the Vital Statistics of the Seychelles Archipelago, and of the 
Island of Rodrigues Extracts from subsequent reports of the Registrar- 
General were published in the Reports on the annual Blue Books and in the 
Mauritius Almanac. I shall summarize here the results for 1872-83:2 



■’ 118 male, 120 female. * 250 male, 228 female. 

194 male, 216 female. ® 242 male, 200 female. 

’ 139 male, 116 female. 


For 1884-8 no data seem to be available for the whole Colony. Figures 
for 1889-91 and 1894-19013 are as follows:* 



‘ 272 male, 236 female. ® 319 male, 304 female. 

* 327 male, 292 female. ' 302 male, 316 female. 

® 286 male, 310 female. ® In addition 37 still-births. 

’’ In addition 52 .still-births. 

From 1902 on, the data appear to be more ample. I have summarized 
them iri Tables 19 and 20. 

Stale of Colonial Possessions 1803, Part I, pp. 128-9; 1866, Part III, p. 58 ; 1800, Part 111, p. 76 ; 
1870, Part II, p. 130 ; Papers relating to Colonial Possessions 1873, Part IT, p. 80. Figures for 1842 
are evidently incomplete. 

^ Reprinted in Mauritius Almanac 1874, pp. 91-6. 

“ See ibid. 1874, pp. 92-3 ; 1877, p. 85 ; 1878, p. 80 ; 1879, p. 83 ; 1880, p. 84 ; 1881, p. 76 ; Colonial 
Possessions Reports 1875-7, p. U3;1S76, p. 170; 1877, p. 284; 1878, p. 270; 1870, p. 262; 1879-81, 
p. 210; 1880-2, p. 226; lSSl-3, p. 282; 1883-5, p. 5-, Meldrum, Weather, Health, and Forests (1881), 
p. 121. The figures vary somewhat in the various documents. I have taken the numbers of 
deaths and the death -rates for 1872-80 from Meldrum, and have eompute'd the birth-rates for those 
years by relating the birth figures given (oMy) in the other sources to the population figures 
given by Meldrum. 

® 1 found no data for 1892-3. 

■* See Colonial Reports, Mauritius, SeycMles and Rodrigues 1889 & 1800, pp. 5, 15-10; ibid. 
Mauritius and Seychelles, 1891, pp.6r-l •,\loiA:8eyehMe3i894,pAi 1895, p.4; 1898, p. 4; 1897, p. 4; 
1898, p. 4 i 1899,' p. 42 ; 1900, pp. 39-40; 1001, pp. 40-1; 1902, p. 37 ; Seychelles Blue Booh 1901, 
section P, p. 1. Some of the oifioial rates are evidently. wrong. (Thus, the hiiths and deaths for 
1890 were related to the population of 1881.) „ •• 
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Table 19 . Births and Deaths, Seychelles 1902 - 46 ^ 



[Fm‘ il^iHmmtion of wles see, opposite 
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Table 20. Deaths of Children under Six, by Age, Seychelles 1920-45^ 



VI. Fertility ahd Mortality 

Fertility. In the 1830s it was said repeatedly that the free population 
of Seychelles had numerous children.’- The scanty birth figures for 
the latter part of the nineteenth century do not suggest that fertility 
of women was particularly high, and it has been rather low during the 
last 40 years. The number of births oscillated in 1894-1927 between 
696 and 778 and in 1928-46 between 790 and 877.® The official birth- 
rate varied in 1894-1913 from 30-5 to 36-5, in 1914r-34 from 25'2 to 
3 TO, and in 1935-46 from 24-9 to 28-8. The average birth-rates in these 
three periods were 33-2, 28-9, and 26-4. Quoting the birth-rate of 31-0 in 
1932, the Financial Commissioner T. Reid reported: ‘ISTo class practises 
or is likely to practise birth control. . . . But the birth-rate was higher 
in 1932 than in any other year between 1914 and 1946, and it was then not 
very high either, considering that the proportion of young women among 
the total population was apparently large. If actually no birth control is 
practised in the Seychelles, the low fertility may be due to venereal disease. 
According to a recent report ‘gonorrhoea and syphilis are widely prevalent 
and it is estimated that 70% and 20% of the adult population have 
suffered from these diseases respectively’.* 

The proportion of still-births was 7T per cent, in 1900-17, 5'9 per cent, 
in 1919-38, and 5-0 per cent, in 1941-5. 

General Mortality. From the beginning of colonization the Seychelles 
have been considered to be an extraordinarily healthy place, free from 

^ See Martin, History of the British Colonies, toI. iv (1835), pp. 199-200; do Froberville, 
‘Rodrigues, Galega, SeoheUes’, p. 05. 

“ It was apparently much higher in 1946. 

^ Financial Situation of Seychelles (1Q3S), -p. 8. 

* Annual Seport for 1946 of the Colony of Seychelles.. .. 

(Jontinmlion of notes to table opposite] 

Annexure VI ; 19.36, Appendixes B, C, D ; 1942, p. 3. Anriexure IV ; 1943, p. 3, Amioxurc IV ; 194.4, 
p. 2, Annexure IV; W4S, p. 2, Appendixes B, C, D, E, Annexure IV; Blue Book 1930, p. 95; 
1935, p. 105 ; Annual .Report for 1946 of the Colony of Seychelles. The data concerning deaths under 
one year vary considerably in the various sources. . . 

® Totals do not agree with»i4ems. , . » 
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epidemics, with a very low mortality Two quotations from more recent 
reports may illustrate prevailing opinion: 

1894, This low death-rate [14-8] speaks volimies for the hoalthiiioss of tliese 
islands, indeed it Avould not be possible to find a more healthy spot than SeyoheUes.^ 

1933. The Colony is free at present from most of the nsual deadly tropical diseases, 
such as plague, cholera, smallpox, dysentry, malaria and epidemic thereof.® 

On the other hand, it is true, the Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial 
Empire reported (1939); 

The .state of nutrition of the majority of the people is poor. There is much chronic 
ill-health, low resistance to disease and iiicapnoitating sickness, which is a constant 
source of economic loss to employers of labour. Neuritis and the di, sense locally 
Imomr as ‘deooqne’ are regarded as evidence of vitamin dofloionoy. Beriberi is still 
seen occasionally even in the outlying islands where unpolished rice is’iisod. I’ulmo- 
nnry tuberculosis is very xjrovalent and chronic idcers aro exceedingly common,^ 

The scanty death figures for the latter part of the nineteenth century 
suggest that mortality, on the whole, was fairly low, and it lias improved 
since. The number of deaths oscillated in 1897-1945 between 276 (1809) 
and 506® (1917).® The official death-rate varied in 1897-1917 between 
14'1 and 23*6, in 1918-29 between 11-8 and 17-9, and in 1930-46 between 
10'8 and 14'6. The average death-rates in these three periods were 16'9, 
16-6, and, 12 ’6 respectixmly. 

Infant Mortality. Complaints about high mortality among infants and 
children under five years were frequent in former times. 

1879. The rate of mortality of young cliildron is veiy high,'' 

1899. The Chief Government Medical Officer in referring to the high rats of infant 
mortality states that it is due to the ignorance of parents more than anything else, 
and to the difficulty of obtaining medical advice in the country districts.” 

But there is no evidence that mortality of cliildren under one was exces- 
sive at any time. In 1907-39 the infant mortality rate oscillated between 
49 and 143 and exceeded 100 only in 7 years. .Tt averaged 86 in the 40 
years for which I found the relevant data.® 

' For the period of If’ench Adininistration see dooumenta of 1772, 1788, 1801, 1803, imcl 1804, 
roprochiced in Fanvel, pp. 98, 103, 180, 320, 341. For the 1830s see Miutia, Hintor;/ oj the. British 
Colonics, vol, iv, p. 10!); do Frohervillc, ‘Uodrigues, Galega, Sechollea’, p. 95. For Uie 181)09 sen 
Stale of Colonial Poesmions 1868, Part I, p. 128 ; 1860, Part III, p. f58. la hia Anmml .Beport for 
1803 the Civil Conimissioiior. after having shown the number of deaths in 1802 and 1803, said: 
‘n very small avemge for a tropioal country where eJeanIinc.ss is cpiite miknown, where va.st quanti- 
ties of pork and salt fish aro daily eaten, and where the average annual oonamnption of rum, fresh 
from the still and proportionately rank, ia neatly a gallon and a half for every man, woman, and 
child’ (ibid. p. 129). 

” Colonial lleporls, SeyMles 1894, p. 4. See also ibid. 1899, p. 42; 1960, p, 40. 

® Fimncial Sii-miion of Seychelles, p. 8. ^ First Report, Part ll, p. 78. 

^ The number of deaths of ‘Europeans’ in 1923 was given as 0, in 1925-31 as 0, 0, 0, 2. 3, 1, and 
1 respectively, and in 1933-8 as 3, 4, 4, 1, 3, and 2 respectively (see Medical Iteporl 1923, p. 3; 
J925, p. 13; 1926, p. 8; .71)27, p. 10; 1928, p. 3; 1929, p. 3; 1930, p. 3; 1931, p. 3; 1933, p. 3 ; 
1934, p. 7; 1936, j}.!; 1936, ^.5; 1931', f, 7; 1938, p. 5). 

® The high figvire for this year was dne to the numerous deaths of members of the Soyolieiles 
Labour Contingent returned from East Africa; see p. 917 above. 

^ Colonial Possessions lieporia 1879, -p. 262, 

« Colonial lleparts, Seychelles 1899, p. 42. See also ibid. 1900, p. 39; 1901, p. 41 ; 1902. p. 37. 

,“ 1902,1004-6,1907-39, 1942-5. 
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60, 194, 198; M. 888; N.B. 409, 
423, 437; Ny. 532, 632; Sey. 917; 
So. 041; Sw. 26; T.T. 326, 328, 
332, 339-42; H. 236-7, 239, 262, 
318, 321-2; 661. 

xAhoentina : 

Born in, K. 161 ; M. 812 ; Ny. 593, 698 ; 

U. 260. 

Nationality T.T.. 368. 

Aride Island Scy. 913, 918-19. 
.Armenia, born in, U. 200. 

Aming, Wilhelm, 326, 697. 
xArthui-, Dr. J. W., 129, 131, 217, 219. 
.Arua District U. 296. 

Arusha District T.T. 327, 336, 386, 392. 
Ascension, born in, K. 161. 

Ashanti, migration from, Ny. 550. 

Ashs, Robert P., 118, 120, 236, 313, 314, 
316, 318, 695. 

Ashton, Mr., 46. 

Asiatics: 

Age-composition Ba. 38-9 ; K. 166-8 ; 
N.R. 478 ; Ny. 694-6, 598-9; T.T. 
369-61; (7. 262, 264. 

Arrivals and departures E.A. 101 ; K. 


Asiatics (coni.) 

148-9, 157-9; Ny. 692, 699; T.T. 
356; U. 251 ;Z. 683. 

Bu’th and Death Registration E.A. 
110, 112; K. 110, 112, 170-1, 174, 
177-81, 227-0; N.B. 110, 112, 
489-93 ;W?/. 110, 112, 609-10, 639; 
T.T. no, 112, 378, 399 -401 ; U. 110, 
112, 272 -5, 322, 324. 

Birthplace Ba. 38; E.A. 103-4; I\. 
104-,6, 169, 161-2, 164, 168; N.R. 
104, 476 ; JVy. 104, 692, 697 ; So. 104, 
042; T.T. 104-5, 356; TJ. 104-6, 
269, 261, 264. 

Birth, s K. 228-9 ; N.R. 493 ; Ny. 638-9 ; 

T. T. 399-400; 17. 323. 

Census, sjiecial provisions for, Ba. 6-7 ; 
Be. 6-7; A. 120; N.R. 412-14; Nw. 
6-8. 

Child nnuTiago K, 168. 

Children Ba. 38-9; K. 166, 168; N.R. 
478; Ny. 594-6, 698-9; T.T. 359- 
61 ; U. 262, 264, 

Conjugal condition Ba. 40; K. 166-8, 
170; JVy. 695-6, 508-9 ; T.T. 300-2 ; 

U. 262, 206. 

Deaths K. 229 ; N.R. 493 ; Ny. 638-9 ; 

T.T. 378, 400-1 ; U. 323. 
Definition, South Africa Higli Commis- 
sion Territories, 34. 

Fertility Ny. 639 ; U. 324. 

Health and Morbidity E.A. 119; K. 

227, 229; T.T. 401. 

Housing A. 213. 

Infant mortality A. 180, 229. 

Length of re.sidonoo Ba. 38 ; N.R. All. 
Malnutrition A. 210. 

Mortality T.T. 378, 401 ; U. 324. 
Nationality Ba. 38; A. 106, 164; N.R. 
106, 478; Ny. 105, 692, 690-7; So. 
10.5, 643; T.T. 106, 367; V. 105, 

261, 264. 

Natural increase K. 123, 148-9 ; Z. 683. 
Nmnbor Ba. 23, 36; Be. 23, 40; E.A. 
103-4; A. 101, 104, 148, Ml, 156, 
160, 162; M. 768; N.R. 101, 104, 
416, -423-4, 476, 478 ; Aiy. 101, 104, 
531, 636, 592, 594-7, 599 ; So. 104, 
642; Sw. 23; T.T. 101, 104, 362-3, 
366-62; U. 101, 104, 261, 259, 
261-5 ; Z. 103, 664, 680-1. 

Sex Ba. 23, 38; Be. 23, 41; K. 16-1-7; 
N.R. 478; Ay. 531, 536, 694-6, 697, 
699; Sw. 23; T.T. 368, 360-1 ; U. 

262, 264. See cdso under Arabs, 
Goans, . Indians, Non-Africans, 
Syrians. 

Asir, Arabs born in, 7f. 167. 

Asisya (tribe) Ny. 608. 

Askari N.R. 601. 

Assumption Island M. 892 ; Sey. 920. 
AstovelslanxUH. 890, 892;Nr:?y,'918.920. 
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Atoiiga (tribe) Ny. 543, 662, 606, 608, 
616-17, 624, 627. 

Austen, H. 0. M., 747, 767, 941. 
Austbalia : 

Aborigines, 671. 

Baby bonus, 671. 

BorA in, Ba. 36-6 ; K. 161 ; M. 811-12; 
N.R. 476; Ny. 693, 598; Nw. 37; 
U. 260. 

Nationality T.T. 357. 

Austria ; 

Born in, Ba. 36; K. 160; M. 812-13; 
N.R. 476 ; Ny. 693, 698 ; Sw. 37 ; V. 
260. 

Nationality M. 813-14; Ny. 597; Sw. 
42 ; r.T. .368. 

Austrian refugees T.T. 366. 

A won iba Province N.R. 404, 418, 442, 
464-6, 467, 476, 494. 

Azema, Dr. MazaiJ, 873-4, 941. 

Az4ma, Georges, 747-9, 757, 941. 

Backhouse, James, 772, 941. 

Bagaraoyo District T.T. 327, 3-40, 389. 
Bagaiicla B.A., sea umhr Buganda. 
Bagishu (tribe) U. 246. 

Baha (tribe) T.T. 360. 

Bahima (tribe) U. 316-17. 

Baie Lazare Say. 919. 

Ba-Ila (tribe) N.R. 497-600. 

Baila, see under Ba-Ila (tribe). 

Bairu (tribe) U. 233. 

Bakalahari (tribe) Be. 26. 

Baker, A. G ., Director of Land Survey.s, 
Kenya, 689. 

Balfour, Dr. Andrew, 849, 877, 883, 941. 
Ballinger, W. G., 22, 40, 69, 71, 91. 
Balovalo District N.R. 403, 408, 424-6, 
428, 430, 436-7, 497. 

Balovale Hospital N.R. 606-7. 

Baluchis K. 150-7. 

Banbury, G. A. L., Registrar-General 
Mauritius, 938. 

Bantu Ba. 27; K. 196; South Africa 
High Commission Territories 23, 
34-6 ; Sw. 8, 26 ; U. 278. 
Banbu-Kavirondo (tribe) K. 217, 245, 
692. 

Banyankolo (tribe) U. 246, 278. 
Banyamanda, see ?mfferRuanda-Urundi. 
Banyoro (tribe) U. 246, 278, 280, 304. 
Baptisms M. 806, 839-40, 850. 
Barbados, born in, M. 812. 

Barbarrons Sey. 919. 

Barberton, migration from, Ny. 563. 
Bari (tribe) U. 304, 

Bart District U. 316, 319. 

Baringo Di, strict K. 160. 

Barkly, Governor Sir Homy, 781, 787, 
800, 876. 

Barolong (tribe) Ba. 19. 

Barotse (tribe) N.R. 439,^461, 700. 


Barotse District N.R. 415. 

Barotse Province N.R. 406, 408, 418, 
424-7, 429-31, 460-1, 466, 467-8, 
473-6, 485-6, 494, 497-8, 608-9. 

Barotseland N.R. 424-6, 437-8, 440, 
452, 455, 460, 467, 499, 501, 514. 

Barth, Sir J. W., 689. 

Barmidi, sec under Ruanda-Urundi. 

Basoga (tribe) E.A. 120; U. 278, 304. 

Basutoland, 1-3, 6-24, 27-40, 42-4, 49- 
50, 68-75, 87-91, 476, 598, 812. 

Basutos, see under Basutoland. 

Batavia, Dutch leaving M. for, 746 ; 
convicts from, M. 797. 

Bathoen, Chief, 92. 

Bathurst, Earl of, 713, 715, 721-3, 727, 
729, 769, 762, 767, 791-2, 842, 874. 

Batoka (tribe) N.R. 440. 

Batoka District N.R. 440. 

Batoka Province N.R. 404-0, 418, 476, 
494. 

Batonga (tribe) N.R. 440. 

Batoro (tribe) U. 278. 

Batusi (tribe) V. 233. 

Bax, S. Napier, 207, 687. 

Bazinza (tribe) T.T. 346. 

Beauvolier de Courchant, Governor of 
Reunion, 748, 762. 

Beaver, Captain, 907. 

Bechuanaland, 1, 3, 6-6, 8-10, 23-6, 
28-9, 31, 36-7, 40-62, 72-81, 87-9, 
92, 419, 438, 462, 467, 470, 476, 698. 

Bechuanas, see under Bpchuanalund. 

Beira, migration from, Ny. 660. 

Bel Ombre Estate M. 723, 729, 940. 

Belgian, 241-7, 249-60, 343-4, 457, 401, 
660. 

Belgian Congo : 

Born in, K. 160, 102 ; M. 811 ; Ny. 598 ; 
U. 259, 261. 

Migration from N.R. 405, 427, 429-31, 
442, 448, 460-63, 466, 408-9, 471-3 ; 
to N.R. 406, 424, 426-8, 430-3, 436 ; 
from Ny. 467, 560, 654-5, 667, 563, 
666, 569-72; to U. 241-2, 246-50. 

Slaves from E.A. 121. 

Belgian Manda,ted 'roiTitory, .see under 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

Belgium: 

Born in, Ba. 36; K. 160; M. 811-12; 
N.R. 476; Ny. 693, 698; V. 260. 

Nationality Ba. 38; M. 8J3; Ny. 592, 
697; r.y. 368. 

Bell, Dr., 600. , 

Bell, Sir H. Hesketh, 289-90, 321, 696. 

Bell Goramission, 278, 436, 548, 607, 669, 
619, 629, 687. 

Bemba (tribe) N.R. 471, 498, 700. 

Bena (tribe) T.T. 360-1, 

Bengal, slaves Irom, AI. 'lii'i. 

Berbera Townshij) So. 640-1, 644 - 8. 

Berea District Ba. 19. 
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Beriberi M. 879, 899 ; Ny. 626 ; Sey. 917 ; 

T.T. 391 ; U. 299. 

Bernard, Eugene, 767, 869, 941. 
Bertuohi, A. J., 886—7, 941. 

Biliaramulo District T.2\ 330, 340, 345. 
Billiard, Auguste, 793, 798, 941. 
Bimbeohi, see 'under Missionaries, Ny. 
Bird or Sea Cow Island Sey. 918, 920. 
Bibth and Death Registhation : 

Arm E.A. U2-, K. 171, 176-81; M. 
840, 845 ; N.JR. 483-8 ; Sey. 927 ; So. 
646-7; T.T. 367, 372, 376; U. 112, 
266-6 ; Z. 666. 

Attitude to, K. 171 ; N.R. 483-4, 486-8 ; 
Ny. 601-2, 604-6, 608; So. 646; 
T.T. 367-8; V. 269-70; Z. 662-3. 
Compulsory Ba. 49-50; Be. 46, 49; 
E.A, 110, 114; K. 110, 112, 170-2, 
180-1, 187; N.R. 110, 112, 486; 
Ny. no, 112, 604-6 ; Sey. 928, 932 ; 
So. 046; Sw. 43; T.T. 110, 112, 
366-7, 369; U. 110, 112-14, 265-6; 
Z. no, 112, 666, 659, 661, 663. 

Fees Be. 47-8, 51-2; K. 177-8, 186; 
M. 846; Ny. Ill, 488-90, 492, 
609-10; Sey. 928; So. Ill, 644-5; 
Sw. 63, 67; T.T. 376-8; V. 274-6; 
Z. 666-7. 

Forms Be. 40, 61-2; E.A. 110-11 ; X. 
110-11, 176-7; M. 845-6; N.R. 
110-11, 490-2 ;Xi/. 110-11, 609-10; 
Sey. 928 ; So. 110-11, 644-6; Siu. 
52-7; T.T. 110-11, 376-7; V. 110- 
11, 113, 286-7, 273, 275; 2. 110-11, 
657-8. , 

Informant Be. 46-7, 50-1; E.A. 110- 
11; K. 110-11, 176-7, 181-2; M. 
846, 848; N.R. 110-11, 487-8, 
490-2; Ny. 110-11, 610; Sey. 928; 
So. 110-11, 644, 646; Sw. 53-7; 
T.T. 110-11, 370, 376; U. 110-11, 
265, 273, 275; Z. 110-11, 656-9, 
664. 

Introduced upon requests by Native 
Gliiefs X. 186-7. 

Legislation Ba. 1, 43; Be. 1, 43, 46; 
E.A. 110-12 ; X. no, 170-83, 186-7, 
609 ; M. 840-6, 847-8, 897-8 ; N.R. 
no, 482, 48'4-8; X?/. 110, 600, 602, 
60<n6, 607, 609-10; Sey. 927-32; 
So. no, 643, 646; Su). 1, 43, 52-7; 
T.T. no, 363-4, 366, 370; U. 110, 
266-8; Z. no, 666-9, 661-2. 
by Native Authorities Xa. 44 ; Be. 43-4 ; 
E.A. 113 ;X. 113, 172, 186-7 ; X.jB. 
113, 483-5 ; Ny. 1 13, 600-7 ; Sw. 44 ; 
2’.r. 113, 366-7, 372; U. 112-14, 
240, 266-72. 

Penalties lor neglect Be. 46, 61 ; E.A. 
in ; X. Ill, 177, 181 ; M. 846, 848, 
860 ; N.B. 111, 487, 491-2 ; Ny. Ill, 
606, 610; Sey. 928; So. Ill, 644; 


Bibth and Death Registration (oont.) 
Sw. 68-7; T.T. Ill, 372, 376; U. 
Ill, 266-6, 275; Z. Ill, 666-8, 
663-4. 

Rules and Regulations Be. 60-1 ; X. 
176, 178-9, 181-3; M. 840; N.R. 
482, 489-90; Ny. 609-10; So. 644; 
Sw. 62-6; P.r. 376-7; U. 273-1, 
Voluntary Ba. 49 -50; Be. 43, 47-60; 
E.A. 110; X. 170, 173, 178; N.R. 
482, 489; Ny. 600, 005; So. 643, 
645; Sio. 43, 52, 56; T.T. 377; U. 
266, 268, 272, 275. See also under 
A.siatics, Indian.?, Europeans, Non- 
Africans, Slaves. 

Birthplace Ba. 17, 21, 27-8; M. 793, 
801, 806-13; Sey. 916, 92.3-4; Sti>. 
28, 34. See also under Asiatics, 
Birth and Death Regi.stration 
(F’orms), Coloured, Countries, 
Enumeration (Forms), Europeans, 
Indiana, Migrant Labourers, Non- 
Africans, Origin, Slaves. 
Bibth-bate : 

Computed from recorded births and 
estimated population Ba. 66-6, 72; 
X. 184; M. 851, 862-3, 868, 870; 
N.R. 493-7, 601, 816, 518 ; Ny. 010; 
Sey. 933-4; T.T. 367-72; U. 279- 
84, 286-7, 308 ; Z. 666-7, 672. 
Derived from ratio of infants to total 
population Ba. 65-6 ; Sv>. 82. 
Estimated from the age-composition of 
the population Ny. 636 ; Z. 670-1. 
Inflated by inoluaion of births occurriug 
outside registration-area by inclu- 
sion of still-births Ny. 616 — by 
under-statement of population M. 
871; f/. 280. 

Reduced by incomplete registration M. 
869; V. 279 ;X. 665-7 — by absence 
of parents N.R. 493, 496 — by over- 
statement of population N.R. 618; 
U. 281 — by preponderance of men 
M. 869 ; Z. 666, 073— by return of 
pregnant -woinon to nativo villagas 
Z. 666, 672, 678. 

Bibth Registbation : 

Dofeotive Ba. 43-4; Be. 43 -4; E.A. 
112; X. 112, 179-80, 187, J90, 2)2; 
M. 784, 841-3i 848-9, 864, 868-70, 
885; N.B. 483- 6, 493 -4; Sw. -13-4; 
T.T. 363, 367-73, 378, 393; U. 112, 
268-72, 279-81, 28-4, 320; Z. (12, 
662, 661-8, 671-3, 678, 681-4. See 
also Mwder Still -birth.?. 

Delayed Be. 47-8, 51-2 ; X. 177-8, 181 ; 
M. 784, 848; N.R. 490, 492; Sey. 
928 ; Sw. 67 ; T.T. 377 ; V. 273, 275 ; 
Z. 656. 

Time limit Be. 47, 50- 1; E.A. 110; 
German ^ast Africa BIB; K. 110, 
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BiKTH Bbgistbation (cont.) 

17a-.!, 17(i-7; M. 840, 842, 845, 
848, 850, 928 ; N.R. 110, 487-8, 491 ; 
jV(/. lU), 010; Say. 028; So. 110, 
044: Sw. 5(i; T.T. 110, 370, 370; 
n. no, 205, 273, 275; Z. 110, 656, 
058. S(M also 'under Birth and Death 
Registration. 

Births : 

Early notification demanded M. 847-8. 
lllegitiinate K. 177-8, 188; M. 828, 
830-1, 838, 850 ; N.R. 489, 491 ; Ny. 
OlO; So'ij. 025; So. 044; Sio. 55; 
T.T. 370 ; U. 275 ; Z. 058. 

Multiple Sm). 55; V. 117, 276-7. 
Numbers asourtained at census M. 7 14, 
817-18; N.R. 518-10. 

Numbers astM'rtaiued at routine tours 
K. 185, 180-00; Ny. 007. 

Numbers asoertainod by questioning 
women about total births Ba. 44, 
58; Be. 44-5, 72, 80; E.A. 114-15; 
K. 115, 185, 188-9; N.R. 493; N?/. 
002-4, 008, 014r-15, 017 ; Sw. 45, 81, 
86; T.T. 373-4, 370-81, 392; Z. 
115, 007-9, 078. 

Numbers derived from informal records 
of missions Ny. 001-2, 608, 011-12, 
627. 

Numbers di'rived from informal rocoi-ds 
of Native Authorities N.R. 482-4, 
493-5; iVy. 600-2, 606-8, 016, 027; 
So. 647; r.2b 367. 

Numbers derhavi from records of bap- 
tisms Ny. 608. 

Number.s registered K. 181, 184, 187, 
190; it/. 817-18, 842-3, 840-50, 
852-4, 850-03, 809-72, 898-900; 
Sen. 933-4; T.7’. 3fi7-71, 393-4; U. 
240, 271, 279-84, 286-7, 302, 320; 
Z. 000-4, 000, 072-3, 678, 083-4. 
Sex ill. 851-1, 850-03, 871-2; N.R. 
495; Ni/. 018; Say. 934; So. 647; 
T.T. 349, 372; U. 110-17, 284, 
280-7. See also imdcr Europeans, 
ihjrtility, Indians, Btill-birtlis. 

Bisa (tribe) 'jy. A. 498. 

■Bisraarckburg K. 327. 

Hlaekwater fever E.A. 119; see also 
under Europeans. 

Blaulvri! Ny. 530, 533-4, 630-7, 539, 
547, 551, 655, 564, 509, 580, 688-9, 
594, 609, 016, 020-1, 027, 030. 
Bledisloo Commission, 119, 423, 461-2, 
501. 500-7, 511. 572, 594, 6.36, 686. 
Bloemfontein, 441. 

Blunt, W., Acting Deputy Director of 
Agricidture if . 223. 

Boodeker, Dr. H. A.. 197-8. 

Boer, Di'. H. S. dc, 694. 

Boer War, 19-20, 36, 41, 86. 

Bokalaka (area) Be. 80. „ 


Bombay, born in, Sey. 924; see also 
under Indians, ili. 

Bombo, Internees Camp, TJ. 261. 
Bompar, Comptroller of the Navy, M. 
758. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 722, 790. 
Bonaparte, Prince Roland, 743-4, 941. 
Bonnefoy, T., 707-8, 711, 715, 723, 752, 
764, 790, 840, 937. 

Bonnetard, N. G., 945. 

Booby Island Sey. 927. 

Bordeaux, prostitutes from, M. 763. 
Borneo, born in, if. 167. 

Botlete River Be. 26. 

Boulle, V., Census Commissioner Sey. 
946. 

Bourbon, sea tender Reunion. 

Bourde do la Rogerio, H., 710-12, 745, 
747-8, 753, 755-7, 760, 839, 002-3, 
941. 

Bourdonnais, B. P. Mah6 de La, 750, 
762-6, 789, 793, 879, 902-3, 941-3. 
Bourdonnais, L. C. Mahe de La, 041. 
Bouvet, Acting Governor M., 707. 
Rown, Herbert, 689. 

Boyanke-Tsau Be. 79. 

Boyne, de, 903. 

Bradley, J. T., 903, 906-6, 909-10, 922, 
946. 

Brayer du Barr4, 903. 

Brazil, born in, K. 161; Ny. 693, 698; 
Nej/. 924; (7. 260. 

Bremersdorp, Maternity and Oliild Wel- 
fare Centre Sw. 45, 81, 86. 

Bretons M. 710. 

British Ba. 27, 38; E.A. 103, 105; if. 
105, 158, 163-4; M. 813-14, 896; 
N.R. 106, 477-8; Ny. 106, 692, 697 ; 
Sey. 922, 924; So. 103, 106, 643; 
Stu. 41-2; T.T. 103, 105, 346, 365, 
357-8, 384; U. 105, 261, 264; Z. 
100, 654, 681. 

British East Africa Company, 236. 
British Guiana, born in, if. 161 ; ili. 

812; JVy. 593, .597; <Se;i/. 924. 
British Honduras, born in, if. 161. 
British Oceania, born in, Ba. 36; E.A. 
103; if. 169, 161, 164; Ji, 811; 
N.R. 475; Ny. .592; T.T. 356; 17. 
269. 

British South Africa Company, 402, 
414-16, 417, 419, 438-43, 605, 620, 
560,652,0.30. 

British West Indies, born in, K. 161; 

N.R. 476 ; Ny. 593, 697-8 ; LI. 260-1 . 
Broken HiUN.B. 40.3-4, 420, 424, 436-7, 
453-4, 487, 502-3, 606-7, 511, 
Bronchitis Sey. 917. 

Broome, Lieutenant-Governor M., 743, 
783, 787, 801. 

Bruce, Sir Charles, 744, 797, 941. 
Brunet, P., 761, 941. 
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Buddiighiini arKl, (Jliaiidos, Duke of, 
781 7fi7 876 

Budilina District XJ. 246, 262, 269, 281, 
285, 288, :5()2, 306. 

Biioll, Ka5'-mond Lfislio, 201, 279, 442, 
452, 088. 

Buganda E./l. 112, 116-17, 119-20; U. 
231, 234-0, 239-41, 245-7, 251, 
253-4, 250-8, 26.6-6, 208-9, 271, 
276-80, 282, 284-7, 289-93, 296, 
300, 302, 304-6, 309-11, 313-17, 
320-2, 095. 

Bitganda ICingdoni, see under Biiganclii. 
Buganda Province), see under Bugarida. 
Biigorere, County of, U. 293. 

Bugisliu District V. 215, 252, 281, 302, 
305. 

Bugomba Sultanato T.T. 332-3, 371. 
Bugiifi. T.T. 385. 

Bugwore District U. 245, 252, 269, 281, 
287, 302, 306. 

Biikedi District U. 296. 

Bukoba (tribe) T.T. 351. 

Bulcoba District T.T. 247, 327, 340, 345, 
349, 371, 381-3, 394-5. 

Bulawayo Labour Bureau N.R. 438-40. 
Bulomezi County U. 293. 

Bueoaria : 

Born in, K. 160. 

Nationality T.T. 368. 

Bulbar 8o. 040. 

Bulungwa Bultanato T.T. 332, 371. 
Bunibireh V. 237. 

Bumbuli Mission Hospital T.T. 383. 
Bunyoro District E.M . 113; U. 232, 252, 
266, 280, 282, 284-5, 288, 291-3, 
303-6, 316, 320-2. 

Bmiyoro Kingdom JJ. 321. 

Bura area .?f,’213. 

Buramo Township 8o. 046-7. 

Burao To-wnsliip So. 646-7. 

Burden, G. N., 559, 565-6. 576, 702. 
Bui'gli-E(hvnrdo.s. S. B. dc, 745, 748-9, 
755, 873 -5. 941. 

BuRtAES: 

' and death rcgislratiou Be. 51; B.A. 
Ill; Jf. Ill, 177, 184; M. 783, 850; 
N.E. Ill, 491; Ny. 610; Sey. 929, 
932; ISo. Ill, 644. 646; Sw. 507; 
T.T. Ill, 376, 378; 17. Ill, 276; 15. 
111,066-7. 

Numbers M. 843. 850, 879 ; So. 645-6. 
Outsido autliorizod oemetories K. 184; 
T.T. 368. 

Permits German lOiwt Africa 363 ; K. 
173, 177, 181-4; M. Mr>;N.R. 493; 

928 -9, 932; A’o. 046-7 ; T.T. 
363, 378 ; Z. 657, 659, 664. 
Registration JH. 839-40. 

Burma, bom in, M. 8 12 ; Ny. 593, 697-8 ; 
: Sey, 924. . . 

Burton, .Richard Francis, 680. 


Biu'uli Subdivision U. 293, 316. 

Busago District U. 266. 

Busangi Sultanate T.T. 332, 371. 
Bushmen Be. 25. 

Busoga District U. 232, 235, 238-9, 246, 
252, 276, 282, 286, 289-93, 206-8, 
302, 305, 316, 318-22, 695. 

Bussy, de, 873. 

Butala V. 249. 

Butiaba U. 310. 

Buvuma .Island U. 292. 

Buxton, Major, 136-6. 

Bwana-Mknbwa Mine N.R. 420, 453-4, 
611. 

Bwera U. 237. 

Caillo, Abbo do la., 746. 

Calcutta, see under Indians. 

Caldor, Mr., 398. 

Caltaux. L., 742. 

‘Gamp of the Blacks’ 4/. 758. 

Campbell, District Commissioner K. 134. 
Canada, born in. Ba. 35-6, 38; K. 161; 
M. 811-12 ; N.R. 476 ; Ny, 693, 698 ; 
U. 260. 

Canadians Ba. 38 ; T.T. 367. 

Carr Colony: 

Basutoland annexed to, 1. 

Birth and .Death Registrations Act in 
force in Be. 43, 46-51. 

British Boohuanaland 1 landed over to, 
24. 

Dutch leaving M. for, 744-5. 
Legislation applied to Ba. 43, 49. 
Model for Ba. census, 10. 

Smallpox brought from Ba. 68. 
Tuberculosis brought from Ba. 70. 
Typhu.s brought from Ba. 70. 

Vcni'i'ca I disease brought from B<i. 59, 62. 
See also under Union of Soutli Africa. 
Caxiitation Tax, see under Poll-tax. 
Cardwell, Secretary of Stale, 787, 800. 
Cargndo.s (Jarayos M. 888. 

Carrier Corps K. 201. 

Carter, “VV. Morris. 602. 

Ca.salis, E., 17, 68, 91. 

Cascade Ney. 910. 

Cave, Basil S., 661, 670-1. 

Cemeteries, see under Burials. 
Censuses: 

Definition, 95. 

Legislation Ba. 1-3, 5, 12; Be. 1, 3, 5-6, 
12; JS.A. 95; K. 96-7, 126; M. 
709-11, 713. 724-7. 729 -41. 747, 
886; N.B. 96, 410-14; Ny. 95. 
522-4, 529 -30; Sey. 885, 901; So. 
95, 640-1 ; Sw. 1-6, 1 2-J 3 ; T.T. 95, 
325, 335-8 ; </. 95-7. 230 : 95 -7, 

650. 

MeTHOD.S AND Ris.stjlt,s : 

Basutoland lS73i J, 10, 17, 23, 35; 
1S91-. 1, ],/);, 18-10, 23, 28-9, 35, 38; 
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Censuses [coni.) 

1904: 1, 10-n, 20, 23, 28-9, 36; 
1911: 1, 11, 20, 23, 27-31, 36, 66; 
1921: 1, 11, 21, 23, 27-31, 36-6, 
38-40, 66-6; 1936: 1-3, 6, 21-3, 
27-31, 35-6, 38-41, 66; 1946: 12. 
Bechuanaland 1936: 1, 3, 6-6, 23-4, 
40-1, 73; 1946: 12-13. 

Konya 1911: 95, 147, 159; 1921: 95, 
147-8, 166-61, 164-6, 168; 1926: 
96, 131, 147-8, 166-61, 164-6, 168; 
1931: 96, 100-1, 104-8, 126-7, 132, 
147, 166-68, 170. 

Mauritius, general, 712; 1735: 763; 
1611: 713; 1336: 774; 1S46: 773, 
777-8, 800, 803, 806; 1S51; 773, 
777-8, 800-1, 803, 888, 891; 1361: 
741-2, 778, 783, 800-1, 806; 1371: 
742, 778, 782-3, 801, 806. 813; 
1331: 743, 778, 801, 806, 813, 891; 
1391: 742, 778, 801, 813, 891 ; 1901; 
742, 778, 802, 813; 1911: 778, 

803- 4, 814, 817-18 ; 1921: 778, 784, 

804- 5, 814, 817-18, 833, 837, 891; 
1931: 778, 806-6, 814, 817-18, 833, 
836, 837, 891 ; 1944:778, 787, 806-7, 
817-18, 833-7, 888, 891. 

Mombasa 1926: 166; 1931: 96, 126-7, 
132, 151, 166, 339. 

Nairobi 1931: 95, 126-7, 1.32. 
Northern Rhodesia 1911: 11, 96, 410, 
417, 419; 1021: 96, 410-11, 416-17, 
419, 423, 476, 478; 1931: 96, 104-8, 
409-13, 416-17, 419, 421, 423-4, 
432-3, 436, 474-80, 482, 5\8; 1946: 
413-14. 

Nyasalimd 1911: 96, 622, 692; 1921: 
06, 623-4, 632, 692-4, 598-7; 1926: 
96, 624, 632, 592-4 ; 1931 : 96, 104-8, 
524, 632, 602-9; 1946: 96, lOO-l, 
624, 629-30, 632, 696-7. 

, Seychelles 1309 : 906 ; 1326 : 913 ; 1331 : 
917, 921; 1801.: 922; 1901: 921-2; 
1911: 921, 923; 1021: 921, 923; 
1931: 902, 917, 921, 923. 
Somaliland 1911 : 040-1 ; 1921 : 640-2 ; 

1931: 104-6, 108, 640-3. 

Swaziland 1904: 1, 23, 26, 29, 34, 42; 
1911: 1, 12, 23, 26, 29-30, 34, 42; 
1921: 1, 12, 23. 26, 29-31, 34, 37, 
42-3, 82, 87; 1936: 1, 3-6, 23, 26, 
29-30, .34. 37, 42-3, 82; 1946: 13. 
O'diigiinyika Terriiory 7927: 96, 100-1, 
3.35, 3,39, 362-3, 3.68, 360; 7937: 96, 
lOO-I, 104-7, 336-41, 352-3, 356- 
62. 

rganda 1911: 96, 230-1. 2.60 1, 264; 
'1921: 96, 230, 260-1, 259-60, 264; 
7937: 96, 101, 104-7, 230, 233-4, 
260-2, 259-66. 

Zanzibar 1921: 95, 101, 660, 682, 
Need for 97. 125 128-33, 138, 


Censuses [cont ) 

143, 146, 154, 210, 215, 218-10; M. 
726, 732; 7V.i7. 406, 617; T.T. 335. 
Unpopularity of Census Officers M. 742. 
See also under Enumerations, Enumera- 
tors, Slaves. 

Central Africa, venereal diseases, 672. 
Central Alien Tax Bureau, number of 
adult foreigners based on, N.B. 445. 
Central Development Committee T.T. 

342, 381-2, 384, 386. 

Central District (Uganda), 281, 291. 
Central KB,virondo, see under Kaidrondo. 
Central N’goniland, see under N’goni. 
Central Province (Kenya), 20,5-6, 320. 
Central Province (Northern Rhodesia), 
427, 431, 466, 408, 473, 485. 

Central Province (Nyasaland), 632, 
634-6, 664, 580, 600-1, 600, 604, 
613, 627. 

Central Province (Tanganyika), 327-8, 
340, 342, 346-7, 385, 387, 390-1. 
Central Province (Uganda), 320. 

Central Shire, see under Shire. 

Central Shire District, see under Shire. 
Cerebrospinal meningitis German East 
Africa 019; K. 201-2, 206; Ny. 
619; T.T. 380-7; U. 296-7. 

Corfs Island M. 909-10, 912-13, 918-19. 
Ceylon, born in, K. 167-8, 161-2; M. 
811-12, 894; N.R. 476; Ny. 693, 
598; Sey. 924; Sw. 37; U. 260-1. 
Clmani District Z. (366, 67 1 . 

Chagga (tribe) T.T. 351. 

Chagos Archijjelago M, 886. 

Chald Chaki Z. 666-9, 661, 605. 
(3hambishi Mine N.R. 420. 

Channel Islands, born in, Ny. 693, 598. 
Chapotin, Cli., 869, 879, 941. 
Charpcjntioi'-Cossigny, Josopli-Erangois, 
873, 889. 941. 

Charron. K. C., 389, 697. 

Chazal, Dr. A. E. do, 878-80, 939. 
Chaaal, M. de. 773. 

Chondo— Fort Hill Ny. 560, 

Chewa ((.ribo) N.R. 428; Ny. 615. 
Chewa-Chipota (tribe) Ny. 588, 613. 
Chiengi District N.R. 406. 

Chikala Ny. 661. 

Chikimda (tribe)7\72/. 537-8, 588, 61 6, 636. 
Chilcwawa District Ny. 633-4, 641, 647, 
666, 664, 669, 680-1, 688, 603-4, 
607, 616, 637. 

Childbirth N»/. 626; (7. 301. 

ChIT.DIiBSSN'KS.S : 

Causes Ea. 62; K. 188-9, 195; Ny. 

611-13; T.T. 360-1; i?. 673. 
Incidoneo ile. 62; K. 188-9, 196; N.R. 
408, 493 ; Ny. 612-15 ; T.T. 350-1, 
374, 379-81 ; U. 116, 284 ; 2. 668 -9, 
071. 

See also under Births. 
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Child Marriage 1C 108; U. 118, 315. 
Child Mobtality : 

Causes U. 304. 

Differential ill. 852, 856; T.T. 372. 
Estimates (and guesses) Ba. 68, 72; 
E.A. 124; K. 123, 139, 196, 214, 
216-17, 222, 224; ill. 883-4; N.B. 
497, m;Ny. 117, 12.3, 582, 600, 602, 
614, 626, 628-9, 636; Sey. 936; V. 
120, 304; Z. 670, 682. 

Sex ratio ill, 852, 866, 866; N.*. 494. 
Statistics based on que.stioning at ran- 
dom several natives Ny. 629. 
on questioning women about all their 
deceased ohihlren Ba. 44, 71 ; Be. 
44-5; K. 186, 212, 214; Ny. 603, 
608, 614-16, 617, 627-8; Sw. 46; 
.r.r. 374, 392, 394-5; X. 669. 
on registered deaths ill. 852, 856-6, 
860 ; N.B. 608-9 ; Say. 936 ; Z. 678. 

tlHILllMEN : 

Age-cornpo.sition Ba. 29; Be. 31; K. 
155; M. 766, 817, 819; Ny. 528, 
682-4, 689-91, 016, 628; 8w. 29; 
T.T. 374. 

Age-limit, upper, Bu. 28-9; Be. 29, 31 ; 
E.A. 102; K. 144, 165; ill. 768-70, 
816; N.B. 476, 499; Ny. 525, 531, 
567, 682-4, 689-90; Stv. 29, 34; 
T.T. 331, 394-6; V. 231, 265; Z. 
664r-6. 

Eood-rationing register Sey. 925. 
Illegitiinato li. 188; N.B. 492; Ny. 
612-13, 

Malnutrition Ba. 09 ; Be. 74-9 ; K. 204 ; 
Ni/. 621, 025-6; T.T. 360; D. 298- 
300; 21. 076-7. 

Numbers Ba, 17, 28-9, 66; Be. 29; K. 
97, 130-8, 163-6, 227; ill. 760-2, 
768-9, 806, 816-16, 819, 887-90; 
N.B. 403-4, 400-7, 476, 494, 496- 
500; Ny. 626, 682-6, 590 -1; Sw. 
29. 34; T.T. 326-6, 349-62, 364, 
378, 399 ; U. 256-6 ; Z. 652, 654-5, 
670, 

Sex Bn. 29: Be. 29. 3] ; K. 155; M. 
700-2, 768, 805, 817, 887-90; N.E. 
403, 406, 496; Ny. 563, 567, 583, 
585-6, 690-1; 8w. 29; T.T. 326-0, 
349; U. 255-0; Z. 652, 654-5. 

Slave raids .ID. A. 119-20; K. 190-1. 
Wanted Ba. 68 ; N.B, 498 ; Ny. 612-14 ; 
Siv. 87. 

Sec also under Asiatics, Coloured, 
Europeans. Indians, Slaves. 
Children of Sultan District T.T. 303. 
ChILB ; 

Born in, E. 161 ; ill. 811-12 ; U. 260. 

, Nationality ill. 813. z . 

Ghwa:' ■■ 

Bom in, Ba. 36 ; X. 161-2 ; M. 773, 776, 
799, 808-12, 816, 894; N.B. 476; 


China {cont.) 

Ny. 593, 597 -8; Sw. 37, 42; 17, 
260-1. 

Convicts from ill, 744, 798. 

Nationality ill. 808, 813-14, 805; Ny. 
692. 

Chhiese K. 167-8; M. 773. 776-81, 788, 
793-6, 798-9, 803-8, 811-12, 814- 
17, 824-5, 833, 858, 894, 896-7; 
N.R. 478; Ny. 650; Sey. 923-6; Z. 
664. 

Arrivals and departures M. 744, 781, 
798. 

Ohinsali Dj.strict N.B. 497. 

Chinteoho District Ny. 634, 664, 580 1, 
600, 018, 036. 

Chiradzulu Di.striet Ny. 632-4, 547, 556, 
664, 509, 680, 584, 5SS, 690, 615, 
637. 

Cholera .ill. 788, 800, 843-4, 868, 874-5, 
879; 2. 671, 675. 

Cholo District Ny. 633-4, 641, 540-8, 
656, 664, 569, 680, 688, 008, 616, 
037. 

Cholo-Mlanjc area Ny. 644. 

Choma Hospital N.B. 506-7. 

Chonge District Z. 066. 

Christian, wives in accordance with 
Christian rites Ny. 614; U. 231, 
258, 276. 

Chua District V. 113, 262, 280-1, 303-5. 
Chuka K. 186. 

Church, Archibald, 188, 382, 442, 088. 
Churchill, Winston Spencer, 289, 696. 
Chwaka District Z. 660^1, 606. 

Clay, G. F., 700. 

Climate, effects on morbidity and mor- 
tality Ba. 68; Be,. 74. 76; E.A. 
119 ; K. 201 ; N.B. 76, 517 ; Ny. 70, 
626 ; Sw. 86. See also under Euro- 
peans, 

Clitoridectomy T.T, 350. 

Cochin-China, horn in, M. 894. 

Code Dccaon, 708, 711-12, 840-1, 037. 
Code Dolalovi, 869. 

Code Parquhar, 713, 715, 721, 723, 725, 
798, 841, 874, 911, 937. 

Code noir, 707, 750. 

Codrington. B., 414-15, 439-40, 630. 

Coiitivy M. 885 6, 890-3 ; Sey. 920. 

Coillard, Fi'an^ois, 438, 407, 700. 

Colo, G. .Lowry, Governor, 727, 729, 759, 
763, 792.' 

COLOUBKD: 

Ago-eoiniio.sition Ba. 39 ; M. 760, 770, 
773 ; N.B. 478 ; Se.y. 925 : So. 642-3 ; 
Sw. 39, 42. 

Baptisms, number, s, M. 850. 

Birth and Death llegi.stration M. 840. 
Bii-thijlaoe, Ba. 38; A'. /i. 476; 6’«'. 42. 
Births M. 861-2, 854, 850. 

Burials, nmnhi^rs, M. 850. 
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OoLOUBED {cont.) 

Census, special pro\usions for, N.R, 
412, 414; South Africa High Oom- 
mission Territories 6-8, 13. 
Children M.. 700, 770, 816-16. 
Conjugal condition Sey. 92.5 ; So. 642-3 ; 
Sw. 43. 

Deatlrs M. 851-2, 864, 866, 879. 
Definition K. 158 ; Ny. 596 ; So. 641-2; 
South Africa High Commission 
Territories 34-5. 

Length of resideneo N.R. 477. 
Natioruility Ba. 38; N.R. 105, 478; 

So. 10.5; *SV-. 42. 

Natural inorease M. 761, 793. 
Nnmbeis Ba. 23, 38-9; Be. 23, 40; K. 
157-8; :iA. 713, 757-8, 760, 762, 
767-70, 772-3, 793, 800, 803; N.R. 
105, 416, 423, 476, 478; Ny. 632, 
636, 696-7; Sey. 904-7, 909-11; 
So. 105, 641-2; Sw. 23, 39, 42; 
T.T. 352, 350. 

Sex Ba. 38-9; Be. 41; ill. 700, 770, 
772-3, 884; N.R. 478; Ny. 536; 
Sey. 912, 925; So. 042-3; Sw. 39, 
42. 

Colvile, Sir llonry, 316-18, 696. 
Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial 
Empire, 22, 79, 87, 89, 299, 390, 
626. 

Committee on Statistical Services in 
Kenya, 133. 

Comorian (tribe) U. 233 ; Z. 660. 
Comoro : 

Born in, AT. I'll. 

Migration to K. 167 ; to M. 779-80, 
792-3. 

Slaves from IH.A. 121 ; ill. 792. 
ConoeptiOn Island Sey. 913, 918-19. 
Concubinage M. 828-31, 833-7, 839; 

Ny. 640, 687, 612 ; V. 258, 276. 
Conjugal condition Ba. 28, 30-1 ; H.A, 
102; K. 163-6; M. 806, 827-33, 
836-7, 839, 896-7; Ny. 102, 526, 
682, 586, 587-8, 691-2, 603; Sey. 
925-6; Sw. 30-1, 34; U. 102, 266-8. 
See also under Asiatics, Coloured, 
Europeans, Indians, Non-Africans. 
Contraceptive, s if , 188; T.T. 378. 
Convicts, see binder India, China. 
Conway, do, Governor-General, 769. 
Cook, Dr. Sir Albert B., 119, 208, 270, 
278-80, 289, 29,5-6, 298, 304, 317, 
319-21,688,696. 

Cooper, P. Ashley, 119. 

Copperbelt N.R. 423. 

Coqueval, Hilaire, 873, 941. 

Cornet Spruit Ba. 19, 60, 68-9. 

‘Corvee Bjacks’ ilf. 769. 

Coryndon (Lady Coryndon Maternity 
Training Centre), 270, 278, 298, 
306. 


Coryndon, R. T., 438, 440. 

Cosmoledo M. 890, 892; Sey. 918, 920. 
C'omits of Population Bfi. 1, 11-12, 23-4, 
29, 31, 40-1, 81; K. 143-4, 154-5; 
M. 761, 766-8, 762, 886, 887, 889- 
91, 893; N.R. 402-3, 405, 408-9 ; 
Ny. 96, 98, 117, 428-9, 522-38, 641, 
543, 663-4, 667, 679-92, 600, 602-4, 
611-12, 614-16, 627, 032-7; Sey. 
904-12; T.T. 96, 98, 118, 325-35, 
339-41, 347-52, 373, 378, 396-9; 
U. 95, 98, 230-6, 238-40, 262-8, 280, 
302, 320-2; Z. 96, 99, 101, 660-5, 
874, 081, 684-6. 

Courey-Ireland, M. G. do, 694, 

Cousin Island (North ttousin) Sey. 913, 
918-19, 927. 

Cou-sine Island (South Cousin) Sey, 913, 
918-19, 927. 

Croan, B. A., 689. 

‘Creoles’ Al. 713, 749-60, 762, 761, 704, 
771, 804-6, 890, 892; Sey. 904-5, 
916, 923. 

Creole Indians AI. 793, 802, 849. 
Crepin, Pierre, 763, 766, 942. 

Culwick, A. T. and G. M., 329, 331, 373- 
4, 379-80, 394, 399, 008, 69T. 
Cuimingham, Major, 318. 

Curej>ipe AI. 788. 

Curiense Island AI. 891 ; Sey. 910, 913, 
918-19, 927. 

Cw'Bus: 

Born in ; K. 161 ; Ny. 593, 598 ; [/. 200. 
Jewish refugees, 355. 

CzEOHO -S lovakia : 

Born in, K. 160 ;M. 811-13 ; iV.P, 470 ; 
Ny. 698; 17. 260. 

Nationality AI. 813-14; Ny. 597; Sw. 
42 ; T.T. 368. 

Danzig Free City, born in, ilf. 812-13 ; 
Ny. 698. 

Dab es Salaam (57.2’.) : 

Birth and Doatli Registration, 363, 308, 
377-8, 400, 076. 

Emigration from Ny. 603. 

Maternity and Child Wolfai’o, 367. 
Popnlation, 327, 336, 340, 348, 363. 
Sisal conscripts recruited in, 389. 

See also under Malaria. 

Darling, Major-General, 723, 727, 791, 
798, 874. 

Darros IslandJi. 886, 892 ; Sey. 913, 918, 
920. . 

Dauban, Dr., 876. 

Dauphin (Fort), see under Madagascar, 
Slaves from AI. 

Davidson, Dr, Andrew, 787, 876-7, 899, 
942. 

Davidson, W. E., 903, 905-7. 

Davies! E. R. St, A., Municipal Native 
Affairs Offioer K., 211. 
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Davis, J. Merle, 442, 445, 451-2, 456-6, 
472, 609, 511, 700. 

Death-Rate ; 

ttomputed from recoi-decl deatlia and 
eHtniiated pojmlation Ba. 66-6, 72 ; 
K. 200, 202, 204; M. 849, 

8.58, S64-5, 868; N.B. 618, 520; 
lY'i/. 016, 619; Scy. 933-4; Z. 666, 
667, 674-6. 

Estimated K. 123-4, 141-3; M. 879; 
N.B. 403; T.T. 367-72; V. 269, 
282-3 ; 286-7, 302-3, 307-8. 
Inflated by hospitals, &c., in registra- 
tion area M. 882 — by uiclasion of 
deaths oconrriiig outside registra- 
tion ai’oa K. 183 — by imderstate- 
nient of population M. 882-3; V. 
302; 2. 074. 

Iteduoed by incomplete registration 
Z. (KiS, 667 — ljy overstatement of 
inopiilation M. 882 — by removal of 
sick per.sons outside registration 
urea T.T. 3(i3-4. 

Death Risoisthation: 

Defective Ba. 44, 50; Be.. 43-4; B.A. 
112; K. 112, 179-80, 183-4. 190; 

M. 783-4, 841-3, 849-50, 877, 880-1 ; 
Ny. 609; Say. 902, 917, 921; 8o. 
647; Sw. 43-4; T.T. 363, 367-73, 
676; U. 112-13, 268-72, 302-3, 320; 
Z. 112, 652, 661-8, 674r-6, 683-4. 
See also under Infant Deaths. 

Delayed Be. 62; K. 177-8; N.B. 490, 
492; Say. 928; Sw. 67; T.T. 377; 
U. 273, 276; 15. 667. 

Time limit Ba. 46, 60-1; E.A. Ill; 
Qeriuan East Africa 376; Jv. Ill, 
173-4, 176-7, 181-2 ; Jf. 842, 846; 

N. B. 111, 488, 491; Ny. Ill, 610; 
Say. 928-9; So. Ill, 644, 646; 

67 ; T.T. Ill, 370, 376 ; V. Ill, 265, 
273, 276; Z. Ill, 667. See also 
under Birth and Death Registra- 
tion, Infant Deaths. 

Deaths : 

Ago of deceased M. 861-3, 865, 868, 
866-7 ; Sey. 935 ; T.T. 399 ; U. 306 ; 
15. 679-80, 682. 

Notilioations M. 709. 

Numbers ascertained at census M. 714, 
817-18. 

Numbers asoertainod at routme toms 
JC 185, 190; iVj/. 607. 

Numbeis ascertained by counting 
fmieral processions’ <So. 646. 
NumberH ascertained by counting inter- 
: ments So. 645-6. 

Numbors derived li-oin informal re- 
cords of missions Ny. 601-2, 608, 
619. 

Numbers derived from informal records 
of Native Airthoritios JV;/. 600-2, 


Deaths (cont.) 

606-8, 616; So. 047 ; T.T. 363, 367. 
Numbers derived from records of 
biu'ials T.T. 378. 

Numbers registered K. 183, 190; M. 
817-18, 842-3, 852-61, 804-7, 875, 
877, 881, 898-900; Say. 933-4; 
T.T. 367-71; U. 240, 271, 282-3, 
286-7, 302-3, 320; ^1. 660-2. 667, 
674-5, 083-4. 

Nimibors reported by employers K. 
140-3. 

Sox M. 861-61, 864-7, 882 ; Say. 934 ; 
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Born in, K. 160; M. 812 ; N.R. 476, 
Nationality 37. 813: T.T. 368. 

Fipti (tribe)' 7'.7'. 361. 

Fisher, Dr., 499-500. 

Flat Island Sey. 87.7, 918, 920. 

Fottker (Admini.strntion Gffleor) K. 217. 
Forbes, Major P. W., 438. 

Fort Hall K. 133. 136, 160, 156, 183. 187, 
200, 222-3, 226. 

Fort Hall District, .see under Fori. Hall. 
Fort Hall Reserve, see u)id(r Fort Hall. 
Fort Jameson N.R. 407, 423, 428-9, 431, 
437, 439, 466. 462, 464, 468, 473, 
600, 647. 

Fort J ohnston Nil/. 534, 530, 664, 680, 690. 
Fort Manning N.R. 428 ; Ny. 633-4, 637- 
8, 546, 647, 656, 564, 669, 680, 684, 
688-9, 606-7, 615-16, 627, 629. 
Fort Rosebery N.R. 430-1, 461. 
Hospital, 506-7. 

Fort Ternan K. 183. 

Fosses, H. Castonnet des, 757, 793, 942. 
Foster, Joseph, 89. 

Fougeray, Chevalier Gamier du, 748. 
Fowler, Major C. E. P., 788. 876-7. 881, 
942. 

Fox, District Ofllcer 7v. 134. 

Fbanoe : 

Born in, Ba. 36; K. 100, 162, 104; j\7. 
809, 811-12; N.R. 476; Ny. 593, 
698; Ncy. 924; T.T. 357 ; 77. 260. 
Emigration to, from, M. 789. 
Nationality 7?«. 38; 7f. 150, 163-4; 717 . 
813-14, 896; N.R. 477; Ny. 592, 
597; Ney. 924; T.T. 357-8; 17. 261. 
FiuncistownBe. 72, 80-1. 

BYeeston, Acting Governor, 347, 354- 5. 
BYench India Company M. 707, 746, 
748-57,886. 

French Indo-Ohina, born in, M. 811-12. 
French occupation of Maui'itius. 707, 
711-13, 740-62, 788-9, 815, 839 -41. 
French occupation of Rodrigues M. 
886-7. 

French prisoners sent to Sovohelles Se.i/. 
905. 

Frere, William iidward, 731, 773, 794, 
798,941. 
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Frigate Island Sca/. 913-14, 918-19. 
Froberville, Barthelemy Huet de, 764, 
794, 798, 942. 

Froberville, Eng&ie de, 886-7, 889-90, 
903, 905-6, '910, 914, 936-6, 942. 
Froberville, Leon Huet de, 749, 839, 
873, 942. 

Gabiro IJ. 242. 

Gabriel Island M. 875. 

Garissa District K, 138. 

Gaud, Alpb., 749, 754, 942. 

Gaya (tribe) T.T. 326. 

German East Aprica: 

Birth and deaths records, 363, 367, 376. 
Burial permits, 363. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis, 619. 

Child mortality, 214. 

Europeans. 100. 

Famine, 380. 

Fertility, 189. 

Gonorrhoea, 189. 

Maji-Maji Rebellion, 380, 399. 

Map, 342. 

Migrant labourers from N.B. 442 ; from 
Urundi 241 ; from Ny. 653. 

Plague, 363, 619. 

Population, 326-8, 396. 

Punitive expeditions, 380, 396. 
Seychelles Labour Corps Sey. 917. 
Slave-raids, 121. 

Gormans T.T. 100, 103, 163, 352-4, 357- 
S, 383-4, 396-6 ; U. 364. 

Gbemanv: 

Born in, Ba. 36; E.A. 103-4; K. 104, 
169-60, 164; M. 811-13, 894; N.B. 
104, 4:16; Ny. 104, 693, 597-8; 

924 ; Sw. 37 ; T.T. 104, 367 ; U. 104, 
260. 

Nationality Ba. 38; E.A. 105; K. 
163-4; M. 813-14; N.B. 477; Ny. 
592, 597; Bey. 924; Bw. 42; T.T. 
364, 368; 17. '261. 

Ghanzi Di.striot Be. 26, 75, 77. 

Gibraltar, born in, K. 160; U. 260. 
Gikuyu (tribe), 692, 

Gilgii K. 183. 

Gilks, J. L., 201, 214, 691. 

Gillman, C., 342. 

Glacis -Scy. 919. 

Glenelg, Lord, 731, 792, 842. 

Glorieuse Island M. 892, 902. 

Gluokman, Max, 424, 497, 700. 

Goa, born in, E.A. 103-4; K. 104, 168, 
101-2; Ny. 104, 692, 501 ; So. 104; 
642; r.2'. 104, 356; U. 104, 269-61, 
264. 

Goans E.A. 101, 103, 106; K. 101, 106, 
161, 156, 168, 161-2, 164, 167, 170, 
229 ; Ny. 592, 697 ; T.T. 105, 352, 
366-60. 362 ; U. 1 06, 233, 269, 261-2, . 
264r-6 ; Z. 654. 

II .1 Q 


Gobwen Townsliip K. 182. 

Gogo (tribe) T.T. 351, 390. 

Gold Coast Ny. 529. 

Gomm, Sh- William, 797, 874, 880. 
Gonorrhoea, see under Venereal Di.sease.s. 
Gooyer, Commander M. 744. 

Gordon, Governor, 783. 

Gore-Browne, Colonel Sir Stewart, 600. 
Goyer, Cornells Simonsz, 743-4. 

Grand Port District M. 722, 730. 

Grant, Charles, Visooimt de Vaux, 743, 
746, 763, 766-7, 769, 869, 873, 942. 
Grant, B. W. Lyall, 689. 

Grant, W., 321. 

GaBEcaa ; 

Born in, Ba. 36 ; K. 160 ; N.B. 476 ; Ny. 

693, 698; T.T. 357 ; U. 260. 
Nationality M. 813; N.B. 4:11; Ny. 

692, 697 ; Siv. 42 ; T.T. 358. 

Greeks T.T. 363. 

Grey, Earl, 792, 874, 880. 

Griffin, Sir Charles J., 693, 701. 

Griffin, John Bowes, 693. 

Griffith, Charles D., 16. 

Grootfontein, migration from, N.B. 466. 
Guernsey, bom in, Bey. 924. 

Guet, I., 745-8, 793, 942. 

Guillardin, Messrs., & Co., 794. 

Gulu District Ny. 684; U. 262, 269, 
280-1, 295, 303, 805. 

Gun War, 18, 36, 69. 

Ha (tribe) T.T. 360-2. 

Hadramaut, bom in, K. 167. 
Haemorrhages M. 869. 

Hailey, Lord, 67, 71, 73, 91, 136, 169, 
302, 609, 688. 

Half-castes K. 168; T.T. 362, 356; see 
also under Colom'ed, Eurasians, 
Mulattoos. 

Hall, Governor, 797. 

Hamba (tribe) r-y. 361. 

Handeni District 2'. y. 367. 

Harding, Major Colin, 439-40. 

Hardittge, Sir Arthur li., 144, 146, 148, 
158-9, 190-1, 194-9, 215, 670, 691. 
Hargeisa Townsliip So. 640-7. 

Harrison, G., 890, 913. 

Haslam, Dr. J. F. 0., 604, 700. 

Hautvaie, 760. 

Hay, Major-Gonoral, 876. 

Hay, R. W., 712, 874. 

Health and Morbidity m general Ba,. 
68-71, 74 ; Be. 14.-0 ; E.A. 1 18-19 ; 

: X, 191, 200-6, 208, 210-12, 217, 
220-1, 227-8 ; M. 877-9 ; N.B. 423, 
601, 609, 511-12, 617 ; Ny. 687, 590, 
606,618-23, 626, 028, 636;Sio. 83-6; 
y.y. 360, 381, 386-92, 396-8; IT. 
296-301, 307-13, 31 6 073, 675-7, 
683-4. ^ee o&o wmder Kuropoana. 
Hedjaz, bom in, X. 167- 
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Heeringa, Dr. K., 744, 942. 

Heho (triba) T.T. 351. 

Helmintliio diseases E.A. 119 ; K. 189, 
202-6; N.B. 506; Ny. 590, 618, 
622-3, 625, 636; Sw. 83, 86; T.T. 
388-9; V. 297-300, 307, 309, 313; 
Z. 672-3, 676. 

Hennessey, 299. 

I-Ierohenroder, Sir Furcy Alfred, 937, 
946. 

.Herohenroder, M., 838, 863, 865. 

Hertig, Dr., 70. 

Higginson, Governor, 792, 798, 800, 802, 
876, 881. 

Hima, see under Bahima. 

Hinde, Hildegard, .see belmv. 

Hinde, Sidney Langford, 192, 092. 
Hinden, Rita, 612, 700. 

Hindus M. 807-8; U. 259 ;Z. 654. 

Hiti6, Bvenor, 763, 758, 942. 

Hlatikulu Sw. 82-3. 

Hobley, 0. W., 144, 168, 201, 216, 692. 
Hodgson, Margaret L., 22, 40, 69, 71, 
91. 

Hoima U. 304. 

Hole, Hugh Marshall, 438, 700. 
Holland : 

Born in, Ba. 36; K. 160; M. 811-12; 
476; Ny. 593, 098; Sw. 37; 
T.T. SSI ; U. 260. 

Nationality Ba. 38 ; Nij. 692, 597 ; 

T. T. 368. 

HomaPort If. 183. 

Hong Kong, bom in, K. 161 ; M. 799, 
808, 810-12. 

Hookworm infection M. 899. 

Hosking, H. R„ 694. 

Hospitals Ba. 66-8; Be. 67, 78-4; K. 
202, 206, 208; M. 882; N.B. 611; 
Ny. 619-22, 624-5; So. 646; Sw. 
67, 82-3; T.T. 344, 370, 381-6, 
389, 391-2, 396; V. 296-7, 301-2, 
307, 309-10, 313; Z. 672. See also 
under Europeans, Medical and Sani- 
tary Services, Military. 

Hottentots Be. 26. 

Housing : 

Affecting morbidity and mortality 
B.A. 119; K. 200, 210-13; M. 880; 
N.B. 602-4, 507 ; Siv. 84 ; T.T. 388 ; 

U. 294-6, 300, 313 ; Z. 673, 677. 
General conditions K. 200, 203, 211, 

213 ! N.B. 602-4 ; Nj/. 621 ; Sw. 84; 
T.T. 388; V. 295, 300, 302, 307, 
312-13; Z. 677. See also under 
Europeans. 

Hubert, Captain, 748. 

Hudson, Wi K., 22, 71, 91. 

Hugo, Hubert, 746. 

Hugon, Mr., IProtector of Immigrants, 
M. 796. 

Humansacidfioeg D. 316-17. 


Hungaby; 

Born in, K. 160; M. 812 ; N.B. 476. 
Nationality M. 813 ; Sw. 42 ; T.T. 368. 
Huskisson, William, 763. 

Huxley, Elspoth, 192, 199, 209, 692. 

Hakara T.T. 380. 

Igou, Le P6re Gabriel, 942. 

Ihangiro U. 237. 

Ila, see under Ba-Ilu. 

He de France, see under Mauritiiis, 
Imbert, Mr., 226. 

Immigrant Labourers from Africa M. 
788, 792 ; from China itf . 788, 
798-9, 868; from Comoro Island 
M. 788, 792-3; from- France' M. 
753; from Madagascar M. 788, 792. 
868. See also under Indians M. 
Immigration Ba. 17-22, 72; E.A. 100; 
K. 100, 140-1, 161-2, 166-9, 168; 
M. 560, 763, 755, 701, 777, 781-2, 
788-9, 792-800, 802, 804-5, 820, 
822, 828, 868-9, 885; N.B. 406-8, 
424-31, 437, 497, 516-10, 543; Ny. 
428-31, 527, 633-43, 646, 548, 681, 
686, 687, 691, 939-8; Sey. 915; So. 
650; Sw. 26; T.T. 344, 399, 431, 
683; U. 239-40, 242, 246-7, 249, 
253; Z. 651-2, 664-6, 674, 681-6. 
See also under Asiatics (Ai'rivals), 
Birthplace, Europeans (Arrivals), 
Indians (Arrivals), Non-Africans 
(Arrivals). 

Inbreeding Be. 76-7. 

India: 

Birtln'ate, 612. 

Born in, Ba. 36-6, 38; B.A. 103-4; K. 
104, 166, 101-2; M. 806, 809-12, 
894; N.R. 104, 476; Ny. 104, 
697-8; So. 642; Sw. 37; T.T. 104, 
366; D. 104, 259-61. 

Child marriage, 168. 

Economic pressure, 697. 

Infant mortality rate, 180. 

Slaves from M., 761, 764, 771, 798, 892 ; 
Sey. 908. 

Indians : 

Age-composition K. 166-6; M. 77 L, 
821, 824-7, 836-6, 896 ; Sey. 925-0; 
So. 642; T.T. 359-61 ; U. 262-3. 
Arrivals and departures M. 767, 774-6, 
778, 780-1, 792, 791-8, 886; Sey. 
921. 

Birth and Death Registration Jf. 110, 
170-1, 850. 

Birthplace K. 101-2; M. 726, 801, 
806-7, 809, 811-12; Ny. 592, 697; 
Sey. 924; T.T. 366; V. 259, 261. 
Birthrate M. 818, 862-3, 872. 

Births, numbers, M. 849-60, 867-8, 
860-3, 871-2; Z. 672. 

Census JH. 743^801-6, 818; N.B. 412. 
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Indians (c.ont.) 

Children K. 168 ; M. 776, 806, 819, 826, 
831, 860; T.T. 360; Z. 664, 677. 
Conjugal condition K. 166, 168, 170; 

M. 827-37, 839, 896; Se.y. 926-6; 
So. 642-3; T.T. 360-2; JJ. 262-3, 
266. 

Convicts M. 762, 767, 769-70, 772-3, 
793, 797-8. 

Death-rate M. 864-6, 881-2. 

Deaths, numhors, M. 867-8, 860-1, 
864-6, 881-2. 

Definition M. 768, 801-6, 809. 
Ihirtility K. 188 ; Z. 671. 

Health Ny. 020. 

Infant mortality K. 213; M. 817-18, 
804-6, 883-4 ; Z. 679. 

Infante M. 860. 

Mortality M. 881-2. 

Nationality X. 106, 104; Nj/. 592, 697; 
Sey. 924; So. 106, 643; T.T. 105, 
367 ; U. 105, 261. 

Numbers E.A. 101, 103; K. 101, 131, 
166-9; M. 767, 761, 773-6, 779-80, 
782, 786-8, 799, 806-7, 885, 894; 

N. B.. 101 ; Ny. 101 ; Sey. 923 ; So. 
101, 641; T.T. 101, 352; U. 101, 
233 ; Z. 101, 665, 680-2. 

Officials T.T. 363. 

Eeunion, 747. 

Sex K. 166-6; M. 771, 776-7, 779-80, 
782, 786-6, 788, 796, 808, 814-16, 
821, 824-7, 834-7, 896; Ny. 697; 
Sey. 926; So. 642-3; T.T. 358, 
360-2 ; U. 262-4 ; Z. 664-6. 

Slaves, see under India. 

Still-births, 860-3, 884. 

Women questioned about their preg- 
nancies Z. 069. See also under 
Asiatics, Emigration, Immigration, 
India, Non- Africans. 

Indo -Creoles, see under Creole Indians. 
Indo-Mamitians M. 801-2, 804-6, 814, 
824, 833, 894. 

Infant Deaths : 

Age of deceased K. 212; M. 861^6, 
883-4; N.R. 496, 608-9; Sey. 936; 
Sw. ST; T.T. 374, 394; .2. 669. 
Incomplete registration K. 184; M. 
880; N.B. 483-6, 608, 619-20; Ny. 
606; T.T. 368, 371, 393-6; U. 113, 
269, 304, 306; .2. 114, 667, 678-9. 
See also under Death registration. 
Nuinber.-i registered ill. 818, 864^6, 883; 
N:B. 618, 620; iVy. 606, 627 ; Sey. 
934-6; T.T. 368, 371, 393-4; U. 
286-7 ; 2. 060, 677-9. 
XJnderstatedatsurveysj&'.A. 116 ; 2. 669. 
Infant Moi-tality: 

Attitude of Africans to, T.T. 368. 
Causes.; 

Carelessness, ignorancq, and supersti- 
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tion K. 212, 214; N.B. 607; Sey. 
936; T.T. 394; 2. 678. 

Circumcision K. 188. 

Climate Sw. 86. 

Congenital debility 2. 678. 
‘Convulsions’ 2. 677. 

Diarrhoea M. 883 ; N.R. 508-9 ; Ny. 
629. 

Diet Be. 80 ; K. 212, 214 ; N.B. 607-9 ; 
Ny. 626, 629 ; S^o. 86-7 ; T.T. 303- 
4; D. 300; 2. 677. 

Helminthic diseases T.T. 393 ; 2. 676. 
Housing K. 213; N.R. 507. 
Infanticide: Africa, 397; Rhinion, 
747. 

Influenza epidemic N.R. 608. 

Malaria K. 213; N.R. 508-9; Ny. 

628-9 ; Sw. 86 ; U. 304 ; 2. 678. 
Malnutrition of mothers K. 214. 
Measles N.R. 608. 

Midwifery, parturition, K. 219 ; Ny. 
626; 2. 677. 

Native medicine-men, medicines, T.T. 
394. 

Premature birth 2. 678. 

Respiratory diseases K. 212 ; N.R. 

609; Ny. 629; 2'.2'. 398-4. 

Sanitary conditions K. 214 ; N.B. 607 ; 

Ny. 629 ; Sw. 87. 

Smallpox Ny. 626; T.T. 393-4. 
SmnmarizedX. 212, 214; M. 883-4, 
899; N.B. 507-9; Ny. 626, 629; 
T T. 393—4 * 2 678 
Venereal diseases Be. 80; E.A. 393-6 ; 
N.R. 608-9; Ny. 611, 627; T.T. 
378, 382, 393 ; U. 304. 

Differential K. 184, 213; M. 818, 883; 
N.R. 607 ; 2. 679. 

Estimates (and guesses) Ba. 68, 71; 
Be. 80; E.A. 116, 119-20, 124; X. 
115, 123, 139, 188-9, 196, 212, 
214-16, 217-18, 220;N.B. 120, 408, 
507-9, 616-17; Ny. il7, 120, 682, 
602, 614, 616, 626-9, 636-6; 8w. 
86-7 ; T.T. 326, 363-6, 378-9, 302- 
6, 397, 399; U. 119-20, 304, 320; 
2. 116, 679, 682. 

Eight against X. 188; Ny. 629; U. 
304-6. 

Post-natal care, see under Infant Wel- 
fare Work. 

Bates: 

BaBed on informal records of Native 
Authorities N.B. 482-4, 496, 608, 
616, 606, 627. 

Based on questioning women about 
all their deceased infants Be. 46, 
80; E.A. 114; X. 116, 185, 188, 
212-13; N.R. 493, 507 ; Ny. 602-4, 
616, 617, 627 ; Sw. 46, 86; T.T. 392, 
394-5; 2. 116, 667^9, 678-9. 
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Computed from registered births and 
infant deaths K. 180, 184, 214; M. 
818, 86<4-5, 883; N.B. 619-20; 
Sey. 934, 936; T.T. 371, 393-6; U. 
112-13, 268-70, 286-7, 302, 304-6; 
Z. 667, 677-9. 

Estimated from age-composition of 
the population Ny. 626-8, 636. 
Inflated by hospitals, &c., in registra- 
tion area — by inclusion of deceased 
children over 1 year II.A. 116; K. 
214; N.R. 5QS -.Ny. 627; U. 306— 
by inclusion of deceased infants 
born elsewhere Z. 078 — ^by inclu- 
sion of still-births Ny. 627 — by 
incomplete birth registration K. 
180; T.T. 371; 078. 

Surveys Ba. 44-6, 80 ; 114-16 ; K. 

116, 183, 212-14; N.B. 493, 507; 
Ny. 003-4, 008, 616, 617, 627, 629; 
8w. 46, 86 ; T.T. 374, 392, 394-6 ; Z. 
114-16, 667-9, 678-9. 

Infant welfare work Ba. 67; K. 171; 
N.B. 480, 607; Ny. 021-2; Sw. 45, 
86 ; T.T. 396 ; U. 304. 

Infants : 

Age-Composition K. 166. 

Meaning of word Be. 31 ; K. 144, 166 ; 
N.R. 507; Ny. 531, 689-90, 603, 
616, 617, 627; T.T. 332, 334, 374, 
394; 17.207. 

Numbers Ba. 29, 66-6 ; Be. 31 ; X. 165 ; 
M. 817-18 ; Ny. 690-1 ; Sw. 29, 82 ; 
T.T. 332-4; Z. 666. 

Sex 5a. 29 ; K. 166 ; Ny. 691 ; Sw. 29 ; 

r.ir. 332, 334; 17. 284. 

Influenza Ba. 21 ; lie. 24; E.A. 118-19; 
K. 134, 201-2; M. 876; N.R. 608, 
611, 614 ; Ny . 619, 622, 633-4 ;Nei/. 
917; So. 648; Sw. 26; T.T. 326, 
381 ; U. 289, 296-6. 

Ingram.s, W. H., 704, 942. 

Intermittent fever M. 876. 

Irak, born in, K. 162 ; V. 260-1. 

Iraroba (tribe) T.T. 351. 

Irangi (tribe) T.T. 328, 351. 

Ireland, born in, 5a. 36-6, 38; K. 160; 
M. 800, 811-12 ; N.R. 476 ; Ny. 693, 
697-8; Sey. 924; Sw. 37, 42; T.T. 
357 ;U. 260. 

Iringa District T.T. 327, 341, 349. 
Iringa Pi’ovinoo T.T. 327, 341-2, 348. 
Irish Nationality T.T. 367. 

Irvine, T. W., 17, 91. ' 

‘Islands North of Madagascar’ M. 
886-6, 892. 

Isle of Man, born in, K. 160. 

Isoka District N.5. 430-1. 

Italian Somaliland, born in, K. 160, 162 ; 

: : a 

Italians T.T. 363, 366 ; U. 260-1. 


Italy: 

Born in, Ba. 36; K. 169-60, 102, 164; 
M. 811-12; N.R. 476; Ny. 693, 
698; Sey. 924; Siu. 37; T.T. .357; 
U. 260. 

Nationality K. 163-4; M. 813; N.R. 
477 ; Ny. 692, 697 ; Sey. 924 ; Sw. 
42 ; T.T. 364, 367-8. 

Jubaland ceded to, 14.5, 158. 

Jackson, Conuniasioner, 318. 

Jackson, Dr., 202. 

Jackson, E. M., 89. 

Jackson, Sir Wilfred F.dward, Governor, 
347, 356, 386. 

Jackson, Kev., 25. 

JadotvillB N.B. 467, 

Jalla, Adolf, 497. 

Jaluo (tribe) U. 245, 247. 

Jamaica, born in, U. 260. 

Jambangome Z. 666. 

James, Bev., 499. 

Japan, bom in, Ba. 36-0 ; K. 161-2 ; M. 

811 N.R. 476; U. 200-1. 

Japanese K. 167-8 ; Z. 664. 

Jardine, Mr., 397, 

Java, bom in, X. 162 ;M. 811. 

J avanese X. 167. 

Jeppe, Carl, 92. 

Jersey, bom in, M. 811-12. 

Jewish refugees M. 809 ; Ny. 692 ; T.T. 
366. See also under Europeans 
(Refugees). 

Jews N.R. 477. 

Jita T.T. 361. 

Johaimesburg, see under Transvaal, 
Johnston, Sir Harry, 100, 117, 119-22, 
189, 217, 236-8, 258, 270-7, 288, 
304, 313-14, 316-20, 560, 009, 
629-30, 688, 702-3. 

Johnstone, M. C., 876. 

Joint East African Board, 119. 

Jonasi Village Ny. 628. 

Jones, J. F., 698. 

Joubert, Gideon D., 16. 

Jubaland K. 146, 168. 

Justamond, J., 943. 

Justamont, Sr., 754. 

Kabale U. 244. 

Kabunduli Native Authority Ny. 616- 
17. 

Kacheliba X. 183. 

Kaepxjelin, Paul, 746, 748, 760-1, 942. 
Kaffirs Ba. 19 ; M. 793. 

Kafraria, 91. 

Kafue District, 441. 

Kafue Provineo N.R. 404, 418, 476, 494, 
604. 

Kagera river TI. 244, 247, 250. 

Kahama District T.T. 331-5, 340, 365-6, 
370-1, 379, 386, 394, 396. 
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Kahama (Sultanate T.T. 332-3, 370-1. 

Kakamega (tribe) U. 233. 

Kakitumba Bridge U. 243-5, 247-8, 
260. 

Kakitumba River U. 309. 

Kalabo District N.R. 406-6, 408, 424-6, 
429-30, 468, 486, 509. 

Kalahari Desert Be. 11, 26, 74. 

Kalamega K. 183. 

Kalomo District N.Ji. 404. 

Kamba (tribe) K. 192, 196, 216-17, 222, 
692. 

Kampala Township U. 263, 278. 

Kanye Mission Hospital Be. 73. 

Kanyenda Chief, Ny. 684. 

Kaonde-Lun'da Province N.R. 468. 

Kapiet Location K. 183. 

Kapsab(3t.K. 183. 

Kaptumo K. 183. 

Karachonyo Location. K. 134. 

Karagwo U. 237. 

Karamoja District E.A. 112; U. 240, 
262, 264, 266, 266-8, 271, 287, 293, 
297. 

Karonga District Ny. 530, 534, 664, 580, 
600-8, 016, 027, 636-7. 

Kasama District N.R. 498, 512, 616. 

Kasanshi Mine N.R. 420. 

Kasanvu labour levy, abolition of, U. 
241. 

Kasempa District N.R. 416, 473. 

Kasenipa Province N.R. 403-5, 417-18, 
423, 430, 476, 494. 

Kasulu District T.T. 340. 

Kasungu District N.R. 428 ; Ny. 632-4, 
643, 647, 666, 664, 568-i 580-1, 
686, 688, 614-16. 

Katanga Mines N.R. 442, 464-7, 471-2; 
Ny. 554. 

Katanga Mining Union N.R. 462. 

Katanga Province N.R. 453, 456-8. 

Kn tonga River U. 237. 

Katuli Native Authority Ny. 641. 

Kavirondo District K. 102, 116, 128, 
134, 149-60, 163-5, 185, 188-9, 192, 
207, 212, 217, 226, 237-8, 245. 

Kavirondo, migration from, to U., 247, 
291. 

Kawambwa District N.R. 428, 431, 461. 

KazAingula N.R. 440, 462. 

Kcate, Robert W., 914. 

Keinpenfelt, Admiral, 763, 767, 869. 

Kengeja Z. 666. 

Kenya, 37, 96-108, 110-13, 116, 121, 
‘126-230, 237-9, 246-7,269,261,291, 
300, 343-5, 364, 366, 506, 565, 593, 
597-8,609.634,811. 

Kenya Develoianent Comniitteo JI. 123, 

Kenya Land Oomniission, 102, 123, 
133-9, 142-3, 161-3, 156, 193, ; 

197-9. 20], 214, 216-18, 221-6. 

Kenyattii, .loiiio, l93-4e*692. 


Kerewe (tribe) T.T. 326, 361. 

Kericho District K. 183, 207. 

Kerugoya K. 208. 

Kgalagadi District Be. 77. 

Kgotla meetings, collection of mforma- 
tion on fertility Be. 46. 

Khama, Chief, 92. 

Kiambu District K. 134-5, 160, 193, 

198, 222-6. 

Kiambu Local Native Council K. 186-7. 
Kiambu Reserve K. 166. 

Kiambu Settled Area K. 161. 

Kiberege Division T.T. 329, 373, 380, 
394. 

Kibigori K. 183. 

Kibondo District T.T. 340, 346. 

Kibwezi K. 200; Famine Relief Camp, 

199. 

Kioliugu Division K. 134. 

Kiewiet, C. W. de, 18, 91. 

Kigezi District U. 249, 252, 256, 287-8, 
296-8, 303, 305. 

Kigoma District T.T. 326-7, 339-40, 
346, 389. 

Kigoma Province T.T. 342. 

Kikuyu (tribe) K. 122, 130, 186, 192-3, 
196-199, 216-17, 222, 224, 692. Sea 
also under Akikuyu. 

Kikuyu Central Association, 218. 
Kikuyu District K. 102, 149, 163, 166, 
196-9, 222-3, 226-6. 

Kikuyu Province K. 202. 

Kiltuyu Re.serve K. 128, 135, 201, 
223. 

Kikuyu Squatters in Tanganyika, 344. 
Kikuyuland, see under Kikuyu District. 
Kilimanjaro T.T. 392. 

Kilindini Harbour K. 166, 

Kilosa District T.T. 340, 454. 

KUwa District T.T. 327, 339, 387. 
Kimberley, see under CaiDe Colony. 
Kimberley, Earl of, 318, 070, 743, 783, 
801, 877. 

King’s African Rifles E.A. 108 ; Ny. 560 ; 
T.T. 347 ; U. 296. 

Kipandi, see under Registration of 
Natives. 

Kipini K. 183. 

Kirando T.T. 392-3. 

Kisii District K. 183, 207, 226. 

Kisiju T.T. 308-9. 

Kisiwani Z. 665. 

Kismayu Township K. 158, 182. 
KisoroH. 249.- 
KisumtiProvincoK. 144, 212. 

Kisitmu Township K. 171, 170, 182-6, 
190, 212. 

Kisumu-Londiani K. 150. 

Kiswahili language, 267, 331. 
KitaleK.183. 

Kitara, Kingdom of, CL 321. 

Kitgum District U. 295. 
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Kitui District K. 133-4, 136, 160, 163, 
192, 196-7, 222. 

Kitui To-wiisliip K. 182. 

Kitunda T.T. 329. 

Kitwe Compounds N.S. 504. 

Knapp, W. P., 198-9. 

Koani Z. 665. 

Koenig, Etienne, 937. 

Kcenig, M., Census Commissioner M., 
805-6, 938. 

Koioh river U. 290-1. 

Koja, Refugees of Second World War, 
U. 261. 

Koki D. 237. 

Kondoa District T.T. 340, 390-1. 
Kondoa-Irangi District T'.T. 326-9. 
Korogwe District T.T. 346, 388. 
Kota-Kota District Ny. 428, 533-4, 547, 
665, 664, 668-9, 680, 688, 604, 608, 
618. 

Kukwe (tribe) T.T. 348, 351. 

Kunda (tribe) N.B. 473. 

Kuria (tribe) T.T. 351. 

Kwiinba District T.T. 339-40. 

Kyagwe County U. 293. 

Kyaka U. 310. 

Kyaka Ferry U. 243-4, 247, 249-60. 
Kyambu Township K. 182. 

Kyslie, J., Census CommiasionorM., 743, 
801, 828. 

La Fontaine, Provincial Commissioner, 
226. 

Labouohere, 800, 802, 876, 881. 

Labour Census K. 162, 164; Ny. 544-5. 
Lagden, Sir Godfrey, 17, 20, 91. 

Lahaye, Jacob de, 746. 

Laildpia District K. 193. 
Laikipia-Samburu District K, 160. 

Lake Province T.T. 327, 340, 342-3, 346, 
371, 381, 383, 386-7, 389. 

Lamba (tribe) N.Ii. 500. 

Lambert, District Commissioner K. 133. 
Lambkin, F. J., 278. 

Lamu District i£. 134, 150, 157, 176. 
Lamu-Tanaland K. 142. 

Lane, M. C. R. W., Provincial Com- 
missioner, Nyeri, K. 200. 
Langenburg T.T. 327. 

Lango District U. 252, 269, 280, 287, 
293, 303, 305. 

Language habitually spoken at homo M. 
799. 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, 140, 238, 276, 

Lascars M. 767, 793-4. 

Latuka (tribe) D. 304. 

Latvia: 

Bom ill, M. 812 ; N.B. 476; Sw. 37. 
Nationality M. 813 ; Sw. 42 ; T.T. 368. 
Lawloy, Sir Arthur, 439-40. 

Lawrnnee, A. S." 703. 


Leakey, Dr., 188, 193, 196, 199, 216. 
Lealui N.B. 426-6, 440. 

Lebenya Ba. 16. 

Leclezio, Henri, 789. 

Ledger, C. K., 700. 

Lee, Dr., 280. 

L6f6vre, Colonel, 905. 

Legentil do la Barbinais, 747. 
Legitimated persons, re-registration of 
birth, K. 178 ; N.B. 492. 

Legour Island M. 889. 

Leguat, Francois, 746, 886, 942. 

Length of residence Ba. 38; K. 163; 

Nw. 42; D. 233, 261. 

Lenoir, 761. 

Leprosy E.A. 119; M. 890-1; Ny. 618, 
622-4; Sey. 910; T.T. 386; U. 
301-2; Z. 660. 

Leribo District Ba. 18-19, 59-63, 65-6, 
68, 70, 72. 

Lesage, Lieut., 908. 

Letsie, Chief, 19. 

Leubuscher, Charlotte, 344, 697. 

Leupe, P. A., 743-4, 942. 

Lewoy, Arthur W., 693. 

Leys, Dr. Norman, 187, 192, 194, 200-2, 
217-18, 692. 

Lialui N.B. 438. 

Liberated Africans, see under Slaves. 
Life, expectation of, E.A. 119, 124; Ny. 
687. 

Likoma Island Ny. 633. 
Likwenu-Kawmga-Namwera Road Ny. 
660. 

Lilongwe District Alj/. 633-4, 637-8, 647, 
665, 562, 664, 669, 680, 685, 688, 
615, 622, 637. 

Limbe Township Ny. 630, 536, 694, 621. 
Lindi District T.T. 326-7, 341-2, 349, 
389. 

Lindi Province T.T. 327, 342. 

Linfield, F. C., 633. 

Lithuania: 

Born in, Ba. 36; K. 160; N.B. 476; 

Nw. 37; i;. 260. 

Nationality jSma 42; T.T. 358. 
Liverpool, Earl of, 712-13, 761, 790-1, 
907. 

Livingstone N.B. 409, 423. 427. 429, 
460, 486-7, 498, 504, 506. 
Livingstone, David, 505. 

Liwondo District (Upper Sliiro) Ny. 634, 
651, 664, 580, 690, 604, 611, 627. 
Lobatsi Ho.spital Be. 73-4. 

Loch, Henry B., Marq^iess of Ripon, 41. 
Loewenthal, L. J. A., 299. 694. 

Logoli (tribe) K. 137. 

Lomagundi N.JB. 468. 

Londiani K. 183. 

Long, Dr. E. C., 66. 

Long Island Sey. 909-10, 912-13, 918- 
. .- 19 . ■, L. 
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Lonia Trichardt, migration to, from Ny., 
673. 

Lower Shire District Ny. 633, 538, 641, 
647-8, 655, 664, 566, 569, 685, 588, 
607, 615. 627, 630. 

Lozi (tribe) N.B. 497. 

Loziland N.R. 424. 

Liiangwa Province N.R. 418, 433, 476, 
494. 

Liiangwa Valley N.R. 516. 

Lnanshya N.R. 409, 504, 607. 

Luapula N.R. 431. 

Luba U. 319. 

Lnganda language U. 267. 

Lugard, F. D., 100, 120-2, 191-5, 236-7, 
268, 277-8, 304, 313, 316-19, 321, 
688. 696. 

Liigazi Sugar E.statos U. 247, 312. 

Luguru (tribe) T.T. 360-1. 

Luiri Goldfiolds N.R. 420. 

Lnmbwa District .K. 226. 

Lunda (tribe) N.R. 612. 

Lundazi District N.R. 403, 406-6, 427-8, 
431, 442, 462, 464, 468, 484-6. 

Lupa Goldfields N.R. 468-62, 467 ; Ny. 
648, 660, 663, 567, 670; T.T. 344, 
391. 

Lupiro T.T. 380. 

Lusaka District N.R. 429, 430. 

Lusaka Hospital N.R. 606. 

Lusaka Township N.R. 487, 504. 

Lushoto-Soni, accommodation for re- 
fugees T.T. 355 i centre for enemy 
aliens T.T.' 354:. 

Luvingu N.R. 498. 

Luxembubo : 

Born in, Ny. 598 ; V. 260. 

Nationality Ny. 697 ; T.T. 368. 

Luzira. camp for railway worker.?, U. 
307. 

Lytton, F. B„ 780, 880. 

Mu-Ala Dislrici. N.R. 499. 

McDermott, F. L., 692. 

Macdonald, J. H. L., 193, 236, 314, 316, 
319, 688, 694. 

Maofarlano, Chief Magistrate in Calcutta, 
796. 

Macgrogor, J. C., 91. 

MacGregor, Malcolm E., 878, 942. 

MciGj-cgor, Mr. (Assistant Engineer, 
Uganda Railway Construction), 
197. 

Machakos District /v. 133-4, 138, 160, 
221-2; Famino Belief Camp, 199; 
Township K. 182-3. 

Mnchona, sec nnUa' Absentees (Duration 
of Absence). 

Mackay, A. M., 121, 688, 

Mackay, Mr., 766. 

Maokintosli, Gatherino Winkworth, 700. 

McKisack, Audley, 69|i 


MacLellan Wilson (European Elected 
Member JL), 130. 

Macmillan, AUiater, 946. 

Macmillan, W. M., 21, 

Macquet, A., 753, 942. 

Maeviear, Dr., 70. 

Madagasoab: 

Bom in, K. 160, 162; Jkf. 764, 773, 776, 
811-12, 814, 894; Ny. 697; 6'ey. 
924; iSw. 37; U. 259, 261; ^1. 660. 
Fugitives from, Riunion 746-7, 753. 
Migration to. If. 777, 780, 792-3 ; S'e-i/. 
002, 917. 

Nationality M. 813. 

Slaves from E.A. 121; M. 725, 744-6, 
760, 763-4, 766, 767-8, 761, 764, 
771, 789, 791-2, 797, 887, 890, 892; 
Reunion 763 ; Sey. 908. 

Madeira, born in, K. 160 ; Ny. 693, 697-8. 
Madge, E. H., 906-7. 

Modi District U. 293. 

Madras, Asiatics from, M. 768. See also 
under Indians. 

Mafeteng District Ba. 18, 69-62, 66, 68. 
Mafia Island T.T. 326-7. 

Magadi Railway K. 200. 

Magharib District Z. 666. 

Magon, Rene, 902. 

Mahamba Hospital Sw. 83. 

Mahe. See under Seychelles, 

Town of, Sey. 912 ; Northern District of, 
Sey. 912 ; Southern District of, Sey. 
912. 

MahengeDistrict T.T. 326-7, 341. 
Mahenge Province T.T. 327, 341-2, 
Mainwaring, W. H., 119, 601. 

Mair, L. P., 231, 278, 317, 696. 
Maji-Ma,ji Rebellion T.T. 380, 399. 
Makalamabedi Be. 80. 

Makerere V. 263. 

Makondo tribe T.T. 361. 

Makunduchi Z. 666, 

Makwai, Chief, Ba. 16. 

Malagasy, see under Madagascar. 

Malaria Ba. 71; Be. 74-80; B.A. 119, 
386; K. 151, 189, 200-7; M. 780, 
783, 788, 819, 868, 876-9, 886, 899 ; 
N.R. 76, 505, 509, 511 ; Ny. 76, 613, 
618, 622-3, 626, 628-30 ; Sey. 917 ; 
Sw. 83-6; T.T. 381, 386, 393; U. 
296, 298-9, 304, 307, 309, 311, 316; 
Z. 671, 676, 680. See also under. 
Abortions, Europeans, Fertility, 
Ihfaht mortality, Mortality. 
Malavois, 904, 906, 006. 909. 

Malay States, Federated, born in, K. 
161. 

Malaya, Slaves from, M. 771, 890; Sey. 
908, 

Malayans M. 746, 757-8, 764, 776, 793, 
858. 

Maletsunyane Falls B». 22. 
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Malindi District K. 134, 150, 157. 
Malinyi T.T. 380. 

Malottbition : 

Incidence Ba. 69-71 ; Be. 74-9 ; E.A. 
119, 124; If. 200, 203-6, 208-12, 
300; M. &'!S-Q;N.R. 430, 501, 507, 
517; Ny. 621-3, 625-6, 636; Sw. 
83-6; T.T. 300, 344, 348, 365, 
388-92, 396, 399 ; V. 279, 298-301, 
308-13, 315-16; 676-7. 

Less before arrival of Europeans Ba. 
68; Be. 74-7; E.A. 119; If. 209; 
N.B. 601 ; Sm. 86. 

Second World War If. 208-10; T.T. 
391-2. 

See also under Children, Europeans, 
Fertility, Infant mortality. Mor- 
tality. 

Malta, born in. If. 160; ill. 811-12; Ny. 

693, 698 ; U. 260. 

Mangapwani District Z. 665. 

Mangwato tribe Be. 74. 

Manlcambila Ny. 584. 

Mankoya District N.B. 426-6, 430-1, 
483. 

Mantoux test, see under Tuberculosis 
incidence if. 

Manyoni District T.T. 339-40. 

Maragoli If. 209. 

Marchant, Chief Native Commissioner, 
If. 132. 

Marenga, Chief, 684. 

Margeot, 890. 

Margry, Pierre, 764-6, 793, 943. 
Marianne Island Sey. 918-19, 927. 
Marie-Louise Island Sey. 913, 918, 920. 
Marimba Ny. 626. 

Maroons, see tender Slaves, escajied. 
Marriage age Ba. 68 ; If. 222, 226 ; ill. 
835-6 ; N.R. 496 ; Ny. 682-6, 692, 
614; T.T. 374; U. 277. See also 
under Child marriage. Fertility 
(Early marriage). 

Marsabit If. 183. 

Marshall Hole, 438. 

Martin, Minnie, 31, 58, 91. 

Martin, Robert Montgomery, 767, 863, 
865-8, 936, 936, 943, 946. 
Martinique, born in, M. 812. 

Masai (tribe) E.A. 122; If. 189, 192-5, 
197, 214-16, 221 ; T.T. 344, 360-1 ; 
U. 233, 318. 

Masai District If. 138 ; T.T. 339. 

Masai Province if. 160,. 185, 189, 214, 
226. 

Masai Reserve If. 130, 207. 

Masailand K. 196, 205, 207 ; Ny. 650. 
Masaka District D. 241, 247, 262, 291, 
305, 309 ; Hospital, 310. 

Masasi r.T. 392. 

Masoarin, see Mnder Reunion, i . 
Maseru Ba. 11, 17, 24, 44, 68, 60, 66-7. 


Mashanjo (tribe) N.B. 429. 

Masho River N.B. 429. 

Mashonaland N.B. 439-40. 

Masindi U. 306. 

Maswa District T.T. 340, 345, 367, 387. 
Matabeleland N.B. 438-40, 442, 446. 
Matangatwani Z. 665. 

Matataiia, see. under Madagascar, Slaves 
from M. 

Mathora District If. 193. 

Mathew, Charles, 693. 

Mathews, Lloyd, 680. 

Mathiba, Chief, 11. 

Maudave, de, 766-7, 945. 

Maun Hospital Be. 79-80. 

Mauritifins If. 156-8 ; Ny, 596 ; Z. 664. 
Mauritius, 139, 707-900. 

Born in, Ba. 36, 38; If. 160, 162; M. 
764, 801-2, 806-6, 808-12, 894; 
N.B. 476; Ny. 597; Sey. 924; U. 
259, 261. 

Mawiko, migration to N.R., 425. 
Mazabuka N.B. 403, 497 ; Hospital, 507. 
Mazeras If. 183. 

Mazrui Rebellion If. 191. 

Mbabane Hospital Stu. 82-3. 

Mbabane, urban area Sw. 86. 

Mbale District U. 292-4. 

Mbarara U. 244, 309. 

Mbe If. 193. 

Mbeya District Ny. 667 ; T.T. 327. 
Mbogwe Sultanate T.T. 332-3, 371. 
Mbulu District T.T. 379. 

Mbulu Province T.T. 348. 

Mbulu tribe T.T. 351. 

Mbwana Native Authority Ny. 616-17. 
Measles M. 879, 899 ; N.B. 608. 
Medical and Sanitary Services: 

Cost If. 619; N.B. 619 ; Ny. 619; T.T. 

619; ri. 619; 15. 619. 

Inadequate : 

for Africans in particular Ba. 66-8 ; 
Be. 73-4; E.A. 119, 381; If. 199- 
200, 202, 204-6; N.ie. 601, 604-7; 
Ny. 619-22; So. U.8;Sio. 82; T.T. 
381-6; U. 301, 312. 
for fight against special diseases Ba. 
63, 67; Be. 80; If. 189, 206-8, 212; 
N.R. 500, 605; M. 878; Ny. 621, 
623 ; T.T. 381-2, 386 ; U. 279, 295. 
Hospitals Ba. 66-8 ; Be. 73 ; N.B. 
505-7; Ny. 619-22; Sw. 82-3; 
T.T. 381-6; 17. 301-2. 
in general E.A. 119; ill. 877; Ny. 

620; Sw. 82; T.T. 381-6. 

Medical Ofiicors, numerically, Ba. 63, 
67-8, 71; K. 172, 200, 202-6 ; ALP. 
605-6; Ny. 619-22 ; 'So. 648; Sw. 
82; T.T. 382-5; XJ. 295, 301. 

See also under Diseases, Knowledge of 
incideuee. 

Increasing noecfe,A.ii. 606-7 ; Ny. 620. 
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Medical and Sanitary Services {cont.) 

Vabiations : 

Changes between World Wars Ba. 
67-8; Be. 73-4; E.A. 123; K. 189, 
206; N.R. 506; Ny. 619; Sw. 83; 

T. T. 382-3, 399. 

Expansion before the First World 
War Ba. 66-7 ; E.A. 123 ; Ny. 619 ; 

U. 301. 

Boductions in First World War U. 295. 
Reductions in Second World War K. 
206; N.R. 600, 600-7, 620; T.T. 
383-6 ; t/. 290. 

Meldrum, Charles, 766, 766, 774-6, 778, 
781-3, 787, 863, 866-8, 868, 873, 
876, 879; 899, 933, 943. 
l\i'('ngo District U. 234, 252-4, 279, 286, 
291-6, 302, 306, 310. 
Ho,spitalJ4\y4. 119. 

Merama Hill V. 244, 309. 

Merker, M., 189, 196, 214, 692. 

Meru District X. 142, 160, 183, 188. 
Mervilie, Count de la, 767. 

Messina, migration to, from Ny. 563, 
673, 677. 

Mexico, born in, K. 161 ; U. 260. 
Midwives K. 180, 219 ; Ny. 613. 
Migeant Labouebes: 
from Ba. to Union of South Africa, 
17-22, 26-8, 69, 62-3, 68-70, 73. 
from Be. to Union of South Africa, 
24-6, 73, 76, 78-9, 402, 467, 470, 
616. 

from Belgian Congo to N.R., 432-3, 
436 ; to U., 241-2, 245-60, 311. 
from K. to U., 245-7. 
from N.R., 344, 407-8, 416-18, 424-5, 
437-74, 601, 612-17, 649-60, 666; 
to Belgian Congo, 442, 448, 460-63, 
466, 468-9, 471-3; to German East 
Africa, 442 ; to Ny. 461, 463-4, 
468, 647 ; to S.R. 430, 432, 438-69, 
471-4, 613-16, 566; to South West 
Africa, 463-6, 457; to T.T. 344, 

442, 448, 450, 452-63, 465, 467-9, 
471 ; to Union of South Africa, 437- 
8, 440-2, 460, 463, 466, 467-62, 
466-73, 515. 

from Ny., 344, 431-7, 443, 457, 460-1, 
463, 405, 470, 473, 513-16, 536, 543, 
649-81, 687-9, 691-2, 611, 613, 
617-19, 626-6, 633, 636-7; to 
Belgian Congo, 467, 660, 654-6, 667, 
663, 500, 669-72; to K. BBS; to 
N.R. 431-7, 640-50, 657, 859, 663, 
666 -7, 569-73, 675-9, 681; to 
Portuguese East Africa, 660, 652, 
654 -5, '667, 563, 666, 689-72, 576-8, 
581 ; to Southern Rhodesia, 432; 

443, 613-14, 643, 640, 660-79, 681, 
611 ; to T.T., 344, 461, 548, 650, 666, 
567, 560, 663, 665-47, 669-79, 681, 


Migeant Labouebes (coni.) 

613, 625 ; to Union of South Africa, 
470, 616, 660-4, 667, 660-6, 569-79, 
681, 611, 619. 

from Portuguese East Africa to N.R,, 
426, 431-3, 436 ; to Ny., 539-49 ; to 

T. T., 344. 

from Portuguese West Africa to N.B., 
425-6, 431-3, 436-7, 467. 
from Reunion to M., 766. 
from Ruanda-Urundi to German East 
Africa, 241 ; to T.T., 241, 343-4; to 

U. , 241-50, 26.3, 307-13. 

from Southern Rhodesia to N.R., 433. 
from Sudan to U., 245, 247, 250. 
from Sw., 26, 83-4; to Transvaal, 26, 
84; to Union of South Africa, 34, 
83-4. 

from T.T.U} K., 140-2, 151-2, 343-6; 
to N.R., 346, 433, 436 ; to V., 241-7, 
249-60, 310, 345 ; to Union of South 
Africa, 346; to Z., 343-5. 
from U. to K., 140-2, 161-2, 246. 
Health, from Ba., 69, 62-3, 68-71, 73; 
from Be., 73, 78-9 ; from N.R., 440, 
464, 401-2, 470; from Ny., B50, 
577-8, 626 ; from Sw., 83-4 ; in T.T., 
344; in U., 249, 307-13. 

Mortality, in Ba., 70; from N.R., 440, 
442, 448, 462, 613-16; from Ny., 

614, 661 ; in T.T., 344 ; in U., 307-8, 
311. Seealso trnder Absentees, Migra- 
tion, internal. 

Migration, internal, Ba. 61-2; K. 136, 
149, 153, 192, 196, 205-6, 209, 217, 
219, 222, 225 ; N.R. 404-6, 423, 428, 
432, 450, 460, 474; Ny. B21, 643-6, 
649, 666, 672, 681, 689, 611, 617, 
636-7 ; Sw. 83-4 ; T.T. 328, 333-4, 
344^6, 348, 396; U. 232, 234-6, 
241-2, 246-7, 280, 307, 310, 315-16. 
iSfce also Mnder Birthplace. 

MUbert, M. J., 712-13, 758, 760-1, 764, 
943. 

Military: 

AeBIOAN: 

Conscription 'T.T. 346; U. 248, 260. 
Health Ba. 71 ; X. 206, 208, 210, 212 ; 

Ny. 611; I'.T. 340, 386. 

Numbers X. 200, 206; M. 766; Ny. 
550, 611 ; Sey. 904 ; ;So. 641 ; Sw. 26 ; 
if.y. 347, .386; U, 318-19. 

World War, Fimt, X. A . 1 1 8 ; Ny . 6 1 1 , 
619; y.r. 346-6; 17. 296. 

World War, Second, Ba. 71 ; Be. 25 ; 
M. 807; N.R. 469-70; Ny. 470, 
674-80; T.a’. 346-7, 380. 

European: Ba. 69 ; X. 206 ; M. 744-6, 
747-61, 766-8, 761, 764-5, 769, 773, 
777-9, 784, 809, 873; Ny. 696; 

. T.T. UB, HBBsSey. 903-4, 906; U. 
260, 318. Bee aZso lender Europeans. 
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Milligan, S., 699. 

Milboii, Sir William, Administrator of 
Southern Rhodesia, 441. 

Mine Labourers, from Ba., 18-19, 21-2, 
24, 69, 02-4, 69-70, 73 ; from Be., 
24, 73, 76-9 ; from N.B., 344, 437- 
74; from Ny., 344, 432-7, 441, 473, 
613-13, 648, 650-79, 619 ; from iSfw., 
24, 83-6; from P.T., 343, 345, 353, 
433, 464; in K., 346; in JV.JB., 423, 
426, 429, 431-7, 445, 463, 465, 
400-1, 409, 471, 602-3, 600-7, 
609-12, 61.5, 649, 667, 669, 667; in 
P.T., 344, 391, 467-62, 467, 548, 
660, 663, 667, 670-1, 577; in U., 
309. 

Minor Dopendonoies, slaves transferred 
to, from M., 792, 

Misalo N.B. 462. 

Miscarriages, see under Abortions. 

Missionaries Ba. 10-11, 67, 70; Be. 40, 
73, 78; B.A. 381; JC 129-30, 183, 
196-201, 213, 216-17, 226; N.B. 
438, 441, 464, 469, 497-9, 601, 604- 
6; Ny. 660, 663, 694, 601-2, 608, 
611-12, 619-20, 624, 627; Sw. 41, 
82-3 ; T.T. 360, 364r-6, 383-4, 387, 
394; U. 116, 118-19, 233-6, 268, 
270-8, 302, 304, 314, 317. 

Mitchell, J. P., 299. 

Mitchell, P. E., 392. 

Mjengi, Sub-chief Ubulu District, 'J'.T. 
379. 

Mkalama District T.T. 340, 386. 

Mkanda, Chief, Ny. 684. 

Mkoani District Z. 666. 

Mkokotoni District Z. 600, 665, 668-9, 
072. 

Mlcuslii District N.B. 497. 

Mlanja District Ny. 633, 637, 540-1, 
545-8, 551, 555, 584, 580, 583-6. 
588, 690, 608, 615, 627, 630, 637. 

Mlanje Tea Estates Ny. 646-6, 648. 

Mlolo Village Ny. 628. 

Mlongeni Ny. 684. 

Mlowe Ny. 684. 

Moclmana Be. 78. 

Modderfontein, emigration of Nyasaland 
Natives to, 663. 

Mofu T.T. 380. 

Moliales Hoek Ba. 61, 63. 

Mohammedans M. 807-8 ; Ny. 626, 628 ; 
N. 259; Z. 664. Marriage according 
to Mohammedan law (7. 231. 

Mokliameledi, Chief, Ba. 17. 

Mombasa: 

Asiatics, 228. 

Census, 96, 126-7, 132, 161, 166, 339. 

Compulsory births and deaths registra- 
tion, 171, 176, 179. 

Emigration from Mombasa to Tangan- 
yika, 344. * 


Mombasa (cont.) 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants, 

149. 

Native birth-rate, 187-8. 

Notification of deaths, 182-4, 190. 
Population density, 160. 

Registration of Natives, 142. 
Momberas District Ny. 533, 639, 666, 
686, 688, 614-16, 631. 

Mondon, 906. 

Mongu District Ny. 468 ; Hospital, 606-7. 
Mongu-Lealui District N.B. 408, 426-6, 
430. 

Montgomery, H. R., 690. 

Monyake, Chief, Ba. 16. 

Mopedi, Chief, Bo. 16. 

Moran (Warriors) K. 189. 

Morgan, Dr., 46. 

Morija Ba. 70. 

Morogoro District T.T, 327, 340, 343-4, 
391, 454; centre for enemy aliens, 
354. 

Morosi rebellion Ba. 18. 

Morphey, Corneille Nicolas, 902, 903. 
Mortality: 

CAxrSE.s : 

Accidents I£. 202. 

Alcoholism Sw. 25. 

Beriberi M. 879, 881, 899; Bay. 936. 
Blackwater fever N.B. 520. 

Bombay fever ikf. 881. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis J£. 202 ; 

T. T. 386-7 ; U. 296-7. 

Cholera M. 874-6, 879-81 ; Z. 076. 
Diarrhoea JMT. 875; T.T. 391. 
Dysentery M. 879, 899 ; U. 296-7, 

307-8, 316. 

Epidemic distempers ill. 790. 
Eurojpean oivilizatioti, impact, jS7.*4. 

118-19, 397; N. 199, 202, 217-18. 
Helminthic diseases Ny. 623. 
Homicide K. 221 ; Ny. 622, 630 ; U. 
314-17. 

Influenza Ba. 21 ; Be. 24 ;N./1. 118-19 ; 
if. 201-2; Hi. 876; Ny. 619, '033-4; 
Bey. 917 ; Bo. 648 ; Bw. 2li ; T.T. 320, 
381 ; U. 239, 296-6. 

Intermittent fever M. 876. 

Malaria Be. 77, 80 ; K. 200 ; 31. 876-8, 
899; N.B. 511, 620; Ny. 618, 623; 
Bw. 83, 88; T.T. 386; CJ. 296; Z. 
680. 

Malnutrition (and starvation) E.A. 
118, 122-3; K. 190, 193-201, 208, 
210, 216-17, 221 ; iVi. 873 ; N.B. 601, 
509 ; Ny. 622, 632 ; Beij. 936 ; T.T. 
326, 381, 390-2, 396, 399; U. 239, 
288, 296, 314-17, 319-21. 

Measles Jf. 899. 

Plague Be. 80 ; if. 199, 204 ; Hi. 875-6 ; 

U. 294-6, 302, 315-16 ; Z. 680. 
Recording Be. 62; E.A. Ill; K. 
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Mortality (cont.) 

Ill, 172, 177, 187 ;M. 846-7 ;N.E. 
Ill, 491-3, 611-12, 619; Ny. Ill, 
610; So. Ill, 646, 647; Sw. 64^5, 
67; T.T. Ill, 377; U. Ill, 276; Z. 
Ill, 667. 

Respiratory diseases K. 203-3; Ny. 
623. 

Slave-rakLs E.A. 118, 121; K. 190-2, 
194, 215; Ni/. 632; U. 296, 314. 
Sleeping -.sickness Be. 79-80; E.A. 
118, 123; K. 199, 216; N.R. 501; 
T.T. 333, 370, 386, 399; U. 289-92, 
296, 320-2. 

Smallpox E.A. 122-3 ; K. 196-8, 204, 
216 ; M: 769, 873-4, 879, 881 ; N.R. 
601; Ny. 618; So. 648; U. 289, 
296-6, 316-16; X 670, 680. 

Syphilis U. 296. 

Tuberculosis Ba. 71 ; Jf. 203 ; Sey. 936 ; 
Z. 670, 679-80. 

Typhus fhvor Ba. 16, 70-1 ; M. 899. 
Urbanization K. 202. 

Wars Ba. 16; E.A. 118, 120, 122-3; 
K. 190, 192-4, 201-2, 216-17, 221; 
N.R. 601 ; Ny. 619, 630, 632-3 ; So. 
648 ; T.T. 326, 396-7 ; U. 120, 263, 
288, 296, 314-20. 

Sea also under Cholera, Olinaato, 
.Infant mortality (Congenital de- 
bility, ‘ Convulsions ’, Tetanus), Re- 
lapsing fever. 

Estimates (and guesses) E.A. 114-15, 
118-19, 124; K. 123, 141-3, 173, 
187, 190, 200, 203, 210, 214-16, 
220-1, 224; M. 776, 873-4, 876; 
N.R. 403, 617; Ny. 612. 

General position E.A. 118-19, 122; 
K. 190-1, 200-3; M. 873, 876-77, 
879--82, 884-6, 899; N.R. 509-10, 
616-16; Ny. 622; So. 648; Say. 
936-6; T.2'’. 381; U. 295-6, 303; 
Z. 680. 

See cdso iinder Europeans, Housing, 
Indians, Migrant Labourers, Mili- 
tary, Officials, Slaves, Syrians. 
Mo.shesh, Paramount Chief, Ba. 16-17. 
■Mo.shi District T.T. 327, 389, 343, 392. | 
Mosuto (tribe) Ba. 44, 68, 6.6, 69. 

Motto, D. de .La, 756, 944. 

Mount Elgon U. 238. 

M;oy.alo K. 183. 

Moyerii Be. 01. 

Moycnno .Island Sey. 909, 918-19. 
.Moyne, Lord, 203, 221, 691. 

Mozambique, 0 ; born in, AI. 764; immi- 
grants from, N.R. 426 ; slaves from, 
AI. 72.6, 753, 755, 761, 764, 771, 789, 
890, 892, 903 ; Scy. 908. 

Mpaso Ny. 628. 

M’peseni (Fort Jameson) N.B. 439^40. 
Mpika District N.R. 4Qjt, 498. 
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Mponda Village Ny. 536. 

Mporokoso District N.R. 431, 472. 
Mpwapwa District T.T. 340. 

MsaJala Sultanate T.T. 332, 371. 
Msambweni medical centre J£. 143, 186. 
Mubende District V. 262, 280, 285, 302, 
306. 

Mufulira Mine N.R. 420, 607, 609, 611; 

Township N.R. 409, 423, 504. 
Muhoroni K. 183. 

Mulago Ho.spital U. 263, 301, 307-8, 310. 
'Mulattoes’ M. 768. 

Mumbwa District N.R. 460, 497. 

Mumias K. 183. 

Mmidy, Lieut., 316. 

Munyaiuanda (tribe) U. 312. 

Muro (tribe) U. 233. 

Mmray, Sir George, 800. 

Murray, S. S., 701, 703. 

Musoma District T.T. 340, 346. 
Muthaiga K. 183. 

Muwazi, E. M. K., 300, 696. 

Muyombe division N.R. 430. 

Mwanza T.T. 327, 340, 342, 345, 349, 
367,371,385, 391. 

Mwaso Native Authority Ny. 543. 
Mwenewenya Ny. 632. 

Mwenzo Ny. 660. 

Mwera District Z. 660-1, 669, 674. 
Mwora tribe T.T. 350-1. 
Mweru-Luapula Province N.2^. 418, 442, 
466-6, 476, 494. 

Mwinilunga District N.R. 406, 428-9, 
473, 486, 612. 

Mwirasandu-Nsongezi-Kagera Port Road 
Construction JJ. 307. 

Mylius, Registrar of Slaves, 791. 

Mzimba District N.R. 428 ; Ny. 634, 548, 
647, 664-5, 568-9, 680, 688, 604. 

Naibobi: 

Asiatics, 169, 228. 

Births and deaths registration, 171. 
Census, 96, 120-7, 129, 132. 

Death notification, 179, 181-3, 190. 
Estimate of population, 161. 
Europeans, 146. 

Famine Relief Camps, 199. 

Housing, 210-11. 

Malaria, 206. 

Mortality, 198. 

Popidation density, 160- 
Registration certificates for Natives, 
... 142. , 

Repatriation of Natives, 209. 

Vital statistics, 184. 

Naivasha District K. 150; Province K. 
144. . 

Nakaranga C7. 236, 314. 

Nakuru District /f. 160. 

Namwala District N.R. 404, 497-9. 
Nandi District K. 160, *226. 
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Nartdi Plateau E.A. 100. 

Naayuld K. 183. 

Natal, 90. 

Census, 90. 

Migration to and from Natal Ba. 17, 19. 
See also under Union of South Africa. 
Nationality Be.i. 27; M. 813-14, 895; 
Sey. 922, 924, See also under 
Asiatics, Birth and Death Registra- 
tion (Forms), Chinese, Coloured, 
Enumeration (Forms), Em'opeans, 
Indians, Non-Africans, and 
countries. 

Native Kings : Kabarega of Unyoro XJ. 
316-18, 694; Karema of Buganda 
TJ. 316; Kiwewa of Buganda XJ. 
316 ; Lewahikn of Barotseland N.B. 
438; Mutesa of Buganda XJ. 120, 
313-14, 316-17; Mwanga of Bu- 
ganda 316-16; Prempeh of Ashanti 
Sey. 922 ; Suna of Bugairda XJ. 304. 
Native medicine-men and medicines Ba. 

67 ; Sw. 81-2 ; T.T. 394. 

Native Reserves Commission Ny. 613, 
629. 

Native Welfare Committee Ny. 641, 649, 
629, 636. 

Natives, definition N.B. 487 ; South 
Africa High Commission Terri- 
tories, 34. 

Natural morease Ba. 17-22, 69, 66, 72, 
81 ; Be. 74, 81 ; E.A. 120-4, 396-7 ; 
K. 123-4, 195, 216-27 ; If. 782, 885 ; 
N.R. 407, 474, 515-17; Ny. 117. 
123, 643, 600, 611, 628, 630-8; Sey. 
921; So. 648-9; Sw. 26, 87; T.T. 
326, 328, 334, 343, 366, 369, 379, 
396-9 ; XJ. 232, 234-6, 240, 266, 271, 
302, 317, 319-22, 396; Z. 651-2, 
670-2, 681-6. 

Ntiwambwelo Village N.’R. 499. 
Nazarene Mission Sw. 83. 

Nchwiga Mine N.B. 420, 423, 511. 
Nclieu District Ny. 633-4, 547-8, 651, 
664, 509, 680, 688, 606, 614-15. 
Ndanda Mission T.T. 387. 

Ndii, Fmnino Roliof Camp. K. 199. 
Ndola District N.B. 403-4, 416, 419, 
429, 465, 466-7, 612; Government 
Hospital for Natives N.B. 506. 
Ndolage Mission Hospital T.T. 383. 
Neoker, Jacques, 758, 943. 

Neno Ny. 634, 580. 

Net reproduction rate M. 886 ; T.T. 399. 
New Zealiuid, born in, Ba. 36-6 ; K. 161 ; 

N.B. 476; Ny. 593, 698; XJ. 260. 
New Zealanders T.T. 357. 

Nenvcastle, Duke of, 736, 742, 800, 876. 
Newcome, Henry, 903, 905. 
Newfoundland, bom in. Bet. 36-6, 38; 

K. 161;N.K. 470. 

Newsholmo, Sir Arthur, 152-3, 692. 


Newton, George, 844, 943. 

Ngainbo, see under Zanzibar Town. 
Ngami, Lake, Bo. 26, 80. 

Ngamiland Be. 11, 79-80. 

Ngara Subdivision T.T. 330. 

Ngindo tribe T.T. 361. 

Ngogwa Sultanate T.T. 332, 371. 

Ngong if. 130. 

Ngoni tribe N.B. 473; Ny. 588, 602, 
613-16; T.T. 361. 

NguruNy. 537-41, 643, 646- 8, 616, 635. 
Nguru Hills T.T. 343. 

Nicaraguan nationality T.T. 368. 
Nicolay, Sir William, Governor 31. 732, 
792, 794-6, 842, 881, 940, 
Nieuwland, Jacobus von,' Commander 
3L 745. 

Nile District XJ. 289. 

Nile Province XJ. 238, 319. 

Nilotios XJ. 298. 

Nimule District XJ. 253. 

Nkana Mine N.B. 409, 420, 423, 602, 
504, 507, 611. 

Nkonde tribe Ny. 638, 612, 016. 
Non-Africans: 

Age-composition Ba. 39; E.A. 106, 
108; if. 106, 165-8 ; N.B. 106, 478; 
Ny. 108, 108, 694-6, 698-9 ; So. 106, 
642-3 ; Sw. 39, 42 ; T.T. 106, 369- 
62 ; V. 106, 262-4. 

Arrivals and departures Z. 666. 

BiitTH AND Death RBaiso.'BATiON: 
Compulsory, Be. 43, 60-2; E.A. 110, 
112; Qmnan East Africa, 376; if. 
110, 112, 170, 174, 177, 228-9; 
N.B. 110, 112, 489, 491; Ny. 110, 
112, 609-10, 038-9; Sw. 62-7; 
T.T. 110, 112, 304, 376-0, 400; XJ. 
110, 112, 272-6, 322; iJ. 110, 112. 
Defective B. A. 112; if. 170-1, 179- 
80, 227-9; N.B. 112; Ny. 038-9; 
T.T. 378, 399-401 ; U. 323-4. 
Legislation Be. 43, 46-62 ; German, 
East Africa, 376; Jf. 170, 176-7, 
272 ; N.B. 489 ; Ny. 609 ; Bza.' 62-7 ; 
T.T. 363, 376-7 ; U. 272-6. 
Voluntary Be. 43; if. 170, 228; Ny. 

609 ; Sw. 62 ; T.T. 377, 399. 
Birthplace Ba. 36-6, 38; E.A. 103; K. 
103, 166-83 ; N.B. 476-7 ; Sw. 42 ; 
T.T. 103, 366-7; U. 103, 269-61, 
264. 

Births Ny. 638 ; U. 323 ; Z. 684. 

Census, .special provisions for, Ba. 

13-14; Be. 13-14; N.B. 412-14; 

: Sw. 13-14, 

Children Ba. 39 ; E.A. 100, 108 ; ,/f. lOii, 
166, 168; N.B. 106, 478; Ny. 106, 
108, 694-5, 698-9; Sw. 39; T.T. 
106, 369-62; U. 106, 262, 264. 
Conjugal condition E.A. 107-8 ; if. 107, 
166-8, noF/vLB. 107 ; Ny. 107, 596, 
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Non-Africans {com.) 

599; 8o. 108, 642-3; Sw. 43; T.T. 
107, 360-2; V. 107, 262, 266. 
Deaths Ny. 638 ; T.T. 400; U. 323; Z. 
684. 

Definition Ny. 632, 596 ; South Africa 
High Commission Territories, 34-6 ; 
T.T. 336, 376; X 650-1. 

Length of residence K. 163, 261 ; N.R. 
477; U. 261. 

Nationality Ba. 38; E.A. 103; K. 
163-4; N.B.. 477-8; Ny. 597; T.T. 
357 ; U. 261, 204. 

Numbers Ba. 23, 35; Be. 23, 40; E.A. 
101; K. 104-5, 144, 147-50, 156; 
N.B. 10,4-5, 416, 475, 478; Ny. 
104-5, 632-0, 592-9; So. 104-6, 
641-2 ; Sw. 23 ; T.T. 104-6, 339-41, 
343, 345, 347, 362-3, 366-62; U. 
104-6, 233, 250-2, 259-64 651-2, 

664-6, 680-2, 686. 

Sox Ba. 23, 38-9; Be. 23, 41; E.A. 
106-7 ; K. 106-7, 104-8 ; N.R. 106- 
7, 478; Ny. 100-7, 636, 596, .599; 
So. 100, 642 ; Sw. 23, 39, 42 ; T.T. 
106-7, 368, 300-2; D. 106-7, 262-4; 
Z. 106, 664-5. 

See also under Asiatics, Coloured, 
Europeans. 

Non-Natives, see under Non-Africans. 
North Island Sey. 913, 918, 920. 

North Borneo, born in, K. 167. 

Nortli Cousin Island Sey. 927. 
North-East Shinyanga District T.T. 393. 
North-Eastern Bhodesia, 96, 110, 121, 
402, 410, 41‘1-16, 417, 419, 439, 
441-2, 471, 482, 488-9, 620, 630-2. 
Noz’th Kavirondo District K. 136-7, 142, 
160, 163, 155-0, 186. 

North Mara District T.T. 386. 

North Nyaaa District Ny. 533, 647, 665, 
664^5, 607-9, 688-9, 602, 607-8, 
613, 615-16, 629. 

Nortl) Nyeri K. 160. 

Nortii Bwaka Beservo N.R. 428. 
North-West Kahaina T.T. 393. 

North- We.st Bunsewc T.T. 393. 
Nortli-Western Bhodesia, 96, 110, 402, 
410, 416, 419, 439, 441-2, 488-9. 
Northern Angoniland Ny. 031. 
Northern Frontier District (Kenya), 
129-30,149-60. 

Northern Frontier Province (Kenya), 
138, 142. 

Northern Ireland, see under Ireland, 
Northern Province (Northern Bhodesia), 
427-8, 430-1, 468, 400-1, 466, 468, 
498, 

Northern Provmce (Nyasaland), 627, 
632-8, 643, 546, 648, 654-6, 561, 
688-70, 680-3, 686, 587-91, 600, 
604, 624, 635. 
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Northern Province (Tanganyika), 327, 
342-4, 379, 386-7, 392. 

Northern Province (Uganda), 246, 262, 
264, 256-8, 269-70, 280-1, 287, 295, 
302-3, 305-6, 

Northern Bhodesia, 96, 07-108, 110-13, 
120, 125, 160-2, 269, 344, 346, 
402-621, 637, 649-60, 667, 550, 603, 
606-7, 669-73, 676-9, 681, 593, 
697-8, 631. 

Northern Turkana K. 146. 

Norway: 

Born in, K. 160; M. 812, 894; N.R. 

476 ; Sey. 924 ; Sw. 37 ; U. 260. 
Nationality Sey. 924; Sw. 42; T.T, 
358. 

Ntakataka. See, under Missionaries Ny. 
Ntaote Hospital Ba. 87. 

Nwazi K. 192. 

Nyabeya, Befugees of Second World War , 
U. 251. 

Nyaihangiro (tribe) T.T. 361. 

Nyakyusa (tribe) T.T. 351, 381. 
Nyamwezi (tribe) T.T. 326, 348-9, 361. 
Nyanja (tribe) Ny. 615. 

Nyanza Province K. 149-60, 170, 186, 

9no 9nQ 

Nynsa (tribe) T.T. 351. 

Nyasa District N.R. 441. 

Nyasa Lake K. 191. 

Nyasaland, 37, 76, 05, 97-102, 104-8, 
110-13, 116-17, 120-1, 123, 160, 
162, 191, 233, 269, 344, 406-6, 424, 
426-37, 443, 467, 460-1, 463, 466, 
468-70, 473, 476, 613-16, 622-639, 
641-2. 

Nyaturu (tribe) T.T. 361. 

Nyawa (Oliiefdom of) T.T. 387, 303. 
Nyeri District K. 133-6, 183, 188, 200, 
223. 

Nyeri Beserve IC. 166. 

Nyika Plateau Ny. 613. 
de Nyon, Governor, M. 748-60. 

Nzega Clinic T.T. 396. 

Nzega District T.T. 340, 387. 

Oceania, born in, E.A. 104; K. 164; 

M. 809-10; Bey. 924. 

Officials, Eurofban : 

Mortality Ba. 88 ; E.A. 126 ; K. 227-8 ; 

N. R. 620-1 ; Ny. 639 ; So. 645, 049 ; 
Sw. 88 ; T.T. 400 ; U. 324 ; Z. 686. 

Numbers Ba. 88; E.A. 108-9; if. 109, 
228 ; iK. 744-6, 749-61, 765; N.R. 
421, 481, 521; Ny. 59.3-6, 6.39; So. 
99, 641-3; Sio. 88 ; T.T. WO, 363, 
362, 400; U. 264, 324; Z. 100, 666, 
686 . 

See also under Europeans, Medical and 
sanitary services. 

OU Islands M. 886. 

Okavango Delta Be. 26v, 
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Old Rhinyanga, ctintre for enemy aliens, 
T.T'. 364. 

Oldeani, centre for enemy aliens, 'T.T. 
364. 

Oman, born in, K. 167. 

Orange Free State : 

Venereal disease brought to, Ba. 69. 
War with, Ba. 16-17. 

See also under Union of South Africa. 
Orange River Colony Ba. 20, 32, 35. 
Orde Browne, G. St'. J., 246, 247, 343-4, 
385, 388, 392, 426, 437, 450, 463-4, 
468, 470, 473, 601, 514, 617, 687, 
700, 939. 

Origin, eoimtry of, K. 161-2 ; M. 799- 
801, 814; N.B. 409, 432-4, 436-7, 
474; U. 263. 

Ortnshy-Gore, Mr., 396. 

Orpen, J. M., 18, 91. 

Orr, J.B., 20l, 214, 691. 

Orry de Fulvy, 763. 

Orts, M., 397. 

O’Shea, T. J., European Elected Member, 
K. 128, 217-18. 

Overpopulation Ba. 71 ; K. 223-4, 
226-7; Jkf. 787, 877; N.R. 425-8; 
Ny. 633-4, 638-42, 646, 626, 637; 
Bdunion 747; Rwnda-Vnmdi, 24:1, 
344; T.T. 342-3; V. 262. 

Owen, 290. 

Page, Mr., 474. 

Palestine, bom in, Ba. 38; E.A. 103; 

X. 161-2 ;N.E. 476. 

Pamplemoxisses District M. 730. 
Pangani District T.T. ^21, 367, 386. 
Pangani Village iC. 211. 
de Parat, Antoine, Governor of Reunion, 
746. 

Parc (tribe) T.T. 361. 

Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, 
11, 497. 

Parish, John, 944. 

Paroo, Mr., 181. 

Parsee, itf. 807 ; 8iu. 34; Z. 664. 
Partridge, T. M., 661. 

Paterson, Dr. A. R., 198, 221. 

Patterson, John (East Africa Scottish 
Mission), 197, 199. 

Pearce, Major F. B., 703. 

Pease, District Commissioner, Nyeri K., 
223. 

Pomha (Z.), 660-1, 666-7, 669, 661-2, 
664-8, 670-6, 678, 680-2, 706; 
Slaves exported to,' from E.A. 121; 
Emigration to, ivom T.T. 343. 

: Penumluiigu Village Ny- 628. 

Perhain, Margery, 192, 209, 692. 

Peros Banhos M. 886-6, 889, 891-3, 
900. 

Persia, born in, K. 161-2 ; U. 260-1. 
Persian K. 157 ; So. 642 ; T.T. 368. 


Pemian Gulf, sailors from, Z. 663 ; slaves 
from E.A. 121. 

Petauke District N.B. 406, 426-8, 469, 
464, 468, 516. 

Philp, Dr. H. R. A., 200. 

Pieault, Lamre, 902. 

Pietersbiu’g, migi'ation to, from Ny, 
Natives, 673. 

Pike, Nicholas, 874, 943. 

Piki Z. 665. 

Pirn Commission, 11-12, 10, 10, 22, 
24r-6, 36, 40-1, 63, 06-7, 70-1, 73-4, 
77, 83, 86, 91-2, 135, 1.62, 176, 409, 
420, 423, 436-8, 450, 462, 464, 492-3, 
499, 601, 606-7, 510, 069, 691, 699, 
706. 

Pingrd, Abbf, 887. 

Pinto, Serpa, 499. 

Piston, Eug6ne, 760, 752-4, 760, 943. 
Pitot, Albert, 707-9, 713, 722-3, 726-7, 
743-60, 763-5, 794, 797-S, 873-4, 
903, 906, 943. 

Pitot, Thomi, 874. 

Pittiiui, J. li. Gey van, 02. 

Plague Be. 80 ; German East Africa, 303, 
019; K. 199, 202-5; M. 846; Ny. 
618-19; U. 294-6, 302, 316-16; 
Z. 057, 080. 

Platt, Dr., 626. 

Pnouraonia, see under Respiratory 
diseases. 

Poisson-Pearson formula M. 819. 
Poivre, Pierre, 767-8, 789, 793, 873, 903, 

Poivro Island M. 892; Sey. 913, 918, 
920. 

Pokorao E. 220. 

Poi,AND : 

Borir in, Ba. 36 ; Jf . 160-1 ; M. 812-13 ; 

N.B. 476 ; Ny. 693, 698 ; Sey. 924. 
Nationality Ea. 38; M. 813-14; N.B. 
477; Ny. 397; Sw. 42; T.T. 368. 
Poles W.E. 420; T.T. 363, 366 ; U. 250-1. 
Poll-tax M. 742. 

Polygamy Ba. 31 ; K. 166-6 ; N.R. 496 ; 
Ny. 685, 687-9, 691, 013-14; Sw. 
31, 34; T.T. 330, 374; U. 118. 268, 
277-8, 316. 

See also under Fertility, Christian, 
Pondicherry, slaves from, M. 762-3, 
793 ; Asiatics from, M. 768 ; born in, 

M. 812, 894. 

Pondo (tribe) Be. 73, 75. 

Pontohartrain de, 746. 

POPOTATION: 

de facto Ba. 17, 19-23, 27-31, 66; Be. 
27, 29-30; E.A. 97 ; K. 97 ; M. 765, 
767-8,772-4,780-1,783,787,806; 

N. R. 97, 404, 408-9, 411, 415-18; 
Ny. 97-8, 631, 636, 580-1, 589-90 ; 
So. 97 ; Sw. 26, 29-30, 82 ; T.T. 97, 
336-8; 17. !j^7, 231; E. 97. 
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Population (cont.) 

de jure Ba. 19-22, 27-8, 31, 66 ; Be. 24; 
JS.A. 97 ; M. 766, 767-8, 762, 772-4, 
780-1, 783, 787, 800; N.E. 97, 
407-8, 416-18; 97-8, 525, 531, 

636, 663-4, 680-1, 689-91, 636; 
Sw. 26, 28-30, 34, 82 ; T.T. 97. 
Forecasts Ea. 59, 72, 81 ; Be. 81 ; E.A. 
100; K. 189, 222-3, 226-6; Ny. 
638, 632; T.T. 397-8; V. 319. 
Numbers Ba. 10-23, 27-30, 66-6 ; Be. 
11, 23-5, 73; E.A. 97-9; K. 97-8, 
149-62, 194-5, 197-8, 204, 216, 
222-3, 226, 227; M. 713, 744-0, 
749-60, 766-60, 767-70, 772-84, 
780-7, 800-7, 884-6, 890-1, 893; 
N.R. 98, 403-9, 414-18, 424r-5, 427, 
437, 649 ; Ny. 98, 629, 532-8, 641, 
643, 549, 600, 616, 029-37; Sey. 
902-4, 906-7, 909-11, 913-20; So. 
97, 641, 648; Sw. 23, 26-6, 82; 
T.T. 98; 326-35, 339-43, 347-9, 
351, 371, 378, 396-9; U. 98-9, 122, 
232, 234-40, 262-8, 276, 280-1, 
289-90, 301-2, 304, 313-16, 319-22; 
Z. 99, 661-6, 674-5, 680-3. 

See also under Asiatics, Coloured, 
Europeans, Non-Africans, Slaves. 
Port Glaud Sey. 919. 

Port Herald (Lower Shire) Ny. 634, 637, 
664, 680, 622, 637. 

PoBT Louis (M.): 

Burials, 863, 866. 

Mortality, 882-3. 

Number of burials, 843, 879. 
Population, 713, 769-61, 768-70, 772-4, 
776-7, 787-8. 

Registration of Europeans, 709-11, 
726. 

Registration of slaves, 709-11, 726. 
Sanitary condition, 878, ,880. 

Slave census, 723. 

Vital statistics, 851-2, 866, 868. 

Port Victoria Sey. 927. 

Portal, -Sir Gerald, 120, 122, 236-6, 316, 
694-5. 

Pobtuoal: 

Born in, K. 160; M. 811-12; Ny. 693, 
698; /Sey. 924; Sm. 37. 

Nationality M. 813 ; Ny. 592, 697 ; 
/Sey. 924; /Sw. 42; r.T. 368. 
POBTUGUESB BaST AJEIOA: 

Born in, Ba. 27-8, 36, 38; JC. 160, 162 ; 
M. 811-12 ; N.B. 476; Ny. 692-3, 
697-8 ;/Sw. 37; 17. 269, 201. 
Migration from N.B., 429-30; to N-B., 
424-7, 429-33, 436 ; from Ny., 660, 
562, 664-5, 657, 663, 666, 569-72, 
576-8, 681 ; to Ny., 428, 627, 637-43, 
630-8; to r.T., 344. 

Smallpox, 646. 

I’ortuguese India, see undfr Goa. 


PoRTUGUE.SB We.st Africa: 

Bom in, K. 161 ; Ny. 698. 

Migration from N.B., 408-6, 426, 429- 
31; to N.R., 406-6, 408, 424-33, 
436-7, 467. 

Portuguese women from India, Biunion 
14n. 

Potier, 794. 

Potgietersrust, migration to, from Ny., 
573. 

Praslin Island Sey. 903-4, 906, 910, 
912-13, 916, 918-19, 927, 929-30. 
Prentout, Hem'i, 712, 747, 752, 760-1, 
789, 840, 887, 906, 943. 

Pretoria, Ny. Natives in, 563. 

Prevost, 753, 

Pridlmm, Charles, 727, 750, 873-4, 887, 
888, 889, 913, 943. 

Prostitution Ba. 69-60, 63 ; K. 189 ; 
N.R. 429, 498; Ny. 643, 611, 613; 
T.T. 346, 381 ; U. 277 ; Z. 670. 
Providence Island, 886, 890-3, 918, 920. 
Pugu T.T. 368-9. 

Pumwani K. 211. 

Puvign6, de, 887. 


Qacha’s Nek Ba. 19, 67. 

Quinssy (Quincy), Qu6au de, 903, 905, 
906, 907. 

Quthing District Ba. 17, 00, 62, 70. 


Rabai K. 183. 

Railway labourers, mortality, K. 200, 

202 . 

Rakopa Be. 80. 

Rand, migration to, from Ba., 69; from 
N.R., 442, 468, 461-2, 614; from 
Ny., 660-1, 677 ; from T.T., 346. 

RandaU, J. B., 694. 

Banldne, Dr. A., 847, 876, 878-9, 938. 

Rappard, M., 398. 

RauviUe, Herv4 de, 712, 748, 768, 760, 
943. 

Raynal, GuiUaume-Thomas, 747, 767-8, 
943. 

Read, Dr. Margaret, 649-51, 703. 

Reoifs Island Sey. 919. 

Recruits for labour rejected on medical 
grounds Ba. 69 ; Be. 75, 77 ; N.B. 
512; Ny. 677-8 ; ,Sw. 86; ff.P. 389; 
Z. 677. 

Recruits military rejected on inedioal 
grounds K. 201 ; Ny. 620 ; T.T. 346, 
388-9; U.3Q0;Z.C)77. 

Reed, Haythome, 701. 

Reed, Mr., 629. 

Registration, of Natives K. 128-9, 189- 
43, 152, 164, 167. 

Reid, T., 936, 946. 

Relapsing fever U. 29G-r7, 311. 

Bomire Island Sey. 920. , 
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Rempai't’s River District M. 853. 

Reprocluotkm rates M. 817, 870-2, 
885; T.T. 339. See also under Net 
Reproduction Rate. 

Respiratory diseases K. 203-5, 212; 
N.R. 509; Ny. 622-3, 625; T.T. 
363-4. 

BiiiUNiON: 

Birth.s and Deaths Registration, 840. 

Born in, K. 160 ; M. 814, 894 ; Sey. 924, 
941 ; U. 259. 

Fertility, 747. 

Migration to, M. 746, 748-50, 752-6, 
761, 888, 899. 

Military, 751. 

Overpopulation, 747, 

Population density, 787. 

Slave conaua, 716. 

Slaves from M., 749. 

Slaves imported to, from E.A., 121 ; M. 
792. 

Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 497. 

Rhodesia (not specified), 11, 36-8, 845, 
476, 693, 697. 

Rhodesia Native Labour Bureau, 441-3, 
461-4, 456-7, 471, 663. 

Rhodesia Nyasaland Royal Commis- 
sion, 423. 

Rhodesian Chamber of Minos, 443, 447, 
668, 679. 

Rhodesian Congo Border Concession, 
511. 

Rhokana Corporation N.R. 611. 

Richards, Audrey I., 471, 498, 700. 

Rift V’alley Province if. 160. 

Rind, Walter Lockhart, 945. 

Ripon Falls U. 237. 

Riyi6re d.u Rempart District Jf. 798. 

Roan-Antelope Mine N.R. 420, 423, 
609-11. 

Robert Williams & Co., recruiting 
agency for Northern Rhodesian 
labourers, 451-4. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, 16, 19, 24, 90. 

Roches, des, Governor, M. 903. 

Rodrigues Island M. 735-6, 738, 844, 
885-8, 890-1, 894-9 ; Sey. 903, 916, 
926, 933, 936-6, 939, 941-3; bom 
in, iti. 894 ; /Fey. 924. 

Rolland, Emile, 17-18. 

Romainvillo, de, Lieutenant, 904. 

Rongai T.T. 343. 

Roscoe, John, 116, 236, 239, 258, 276, 
278, 284, 304, 314, 696. 

Rosebery, Earl of, 235. 

Ross, Ronald, 819, 876, 878, 943. 

Rouillard, John, 708-11, 713, 760, 790, 
794, 839-40, 874, 886, 887, 937, 943. 

Ross, W. McGregor, 139, 194, 197, 201^ 
602. 

Romid Island /Sey. 900, 913, 918-19, 027. 

Routledge, Katherine, 191, 216, 692. 


Routledgo, W. Scoresby, 191, 216, 092, 
Ruanda -Ubundi : 

Area, 247. 

Labour conditions more favourable 
than in V., 312. 

Migration to N.R., 457 ; to T.T., 313-4 ; 

to U., 241-60, 307-13. 

Population, 247, 344. 

Rudolf, Lake, U. 238. 

Rudolf Province U. 239, 254, 256, 320. 
Rufiji District i’.P. 326-7, 340, 351. 
Ritmania: 

Bom in, K. 160 ; M. 811-12; N.R. 476 ; 

Ny. 698 ; V. 260, 

Nationality M. 813; T.T. 368. 
Rumuruti K. 183. 

Rungwo District T.T. 327, 339. 

Ruri (tribe) T.T. 326. 

Russell, Sir Alison, 696. 

Russell, Lord John, 792, 798, 800. 
Russia: 

Bom in, Ba. 36; K. 160 ; M. 811-12; 
N.R. 476 ; Ny. 693, 508 ; 8w. 37 ; U. 
260. 

Nationality M. 813; Wy. 692; /Sw. 42; 

T.T. 358. 

Rutongo U. 312. 

St. Amans, de, 761. 

St. Anne Island Sey. 903, 005, 909-10, 
912-13, 918-19. 

St. Brandon Island M. 886, 888, 892-3, 
900. 

Saint-Elier, Ferdinand Magon de, 747, 
761, 767, 873, 043. 

Saint Elme Le Duo, 749-60, 7B7-8, 
789-90, 873, 943. 

Saint Helena, born in, K. 161; M. 
Ul-,N.R. 476; Ny. 593, 698; Sey. 
924. 

Saint Joseph Island Jtf . 886, 892 ; Sey. 
913, 918, 920. 

Saint Malo, 747 ; migration from, ikf. 
749, 763. 

Saint Pierre Island Sey. 920. 

Saint Pierre, J. H. Bernardin de, 768, 
793, 869. 944. 

Sala (tribe) N.R. 497. 

Salisbmy Ny. 670; emigration to, from 
N.R., 440 ; emigration to, from Ny., 
666;, Salisbury Agreement 460-1, 
667, 570; tabulation of census of 
Europeans, 412. 

Salisbury, Marque.s.s of, 237. 

Salomon Islands M. 885-6, 889, 891-3, 
900. 

Salvador!, Max, 146-7, 692. 

Samburu area K. 160. 

Samia County U. 246. 

Samoa, born in, Jf. 161. 

Sanaki (tribe) T.T. 325. 

Sandawi (tribe)sJr.!P. 351. 



Sniiitfii'v ecniilit ions Ba. (iO ; Be.. 76, 7R; 
A'.j. 12:i, 12!; K. 200-1, 203-4, 
21 i, 21.S I'l, 221; M. 877-8, 880, 
S09: A'. O’. r,(U 4, .707, 509; Ny. 
620 3; Sir. 84; T.'P. 3,50, 386, 388; 
ir. 302, 30(1 ; Z. 673, 676-7. See also 
timlcr Infmit mortality, Water 
■sniipl.V. 

iSartiiio. <io, il04. 

Haulx do Hoi:ino\'ot, Do, 904. 

Sau7,ier. Th., 903, 916. 

Savy, 006. 

Snyom, (lorald lA, 697, 

Sciiapera, I., 26, 92. 

8coilii7i(l. horn in, Ba. 36; K. 160; M. 
81 1 -12, .891 ; A'./f. 176; Ny. 693, 
698; iS'-v.'92 4; 7'.7'. 3.57; U. 260. 

Scott, RoViert, 266. 268. 276, 278, 290, 
291, 321-2, 69.5. 

Scot!, K. ID. 3,89, 6!t7. 

Sebede, Cbiof, 92. 

Serlu'llos, Roiio Moronu (los. 902. 

Solcm, disjii'ti.sary, Z. 668-9. 

Semitic Hiipio’slition against counting of 
f!UniUe.s, 129-30. ' 

Senanpa Di.strict N.R. 408, 426, 430-1. 

Senga Reserve N.Jl. 427, 469. 

Sercuje District N.R. 427-8, 430-1. 

Serifes, 910. 

Serowc He. 26; Hospital, 73,80. 

Sesheko District N.R. 408. 425, 430. 

Sesse TslaiKl U. 23ti. 237, 290. 

Sewa l-Taji T.T. 384. 392. 

Sex ratio of population Ba. 20, 23, 27- 
33; Br. 23-4, 29, 31 ; E.A. 102; If. 
97, 102, 162-5; M. 760, 768-70, 
773-4, 776-7, 779-80, 782-3, 786-6, 
788, 801, 807-8, 814-15, 817, 820, 
827, 888-93, 89.5-7; N.U. 102, 404, 
400, 418, 474-6, 496 ; Ni/. 102, 526-6, 
628, 632, 636 (i, 563. 667, 679-82, 
685-91 : Soil. 907, 914, 920, 924-6; 
So. 102. O'tl : Sill. 23, 28-30, 34; 
T.T. 102. 325-. 6. 328, 332, 334, 
li-IS-fl, 351, 372; IK 102, 234-6, 239, 
253-8; Z. 192, 652, 654-6. See. also 
under A.sialics, t'hiltlrcn, Coloured, 
Europeans, Infants, Non-Africans, 
Slaves. 

SovcholkM, 156-8. 160, 162. 269, 261, 
.598. 6.54, 712, 714-16, 723 , 726-6, 
736-6. 843 -4, 8M5-7, 889-92, 899, 
901-36. 

Born in: M. 811-12. 894; Sejy. 923--4; 
slave.s from M. 791-2 ; Se.i/. 908, 
914. 

iSoychclles habour Corps Sey. 917, 9-4, 
931, 936. 

Seyidie K. 133, 191-6. 

Seyyid-Bargbasb, 680. , - 

Shakalomaimtshi Village N.R. 499. 

Shambaa tribe T.T. 3^. 


Sbams-Ud-Deen (Nominated Indian Un- 
official Member) K. 130. 

Sharpe, Sir Alfred, 116, 660, 630, 702. 
Shashi (tribe) T.T. 325. 

Sheikh Township So. 646. 

Sliimba Hills K. 143, 154. 

Shimoni K. 176. 

Shingwo Village N.R. 499. 

Shinyang.a District T.T. 340. 

Shippard, Sir Sidney, 438. 

Shircore, Dr., 364-5. 

Shire Ny. 528, 632-3, 539, 647, 566, 584, 
584, 588, 611, 615, 617, 627, 637. 
Shire Highlands, see under Shire. 

Shire River, see under Shire. 

Siam, horn in, K. 161 ; M. 812. 

Sikhs U. 259. 

Silhouette Island iS'e;i/. 910, 912-13, 910, 
918, 920. 

Sinclair, John H., 703. 

Singapore, born in, M . 808. 

Singida District T.T. 340. 

Sinhalese K. 167 ; Ny. 692 ; Z. 664. 

Sisal Growers Association, 461. 

Six Islands M. 736, 886, 889-90, 892-3, 
900. 

SijAVe-Raids, demographic effects, E. A. 
118-22; A'. 122, 190-2, 194, 21.5-16, 
221; Ny. 533, 630, 632; U. 119-20, 
296, 314. 

Slavery i?.A. 121, 190-2; K, 191, 200; 
Ny. 191; U. 191-2, 263, 314; Z. 
191. 

Slaves : 

Abortions M. 869, 

Age-composition M. 760-1, 764-6, 

770-1, 888; Sey. 911-12. 
Apprenticed M. 766-7, 769, 773-4, 781, 
800-1, 803, 866, 869, 880-1, 886; 
Sey. 914r-16. 

Arrivals and departures M. 746, 749, 

766, 789, 792. 

Baptism M. 840. 

Birth and Death Registration M. 709, 
714, 719-20, 728, 840-3, 869. 
Birthplace M. 718, 764, 809. 

Birth-rate M. 769, 789, 869. 

Births M. 852, 854, 866, 869. 

Burials M. 840. 

Capitation tax M. 712, 714, 723, 726, 
729. 

Captured ^Sei/. 923. 

Census Af. 711-16, 723-6, 731, 763-4, 

767, 84J. 

Children M. 760-1, 766, 770, 816-16, 
843, 887-90. 

Conjugal condition M. 717-18, 828, 
830. 

Death-rate AI. 759. 

Dea.ths M. 862, 854-6, 879. 
Emancipated M. 757, 769, 701, 703, 
772, 793, 800, 879-80; Sey. Q If). 
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Slaves (cont.) 

Enfranchised M. 761-3; Se?/. 906. 
Escaped M. 707-9, 719, 744^6, 760, 
762-6, 758, 764. 

Exported from Belgian Congo, 121 ; 
E.A., 121 ; German, E. A., 121 ; IC., 
121, 190-2; N-B., 121; Ng., 121; 
U., 121 ; West Africa, 121. 

Fertility 17. 116, 284 ;2!. 670-3. 

Freed, fertility, 670-3. 

Freed, numbers, M. 757. 

Imported E. 670; see also tmder Bengal 
Slaves from M. ; Indian slaves from 
M. ; Madagascar slaves from M. ; 
Madras slaves from M. ; Minor 
Dependencies slaves from M.-, 
Mozambique slaves from M. ; Pon- 
dicherry Slaves from M.-, Boimion 
slaves from ilf. ; Seychelles slaves 
from M. 

Infants M. 719. 

Liberated M. 731, 766, 800; Sey. 911)- 
17, 922. 

Birtli-rato Sey. 918. 

Death-rate Sey. 916. 

Manumitted M. 719, 761-3, 793, 800. 
Mortality E.A. 121, 191-2 ;ii:. 192; M. 
754^5, 766, 789-90, 800, 873-4, 879, 
886 . 

Natmal inoroase M. 762. 

Numbers M. 712, 729, 746, 761, 755, 
757-71,773,789,793,800. 887-92; 
Sey. 903-7, 909-13. 

Begiatered M. 707-9, 716-26, 727-9, 
767, 770, 791, 841, 888, 890, 892; 
Sey. 907-8, 913. 

Sex M. 700-1, 764-6, 768, 771, 773, 
888-91 ; Sey. 906, 911-12. 

Slave -Teade: 

Forbidden in E.A. 191-2, 194, 216; JW. 
790-1; Ny. 630, 632; Sey. 907-8; 
Z. 080. 

General E.A. 118, 130-2, 190-2, 397; 
K. 190-2, 194 ; M. 790-1 ; Ny. 533 ; 
Sey. 916; I'.T. 396; U. 258, 276-7, 

290. 

SLBBPiNG-Siciasffiss : 

Discovery of first focus Ny. 618-19 ; U. 

Fight against. Be, 80 ; K. 207 ; N.R. 
501; T.T. 207, 346, 386; U. 207, 
244, 260, 289-93. 

Incidence Be. 79-80 ; E.A. 118-19, 123 ; 
K. 199, 202, 206-7, 216, 291; N.R. 

291, 616; Ny. 291, 618; T.T. 207, 
201, 333, 366, 370, 382, 386, 399; 
U. 207, 278, 289-93, 296, 320-2. 

Promoted by forest clearing U. 290. 
Surveys iC. 207 ; T.T. Z85. 

World War, Second, K. . 200-7 ; T.T. 
386 ; U. 291-2, 296. See also under 
Fmropeans, Fertility, Mortality. 


Smallpox: 

In general Ba. 68 ; Be. 80 ; E.A. 122-3 ; 
K. 196-9, 201, 203-4, 216; M. 759, 
800, 873-4, 879 ; N.R. 601 ; Ny. 626, 
546, 618, 626 ; So. 648 ; T.T. 393-4; 
U. 288-0, 295-6, 315-16, 321; Z. 
670, 680. 

Vaccinations M. 874 ; N.B. 601 ; Ny. 

546, 620; D. 296. 

Smient, Dirk Jansz, 746. 

Smith, C. S., 680. 

Smith, Cliief Judge, M. 727. 

Smith, Eric, 548, 667, 572, 688-9, 702. 
Smith, Frederic Gordon, 608. 

Smith, Sir Lionel, M. 782, 786, 798. 
Smyth, E. Selby, 877. 

Les ScBurs Island Bay. 910, 912-13, 918, 
927. 

Soil erosion, Ba. 71 ; K. 220; N.R. 423; 

Ny. 633-4, 646 ; T.T. 343 ; U. 302. 
Solwezi District N.R. 403-4, 409, 429. 
Somaliland, 96, 97, 09, 101-6, 108, 110- 
11, 560, 040-9. 

Somaliland Camel Cbrps, 641. 

Somalis K. 168, 216; So. 641, 648-50; 

T.T. 336 ; U. 233. 

Songea District 'T.T. 327, 345. 

Soroti District U. 287. 

South African Dutch, see under Union of 
South Africa (citizens). 

South African Intor-Colonial Conference, 
441. 

South American, 368. 

South Arabia, sailors from, Z. 063. 

South East Island Sey, 913, 918-19. 
South Kavirondo District K. 134, 136, 
160, 153, 166, 207. 

South Nyasa Ny. 633, 647, 665-6, 564, 
509, 582-3, 688, 604, 611, 613, 615, 
027, 630. 

South Nyeri District K. 136, 160, 187, 
206, 222, 226. 

South Uganda and Ngulu 'T.'T. 393. 
South West Aebica : 

Bom in, Ba. 28; K. 161; N.R. 476 ; 
Sw. 28, ,37. 

Migration from, N.B.. 453-6, 467. 
Southern Chewa N.R. 427. 

Southern Highlands Province 'T.'T. 346, 
363, 387. 

Southern Province (Northern Bliodesia), 
430, 450, 465, 468, 472-3, 486, 
497-8. 

Southern Province (Nyasaland), 627, 
633-0, 539-42, 040, 666, 568-70, 
680-3, 685, 587-91, 600, 604-5, 624, 
036. 

Southern Province (Tanganyika), 342, 
344,346,386-7,389.'' 

SouTHBKH Rhodesia: 

Bom in, E.A. 103; K. 160; N.R. 419, 
476-6; A^?/.p7-8; U. 259. 
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SoiiTHJSBN Rhodesia (cont.) 

'Migi'fition from N.B., 430, 438 -69, 
-171 -1,313 1 5 ; from AV, 432, 443, 
513-14, 543, 546, .550-79, 581, 611, 
613, 626; to N.R., 419, 426, 430, 
432-3. 

Miscclkmeous. 412, 415, 420, 437, 
506. 

Southern Rhodesia Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Service, 420. 

Spain ; 

Horn ill, ]ia. 36 ; K. 160; M. 811 ; N.E. 

476; iS'ey. 924; U. 260. 

Nationality M. 813; Se.i). 924; T.T. 
358. . 

Spoke, John .Hanning, 316. 

Spencer, E.,’ 689. 

Spurrier, Dr.. 662. 

Squatteivs K. 154, 171-2, 222-3, 225; 

N.R. 404 ; T.T. 344. 

Squires, Dr., 44. 

Stanley, Lord, 797. 

Stanley, Henry kl., 120, 23.5-7, 313-14, 
3i6, 390, 695. 

Staples, R. R., 22, 71, 91. 

Starvation, sea imdai- Famines. 

Stol, Ailrinan van der, 744. 

Stel, Simon van der, 744. 

Stellonbosch, 40. 

Sterility, sea under Cliildlessness. 
Stevenson, (iovernor, M. 736, 742, 780, 
800, 880. 

Stewart, Sir D., 146. 

Still-births ! 

Causes M. 884; T.T. 393; U. 280, 
284-5; Z. 073-4. 

Delinition M. 850. 

Fbbquenoy : 

Rati' K. 184; M. 871-3; Aliy. 618; 
Sey. 935; U. 112, 269, 284-^5, 288; 
Z. 667, 073, 

Numbons ascertained by questioning, 
women K. 188; Ny. 602, 615, OH- 
IO ; Su\ -to, 81 : T.T. 374; Z. 668-9, 
673-4. 

Numbers ilorived from informal records 
of Native Authorities Ny. 616; So. 
647. 

Numbers registered M. 860-63, 898; 
Se.y. 933 -4; T.T. 372; U. 280, 
282-8; Z. 600, 667. 673-4. 
Registration : 

Defeclive M. 850: U. 269, 285, 288; 

Z. 663, 065. 067, 674. 

I.egislation M. 850 ; Nci/. 932 ; Sw. 

53-7; U. 266-7; Z. 668. 
Non-existent N.R. 480-7. 

Sex So. 647.. 

Stirling, E., 793, 869, 883, 944. 

Stone Town, see under Zanzibar Town.. . 
Straits Settlomonts. bom in, K. 161; 
Ny. 693 ; U. 260. 


Streieher, Mgr., 276. 

Suba T.T. 325. 

S'UOKMNG : 

Duration K. 216; Ny. 116, 614 ; Sw. 
^ 86 ; T.T. 374 ; U. 278 ; Z. 670. 

Born in, K. 160-1 ; So. 042. 

Migration to, U. 245-7, 250. 

Sudanese 6'o. 042; U. 233, 318-19. 
Sukuma (tribe) T.T. 325, 345, 351. 
Sullivan, Lieutenant, 907. 

Sumbwa (tribe) T.T. 325, 351. 

Surridge, Mr., 181. 

Survey.s, demographic, Ba. 44, 58-9, 71, 
81; Be. 44-.5, 72, 80 1 ; K.A. 114, 
118; X. 143-4, 154 5, 185, 188-90, 
212-14; N.R. 493, 498-9, 507 ; Ny. 
602-4, 008, 614-16, 617-18; Sw. 
45, 81, 86; T.T. 30.5-6,370-1.373-4, 
379-81, 399; Z. 114-15, 667-9, 
073-4. 

Swahilis E.A. 191; K. 157, 192; Ny. 
191; So. 642; T.T. 336, 379; t. 
318; Z. 660, 663, 668-72, 080. 
Swaziland, 1 -6, 8-9, 11-16, 23, 26-6, 
28-31, 3.3-4, 30-45, 52-7, 81-9, 
92-3, 470. 

Swazis, see under Swaziland. 

Sweden : 

Bom in, K. 160; M. 811, 894; N.R. 

476 ; Sw. 37 ; U. 260. 

Nationality Stv. 42; T.T. 368. 

Swiss landing in M. 748-50. 
Switzerland : 

Born in, J?o,. 30; K. 160; M. 811-12; 
N.R. 476 ; Sey. 924 ; Sw. 37 ; T.T. 
357 ; 17. 260. 

Nationality Ba. 38; M. 813; Soy, 924; 
Sw. 42; T.T. 358. 

Syphilis, see under Venereal disease! . 
Syria: 

Bornin, X. 162; M. 812. 

Nationality Jkf. 813; T.T. 358. 

Syrians R. 157. See also under Asiatics, 
Non-Africans. 

Tabora District T.T. 327, 329, 340, 342, 
349. 354, 367, 393-4; centre for 
enemy aliens, 354. 

Tabora Province T.T. 369-70. 
Takanmka Nfliy. 919. 

Tainatave, see under Madagascar, .slaves 
from M. 

Tana River K. 13-4, 150. 

Taiialand if . 133. 

Tanga District T.T. 327, 339, 346, 367, 
369, 378, 394; Ho.spitrd T.T. 

386; Province T.T. 327, 342, 344, 
346, 348, 355, 367, 387-8, 391, 
393-4; Township T.T. 369. 
Tanganyika Territory, 95, 97-107, HO- 
IS, 118, 122, 126, 132, 140, 142, 
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Tanganyika Territory {cont.) 

loi, J(iO, 1(12, ion, 207, 241-7, 249- 
50, 259, 2fil, 300, 310, 325-401, 
JOl, tl7 IH, 427, 430-1, 433, 436, 
442, -I IS, 4,70, 452-63, 465, 467-9, 
471, 476, 5.50, 655, 557, .563, 565-7, 
5(i9-79, 581, 593, .597 8, 683, 812. 

Tantet, Viator, 755-7, 761, 944. 

Taogiie River Be. SO. 

Tartar a:. 157. 

O’ate, II. U.. 196. 21(), 692, 

Tati Resoi-ve Be. 45, 80. 

Toita Di.stj’iot /C. 150. 

Toita Bills K. 186, 213. 

Toita Reserve K. 213. 

Telfair, Charles, 723, 727, 879, 882, 908, 
944. 

Temeko area 2'.T. 377. 

Temple Perkins, Labour Commissioner 
U. 247. 

Toiigani Kative Antliovity Ny. 616. 

Tennant, Hercmies, 89. 

Ternav, do, 701, 903. 

Toso District U. 112, 252, 269, 281, 285, 
288, 293, 296-8, 302, 305-6, 694. 

Thaba, llosigo. District B/i. 16-17, 59- 
60, 68 ; Sub-district Bit. 10. 

Thaba ’Nchu, 19. 

Theal, George McCall, 16-17, 91, 745, 
944. 

Th&'6se Island Sey. 918-10. 

Tliika District K. 1.50, 222. 

Thlotai .Heights Ba. 69. 

Thomas, H. B., 266, 268, 275, 278, 290, 
294, 321-2. 695, 

Thomson, Joseph, 660. 

Thornton, Sir Edward, 294. 

. Tibetan X. 167. 

Timboroa K. 207. 

Tinde Research Laboratory 2'.7’. 386. 

Tonga (tribe) B'//. 543, 663, 613-16. 

Tongaland, 26, 93. 

Tonnet. L. A,, 945. 

Toro District {/. 232, 235, 238, 246, 262, 
256, 266, 209, 276, 281-2, 284-5, 
291-3, 30.5, 316, 320-2. 

Toiissaint, Angii.st(>, 707, 709, 711, 714, 
731, 760, 759, 761, 788, 791, 793, 
798, 873, 875, 882, 944. 

Town Planning, eec timior .Housing. 

Trachoma, 297. 

Tmns-Nzoia District K. 150. 

Tran.s-Zainbesia Railway Oomiiany Ny. 
552, 654. 

Transkeian Torritorios, migration to Ba., 
19, 

Transvaid, Legislation applied to Swazi- 
land, 1, 43, 52 ; see also under Union 
of South Africa. ' 

Transvaal Chamber of Minos, 460. 

Transvaal Labour Commission, 20, 90, 

Trantor, J. H. S., 372. 


Trinidad, born in, M. 812 ; 17. 260. 

Troi.s Freres Island M. 885 0, 891-3, 
900, 903. 

Trowell, H. C., 300, 695. 
Trypanosomiasis, see under Sleeping- 
sickness. 

Tsotso Resoaroli, 207. 

Tuberculosis 

Factors C.ausing or Promotinc ; 
Climate Ba. 70, 

Hoirsing Be. 78 ; K. 211; Sw. 84-5 ; Z. 
680. 

Insanitary surrotinding.s Be. 78-9; 

Sv). 84-5 ; Z. 680. 

Malaria Be,. 78-9. 

Malmitrition Ba. 71); Be. 78 I); Sw. 

84-5. • • 

Sy))Ihlia Be. 78-9. 

Urluuii'/.ation U. 300. 

Tucidence Ba. 68, 70-1; Be. 76, 78-9; 
K. 202-3, 206, 208, 211 ; N.B. 611- 
12; Aby. 619, 622-3, 025 ; Sw. 8.3-5; 
U. 297, 300, 309, 311, 313 ; Z. 070-2, 
076, 079-80. 

Increase in Second World War Ba. 

70-1 ; K. 208 ; 17. 297. 

Persons Partioueably Affected : 
Cliiklren Sto. 88. 

Migrant labovxrers from Ruanda- 
Urimdi U. 309, 311, 313. 

Mine labourers, N.B. 511. 

Rotm’ning from mines Bu. 70; Be. 

78-9; Ny. 019, 625; Sw. 83-5. 
Soldiers serving in the Middle East 
Ba. 71. 

Young adults Z. 670-80. 

See also under Buroixeans, Mortality 
{Cavise,s). 

Tulloeh, Ale.o M., 766, 853, 940. 
Tumbuka (trilie), N.B.. 428, 013-15, 
Tunis, born in, K. 161 ; M. 812. 
Tm-kana District K. 140, 160, 226. 
Turkey, born in, K. 160, 102; M. 812; 

N.B. 476 ; Scy. 924 ; So. 042 ; U. 260. 
Nationality li. 167 ; M. 813 ; T.T. 358. 
Turton, Neville, 693. 

Tttsi (tribe) T.T. 360-1. 

Tyiihus fevers Ba. 16, 70; Be. 78: M. 
899. 

Uasin Gishu District K. 150; Railway 
K. 202. 

Uddu U. 237. 

Uflpa District T.T. 326-7, 339-40, 346, 
387-8, 392-3. 

Uganda, 96-108, 110-14, 116-23, 125, 
132, 139-40, 142, 144, 140, 161, 160, 
162, 191-9, 207, 230-324, 345, 354, 
634, 661. 

Uganda Railway 17. 148, 158 -9,. 197-9, 
205, 213, 220-1, 346. 

Ugogo (tribe) T.T. 390-1. 
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ITha (tribe) T.T. 388. 

Ujiji District T.T. 32fi -7. 

ITkamba Province K. 120, 133, 192, 
194 9. 21 (i, 222, 332; Sultanate V. 
333, 371. 

Ukodi IJ. 237. 

Ilkorewe T.2'. 3SS. 

lilanga District T.T. 329, 373, 385, 387, 
399, (iOS. 

U1.U District /v. 192, 19()-7. 

Uluguru Hills T.T. 343. 

Unga (tribe) N.R. 498. 

Ungoni Sultanate T.T. 332, 334, 371. 
Unionvillo, Baron, D’, 7 1 2, 757-9, 761-4, 
766-7, 769, 773, 789 -90, 793. 795, 
798, 851-2, 856, 869, 873-4, 879, 
883, 88'7-90, 903. 905-6, 909-12, 
944. 

Unton oir South Akhica: 

Born ill, /D. 27-8, 35-6, 38, 42; E.A. 
103-4; K. 104, 159-60, 162, 104; 
ill. 811-12; N.K. 104, 475-6; Ny. 
104, 592 -3. 597-8; A’n. 104 ; A’w. 28, 

34, 37, 42; T.T. 104, 356; U. 104, 
269, 261. 

Citizens B<i. 38, 42; K. 105, 163-4; 
N.E. 105, iT7;Etv. 41-2; T.T. 105, 
357; U. 105, 261. 

Migration from Ba., 17-22, 26-8, 32-3, 

35, 38, 69, 62-3, 68-70, 73 ; to Ea., 
18-20, 35. 72 ; from Be., 24-5, 40-1, 

. 73, 76, 77-9, 462, 467, 470, 615 ; to 
K., 147, 157; from N.R., 437-8, 
440-2, 450, 453, 456, 457-62, 466- 
73, 616 ; from Ny., 470, 615, 650-4, 
557, 560-6, 569-79, 681, 611, 619; 
from Sw., 26, 33-4, 38, 41, 84; to 
Sw., 41 ; from T.T., 345. 
iMiscollnneoiis 11. 73, 75, 77, 300, 
629. 676. 

See also under Cape Colony, East 
Griqualaiid, Natal, Orange Free 
State', Transkoian Territories, 
Transvaal. 

United Kingdom, born in, Ba. 35-6; M. 
809-10 ^ N.B. 476 ; So. 642 ; Sw. 37 ; 
T.T. 357. 

United Sta'pe.s ok America : 

Born in, Ba. 35-6; E.A. 103; K. 159, 
161; M. 811-12; N.R. 476; Ny. 
593, 597-8 ; Sw. 37 ; U. 260. 
Citizens K. 157; M. 813; N.R. 477; 
Ny. 592, 597 ; T.'P. 358. Ses also 
tinder Europeans. 

Unyoro District U. 121, 237-8, 258,. 270, 
289,316-21. 

Upper Shire District Ny. 625, 533, ,547, 
555, 562, 664, 569, '583, 588, 616. 
Urundi, .see wnder Buanda-Urundi. 
Usagara U. 237. 

Usambara District T.T. 327, 386, 391 ; 
Mission Hospital T.T. 383. . , 


Ushamuleti Village N.R. 499. 

Ushietu District T.T. 393. 

Usoga U. 237. 

Usongo T.T. 387. 

Usseri T.T. 344. 

Usui U. 237. , 

Uaumbwa Sultanate U. 332-3, 370-1, 
394. 

Utengule T.T. 380. 

Uviduiida T.T. 343. 

Uvuma U. 237. 

Uyogo Sultanate T.T. 332, 371 ; Welfare 
Centre, T.T. 379. 

Usmi Chiefdom T.T. 329. 

Uzaramo District T.7'. 376-7. 

Uzongara V. 237. 

Vauboulon, do, 747. 

Vaughan, John Henry, 704. 

Vedd, Mr., 247. 

Venereal Diseases; 

Attitude of Africans Ba. 68-64; Ny. 

620, 626 ; Sw. 81-2, 87 ; U. 280. 
Factors Promoting : 

Employment abroad Ba. 69, 62-4; 

Ny. 611, 617-18, 624-6. 

European troops Ba. 69, 68, 

Ignorance of infectious nature Ba. 60, 
63. 

Prostitution Ba. 60, 63; K. 189; Ny. 
611; T.T. 381. 

Sexual licence Ba. 60, 62-3; K. 189; 

Ny. 611, 624-5; T.T. 378; 17. 277. 
Travelling Ba. 69; Ny. 611, 624; Sw. 

Want of cleanliness Ba. 60. 

World War, Fust, Ny. 611 ; T.T. 326, 
378 ; U. 295. 

World War, Second, Ny. 624; U. 279„ 
296. 

Incidence : 

African troops Ny.. 611 ; T.T. 381. 
Children Ba. 60-2 ; Be. 72. 

General Ba. 68-64, 67; Be. 72-6, 
78-9; E.A. 118-19, J23-4; K. 
188-90, 202-3, 217; N.R. 497-501, 
505, 616 ; Ny. 611, 619, 623-6, 63(h 
Sey. 935; So. 648; Nw. 81-3, 87; 
T.T. 326, 351, 378-9, 381-2, 393-6 ; 
17. 277-80, 284-5, 296, 302, 304, 
315-17, 320-1 ; E. 317, 670, 672-4, 
076. 

Migrant labourens Be. 69, 62-4; Ny. 

611, 617-18, 624-6. 

Police force Ba. 69-60. 

Rural areas Ny. 619, 624; Sw. 82; 

T.T. 381; Z. 670. 

Towns Ny. 619 ; Sw. 82 ; Z. 072. 
Inoculation of infants with syphilis U . 
280. 

Native methods of treating Ny. 026 ; 
Sw. 81-2 ; T.T. 393. 
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Venereal Diseases {cMit.) 

Without sexual intercourse Ba. 59-02 ; 
Be. 72, 

Sec, also under Abortions, Eui-opeans, 
Fertility, Infant mortality. Slave- 
ships, Sudan, 

Victoria Falls N.B. 439-40, 

Victoria Lake K. 170, 207, 236, 2S0-91, 
Victoria Town Say. 017, 919, 923. 

Virlal, District (jonunissioner Fort Hall, 
K. 223, 22.5. 

Villele, Comto de, 873, 944. 

Vint, Dr., 139, 214. 

Visram, Alidina, 199. 

Vital Stati.stio.s : 

Accuracy M. 783. 

Complaints about lack or inadequacy, 
Ba. 21, 68; Be. 81 ; K. 143, 171-3, 
179-80, 183-4, 204, 213-14, 224; 
N.B. 482-0, 488, .617 ; Ny. 603-8, 
028, 632 ; T.T. 303-5, 307, 372-3, 
399-401; U. 269; Z. 061, 064-6, 
084. See also tmder Birth Registra- 
tion (defective), Death Registration 
(defective). 

Defective presentation of returns E.A. 
126; K. 126; N.B. 617-18; T.T. 
126; U. 112, 126; Z. 661. 

■Vul>wi Valley N.B. 429, 

Vugusu (tribe) K. 137. 

Wabande (tribe) T.T. 393. 

Waddington, Governor, 469-70. 

Wadigo (tribe) K. 144, 185, 214. 

Wafipa (tribe) T.T. 346, 388. 

Wa-ganda (tribe) V. 235, 263, 268, 278, 
284, 304, 314-16, 318-19, 688. 
Wagner, Giinter, 137, 166, 692. 

Waha (tribe) T.T. 346. 

Wahadiinu (tribe) Z. 070. 

Wajir, 183. 

Waitamba (tribe) K. 122-3, 192, 216. 
Wakikuyu (tribe) K. 193, 216. 

Wales, born iii, T.T. SSf: -■ 

Walker’s DrifS N.B:-44L>. •' , 

Walsh, G., 09.0. :• ,■ 

Walter. A., I32u, 224, 232, ()S6,.^689-90. 
Valter, A., 803'A6,'849,-.D3ii, 

Wambugwe (tribe)'''®r2?. 379. 

Wambuhi (tribe) T:T. 360. 

Waugoinbe (Chief), 692. 

Waiigoni (tribe) T.T. 334. 

Wankie coal mine, N.B. 472. . 
Wanynro (tribe) U. 319. 

Wapemba (tribe) Z. 670, 

Ward, D., 92. 

Wars, intertribal, demographic effects, 
Bo. 77 ; E.A. 118, 120-3, 192, 397 ; 
K. 122, 190-4, 216-17, 221; N.B. 
440, 601; Ni/. 630, 632; So. 648; 
CJ. 120, 253, 288, 314r-20. 

Wasoga (tribe) fJ. 319, 321, 


Wasultuma (tribe) T.7\ 371. 

Water supply, inadequate, Ba. 09 ; Be. 
25, 76-0. 78-9; Jv. 203; N.B. 425, 
506-7 ; m/. 021-3 ; So. 648-9 ; Sw. 
83, 85; T.T. 342, 388; U. 310. 
Watkins, Mrs., European Elected 
Member, K. 132, 215. 

Watkins, O. P., 137. 

W^atson, Sir Malcolm, 509, 700. 

Waugh, Major, 724. 

Wavuma (tribe) 17. 313. 

Webb, Dr., 077. 

Welsh, 367. 

Wemba (Wisa) (tribe) N.B. 428-9, ,500; 
Ny. 038, 615. 

West Africa, malnutrition, 300. 

West Indians K. 151. 

West Indies (British), born in, .K. 101-2 ; 

M. 811 ; N.B. 470 ; Ny. 693, 607-8 ; 
Sey. 924 ; U. 200-1. Sec, also under 
Britisli Guiana, British .Honduras, 
Jamaica, Trinidad. 

West Nile District U. 241-2, 246-7, 262, 
266, 209, 281, 290-3, 206, 297, 303, 
305, 307, 310. 

West Nyasa Ny. 533, 643, 547, 666, 
504, 508-9, 682. 684-5, 588, 004-6, 
608, 614-15, 617-18, 024, 629, 631. 
West Suk District K. 160. 

Western Electoral Area (Northern 
Rhodesia), 486. 

Western Province (Northern .Rliodesia), 
409, 428, 406, 468, 473. 

Western Province (Tanganyika), 327, 
340, 342-3, 346, 385-9. 

We.storn Province (Uganda), 207, 240, 
245, 260, 262, 264-8, 269-70, 281, 
286-7, 291, 302-3, 306-0. 

Western Suburb, se,e under Port Louis. 
Western CTsambara Mountains P.P. 380. 
Weto Z. 657-9, 601, 606. 

White, Arthur Silva, 121, 088. 

Wliites, .see under Europeans. 
Widclicombc, John, 17, 19, 91. 

Wiko (tribe) N.B. 424, 497. 

Wilhelmstal T.T. 327. 

Williams, Captain, 236. 

Williams, M., 92. 

WiUiamson, Victor Ale.xander, 731, 773, 
794, 798, 941. 

Wilson, Dr. Christojjlitir J ., 187, 1 98. 092. 
Wilson, Rev. C. T., 110, 120, 236, 237, 
253, 258, 284, 289, 313-16, 095. 
Wilson, F. B., 653, 700. 

Wilson, George, 321. 

Wilson, Godfrey, 424, 501, 609, 700. 
Winton, F. de, 26, 41, 93. 
Witwatersrand gold mines Be. 24, 91 ; 

N. B. 458, 460-1; Native Laboiu’ 
Association N.B. 432, 437, 440-2, 

. 462, 467, 409-70, 570, 670-8 ; migra- 
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